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PREFACE. 


THE  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  pupils  who  have  given  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  study  of  English  grammar  a  complete 
course  in  Latin  for  one  year. 

The  book  opens  with  a  short  and  easy  review  of  English  gram- 
mar. In  the  lessons,  the  changes  in  the  forms,  uses,  and  relations 
of  words  are  explained  and  illustrated,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
from  English,  before  introducing  the  Latin  forms  and  construc- 
.  tions.  In  order  to  avoid  or  to  lessen  the  bewilderment  usually 
produced  in  the  mind  of  the  young  beginner  by  the  use  of  a 
complete  Latin  granunar,  everything  not  essential  to  the  structure 
of  a  simple  sentence  has,  at  first,  been  carefully  excluded.  In 
short,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
beginner,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  Csesar 
or  of  any  of  the  less  difficult  Latin  authors. 

Much  care  and  study  have  been  expended  on  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  lessons,  especially  in  the  earlier  part,  aiming 
mainly  at  two  things :  First,  to  introduce  very  early  in  the  course 
the  simple  verb-forms,  which  are  easier  than  the  nouns  and  open 
the  way  to  a  wide  range  of  expression ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  not 
bare  words  and  their  inflections,  but  sentences  from  the  start,  with 
both  questions  and  answers,  in  natural  and  easy  succession.  The 
vocabularies  at  the  head  of  each  lesson  and  the  exercises  for  trans- 
lation, both  Latin  and  English,  will  afford  abundant  material  for 
drill  on  the  forms.  The  teacher,  however,  will  find  it  an  excellent 
oral  exercise  to  combine  these  words  into  new  sentences  (both 
Latin  and  English),  requiring  the  pupil  to  give  the  translation. 
*The  first  associations  with  any  language,  especially  when  learned 
by  the  young,  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
living  tongue ;  the  scientific  study  of  it  should  follow,  not  go 
before,  some  elementary  knowledge  of  what  it  is  in  actual^ speech. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  neglect  of  syntax 
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or  of  etymology,  but  simply  as  urging  that  the  time  often  given  to 
parsing  and  memorizing  and  repeating  formulas,  which  my  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  help  but  little  in  the  mastery  of  the  language, 
can  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  the  oral  work  just  men- 
tioned. The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read  and  write 
Latin ;  but  may  not  this  be  accomplished  more  expeditiously  and 
pleasantly  by  making  the  language  alive,  —  by  teaching  pupils  to 
speak,  write,  and  read  Latin  as  they  are  taught  to  speak,  write,  and 
read  a  modern  language?  A  German  university  student,  if  the 
classics  be  his  specialty,  learns  not  only  to  read  and  write  Latin, 
but  even  to  speak  it.  If  Latin  is  to  maintain  its  present  high 
place  in  our  courses  of  study,  it  must  offer  something  better  than 
mere  mental  training  or  grammatical  drill ;  it  must  introduce  the 
student  to  the  priceless  treasures  of  art  and  literature  which 
the  Romans  gathered  from  the  ancient  world,  and  which,  trans- 
fusing with  their  own  genius,  they  transmitted  to  coming  ages. 
This  work  can  be  done  in  no  way  better  than  by  teaching  Latin 
as  a  living  language.  Is  it  not  time  that  some  one  of  our  colleges 
or  universities  should  offer  opportunities  for  students  to  acquire 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  ? 

For  those  who  prefer  the  English  method  of  pronunciation,  a 
few  simple  rules  have  been  given.  The  so-called  Roman  method, 
which  is  a  very  near  approach  to  the  ancient  pronunciation,  is  now 
adopted  by  many  of  our  leading  colleges  and  high  schools.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  in  these  lessons  to  teach  the  euphonic 
changes  that  occur  in  verbs  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  and 
participial  stems.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  value  of 
the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  will  help  the  student  through  most 
of  these  difficulties.  This  is  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  must,  after  all,  be  governed  by  the  prevailing 
usage.  The  quantity  of  syllables,  except  final  syllables  that  are 
short,  and  the  final  o  of  the  first  person  present  indicative  of  verbs, 
has  been  carefully  marked,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  of  pronun- 
ciation ;  and,  if  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  pronounce  according 
to  the  Roman  method,  the  pupil's  ear  should  be  trained  to  it  from 
the  start. 

In  enumerating  the  principal  parts  of  verbs,  I  have  Ventured  to 
deviate  so  far  from  common  usage  as  to  substitute  in  place  of  the 
so-called  supine  the  neuter  of  the  perfect  participle.     The  supine  in 
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-urn,  called  by  many  grammarians  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
verb,  belongs,  in  fact,  to  only  about  250  Latin  verbs ;  then,  again, 
•those  verbs  that  are  invariably  intransitive  have  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple in  the  neuter  gender  only.  This  part,  then,  called  in  the 
dictionaries  the  supine  in  -mwi,  must,  in  most  cases,  be  the  neuter  of 
the  perfect  participle ;  and  I  have  ventured,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  to  give  it  this  name,  and  also  to 
substitute,  as  Yani^ek  and  other  grammarians  have  done,  in  place 
of  supine  stem,  the  more  correct  term  participial  stem.  The  retention 
of  the  neuter  of  the  perfect  participle,  in  enumerating  the  principal 
parts  of  the  verb,  instead  of  the  masculine,  is  of  importance  from 
the  fact  just  mentioned  in  regard  to  inti*an8itive  verbs,  and  also 
because  it  can  be  made  to  conform  easily  to  the  present  usage  of 
our  dictionaries. 

The  words  in  the  short  vocabularies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lessons,  as  well  as  the  examples  to  illustrate  the  rules  of  syntax, 
are  mostly  drawn  from  the  first  five  chapters  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War.  These  vocabularies  should  be  thoroughly  committed  to 
memory.  The  practice  of  selecting  examples  from  authors  of 
different  periods  and  modes  of  expression  tends,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
rather  to  perplex  young  pupils  than  to  give  them  definite  ideas  of 
the  structure  and  fonnation  of  a  Latin  sentence.  No  effort  is 
made  in  these  vocabularies  to  teach  the  derivation  of  words;  but,  in 
the  general  vocabulary  at  the  close  of  the  book,  the  prefixes,  stems, 
and  endings  of  the  words  have  been  carefully  indicated.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  formation  of  words,  attention  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  formation  of  those  words  that  the  pupil  can  easily  under- 
stand, and  that  can  be  made  of  service  to  him  while  studying  these 
lessons. 

Exercises  for  sight-reading  have  been  introduced  early  in  the 
course.  The  lesson  read  at  sight  can  be  assigned  as  the  regular 
lesson  of  the  next  day,  and  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  addi- 
tional drill  in  syntax  and  etymology.  On  the  third  day,  the  pupil 
should  be  required  to  translate  the  same  lesson,  as  a  review  exer- 
cise, into  clear  and  accurate  English,  absolutely  disregarding  the 
literal  construction  of  the  words  and  sentences.  These  exercises 
will  also  afford  ample  means  for  practice  in  pronouncing  Latin, 
which  is  best  acquired  in  reading  connected  sentences,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  modem  language.     But  in  order  to  read  Latin  easily  and 
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well,  the  oral  practice,  which  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  found  a 
valuable  and  almost  indispensable  aid. 

My  aim  has  been  to  introduce  the  pupil,  by  the  aid  of  easjT 
examples,  to  the  correct  use  of  words  and  to  the  chief  principles  of 
syntax.  When  these  examples  have  been  studied,  and  the  rules  to 
be  derived  from  them  are  thoroughly  imderstood,  the  exercises 
that  follow,  both  Latin  and  English,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  fix 
these  principles  in  the  memory.  It  is  important,  in  fact  indispen- 
sable to  thoroughness,  for  the  pupil  to  keep  up  the  work  of  com- 
position. K  the  exercises  to  be  turned  into  Latin  are  too  numerous, 
then  a  part  of  them  can  be  omitted  until  the  review;  but  some 
wi'iting  in  Latin  should  be  done  every  day.     , 

The  book  may  seem  to  some  teachers  to  be  too  large  for  begin- 
ners. But  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  young 
pupils,  and  liave  thought  it  better  to  give  too  much  explanation 
rather  than  not  enough.  Then,  again,  the  numerous  examples;  the 
explanatory  notes;  the  frequent  illustration  of  Latin  idioms  by 
reference  to  English ;  the  manner  in  which  the  paradigms  are  dis- 
played ;  and  the  adjustment  of  the  type,  by  which  the  pupil  can 
learn  not  only  the  leading  topics  of  the  page,  but  also  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  rules,  remarks,  and  observations,  have 
all  necessarily  added  to  the  size  of  the  book,  but  they  will  all,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  helpful  to  the  pupil. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  several  of  our  best  teachers, 

who  have  generously  aided  nie  by  their  counsel  in  the  plan  and  in 

the  numerous  details  of  the  book.     The  entire  work,  while  going 

through  the  press,  has  received,  in  addition,  the  valuable  revision 

and  oversight  of  George  W.  Collord,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 

Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn ;  of  Caskie 

Harrison,   sometime    Professor   of   Ancient    Languages  in  the 

University  of  the  South,  now  one  of  the  Principals  of  the 

Brooklyn  Latin  School,  to  whom  I  am  especially  indebted  for 

many  valuable  suggestions  in  the  revision  of  the  chapters  on  syntax ; 

D.  A.  Kennedy,  Dearborn-Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J.; 

and  of  Miss  C.  T.  Davis,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Packer 
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INTRODUCTION. 

LESSON   I. 
PABTS    OF    SPEEOH    IN    ENOLISE. 

NOUNS.-PRONOUNS.-ADJECTIVES. 

Observation.  In  the  study  of  English  grammar,  one  of  the 
first  things  the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  classify  and  name  the  various 
words  that  he  meets  in  his  exercises.  He  does  this  in  the  same 
manner  that  one  might  pick  out,  sort,  and  group  objects  of  any 
kind :  viz.,  by  noting  the  points  in  which  they  resemble  one  an- 
other. For  example,  we  may,  from  certain  resemblances  in  form 
and  structure,  select  all  trees  of  a  certain  kind,  and  call  them 
maples;  from  other  resemblances,  we  should  get  another  class, 
called  oaks ;  and  still  another  class,  called  beeches.  Then  we  may 
study  each  class,  as  the  oak,  and  learn  all  that  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  know  of  the  numerous  individuals  that  compose  the  class.  In 
the  same  manner,  we  may  study  and  classify  words.  Noticing  the 
various  ways  the  different  words  are  used  in  sentences,  we  sort 
them  out,  or  group  them,  into  eight  classes,  which  are  called  Parts 
OF  Speech.  Those  words  that  name  objects  are  called  Nouns,  from 
the  Latin  word  nomen,  which  means  a  name»  But  we  soon  learn 
that  we  cannot  talk  or  say  anything  about  the  noun  without  using 
another  kind  of  word,  called  Verb,  from  the  Latin  verbum,  a 
word.  When  a  noun  and  a  verb  are  combined  so  as  to  express  a 
thought,  i,e.  so  as  to  make  sense,  then  a  sentence  (Lat.  sententia) 
is  formed;  as, — 

Trees  grow.     Boys  run.      Time  Jlies. 

PRONOUNS. 

Charles  went  to  Rome  with  his  mother,  and  he  came  back  without 
her.  In  this  sentence  we  make  use  of  three  little  words,  called 
Pronouns.  They  are  his,  he,  and  her.  Without  these  words,  we 
should  be  compelled"  to  repeat  the  nouns,  and  to  say:  Charles  went 
to  Rome  with  Charleses  mother,  and  Charles  came  back  without 
Charles's  mother. 
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1.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  anything,  as,  a  person,  place,  or 
thing;  as,  hoy,  house,  man,  tree,  city, 

2.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  for  a  noun ;  as,  — 

Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  line? 

Obs.  We  have  stated  that  the  words  of  our  language  may  be 
divided  into  eight  classes,  or  parts,  of  speech.  When  we  examine 
these  parts  of  speech,  we  shall  soon  find  it  necessary  to  divide  some 
of  the  classes  into  other  classes.  For  example,  the  word  city  may 
mean  any  city,  i.e.  it  is  a  name  common  to  the  whole  class ;  while 
the  word  Boston  is  a  proper,  or  particular,  name  of  an  individual  of 
this  class.  We  may,  therefore,  subdivide  nouns  into  common  and 
proper.  If  we  notice  the  use  of  nouns  further,  we  shall  see  that 
they  undergo  certain  changes  in  form,  meaning,  and  use ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  tree  grows,  and  the  trees  grow.  Here  we  notice  the  word 
tree  changes  its  form  by  assuming  s ;  this  change,  or  modification, 
in  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  noun,  tree,  is  called  Number.  The 
word  tree,  denoting  one,  is  in  the  singular  number ;  and  the  word 
trees,  denoting  more  than  one,  is  in  the  plural  number.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  following  words :  — 

1.  The  lion  is  strong.  5.  We  praise  the  author, 

2.  The  lioness  is  strong.  6.  I,  the  author,  have  written. 

3.  The  author  writes.  7.  Author,  hear  thou. 

4.  The  author*s  book  is  read.  8.  We  call  the  author. 

Obs.  In  Ex.  1  the  pupil  will  notice  that  the  word  lion  denotes  a 
male ,  in  Ex.  2  this  word  has  been  changed,  or  modified,  in  form, 
and  now  denotes  a  female.  This  modification  of  the  noun  to 
denote  sex  is  called  Gender.  There  are  three  genders,  —  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter.^         " 

The  changes  that  we  have  not^d  so  far,  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
noun ;  there  are  two  other  changes  of  nouns  seen  in  Exs.  3-8, 
which  affect  the  uses  and  relations  of  the  words.  In  Ex.  3  the 
author  is  represented  as  doing  an.  act,  viz.,  writing ;  in  Ex.  4,  as 
possessing  a  book;  and  in  Ex.  5,  as  receiving  an  action.  These  u^es 
of  nouns  are  called  Cases.  The  use  of  the  noun  in  Ex.  3,  as  sub- 
ject, is  called  the  Nominative  Case  ;  its  use  in  Ex.  4,  to  denote 
possession,  is  called  Possessive  Case  ;  its  use  in  Exs.  5  and  8,  as 
object,  is  called  Objective-C^se.  The  possessive  is  the  only  case 
of  the  noun  that  is  indicated  by  a  change  in  form. 

In  Exs.  6-8  the  word  author  has  three  different  uses.  In  Ex.  6 
it  denotes  the  speaker,  in  Ex.  7  the  person  spoken  to,  and  in  Exs. 
5  and  8  the  person  spoken  of.  This  change  in  the  use  of  nouns  is 
called  Person.     There  are  three  persons,  —  the  frst  person,  as  in 
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Ex.  6 ;  the  second  person.^  denoting  the  one  spoken  to,  as  in  Ex.  7 ; 
and  the  third  person,  denoting  the  one  spoken  of,  as  in  Ex.  8. 

MODIFICATION. 

These  changes  in  the  form,  meaning,  and  use  of  words,  are  called 
Modifications. 

Nouns. 

3.  A  ITotLn,  or  Substantive,  is  the  name  of  anything,  as,  a  per- 
son, place,  or  thing;  as,  77ian,  book,  Boston, 

1.  A  Proper  Noun  is  the  particular  name  of  a  person  or 
place  ;  as,  Brooklyn,  Cicero. 

2.  A  Common  Noun  is  a  name  common  to  all  members  of 
a  class  of  objects  ;  as,  city,  river, 

Obs.  There  are  two  classes  of  common  nomis,  collective  and 
abstract,  that  it  may  be  well  for  the  pupil  to  note;  — 

1.  A  collective  noun  is  the  name  of  a  multitude  of  objects  taken 
as  a  whole ;  as,  army,  crowd,  mob,  legion,  jury,  multitude, 

2.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality  considered  as  taken 
away,  or  abstracted,  from  the  object  to  which  it  belongs ;  as,  beauty, 
virtue,  prudence,  mildness, 

4.  Nonns  are  modified  to  express  ITnmber,  Oender,  Person,  and 
Oase. 

NUMBER. 

1 .  There  are  two  Numbers :  the  singular^  which  denotes 
one  thing ;  as,  man,  boy, 

2.  The  plural,  which  denotes  more  than  one ;  as,  men, 
boys, 

GENDER. 

3.  There  are  three  Genders  :  the  masculine,  which  denotes 
the  male  sex  ;  as,  lion,  7rpan. 

4.  The  feminine,  which  denotes  the  female  sex ;  as, 
lioness,  woman, 

5.  The  neuter,  which  denotes  neither  male  nor  female  ;  as, 
5ooA:. 

PERSON. 

6.  There  are  three  Persons : 

(1)  The  Jirst  person,  which  denotes  the  one  speaking  ;  as. 

We  Americans  hurrv  too  much. 
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(2)  The  second  person^  which  denotes  the  one  spoken  to ;  as, 

John,  brmg  me  the  book. 

(3)  The  third  person^  which  denotes  the  one  spoken  of ;  as, 

The  hoy  has  gone  to  school. 

CASE. 

7.  Case  is  the  modification  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  show 
its  relation  to  other  words.     There  are  four  cases :  — 

(1)  The  Nominative,  which  usually  denotes  the  subject, 
and  answers  the  question  who?  or  what? ;  as, 

John  speaks. 

(2)  The  Possessive,  which  denotes  possession,  and  an- 
swers the  question  whose? ;  as, 

John's  book.    Boys*  slates. 

(3)  The  Objective,  which  denotes  the  relation  of  the  direct 
object,  or  of  a  preposition  ;  as, 

The  man  strikes  the  boy. 

His  wealth  was  gained  by  industry. 

(4)  The  Independent,  or  Case  Absolute,  which  denotes 
that  the  noun  or  pronoun  has  no  dependence  on  any  other 
word.     Its  most  common  uses  are  — 

a.  As  the  case  of  address ;  as. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in 
ourselves. 

b.  With  a  participle,  forming  a  contracted  clause ;  as, 

The  sun  having  risen,  we  departed  on  our  journey ; 
i,e.  =  when  the  sun  had  risen,  etc. 

c.  By  pleonasm,  as  when  a  noun  introduces  the  subject 
of  a  remark,  and  then  is  left  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentence;  as, 

The  Pilgrim  fathers,  where  are  they? 
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5.  A  pronoun  (Lat.  pro,  for^  and  nomen,  name)  is  a  word 
used  for  a  nonn ;  as,  he,  they. 

1.  A  Personal  Pronoun  is  one  that  denotes  by  its  form 
the  speaker,  the  one  spoken  to,  or  the  one  spoken  of.  The 
first  person,  as  /,  tee,  is  the  speaker ;  the  second  person, 
you^  thou^  is  the  one  spoken  to ;  the  third  person,  /le,  she,  it, 
theyy  is  that  spoken  of. 

2.  A  Relative  Pronoun  is  one  that  relates  to  some  pre- 
ceding word  or  words,  called  the  antecedent^  and  connects 
clauses ;  as,  who,  which,  that. 

3.  An  Interrogative  Pronoun  is  used  to  ask  questions ;  as. 

Who  is  that?     Which  book  have  you ?     What  man  is  that? 

4.  An  Adjective  Pronoun  is  one  that  may  be  used  both  as 
an  adjective  or  as  a  noun ;  as,  this,  that,  each,  all. 

Adjectives. 

Obs.  The  noun  does  not  always  stand  alone ;  other  words  may 
be  added  to  it  to  explain  or  modify  it ;  as,  swift  messengers  come. 
Here  the  word  swift  names  some  qualitjr  possessed  by  messengers, 
and  is  said  to  modify  messengers.  It  is  called  an  adjective  (Lat. 
ad,  to,  and  jacSre,  to  throw), 

6.  An  adjective  is  a  word  nsed  to  modify  a  nonn  or  prononn ;  as, 
dear  friend,  red  booh,  they  gM  remained. 

1.  The  modification  of  the  adjective  to  show  different 
degrees  of  quality  is  called  comparison.  There  are  three 
degrees  of  comparison :  — 

a.  The  Positive,  which  expresses  the  simple  quality ;  as, 
dear,  good,  had. 

b.  The  Comparative,  which  expresses  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  quality ;  as,  dearer,  better,  worse. 

c.  The  Superlative,  which  expresses  the  gi^eatest  or  least 
degree  of  the  quality ;  as,  dearest,  best,  worst. 

2.  Adjectives  are  compared  in  three  ways  :  (1)  Regularly, 
i.e.  by  adding  -er  to  the  positive  to  form  the  comparative,  and 
-est  to  the  positive  to  form  the  superlative ;  as,  high,  higher, 
highest.  (2)  By  use  of  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  or  less 
and  least,  with  the  positive  of  adjectives  of  more  than  two 
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syllables  ;  as,  beautiful^  more  beautiful^  most  beautiful.     (3) 
Irregularly ;  as,  good^  better^  best. 

Obs.   The  adjectives  a,  an,  and  the  are  usually  called  Articles. 

EXERCISES. 

Mention  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  cases  of  the  nouns 
and  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences :  — 

1.  Birds  fly.  2.  The  lion  was  caged.  3.  The  industrious 
boy  was  praised.  4.  These  industrious  boys  are  praised. 
5.  The  river  flows  rapidly.  6.  The  boy's  slate  is  on  the 
desk.  7.  The  boys  are  in  school.  8.  She  plays  very  nicely. 
9.  He  writes  more  rapidly  than  I  do.  10.  The  gate  of  the 
palace  opens.  11.  The  house  that  you  saw  is  sold.  12.  Tell 
me  what  you  did.  13.  This  is  the  man  who  called  on  you. 
14.  There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  3'our  threats.  15.  The 
treaty  being  concluded,  the  council  was  dissolved. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

Write  a  common  noun.  Write  the  plural  of  this  noun.  Write  the 
possessive  singular  and  plural.  Write  the  singular  of  six  nouns ;  the 
plural  of  the  same.  Make  a  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  noUns. 
Write  the  possessive  case  of  each  noun.  Make  a  rule  for  forming  the 
possessive  case.  Write  the  possessive  plural.  Write  a  pronoun.  What 
is  a  pronoun  ?  Show  how  pronouns  are  used.  Write  all  the  personal 
pronouns.  Write  a  noun  and  prefix  an  adjective ;  compare  this  adjec- 
tive. In  how  many  ways  may  adjectives  be  compared  ?  What  class 
of  adjectives  are  usually  compared  by  more  and  moit  ? 


LESSON   II. 
PAETS     OP    SPEECH    IN    ENGLISH. 

VERBS    AND    THEIR    MODIFICATIONS. 

Obs.  If  we  say  the  boy  strikes,  the  word  strikes  expresses  the 
act  done  by  the  boy,  —  or  is,  as  it  is  called,  a  Verb.  Some  other 
word,  however,  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  meaning; 
adding  the  word  hook,  we  have  the  hoy  strikes  the  hook,  the  book 
being  the  object  that  receives  the  action,  which  passes  over  from 
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the  doer.  Verbs  that  represent  the  action  as  passing  over  from  the 
subject,  or  doer  of  the  action,  to  the  object,  or  receiver  of  the  action, 
are  called  Transitive  Verbs  (Lat.  trans,  across,  and  eo,  go). 
In  the  sentence,  the  boy  sleeps,  the  action  does  not  pass  over  to  an 
object;  but  the  verb  sleeps  expresses  only  being  or  state,  and  is 
called  an  Intransitive  Verb. 

The  boy  called  his  companion.  Here  called  represents  the  action 
as  having  taken  place  in  past  time ;  and,  as  tense  means  time,  the 
verb  is  said  to  be  in  past  time,  or  past  tense.  Notice  further  that 
the  past  tense  of  called  is  formed  by  adding  -ed  to  call.  All  verbs 
that  form  their  past  tense  (and  perfect  participle)  in  this  way  are 
called  Regular  Verbs  (Lat.  re^a,  rule,  these  parts  being  formed 
according  to  a  uniform  rule), 

7.  A  verb  is  a  word  that  asserts  action,  being,  or  state  of  being ; 
as,  sleep,  am,  strike. 

8.  Verbs  are  classified,  according  to  their  meaning,  as — 

1 .  Transitive  Verbs,  which  require  an  object ;  as, 

The  man  strides  the  table. 

2.  Intransitive  Verbs,  which  do  not  require  an  object ;  as. 

The  horse  runs. 

9.  Verbs  are  classified,  according  to  their  form,  as  regular 
and  irregular. 

1.  A  Regular  Verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past  tense  and 
past  participle  by  adding  -d  or  -ed  to  the  present ;  as,  love, 
loved,  loved, 

2.  An  Irregular  Verb  is  one  that  does  not  form  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  -d  or  -ed  to  the  present ; 
as,  teach,  taught,  taught. 

10.  Some  verbs  are  found  only  in  the  third  person  singu- 
lar. They  have  no  personal  subject,  and  are  therefore  called 
Impersonal  Verbs  ;  as,  it  rains. 

11.  Defective  Verbs  want  certain  parts ;  as,  can,  ought, 
shall. 

12.  An  Auxiliary  Verb  (Lat.  auxilinm,  aid)  is  one  used  to 
aid  in  the  conjugation  of  other  verbs  ;  as  shall  in  the  sentence. 

The  man  shall  tell  his  story. 
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Modifications  of  Verbs» 

MODE. 

Obs.  1.  When  I  say  /Ae  man  strikes,  I  assert  striking  as  a  fact. 
The  man  may  strike ;  in  this  sentence  I  do  not  assert  the  action  as 
a  fact,  but  as  possible.  Again,  if  the  man  strike,  he  will  he  sorry ; 
I  now  assert  the  action,  not  as  an  actual  fact,  but  as  a  condition  of 
the  man's  being  sorry.  I  can  also  say,  m^n,  strike  !  but  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  man  does  actually  strike,  but  simply  command  him 
to  strike.  The  action  expressed  by  the  verb  strike  has  been  asserted 
in /our  different  ways,  or  modes.  The  first  is  called  the  Indicative 
Mode  ;  the  second,  the  Potential  Mode  ;  the  third,  the  Sub- 
junctive Mode;  the  fourth,  the  Imperative  Mode.  There  is 
another  form  of  the  verb,  which  expresses  action,  but  cannot  assert 
it  of  a  subject ;  as,  he  wishes  to  strike.  To  strike  expresses  the  action 
in  a  general  way,  without  confining  or  limiting  it  to  a  subject ;  it  is, 
therefore,  called  the  Infinitive  Mode,  i.e.  without  limit,  unlimited. 

voice. 

Obs.  2.  The  man  struck  the  boy.  In  this  sentence  the  verb  struck 
shows  that  the  subject,  man,  is  the  actor;  if  we  change  the  sen- 
tence, still  expressing  the  same  idea,  to  the  boy  was  struck  by  the  man, 
then  the  verb,  was  struck,  shows  that  the  subject  is  no  longer  the 
actor,  but  is  acted  upon,  or  receives  the  action.  This  change  in 
the  form  of  the  verb  is  called  Voice.  The  first  form  is  called 
Active  Voice  ;  and  the  second,  the  Passive  Voice. 

13.  Verbs  are  modified  to  express  voice,  mode,  tense, 
number,  and  person. 

1.  Voice  is  that  modification  of  a  transitive  verb  which 
shows  whether  the  subject  acts  or  is  acted  upon.  There  are 
two  voices :  — 

a.  The  Active  Voice,  which  shows  that  the  subject  does 
the  action ;  as. 

The  man  strikes. 

b.  The  Passive  Voice,  which  shows  that  the  subject  suffers 

the  action ;  as. 

The  man  is  struck. 

2.  Mode  (Lat.  modus,  manner)  denotes  the  manner  of 
asserting  the  action  or  being.     There  are  five  modes  :  — 

a.  The  Indicative,  which  asserts  the  action  (or  being)  as 
a  fact,  or  inquires  after  a  fact ;  as. 

He  came.      Did  he  come  f 
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b.  The  Potential,  which  asserts  power,  possibility,  or 
necessity  of  the  action  or  being ;  as, 

He  may  come.      He  must  come. 

c.  The  Subjunctive,  which  asserts  the  action  or  being  as  a 
mere  condition,  supposition,  uncertainty,  or  wish ;  as, 

K  you  had  come,  this  would  not  have  happened. 

Obs.  The  Subjunctive  mode  has  but  few  forms  now  in  com- 
mon use,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  forms  of  the  Indicative  and 
Potential;  as, 

If  I  were  in  your  place.    If  he  he  loved.    If  he  love. 

d.  The  Imperative,  which  asserts  the  action  or  being  as  a 
command  or  enti-eaty ;  as, 

Come  thou. 

e.  The  Infinitive  (infinitiyni,  unlimited ) ,  which  expresses 
the  action  or  being  in  a  general  way,  without  asserting  it  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  as. 

He  wishes  to  go. 

That  is,  it  is  unlimited  (hence  its  name)  as  to  nimiber  and  per- 
son. The  verb  in  the  other  modes  is  called  Jinite^  that  is,  limited 
in  number  and  person.  He  wishes  to  go.  To  go  does  duty  here  as 
a  verbf  expressing  action,  and  as  a  verbal  noun,  the  object  of  wishes. 


TENSE. 

Obs.  In  the  sentences  /  strike,  I  struck,  I  shall  strike,  the  mode, 
or  manner,  of  asserting  the  action  is  the  same,  but  the  time  is  dif- 
ferent. /  strike  expresses  the  action  as  present ;  /  struck,  as  past ; 
and  /  shall  strike,  as  future.  The  first  form  is  called  Present 
Time,  or  Present  Tense,  as  tense  means  time ;  the  second,  the 
Past  Tense;  the  third,  the  Future  Tense.  There  are  also  three 
other  forms  of  the  verb,  asserting  the  action  as  completed  in  the 
present,  the  past,  or  the  future :  (1)  /  have  struck;  (2)  /  had  struck; 
(3)  /  shaU  have  struck.  The  first,  have  struck,  represents  the  action 
as  completed  at  the  present  time,  and  is  called  the  Perfect  Tense, 
or  the  Present  Perfect  ;  the  second,  had  struck,  represents  the 
action  as  completed  in  past  time,  and  is  called  the  Pluperfect 
Tense,  or  Past  Perfect  ;  the  third,  shall  have  struck,  represents 
the  action  as  to  be  completed  before  some  other  future  action,  and 
is  called  the  Future  Perfect  Tense. 
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3.  Tense  expresses  the  time  of  the  action  or  being ;  the 
time  may  he  present ,  past,  orfiUure.    There  are  six  tenses  :  — 

a.  The  Present  expresses  action  or  being  as  present ;  as. 

He  runs, 

b.  The  Imperfect  expresses  action  or  being  as  going  on 
in  past  time  ;  as, 

He  was  running. 

c.  The  Future  expresses  action  or  being  as  yet  to  come ;  as. 

He  will  run. 

d.  The  Perfect  expresses  action  or  being  as  completed  in 
present  time ;  as, 

He  has  run. 

e.  The  Past  Tense  (aorist,  or  historical  perfect)  expresses 
action  or  being  as  ended  in  past  time  ;  as, 

He  ran, 

f.  The  Pluperfect  expresses  action  as  ended  before  some 
other  past  action  or  being  ;  as, 

He  had  run, 

g.  The  Future  Perfect  expresses  action  or  being  to  be  com- 
pleted before  some  other  future  action  ;  as. 

He  shall  have  run. 


PERSON. 

If  we  change  the  subject  in  the  first  sentence  to  thou,  or  to  he, 
we  must  then  change  the  verb  strike  to  strikest,  or  to  strikes.  These 
changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of  agreement  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb,  —  the  verb  ending  in  -est  agrees  with  thou  in  the 
second  person,  and  the  verb  ending  in  -s  agrees  with  he  in  the  third 
person.  Both  of  these  subjects  are  singular  number ;  if  the  sub- 
ject is  plural,  the  verb  must  be  plural ;  as,  the  men  strike.  Hence, 
verbs  agree  with  their  subjects  in  number  and  person. 

4.  Number  and  Person  of  a  verb  are  those  modifications 
which  show  its  agreement  with  the  number  and  person  of 
the  subject ;  as, 

The  boy  runs.      The  boys  run. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Obs.  In  the  sentence  the  sun  rising  causes  the  day,  the  word 
rising,  while  not  directly  asserting  the  action  of  rising  of  the  sun, 
still  assumes  such  an  action;  causes  directly  asserts  the  action. 
We  may  also  say,  the  rising  sun  causes  the  day ,  but  here  rising  has 
become  an  adjective,  modifying  sun.  Hence,  the  participle  may  be 
defined  as  that  form  of  the  verb  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
adjective,  and  expresses  the  action  as  assumed, 

14.  The  Participle  is  a  form  of  the  verb  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  verb  and  adjective.  There  are  three 
participles :  — 

1.  The  Present,  which  represents  the  action  or  being  as 
going  on  at  the  time  denoted  by  the  verb  ;  as, 

The  nvev,  flowing  from  the  mountains,  waters  the  plain. 

2.  The  Past,  which  represents  the  action  or  being  as  com- 
pleted at  the  time  denoted  by  the  verb ;  as. 

The  soldier,  covered  with  wounds,  fell. 

3.  The  Perfect,  which  represents  the  action  or  being  as 
comple'ted  previous  to  the  time  denoted  by  the  verb ;  as. 

Having  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  saw  the  beautiful 
landscape. 


EXERCISES. 

Name  the  mode,  tense,  and  voice,  of  each  of  the  following 
verbs :  — 

1.  They  sing.  13.  They  are  chosen, 

2.  They  have  sung.  14.  They  were  ruled. 

3.  I  do  fight.  15.  He  has  been  struck. 

4.  I  have  sung.  16,  We  are  blamed. 

5.  They  were  calling.  17.  You  were  being  praised. 

6.  They  will  call.  18.  You  will  be  blamed. 

7.  They  had  called.  19.  The  boy  is  called. 

8.  They  called.  20.  The  girl  has  been  called. 

9.  They  have  called.  21.  The  king  was  wounded. 

10.  They  are  calling.  22.  They  will  be  punished. 

11.  They  had  fought.  23.  They  had  been  punished. 

12.  They  will  have  fought.  24.  He  has  been  praised. 
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NOT£S    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  verb?  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb. 
How  are  verbs  classified  ?  Mention  the  modifications  of  verbs.  Write 
a  verb  in  the  indicative  mode.  What  is  a  participle  ?  Define  the  word. 
How  many  modes  are  there  ?     How  many  tenses  ?     Define  tense. 


LESSON   III. 
PAET8    OP    SPEECH   DT   EN&LI8H. 

ADVERBS.- PREPOSITIONS.-CONJUNCTIONS.- INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

Adverh8. 

Obs.  a  noun  and  a  verb  are  both  necessary  in  order  to  form  a 
sentence.  We  have  learned  that  modifying  words  are  often  added 
to  noims  to  explain  or  to  express  the  idea  more  clearly.  Words  are 
often  added  to  the  verb  for  the  same  purpose.  If  we  say,  the  hoy 
reads,  we  express  the  fact  in  a  general  way ;  but,  if  we  wish  to 
speak  of  the  manner  of  reading,  then  we  say,  the  boy  reads  badly, 
adding  the  word  badly ;  if,  of  the  time,  we  add  the  word  now :  the 
boy  reads  now:  of  the  place,  we  add  the  word  here:  the  boy  read 
here.  We  may  join  words  to  these  modifiers,  and  say,  the  boy  reads 
very  badly,  that  is,  very  modifies  badly ;  we  may  join  a  word  to  an 
adjective,  as,  that  book  is  very  good.  These  words  that  we  join 
with  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs,  to  modify  their  meaning,  are  called 
Adverbs  (Lat.  ad,  to,  and  verbum,  a  word,  or  verb), 

15.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or 
adverbs ;  as,  he  speaks  plainly ;  it  is  remarTcably  cold 
weather;  he  strikes  very  hard. 


COMPARISON. 

1 .  Adverbs  are  compared  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives ;  as, 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

sweetly 

soon 

well 

more  sweetly 

sooner 

better 

most  sweetly 

soonest 

best 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   ADVERBS. 

2.  Adverbs  may  express  timey  place^  manner^  cause^  or 
degree. 

a.  Adverbs  of  Time  answer  the  question,  when?\  as,  lately, 
yesterday, 

b.  Adverbs  of  Place  answer  the  question,  where? ;  as,  there^ 
here. 

c.  Adverbs  of  Manner  answer  the  question,  in  what  way?; 
as,  excellently^  weU. 

d.  Adverbs  of  Cause  answer  the  question,  why?;  as,  why. 

e.  Adverbs  of  Degree  answer  the  question ,  in  what  degree  ? ; 
as,  too,  very. 

Obs.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  as,  the  horse  stands  there ;  but  we 
may  wish  to  express  the  idea  with  more  distinctness  than  is  pos^ 
sible  even  with  the  use  of  an  adverb,  as,  the  horse  stands  in  his  stall. 
These  words,  in  his  stalls  standing  for  the  adverb  there,  are  called  a 
phrase,  and  the  word  in,  that  shows  the  relation  between  stands 
and  stall,  is  called  a  Preposition. 

16.  A  Preposition  (Lat.  prae,  before^  and  pono,  place)  shows 
the  relation  between  a  norm  or  pronoun  and  some  other  word ;  as, 
Jie  came  to  tomn;  to  die  for  one's  country. 

Conjunctions. 

Obs.  In  the  sentence  John  and  James  read,  the  two  words,  John 
and  James,  are  united  by  the  word  and.  In  the  sentence  a  brave 
and  prudent  man  acts  discretely;  here  the  two  adjectives  are  con- 
nected by  and.  Again,  in  the  sentence  the  man  works  in  summer 
and  in  winter:  here  the  two  phrases,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  are 
connected  by  and.  The  earth  is  round,  and  no  one  doubts  it,  is  com- 
posed of  two  sentences,  or  clauses,  connected  by  and.  The  words 
that  connect  other  words  or  sentences  are  called  Conjunctions 
(Lat.  con,  together,  and  jungo,  join). 

17.  A  Oonjimction  is  a  word  used  to  oonnect  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses. 

Conjunctions  are — 

a.  Co-ordinate,  when  they  connect  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses  of  the  same  rank ;  as,  and^  hut^  or,  nor. 
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b.  Subordinate,  when  they  connect  clauses  of  different 
rank ;  as,  ^/,  because^  wJien, 

Interjections. 

18.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  sudden  emotion  or 
feeling;  as,  alas/  Oh! 

EXERCISES. 

Mention  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentences :  — 
1.  This  book  was  given  to  me.  2.  These  birds  fly  very 
swiftly.  3.  The  child  likes  to  play.  4.  The  brave  soldiers 
fell  in  battle.  5.  We  saw  a  beautiful  landscape.  6.  The 
gallant  soldier  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  7.  I  saw  the  sun 
sinking  behind  the  hills.  8.  The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 
was  once  at  St.  Louis.  9.  They  made  Victoria  queen. 
10.  Alas  !  how  man}-  changes  have  occurred.  11.  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  lived  and  reigned  in  England.  12.  Give  me  the 
book.  13.  If  he  give  me  the  book,  I  shall  rejoice.  14.  If 
I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  go. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  preposition  ?  What  is  a  phrase  ?  Write  a  sentence  con- 
taining an  adverb ;  expand  this  into  a  phrase.  Write  two  nouns  con- 
nected by  and ;  by  hut.  In  the  sentence,  the  earth  is  roundy  and  no  one 
doubts  it,  and  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction;  but  in  the  sentence,  the 
sm,  when  it  had  spent  its  fury,  became  calm,  "when  is  a  subordinate 
conjunction. 


LESSON  IV. 

POEMS    OP    THE    ENGLISH   VEEB. 

19.  The  conjugation  of  the  English  verb  in  Latin  form, 
t.e.  the  names  of  the  tenses  are  those  used  in  conjugating  a 
Latin  verb,  is  as  follows  :  — 


FORMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERB. 
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ACTIVE 

VOICE. 

Indicative  Mode. 

Present  Tense. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  I  love. 

2.  Thou  loveat. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  loves. 
Plur.  1.  We  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

3.  They  love. 

Progressive  Form. 

Sing.  1.  I  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  has  loved. 
Plur.  1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 

AORIST. 

Sing.  1.  I  am  loving. 

2.  Thou  art  loving. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is  loving. 
Plur.  1.  We  are  loving. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  loving. 

3.  They  are  loving. 

Sing.  1.  I  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedst. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  loved. 
Plur.  1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 

Emphatic  Form. 
Sing.  1.  I  do  love. 

2.  Thou  dost  love. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  does  love. 
Plur.  1.  We  do  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  do  love. 

3.  They  do  love. 

Emphatic  Form. 
Sing.  1.  I  did  love. 

2.  Thou  didst  love. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  did  love. 
Plur.  1.  We  did  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  did  love. 

3.  They  did  love. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  I  was  loving. 

2.  Thou  wast  loving. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  was  loving. 
Plur.  1.  We  were  loving. 

2.  Ye  or  you  were  loving. 

3.  They  were  loving. 

Sing.l.  I  had  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  had  loved. 
Plur.  1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  They  had  loved. 

Future  Tense. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  I  shall  love. 

2.  Thou  wilt  love. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  will  love. 
Plur.  1.  We  shall  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  love. 

3.  They  will  love. 

Sing.  1.  I  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved. 

3.  He,  she,  it  will  have  loved. 
Plur.  1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved. 

3.  They  will  have  loved. 
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Imperative  Mode. 


Sing.  1.  

2.  Love  (you  or  thou) 
3. 


Present  Tense. 
Plur.  1. 


2.  Love  (ye). 

3.  


Infinitive  Mode. 


Present  Tense,  To  love.        Perfect  Tense,  To  have  loved. 


Participles. 


Present,  Loving.      Past,  Loved.      Past  Perfect,  Having  loved. 


PASSIVE   VOICE. 


Indicative  Mode. 

Present  Tense. 

Future  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  I  am  being  loved. 

Sing.  1.  I  shall  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  being  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  be  loved. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is  being 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  will  be  loved. 

loved. 

Plur,  1.  We  shaU  be  loved. 

Plur.  1.  We  are  being  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  be  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  being  loved. 

3.  They  will  be  loved. 

3.  They  are  being  loved. 

OR, 

Perfect  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  I  am  loved. 

Sing.  1.  I  have 

2.  Thou  art  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast 

z 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is  loved. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  has 

p 

Plur.  1.  We  are  loved. 

Plur.l.  We  have 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have 

3.  They  are  loved. 

3.  They  have 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Historical  Perfect. 

Sing.  1.  I  was 

^ 

Sing.  1.  I  was  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast 

QfQ 

2.  Thou  wast  loved. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  was 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  was  loved. 

Plur.  1.  We  were 

2 

Plur.  1.  We  were  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  were 

i 

2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  They  were 

3.  They  were  loved. 

THE  SENTENCE. 
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Pluperfect  Tense.                     Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  I  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loyed. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  has  been 

loved. 
Plur.  1.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  been 

loved. 

3.  They  had  been  loved. 

Sing.  1. 1  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  loved. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  will  have 

been  loved. 
Plur.  1.  We  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been 

loved. 

3.  They  will  have  been  loved. 

Imperative  Mode. 

Present 

Sing.  1.  

2.  Be  (you  or  thou)  loved. 
3. 

'  Tense. 
Plur.  1.  

2.  Be  (ye  or  you)  loved. 

3.  

Infinitive  Mode. 

Pres.  Tense,  To  be  loved.    Pres.  Perf.  Tense,  To  have  been  loved. 

:Participle8. 

Present,  Being  loved.             Past,  Been  loved. 
Past  Perfect,  Having  been  loved. 

1 .  Conjugation  is  the  regular  arrangement  of  all  the  forms 
of  a  verb. 

Note.  Conjugate  in  the  same  manner  the  verbs  hear,  teach,  rule, 
choose,  run,  see. 


LESSON  V. 
THE    SENTENOE. 

20.  A  Sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  in  words;  as, 
iron  melts. 

21.  Every  sentence  has  two  parts  :  — 

1.  The  Subject,^  or  that  about  which  something  is  said  ;  as, 
Birds  fly. 
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2.  The  Predicate,  or  that  which  is  said  about  the  subject ; 
^^»  The  leaves  tremble, 

EXAMPI^S. 


Subject. 

Predicate. 

Birds 
Boys 
Birds 

fly. 

study, 
twitter. 

3.  The  Subject  is  alwajs  a  noun,  or  some  word  used  as  a 
noun.  The  subject  is  sometimes  modified  by  a  word,  or 
group  of  words,  and  the  combination  is  then  called  the 
modified^  or  logical  subject;  as. 

The  cold  wind  blows. 

4.  The  Predicate  is  always  a  verb,  or  contains  a  verb. 
The  predicate  may  be  modified  by  other  words,  and  the  com- 
bination is  then  called  the  modified^  or  logical  predicate;  as, 

The  leaves  fall  quietly. 

5.  The  verb  may  be  intransitive,  and  then  the  subject 
and  verb  make  complete  sense,  and  the  predicate  contains 
nothing  but  the  verb  ;  as. 

Time  flies, 

6.  The  verb  may  be  transitive,  and  then  an  object  is 
required  to  complete  the  sentence,  and  the  verb  and  object 
together  make  up  the  predicate  ;  as. 

The  man  strikes  the  table. 

7.  The  verb  may  be  copulative ^^  and  then  a  complement  is 
required  to  complete  the  sentence.  The  verb  and  comple- 
ment together  make  up  the  predicate  ;  as. 

The  man  is  old. 

8.  The  analj'sis  of  a  sentence  is  the  separation  of  it  into 
its  parts. 

i:xAMPi.E.  —  Time  flies. 

Obs.  This  is  a  sentence,  because  it  expresses  a  thought.  Time 
is  the  subject,  because  it  is  that  about  which  something  is  said ; 
flies  is  the  predicate,  because  it  says  something  of  the  subject. 


THE   SENTENCE. 
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The  following  method  of  analysis  will  be  found  useful  for  young 
pupils.  The  subject  is  marked  s. ;  the  predicate  is  marked 
(1)  V.I.,  t.€.  Verb  Intransitive;  (2)  v.t.  and  o.,  i.e.  Verb  Transitive 
and  Object;  (3)  v.c.  and  c,  ue.  Verb  Copulative  and  Comple- 
ment :  — 


8.  V.I. 

Soldiers  fight. 

8.  V.T.  O. 

Csesar  conquers  the  Germans. 

8.  v.c.    c. 

The  river  is    deep. 


EXERCISES. 
Analyze  the  following  sentences :  — 

1.  The  enemy  crossed  the  river.  2.  Columbus  discovered 
America.  3.  The  flowers  bloom.  4.  The  flowers  are  beauti- 
ful. 5.  Gold  is  yellow.  6.  A  shepherd  watches  sheep. 
7.  Study  pays.  8.'  The  boy  learns  his  lesson.  9.  The  sun 
shines  bright.  10.  The  lady  is  tall.  11.  Ripe  fruit  is 
healthful. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  may  be  found  by  asking  who?  or  what? 
with  the  verb;  as,  birds  fly.  Who  or  what  fly?  Ans.  birds.  The 
predicate  may  be  f oimd  by  asking  what  ?  about  the  subject ;  as,  birds 
fly.     What  about  birds  ?   Ans.  They  fly ^ — fly  is  the  predicate. 

2.  Copulative  means  the  same  as  copula,  a  link,  coupler.  It  joins,  or 
links,  the  subject  with  the  complement ;  as,  snoio  is  white,  —  snow  is  the 
subject,  is  is  the  copula,  and  white  the  complement.  There  are  several 
other  copulative  verbs  besides  to  be;  as,  become,  seem,  appear.  The 
adjective  standing  in  the  predicate  is  called  the  predicate  adjective,  and 
the  noun  is  called  the  predicate  noun. 

Define  simple  sentence.  Of  what  is  a  sentence  composed  ?  Define 
subject.  What  must  the  subject  be  ?  What  is  meant  by  copula  ? 
Classify  verbs  according  to  their  meaning.  Define  object.  What  is  a 
transitive  verb  1 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SYNOPSIS    FOR    REVIEW. 


The  Noun 


Verb 


Adjective 


Adverb . 


Con- 
junctions 


Uses 


Classes  , 


^  Modifications 


The 
Pronoun 


Uses  .  . 
Classes  . 


Modifications 
Uses 

Classes  .... 


.  Modifications 


r  Uses  .... 
[  Modification  , 

{Classes .... 
Modifications  \ 

L 


} 


Classes  . 


{ 


Subject. 

Object. 

Complement. 

Principal  Word  in  a  Phrase. 

Common. 

Proper. 

Nuniber:  Singular;  Plural. 

Gender:  Masculine;  Fern.;  Neuter. 

Person:    Fii-st;  Second;  Third. 

Ca^se,       Nominative;  Possessive; 
Objective. 

Same  as  those  of  Nouns. 

Personal. 

Relative. 

Interrogative. 

Adjective. 

Same  as  those  of  Nouns. 

Predicate. 

Foi-m:       Reg-ular;  Irregular. 

Meaning :  Transitive ;  Intransitive. 

Voice :       Active ;  Passive. 

Mode  •       Indicative  (Potential) ;  Sub- 
junctive; Infinitive. 
Present;  Imperfect;  Future; 
Perfect ;   Aorist ;    Pluper- 
fect ;  Future  Perfect. 
First;  Second;  Third. 
Singular;  Plural. 

Modifier ;  Complement. 

r  Positive  Degree. 

Comparison  <  Comparative  Degree. 
[  Superlative  Degi*ee. 

Time ;  Place ;  Manner ;  Degree ;  Cause. 

Positive  Degree. 

Comparative  Degree. 

Superlative  Degree. 

Co-ordinate. 

Subordinate. 


Tense : 


Person : 
Number 


Parts 


SIMPLE    SENTENCE. 


{Subject. 
Predicate. 
Complement. 


{Declarative. 
Interrogative. 
Imperative. 
Exclamatory. 


LATIN    LANGUAGE. 


Origin  of  Latin.  —  The  Latin  language  was  spoken  at 
Rome  and  in  the  adjoining  district,  the  plain  of  Latium,  from 
which  latter  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
tongues  spoken  by  the  Saranites,  Sabines,  and  other  kindred 
races,  to  which  the  general  name  of  SabelUan  has  been 
given.  These  Sabellian  tribes,  on  first  entering  Italy,  settled 
along  the  mountain  ridges,  from  which  they  descended  to  the 
plains  like  streams  that  flood  and  fertilize  the  valleys.  The 
Latins,  who  settled  near  the  Tiber,  belonged  to  the  oldest 
of  these  successive  migrations ;  then  came  the  Sabines,  the 
Aequians,  Hernicans,  and  Volscians,  who  at  first  pressed 
hard  on  the  Latins,  and  hemmed  them  into  the  narrow  plain 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Alban  hills,  but  in  course  of  time 
coalesced  with  them  and  formed  one  nation. 

How  MeUUed.  —  The  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  San- 
skrit, Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Zend,  are  all  sister  languages, 
and  together  help  to  form  the  Indo-European  family.  The 
original  language  from  which  these  sprang  was  spoken  by 
the  progenitors  of  all  these  peoples,  who  once  lived  together 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  and  by  successive  migrations 
peopled  India  and  Europe,  whence  the  name  Tndo-European, 
The  name  Aryan  (pronounced  dr-yan)  is  often  applied  to 
this  parent  language,  and  to  the  gi'oups  that  have  descended 
from  it. 

Where  Spoken.  —  The  conquests  of  the  Romans  caused 
the  Latin  language  to  spread,  not  only  over  Italy  and  Sicily, 
but  over  the  greater  part  of  France  and  Spain. 
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Origin  of  the  Romance  Languages. — With  the  decay 
of  Roman  power,  German  tribes  invaded  and  settled  the 
provinces  where  Latin  had  been  spoken  ;  and  from  the  conse- 
quent intermingling  of  tongues  the  various  modern  languages 
—  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Proven9al,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Rhaeto-Romanic  (or  Roumausch)  —  arose.  The 
English  language,  although  in  its  origin  and  its  most  essen- 
tial words  a  Teutonic  tongue,  being  the  successor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  has  borrowed  at  different  times  nearly  half  its 
words  directly  or  indkectly  from  the  Latin. 

Golden  Age  of  Latin*  —  The  earliest  Latin  writings  that 
have  been  preserved  were  composed  about  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  The  best  writers,  as  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Vergil,  Horace,  and  Livy,  flourished  in  a 
period  —  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature  —  of 
about  one  hundred  years  immediately  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  Christian  era. 

Periods  of  Roman  Literature. — Roman  literature  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  periods  :  — 

I.  The  Pre-Historic  Period,  to  Livius  Andronicus, 

B.C.  240. 
IL  The  Archaic  Period,  from  Livius  Andronicus  to 
Cicero,  b.c.  240-70. 
in.  The  Golden  Age,  b.c  70  to  a.d.  14. 

1.  The  Ciceronian  Period. 

2.  The  Augustan  Period, 
IV.  The  Silver  Age,  a.d.  14-117. 

V.  The  Period  of  Positive  Decline  (Brass  and  Iron 
Ages),  A.D.  117  to  the  sixth  century. 


FIRST   STEPS   IN   LATIN. 

LESSON  I. 
THE   ALPHABET. 

L  The  Latin  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English, 
except  that  it  has  no  w, 

2.  Letters  are  divided,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  vocal  organs  at  the  time  of  utterance,  into  vowels 
and  consonants. 

3.  The  vowels  are  a,  g,  i,  o,  w,  y.  The  vowels  may  be 
long,  short,  or  common,  i.e.  sometimes  long  and  some- 
times short.     They  are  marked  as  follows :  — 

1.  Long ft6I5fl 

2.  Short S^idii 

3.  Common aelod 

4.  Diphthongs  (meaning  "double  sound")  are  the 
union  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable.  The  most  common 
diphthongs  are  ae,  oe^  an;  the  less  common  are  eu^  eiy  ui, 

5.  The  consonants  j?,  6,  t^  c?,  c  (i,  q)^  g^  are  called 
mutes;  and  tw,  n  (nasals),  r,  I  (liquids).  A,  y,  /,  v 
(spirants),  b  (sibilant),  semi-vowels. 

6.  The  double  consonants  are  x  {=  cs  or  gs)  and  z 
its  or  ds) ;  j  and  v  are  consonant  forms  of  i  and  u. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    LETTERS.» 
I.   Vowels» 

7.  Vowels  are  produced  when  the  vocal  organs  are  open, 
so  as  to  allow  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  vocal  sound ;  when 
the  vocal  sound  is  interrupted,  consonants  are  produced,  but 
no  sharp  line  separates  the  least  open  vowels  from  the  most 
open  consonants. 

8.  The  vowels  may  be  divided  according  to  their  quality 
into  — 

1.  Open a 

2.  Medial e      o 

8.  Close i      y      n 

9.  The  open  vowel  is  pronounced  like  a  in  father^  the 
mout"h  being  fully  open.  Starting  with  this  sound,  and  by 
gradually  contracting  the  vocal  organs,  the  medial  vowels,  the 
close  vowels,  and  the  more  open  consonants  (like  i  or  j  =  y^ 
V  =  w)  are  produced ;  and  at  last  the  closure  of  the  vocal 
organs  becomes  complete  when  the  mutes  are  uttered. 

10.  (3  is  a  medial  vowel  between  open  a  and  close  i ;  o 
is  medial  between  open  a  and  close  u ;  y  occurs  in  Greek 
words  only. 

Observation  1.  The  vowel  i  and  the  consonant  i  (often  written 
;')  were  not  distinguished  in  form  by  the  Romans.  But  i,  com- 
bined with  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  was  a  consonant,  and  was 
sounded  like  y ;  as,  m§jor  (ma-yor).     It  is  now  usually  written  J. 

Obs.  2.  The  vowel  u  and  the  consonant  u  =  ??,  are  often  inter- 
changed; as:  mdn-ai,  /  have  admonished;  amSl-vi,  /  have  loved; 
tlie  ending  -ui  in  mdnui  becomes  -vi  in  amSlvi. 

n.   Consonants, 

11.  Consonants  are  divided,  according  to  the  organs  of 
speech  by  which  they  are  chiefly  uttered,  into  — 


1 .  Labials      (or  lip-letters) 

2.  Dentals     (or  teeth-letters)  . 

3.  Linguals    (or  tongue-letters) 

4.  Palatals    (or  palate-letters) 

5.  Outturals  (or  throat-letters) 


p,  b,  m,  f,  V. 

t,  d,  n,  s. 

r,  1. 

i,  or  j  =  y. 

o  k  q,  g,  n,  h. 
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12.  Cousonants  are  divided,  according  to  tlie  degree  of 
breathing  required  in  their  utterance,  into  — 

1.  Smooth p,  t,  c  (k,  qu). 

2.  Middle b,  d,  g. 

3.  Rough f  (ph),  th,  oh. 

13.  The  following  table  shows  the  consonants  according 
to  the  two  classifications  mentioned :  — 


Smooth  mutes    .... 
Middle  mutes    .... 
Rough  mutes     .... 

Labials. 

Dentals. 

t 

d 
th 

Gutturals. 

p 

b 
f(ph),  V 

c  (k,  qu) 
ch 

14.  Consonants  ma}*  also  be  classified,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  uttered  ;  as,  — 

1.  Surds^ p,  t,  k.  c,  qu. 

2.  Sonants b,  d,  g. 

15.  The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  con- 
sonants :  — 


Labial      .    .    . 

Mutes. 

Seml-Towels. 

Surds. 

Sonants. 

Nasals. 

Liquids. 

Spirants. 

Sibilanti». 

P 

b 

m 

... 

f,v 

Dental      .    .     . 

t 

d 

n 

S,  Z 

Lingual    .    .    . 

.  . . 

r,  1 

.  .  . 

Palatal     .    .    . 

i,orj=y 

Guttural  .    .    . 

ck  q 

g 

n8 

h 

Obs.  1.  k  18  used  only  before  a  at  the  beginning  of  a  few  words. 
Obs.  2.  q  is  used  only  before  u. 


EUPHONIC    CHANGES.* 


16.  In  Latin  words,  vowels  and  consonants  are  often 
changed  in  order  to  secure  an  easier  utterance.  These 
changes  are  called  euphonic  changes. 
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I.    Vowel  Changes. 

17.  Vowels  are  in  general  changed  in  the  direction  from 
the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  i,e,  following  the  vowel  scale 
on  page  24,  from  a  to  i  on  one  side,  or  from  a  to  w  on  the 
other,  but  sometimes  across  from  o  to  e.     Thus :  — 

1.  a  changed  to  i;  as,  conficio  from  con  and  facie. 

2.  i  changed  to  o ;  as,  virginis  and  virgo. 

3.  e  changed  to  i ;  as,  obBideo,  from  ob  and  sedeo. 

4.  a  changed  to  e ;  as,  confectum  from  con  and  factum. 

5.  o  changed  to  u;  as,  corporis^  from  corpus. 


II.   Consonant  Changes» 

18.  A  guttural  (c,  g^  g,  or  h)  before  s  unites  with  it,  form- 
ing x\  as,  — 

1.  dues  =  dux  (gen.  due-is). 

2.  regs  =  rex  (gen.  reg-is). 

3.  cequsi  =  cecsi  =  coxL 

4.  vehsi  =  vexi. 

19.  s  between  two  vowels  is  generally  changed-^  r  f^, — 

1.  corpdris  from  corpuflu 

2.  eram  and  ero  from  Btem  es-.        ^ 

20.  d  and  t  before  s  are  dropped  or  changed  to  s ;  as,  — 

1.  pfis  for  peds  (gen.  pSdis). 

2.  possum  for  potsum. 

This  change,  by  which  two  consonants  become  alike^  is 
called  assimilation  (from  ad,  to^  and  similis,  like^  a  change 
that  makes  a  consonant  like  the  following  consonant). 
Assimilation  is  partial  when  the  consonant  is  adapted  to  the 
following  letter,  but  does  not  become  identical  with  it ;  as, — 

3.  scribsi  —  scrips! 

4.  regsi  =  recsi  =  rexL 

21.  Assimilation  is  very  common  in  the  final  consonant  of 
prepositions  compounded  with  other  words ;  as,  — 

•ilMio,  compounded  of  ad  and  fSro. 
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NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  pupil  should  oniit  the  study  of  the  classification  of  the 
letters  for  the  present ;  the  explanation  will  be  found  convenient  for 
reference,  and  when  the  verb  is  taken  up  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
will  be  called  to  this  subject  as  explaining  most  of  the  vowel  and 
consonant  changes. 

2.  The  distinction  between  a  surd  and  a  sonant  is  the  same  as  that 
between  p  and  h  as  heard  in  pad  and  had. 

3.  Before  a  guttural,  as  in  inh. 

4.  See  p.  183.  5.  102.  3.  c. 

Write  the  alphabet.  How  many  letters  has  the  Latin  alphabet? 
How  many  vowels  are  there?  Write  the  long  vowels.  Write  the 
diphthongs.     What  diphthongs  are  seldom  used? 


LESSON   11. 

PEONUNOIATION. 

22.  The  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  different  in  different 
countries.  In  the  United  States  general  usage  favors  one 
of  two  ways,  which  may  be  called  the  Roman  (or  Phonetic) 
and  the  English.  Whatever  method  of  pronunciation  may 
be  adopted,  the  pupil  should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  leading  features  of  the  Roman  method,  which  is  a 
near  approximation  to  the  ancient  pronunciation. 

ROMAN    METHOD. 

23.  By  the  Roman  method  every  letter  has  always  the 
same  sound.  Each  simple  vowel  is  either  long  or  short ;  a 
short  vowel  has  the  same  sound  as  the  coiTesponding  long 
vowel,  but  occupies  only  half  as  much  time  in  utterance. 

!•  Sounds  of  the  Vowels. 

&  as  in  fih,  like  a  in  father.  &  as  in  ^,  like  a  in  idea. 

S  as  in  prey.  6  as  in  met. 

I  as  in  machine.  I  as  in  sit. 

5  as  in  holy.  6  as  in  obey, 

il  as  oo  in  moon.  ii  as  in  full, 

y  has  a  sound  between  that  of  i  and  ii,  like  the  French  u, 
or  German  tl. 
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II.    Sounds  of  the  Diphthongs.^ 

ae  like  ay  (yes),  or  ai  in  aisle.  eu  like  evr  in  fevr. 

oe  like  oi  in  coin.  ei  like  ei  in  eight, 

au  like  o"w  in  ho"w.  ui  like  "we  in  "we. 


m.    Sounds  of  the  Consonants, 

c  is  always  hard,  like  c  in  come,  ch  has  the  sound  of  k. 

6  is  always  hard,  like  g  in  gun.  th  is  like  th  in  thin. 

j  is  like  y  in  yet.  ph  is  like  f. 

s  is  always  sharp,  like  s  in  sea.  bs  and  bt  are  like  ps,  pt. 

t  is  always  like  t  in  time.  gu  and  su,  when  making  a 

V  is  like  "w  in  "we.  syllable  with  the  following 

qu  is  like  qu  in  quart.  vowel,  like  gw,  s"w. 

24.  The  double  consonants  are  :  x  =  cs  (ks) ,  z  =  dz.    The 
letters  not  mentioned  have  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 


EXERCISES. 

Pronounce  the  following  words  :  — 

1.  a'-la,^w;m^;  ra'-pa,  turnip;  fa'-mes,  hunger;  re'-mex, 
rower ;  a-ref-na,  sand;  fre'-na,  bridle,  2.  ta-bel'-la,  tablet; 
I'iery  journey ;  wl-nV st^r^  servant;  do'-lor,  paVn;  hu'-me-rus, 
shoulder ;  a'-nii-lus,  finger  ring ;  sua'-deto,  I  advise, 
3.  prae-si'-di-um,  guard;  nau'-ta,  sailor ;  poe'-na^  punish- 
ment;  sae '- pe,  o/^en.  4.  lae-ti'-ti-a,  Jo^/ ;  pre'-ti-ura,  pr«ce; 
pa-ti-en'-ti-a,  patience  ;  coe'-lum,  heaven  ;  ca'-put,  head  ; 
o'-cu-lus,  eyei;  ]ii'-dex^  judge ;  vir'-go,  maid;  ma'-chi-na, 
machine  ;   pul'-cher,  beautiful, 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Diphthongs  occupy  twice  as  much  time  in  utterance  as  the  short 
vowels. 

2.  The  words  will  be  accented  and  syllabicated  until  the  subjects  of 
accentuation  and  syllabication  have  been  explained. 
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How  is  Latin  generally  pronounced  in  this  country  ?  How  is  long  a 
pronounced  ?  Why  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Koman  method  important  1 
When  does  n  have  the  sound  of  ng  1  What  consonants  have  the  same 
sound  as  in  English  ?     Are  any  letters  silent  ? 


LESSON   III. 
SYLLABICATION. 

25.  A  Latin  word  is  divided  into  as  many  syllables 

as  it  has  vowels  or  diphthongs. 

Obs.  The  English  words  7/«Ve,  accurate,  separate^  abate,  would, 
as  Latin  words,  be  syllabicated  as  follows:  ml-le,  ac-cu-r2l'-te, 
se-pa-r&'-te,  a-ba'-te. 

26.  A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  is  joined 
to  the  second  vowel. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  fft'-ber,  artisan.  3.  r6-gi'-na,  queen. 

2.  lau'-do,  /  praise.  4.  dd'-mi-nus,  lord. 

2n.  When  the  consonant  is  doubled,  the  first  belongs 
to  the  first  syllable,  and  the  second  to  the  second 
syllable. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  an'-nuB,  year.  3.  pen'-na, /eaf Aer. 

2.  ber-lum,  war.  4.  mit'-to,  /  send. 

28.  Two  or  more  consonants  not  doubled  between  two 
vowels  belong  to  the  following  vowel,  but  Z,  w,  w,  r,  in 
connection  with  another  consonant,  are  joined  to  the 
preceding  vowel. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ll'-brl,  hooks.  5.  am'-bo,  loth. 

2.  fau'-stus,  lucky.  6.  lin'-gua,  tonyue. 

3.  frft'-trSs,  brothers.  7.  an'-giiis,  snake. 

4.  h5'-«pSB,  guest.  8.  ma'-gniis,  great. 
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29.  The  parts  of  compounds  are  treated  as  separate 
words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ab'-est  (ab,  away,  est,  he  is),  he  is  away. 

2.  in-u'-ti-lis  (in,  not,  utilis,  useful),  useless. 

3.  ob-i'-re  (ob  and  ire),  to  go. 

30.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  called  the  ultimate^ 
or  ultima;  the  next  to  the  last,  the  penultimate^  or 
penult;  and  the  one  before  the  penult,  the  antepenul- 
timate^ or  antepenult. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  an-ten'-n^  sail-yard.  4.  in-fa.'-mi-^  infamy. 

2.  fS-ne'watrS,  toindoio,  5.  mS'-lS,  ajyples. 

3.  un-p^-di-men'-t^  baggaye.        6.  dl-BcV-pH-HiB,  pupil. 

Ob8.  In  the  foregoing  words  point  out  the  ultimate,  the  penult, 
and  the  antepenult. 

EXERCISES. 

Syllabicate  and  pronounce  the  following  words  :  — 

1.  scri'ba,  clerk;  in'sula,  island;  sal,  salt;  ra'na, /ro^; 
ara'tra,  plough.  2.  ma'ppa,  tuqykin  ;  disci'pulus,  scholar ; 
ar'ma,  arms;  al'tera,  another;  \^es,  foot;  habe'na,  thong; 
bellum,  war;  sani'tas,  health;  pa'ries,  a  wall ;  dolov^  pain; 
raagi'ster,  master,  3.  vul'nus,  ivound;  consuetu'do,  custom; 
susi'\i8^  siveet ;  hae'dus,  Kd;  pre 'tium,  jpnce;  cica'trix,  scar; 
l:ieti'tia,  joy  ;  re'gnum,^  kingdom;  pu'er,  hoy  ;  inju'ria,  in- 
j'Ty ;  dl'xit,^  he  said;  ma'gnus,  great;  a'mnis,^  river;  ad'eo,^ 
/  go  to;  li'ttera,  letter. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  combination  gn  can  begin  a  syllable. 

2.  X  is  treated  in  syllabication  as  a  single  consonant. 

3.  The  combination  mn  can  begin  a  syllable. 

4.  Compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  eo,  /  go. 
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"What  is  a  syllable  ?  How  is  the  quantity  of  a  syllable  determined  ? 
How  can  the  number  of  syllables  in  Latin  be  found  ?  "Why  does  b 
belong  to  the  first  syllable  in  abest  ?  "What  is  the  last  syllable  called  ? 
The  last  but  one  ?     "Write  three  Latin  words,  and  syllabicate  each. 


LESSON   IV. 
QUANTITY. 

31-  The  quantity  of  syllables  is  the  relative  time 
occupied  in  pronouncing  them.  A  syllable  containing  a 
long  or  short  vowel  is  said  to  be  long  or  short  by  nature^ 
because  the  Romans  so  pronounced  it.  The  quantity 
of  such  syllables  must  be  learned  by  observation  and 
practice. 

EXAMPUBS. 

1.  a'ra,  altar.  3.  ra'n^frog. 

2.  proe'liuxxij  battle.  4.  ^ra'tr^  plough. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  italicized  syl- 
lables contain  long  vowels  or  diphthongs,  and  are  therefore  long. 
The  syllables  not  italicized  contain  short  vowels,  and  are  therefore 
short. 

32.  The  following  rules  of  quantity  decide  the  length 
of  most  syllables  not  long  or  short  bt/  nature.  A  syllable 
is  long  in  quantity  — 

1.  If  it  contains  a  diphthong. 

2.  If  its  vowel  is  followed  by  y,  x^  or  2,  or  any  two 

consonants  except  a  mute  followed  by  I  or  r. 

3.  A  syllable  formed  by  contraction  is  long. 

33.  A  syllable  is  short  if  its  vowel  is  followed  by 
another  vowel,  by  a  diphthong,  or  by  the  letter  h. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  h'ngasL,  tonf/ue.  5.  ju  Etas,  just. 

2.  annus,  year,  6.  6e/lum,  war. 

3.  arvum, ploughed Jield.  7.  dux,  leader. 

4.  laudo,  /  praise.  8.  proelium,  6a«/e. 

Obs.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  examples  the  italicized  vowel  is 
followed  by  two  consonants,  or  by  a  double  consonant ;  the  vowel 
may  be  long  (as  in  Ex.  5)  or  short  (as  in  Exs.  1,  2),  but  the  syl- 
lable in  each  case  is  long.  When  a  short  vowel  is  so  placed,  it  is 
said  to  be  long  by  position.  In  Exs.  2, 5  the  quantity  of  the  syllable 
and  of  the  vowel  is  the  same,  i.e.  long  or  short.  Exs.  4,  8  contain 
a  diphthong,  and  are  long.  The  i  in  proelium  is  short,  according 
to  33. 

34.  A  syllable  may  therefore  be  — 

1.  Long  by  nature as,  ara. 

2.  Short  by  nature *^  ra  na. 

3.  Long  by  position "  annus,  gS za,.^ 

4.  Short  by  position '*  vt  a,  tra  ho. 

35.  In  a  syllable  long  bj'  position  merely,  the  vowel  is 
pronounced  short ;  as,  — 

1.  luz,  like  oo  in  moon. 

2.  ntiz,  like  u  in  fvQL 

36.  But  7?/,  nSy  and  j  make  both  the  preceding  vowel  and 
syllable  long. 

Note.  In  the  following  lessons  the  quantity  of  every  syllable 
not  determined  by  the  preceding  rules  will  be  marked  as  indicated 
in  Lesson  I. ;  excepting  final  syllables,  which  will  be  marked  only 
when  they  are  long,  or  until  rules  have  been  given  by  which  their 
quantity  may  be  determined.  Thus,  in  ara,  the  absence  of  any 
mark  over  the  final  a  indicates  that  it  is  short. 


NOTES    ANB    QUESTIONS. 

1.  X,  though  a  double  consonant,  is  treated  as  a  single  consonant  in 
syllabication. 

What  is  meant  by  a  vowel  being  short  by  nature  ?  When  is  a  vowel 
short  by  nature  ?  When  long  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
length  or  quantity  of  a  vowel,  and  the  length  or  quantity  of  a  syllable  ? 
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In  juBtu»  the  italicized  vowel  and  syllable  are  both  long ;  in  an  nos  the 
italicized  syllable  is  long,  but  the  vowel  is  short.  The  vowel  is  said  to 
be  long  by  position.  Remember,  then,  that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
does  not  always  coincide  with  the  quantity  of  the  syllable.  Is  the 
vowel  in  rez  long  by  nature  1    Is  the  vowel  in  dux  long  by  nature  1 


LESSON  V. 

AOOEHT. 

87.  Accent  is  a  special  stress  of  the  voice  placed  upon 
a  syllable  in  pronouncing  it. 

EXAMFIJSS. 

1.  Ta-ga'-ry.      2.  in-fer'.      3.  dis'-mal.     4.  de-riv'-ing. 

38.  The  accent  of  Latin  words  is  determined  by  the 
following  rules :  — 

1.  In  words  of  two  syllables  the  accent  is  always  on 

the  first. 

2.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  the  penult,  if 

long,  is  accented;    if  short,  the  antepenult  is 
accented.^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  an'ntis,  y^ar.  5.  M'v6ro,  T  devour, 

2.  Stella,  star.  6.  pd'ptUus,  people. 

3.  in'siUa,^  island,  7,  impSr&'tor,  commander. 

4.  matrd'na,  married  vooman.        8.  ingS'nium,^  character. 

EXERCISES. 

Spell,  syllabicate,  and  pronounce  the  following  words ;  — 

1.  r§gina,  queen;  ^uila,  eagle;  insula,  island,     2.  domi- 

nus,   lord;    helium,   war;    annus,   year;    amicus,  friend, 

3.  judex,  judge  ;  pueri,  hoys  ;  virgines,  maidens  ;  animalia, 

animals;  flumen,  river;  civitas,  state. 
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NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  accent,  as  affected  by  an  enclitic,  will  be  explained  later. 

2.  Notice  tliat  the  penult  is  short. 

What  is  accent  1  Write  a  word  witli  the  accent  on  the  penult.  How 
do  you  accent  Latin  words  of  two  syllables  ?  Of  three  syllables  ?  Is 
the  last  syllable  of  a  Latin  word  ever  accented  ?  Does  the  quantity  of 
tlie  syllable  or  of  the  vowd  determine  the  place  of  accent?  {Ans.  The 
quantity  of  the  syllable ;  the  vowel  may  be  short,  but  the  syllable  long.) 
When  can  a  short  penult  take  the  accent  ? 


LESSON  VI. 
THE   ENGLISH   METHOD. 

39.  For  those  who  prefer  to  retain  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion, the  following  rules  are  given.  The  pupil  should  notice 
that  the  long  or  short  vowel-sounds  indicated  in  these  rules 
are  wholly  independent  of  the  real  quantity  of  the  vowel. 

1.  In  monosyllables  the  vowel  has  — 

a.  The  long  sound,  if  it  ends  the  syllable ;  as,  si,  me,  spe. 

h.  The  short  sound,  if  followed  by  a  consonant ;  as,  ib,  cum, 
h6c,  hfts.  ExceDt  post,  monosyllables  in  c«,  and  (in  plural  cases) 
05,  where  it  has  the  long  sound ;  as,  rSs,  h5s,  Ss. 

2.  An  accented  penult  has  — 

a.  The  long  vowel-sound  before  a  single  consonant  (or  a  mute 
with  I  or  r),  or  before  a  vowel  or  diphthong ;  as,  p&'ter,  lib-er-a.'lis, 
dS'us,  sa'cra,  pa'tris. 

h.  The  short  vowel-sound  before  two  consonants  (except  a  mute 
followed  by  /  or  r)  or  a; ;  as,  reg'nam,  rez'i. 

3.  An  accented  antei)enult  has  — 

a.  The  long  vowel-sound  before  a  vowel ;  as,  S'adem,  hi'e-mis, 
fii'e-rat. 

h.  The  short  vowel-sound  before  a  consonant;  as,  in'su-la, 
i-tin'e-ris. 

Exceptions,  (a)  u  before  a  single  consonant  (or  a  mute  with 
I  or  r)  has  the  long  sound :  jtl've-nis,  Ifl'ri-dus,  pu'tri-dus ;  but 
before  hi  the  short  sound,  as  in  res-pub'li-ca. 
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(6)  a,  e,  o,  before  a  single  consonant  (or  a  mute  with  I  or  r)  fol- 
lowed by  two  vowels,  the  first  of  which  is  c,  i,  or  y,  have  the  long 
sound;  as,  impe'ri-um,  do'ce-o,  a'cri-a. 

4.  In  all  unaccented  syllables  the  vowel-sound  is  — 

a.  Long,  if  followed  by  a  single  consonant  (or  a  mute  with  /  or  r) : 
as  do-lo'iis ;  but  final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  are  short, 
in  a  vowel,  long ;  as,  con-sul  (except  es,  and  in  plural  cases  os  at 
the  end  of  the  word). 

h.  Shoi-t  before  x,  or  any  two  consonants;  as,  bel-lo'rum, 
rez-is'aet. 

Exception.  Final  a  is  sounded  as  in  the  last  syllable  of  America, 
as  men'sa;  and  the  vowel-sounds  in  tibi  and  sibi  are  as  in  the 
English  lily. 

Note.  Compounds  generally  follow  the  same  rules ;  but  if  the 
first  part  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel-sound  is  short:  as,  obit, 
redlt,  ab-e'rat,  prae-ter'e-a,  transl-tur  (except  poat  and  its 
compounds,  and  final  syllables  in  as  and  os  of  plural  cases:  as, 
j^oat-quam,  hoa'ce). 

5.  Diphthongs  follow  the  same  rules  as  the  vowels  which 
represent  them  in  English ;  thus,  — 

a.  a:  and  ce  have  the  sound  of  e ;  that  is,  long  in  cadluxn,  a-mco'- 
nua,  short  in  haeal-to,  a-mconl-taa. 

h.  In  poetry  ei  may  be  regarded  as  a  diphthong,  as  in  dein'de, 
having  the  sound  of  i  in  mind ;  eti,  au,  oi,  nave,  wiien  diphthongs, 
the  same  sound  as  in  feud,  author,  coin,  as  Orpheus,  Oileoa,  aurtun ; 
ui  is  a  diphthong,  having  the  long  sound  of  i  in  huic.  cui,  hui ; 
M,  in  connection  with  other  vowels  or  diphthongs,  sometimes  has 
the  sound  of  w  after  g  or  .<;,  as  qui,  lin'gua,  aua'deo,  quae'ro. 

c.  In  such  words  as  G&iua,  Pomp6iua,  AquilSia,  t  is  sounded 
like  y ;  as,  Ga-yua,  Pom-p6-3rua,  etc. 

6.  Consonants  have  generally  the  same  power  as  in  Eng- 
lish; thus, — 

a.  Before  e,  t,  y,  and  the  diphthongs  ce,  eu,  ce,  c  has  the  sound 
of  s,  and  g  of  J ;  ch  has  always  the  soimd  of  ^,  as  in  chemist ;  c,  «,  t 
often  have  the  soimd  of  sh  before  i  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  before 
eu  when  preceded  by  an  accented  syllable,  and  x  of  ksh,  as  aociua, 
cenaui,  ratio,  caduceus,  anxius. 

K'oTE.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  these  examples  the  rule  is 
only  permissive,  and  that  usage  varies  considerably  among  the  best 
authorities.  In  general,  when  the  word,  or  the  combination  of 
letters,  is  distinctly  foreign  to  us,  it  may  be  better  to  retain  the  pure 
consonant  sound,  as  in  men-ti-6'tur,  Min'ciua,  ca-du'ce-ua, 
Ly'ai-aa,  Mce'ai-a,  az-i-o'ma,  noc'ti-um. 
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It  is  very  common,  in  English  pronunciation,  to  slur  or  suppress 
the  more  difficult  consonant-sounds,  particularly  in  such  cases  as 
en,  gn,  ps,  pt,  /m,  or  x,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  CniduB, 
gnotus,  peeudopteris,  Tmolus,  3cylon.  But  in  an  accurate 
pronunciation  of  these  as  Latin  or  Greek  words,  the  full  consonant- 
sound  will  be  retained. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  correct  rule  to  authorize  the  slipshod 
and  slovenly  habit  of  enunciation  which  is  frequently  allowed.  To 
cultivate  a  clear  and  vigorous  utterance  of  unfamiliar  words  is  one  of 
the  incidental  benefits  of  careful  instruction  in  a  foreign  tongue. 


LESSON  VII. 

LATIH    VEEB8. 

40.  Verbs  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  assert  action^  being ^  or 
state  of  being, 

tt.  Verbs  are  also  classified,  according  to  their  meaning, 
into  — 

1.  Transitive  verbs,  which  require  an  object;  as, — 

He  beats  the  slave. 

2.  Intransitive  verbs,  which  do  not  require  an  object ;  as,  — 

The  man  runs. 

42.  Verbs  have  also  voice ^  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person. 

43.  Verbs  have  two  voices  :  — 

1.  The  active  voice,  which  shows  that  the  subject  does  the  action ; 
^'  The  father  loves  his  son. 

2.  The  passive  voice,  which  shows  that  the  subject  suffers  the 
action;  as, — 

The  son  is  loved  by  his  father. 

44.  There  are  four  modes:  the  indicative^  svbjunctive, 
imperative,  and  infinitive.  The  indicative,  imperative,  and 
infinitive  have,  in  general,  the  same  use  in  Latin  as  in  Eng- 
lish. The  use  of  the  subjunctive  can  be  learned  best  in 
connection  with  the  syntax  of  the  verb. 
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4&  Verbs  have  six  tenses  ^ :  three  for  incomplete  action 
and  three  for  completed  action, 

I.  Tenses  for  Incomplete  Action. 

1.  Present /  write^  I  am  writing. 

2.  Imperfect /  toas  writing^  I  wrote, 

'  8.  Future /  shall  write,  I  will  write. 

II.  Tenses  for  Completed  Action. 

1.  Perfect /  have  written^  I  wrote, 

2.  Pluperfect /  had  tcritten, 

3.  Future  Perfect  .    .    .    .     /  sJ^aU  have  written. 

Obs.  Tlie  indicative  moofl  has  all  six  tenses ;  tlie  mbjunctive  has 
the  jiresent,  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluj^erfect ;  the  imperative  has 
the  present  and  future  only;  and  Uic  injinitive  has  tne  present, 
perfect,  future,  and  future  perfect. 

46L  Tenses  are  also  distinguished  as, — 

I.  PrinciptUf  or  Primary  Tenses. 

1.  Present /  tvrite. 

2.  Perfect  Definite /  have  written. 

3.  Future /  shall  write. 

II.  Historical^  or  Secondary  Tenses. 

1.  Imperfect /  was  writing. 

2.  AoRisT,  or  Historical  Perfect  .    /  wrote. 

3.  Pluperfect    ......../  had  written, 

47.  The  present,  future,  pluperfect,  and  future  perfect** 
tenses  have,  in  general,  the  same  use  in  Latin  as  in  English. 

48.  The  imperfect  tense  expresses  an  action  as  going  on 
in  past  time,  i.e.  a  continued,  repeated,  or  customary  past 
action ;  as,  — 

/  was  wi'iting.         I  used  to  write. 

49.  The  perfect  tense  has  two  uses,  distinguished  as  per- 
fect definite  and  aorist,  or  historical  perfect,  corresponding 
to  the  perfect  and  past  tenses  in  English  ;  as,  — 

/  have  written  (definite). 

/  wrote  (aorist,  or  historical  perfect). 
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50.  Verbs,  like  nonns,  have  two  numbers^  singular  and 
plural ;  and  three  persons^  first,  second,  and  third. 

5L  The  voice,  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  a 
Latin  verb  is  indicated  by  the  endings;  as, — 

&mat,  he  loves,  Sbn&bat,  he  was  loving, 

52.  The  various  verbal  forms  that  have  voice,  mood,  tense, 
number,  and  person,  make  up  the ^n/^e^  verb.  Besides  these, 
there  are  three  other  forms  derived  from  verbs,  and  partaking 
of  their  signification.     These  are  :  — 

1.  The  participle,  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  the 
form  of  an  adjective.  A  Latin  verb  has  four  participles :  two  in 
the  active,  the  piesent  and  the  future ;  and  two  in  the  passive,  the 
perfect  and  the  gerundive ;  as,  — 

Active. 

Present SbnSlns,  loving. 

Future Sbn&tiirus,  about  to  love. 

Passive. 

Perfect &mSltus,  loved. 

Gerundive      ....     &mandus,  deserving  to  he  loved. 

2.  The  gerund,  which  gives  the  meaning  of  tlie  verb  in  the  form 
of  a  verbal  noun  of  the  second  declension.  It  corresponds  to  the 
English  verbal  noun  in  -ing ;  as, — 

^kmandX,  of  loving. 

3.  The  supine,  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  form 
of  a  verbal  noun  of  the  fourth  declension.  It  has  two  forms,  one 
in  -um,  the  other  in  -u ;  as,  — 

&m&tum,  to  love.  Sbn&tii,  to  he  loved. 

53.  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are,  the  present  indica- 
tive^ the  present  infinitive,  the  perfect  indicative,  and  the  per- 
fect participle.  These  are  called  t\\Q  principal  paHs,  because 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  verb  are  formed  from  them. 

Obs.  The  supine  in  -um,  called  by  many  grammarians  one  of 
the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  belongs,  in  fact,  to  only  about  two 
hundred  Latin  verbs ;  then,  again,  those  verbs  that  are  invariably 
intransitive  have  the  perfect  participle  in  the  neuter  gender  only. 
This  part,  then,  called  in  the  dictionaries  the  supine  in  -um,  must. 
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in  most  cases,  be  the  neuter  of  the  perfect  participle ;  and  I  have 
ventured,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  to 
give  it  this  name,  and  also  to  substitute,  in  place  of  supine  stem,  the 
more  correct  term  participial  stem. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  six  tenses  are  found  only  in  the  indicative  mood. 

2.  The  imperfect,  aorist,  and  pluperfect  tenses  are  sometimes  called 
the  preterite  tenses. 

3.  A  verb  in  any  mood  except  the  infinitive  is  called  definite  verb. 
How  many  tenses  in  Latin  1    Define  the  word  tense.    Define  voice  as 

used  in  grammar.  {Ans.  Voice  is  a  modification  which  shows  whether 
the  subject  acts  or  is  acted  upon.)  Define  mode.  Mention  the  primary 
tenses.  How  are  voice,  mode,  tense,  etc.,  expressed  in  English  1  (Ans. 
By  the  use  of  auxiliaries^  or  helping  words.)     How  in  Latin  1 
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Obs.  In  English,  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  verbs 
are  indicated  chiefly  by  certain  words  prefixed  to  the  verb,  but  in 
some  cases  by  the  endings  of  the  verbs;  as.  Present,  he  writes; 
Future,  he  will  write;  Imperfect,  he  was  writing.  In  Latin,  these 
forms  are  always  denoted  oy  the  endings  of  the  verb ;  as,  Smat,  he 
loves;  ftmSlbit,  he  will  love ;  &m&bat,  he  was  loving.  Each  of  these 
Latin  words  shows  its  person  by  its  ending,  which  is,  therefore, 
called  the  personal  ending;  hence,  with  Latin  verbs,  the  personal 
pronouns  may  be,  and  generally  are,  omitted.  The  changing  of 
these  endings  to  denote  some  modification  of  meaning,  or  to  show 
some  relation  to  other  words,  is  called  Conjugation. 

54.  In  order  to  determine  how  to  conjugate  a  Latin- 
verb,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  Present  Infinitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

Prssbnt.  Infinitiyb. 

1.  &mo,  /  love;  ftpftre,  to  love. 

2.  mdneo,  /  advise ;  mdnSre,  to  advise. 

3.  rSgo,  /  rule  ;  rSgSre,  to  rule. 

4.  audio,  /  hear;  audlre,  to  hear. 
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Obs.  The  pupil  will  notice  that  the  infinitive  in  Latin  is  formed 
not  as  in  English,  by  placing  the  preposition  to  before  the  simple 
form  of  the  verb,  but  by  adding  -re.  Each  of  these  verbs  has,  also, 
a  characteristic  vowel  before  the  infinitive  ending,  which  in  fano 
is  -a-,  in  mdneo  is  -e-,  in  rSgo  is  -^-,  and  in  audio  is  -i-. 

55.  Accordingly,  Latin  verbs  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  called  Conjugations^  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  the  characteristic  vowel  before  the  ending  -re 
of  the  present  infinitive  active,  as  follows :  — 


Conjug^ation. 

Characteristic 
Vowel». 

Infinitive 
Endings. 

I. 

n. 
in. 

IV. 

a 
e 
e 
i 

are 
ere 
e-re 
ire 

1.  The  vowel  before  -re  is  called  the  stem-charactenstic ; 
thus,  the  stem  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  ends  in  d, 
the  second  in  e,  the  third  in  e,  the  fourth  in  i. 

2.  Besides  the  present  stem,  there  is  often  a  simpler  form 
that  forms  the  basis  of  the  entire  conjugation,  called  the 
verb-stem.  In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations 
the  verb-stem  is  generally  the  same  as  the  present  stem ;  in 
the  third  conjugation  reg-  is  the  verb-stem,  and  rege-  the 
present  stem ;  as. 


Verb-stem .    . 
Infinitive  .    . 

Conj.  I. 

Conj.  II. 

Conj.  III. 

Conj.  IV. 

ama- 
ama-re, 
to  love. 

mone- 
mdne-re, 

to  advise. 

reg-,  minu- 
reg-ere,  to  rule. 
ininu-ere,<o/esse«. 

andi- 
audi-re, 

to  hear. 

3.  The  verb-stems  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conju- 
gations end  in  the  vowels  d,  e,  f ;  the  verb-stem  of  the  third 
conjugation  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  %i ;  hence  the  distinc- 
tion of  vowel  and  consonant  conjugations. 
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Tell  to  which  conjugation  each  of  the  following  verbs 
belongs :  — 

Present  Indicativb.  Infinitivb. 

1.  laudo,  I  praise;^  laudftre,  to  praise, 

2.  dSleo,  /  destroy  ;  dSlSre,  to  destroy, 

3.  tSgo,  /  cover;  tSgSre,  to  cover, 

4.  mfUiio,  I  fortify;  mflnlre,  to  fortify, 

5.  audio,  /  hear;  audire,  to  hear, 

6.  h&beo,  /  have  ;  h&bSre,  to  have, 

7.  haurio,  /  drain;  haurire,  to  drain. 

8.  ntimSro,  /  count;  ntimSrftre,  to  count, 

9.  ftlgio.  I  flee;  fttgftre,  to  flee, 

10.  erro,  /  wander;  errftre,  to  wander, 

11.  mdveo,  /  move;  mdvere,  to  move. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Notice  that  the  pronoun  /  is  supplied  in  translating. 

How  many  conjugations  are  there  1  How  is  each  distinguished? 
What  is  meant  by  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  ?  How  does  the  Latin 
Terb  express  tense  ?   person  ?   number  ? 


LESSON  IX. 
PIEST    OONJUGATIOU. 

PRESENT    INDICATIVE   ACTIVE. 

56.  AH  verbs  whose  characteristic  vowel  before  the 
ending  -re  in  the  Present  Infinitive  is  -a-  belong  to  the 
first  conjugation. 

Present  Tense. 

57.  The  Present  Tense  is  formed  by  adding  personal 
ending^o  the  Present  Stem.^ 
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PABTIAIi    PARADIGM. 


Person. 

Formation. 

iBxample. 

£ngrlisli. 

Sing.  1 

Present  Stem+ 0 2 

amo 

/  love. 

2 

"      +  s 

amas 

Thou  lovest. 

3 

"      +t 

amat 

He  loves. 

F/ur.  1 

"      +  mns 

amamns 

We  love. 

2 

"          "      +  tis 

amatis 

You  love. 

3 

"      +  nt 

amant 

They  love. 

Obs.  1.  Note  that  the  vowel  in  the  endhig  of  the  third  person 
singular  is  shortened ;  short  vowels  in  final  syllables  are  generally 
not  marked. 

Obs.  2.  In.  English  we  indicate  the  person  and  number  of  the 
verb  chiefly  by  means  of  pronouns  standing  before  the  verb ;  as, 


Sing.  1.  /  love. 

2.  Thou  lovest. 

3.  He  loves. 


Plur.  1.   We  love. 

2.  You  love. 

3.  They  love. 


The  verb  changes  its  ending  in  but  two  forms ;  with  these  excep- 
tions it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  person  or  number  of  this 
verb  unless  a  pronoun  was  used  with  it.  In  Latin  the  endings  of 
the  verbs  were  originally  pronouns,  and  they  are  changed,  as  the 
pronouns  in  English  are,  to  indicate  the  person  and  number  of  the 
verb;  as, 

love-we  love-he  love-thou 


VOCABULARY. 

rRESENT. 

Pres.  Stem. 

Pres.  Infinitive. 

laudo,  praise.^ 

lauda.'t 

laudare. 

porto,  carry. 

porta. 

portare. 

pvi^no,  fight. 

pugna. 

pUgnare. 

v6co,  call. 

v6ca. 

v6care. 

ddno,  give. 

d6na. 

ddnare. 

EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  laudat.^        3.  pugnamus.^      5.  dSnatis. 

2.  vdcant.        4.  portas.  6.  laudamus. 


7.  ddnas. 

8.  pagnant. 
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NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  endings  were  originally  personal  pronouns :  laudas  means 
not  love,  but  thou  lovest.  The  pronoun,  when  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  need  not,  therefore,  be  expressed.  Note,  further,  that  the  endings 
show  the  number  and  person  of  the  subject,  but  not  the  gender. 

Obs.  This  is  true,  in  general,  only  when  the  verb  is  of  the  Jinit  or 
second  person.  With  the  third  person^  a  definite  subject  should  be  ex- 
pressed, unless  implied  in  what  precedes  or  follows. 

2.  Note  that  the  Present  Indicative  =  present  stem  -f  personal  end- 
ings, and  that  ftmS.  +  o  =  &mo;  also,  that  it  has  lost  the  m  (which 
appears  in  sum,  inquam).  The  o  stands  for  wi  and  the  preceding 
vowel ;  as,  &mo  =  &ma-o-m. 

3.  Read,  I  praise,  etc. 

4.  The  stem  is  laudSl,  and  by  adding  the  personal  ending  we  get 
lauda-o,  which  is  contracted  into  laudo. 

5.  Remember  that  the  present  tense  in  English  has  three  forms  :  — 

1.  laudo,  I  praise,  lam  praising,  I  do  praise. 

2.  laudSs,  thou  praisest,  thou  art  praising^  thou  dost  praise. 

3.  laud&t,  he  praises,  he  is  praising,  he  does  praise. 

6.  Observe  that  no  separate  Latin  word  is  required  for  the  pronouns 
/,  thou,  he,  we,  they,  etc. ;  thus,  ptig;n2Unus,  we  Jight,  contains  the  pro- 
noun we,  and  is  a  complete  sentence  in  one  word,  i.e.  contains  a  subject 

and  predicate ;  as, 

p{lgn&-mu8 

Jight-we 

pugn&-,  signifying  fight,  is  the  stem,  and  -mus,  signifying  we,  the 
personal  ending. 

How  is  the  first  conjugation  distinguished  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
characteristic  vowel  ?  How  is  the  stem  found  ?  What  are  the  personal 
endings  ?  What  do  these  endings  show  ?  Does  the  present  tense  denote 
completed  or  incomplete  action  ?  Ans.  The  present  stem,  and  the  tenses 
formed  from  it, — present,  imperfect,  and  future,  —  denote  incomplete 
action. 
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LESSON   X. 

FIEST    OONJUGATION   {continued). 

Imperfect  and  Future  Tenses. 

58.  The  Imperfect  and  Future  Tenses  are  formed, 
like  the  Present,  by  adding  the  endings  to  the  Present 
Stem. 

PARTIAL    PARADIGM. 


Imperfect. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Fxample. 

English. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Present  Stem  +  bam 
«     +  bas 
«     +  bat 
«     +  bamus 
"     +  batis 
«     +  bant 

amabam 

S,mabas 

S,mabat 

amabamus 

§,mabatis 

limabant 

/  was  loving. 
Thou  wert  loving. 
He  ivas  loving. 
We  were  loving. 
You  were  loving. 
They  were  loving. 

Future. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Fnglish. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Present  Stem  -f  bo 
"     +  bis 
"     +  bit 
«     +  bimus 
"     +  bitis 
"     +  bunt 

4mabo 

&mabis 

jimabit 

S.mabimus 

amabitis 

amabunt 

/  shall  love. 
Thou  wilt  love. 
He  will  love. 
We  shall  love. 
You  will  love. 
They  will  love. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indica- 
tive Active :  — 

1.  Present  ind.  =  Pres.  stem  +  Personal  endings. 

2.  Imperf.  ind.  =  Pres.  stem  +  Tense-sign  (-ba-)  +  Personal  endings. 

3.  Future  ind.  =  Pres.  stem  -f  Tense-sign  (-bi-)  +  Personal  endings. 
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Obs.  The  future,  like  the  present,  has  lost  the  m  in  the  first 
person  singular :  &mftbo  =  amftbom  as  the  present  amo  =  amom 
(cf.  sum). 

TOCABUULBY. 

Pbesent.  Pbisint  Snii. 

1.  r5go,  ask,  rogft-. 

2.  Ibco,  plough,  ftrft-. 

3.  p^Ot  prepare,  pfirft-. 

4.  narro,  narrate,  narrft-. 


EXERCISES. 
Analyze ;  translate  into  English :  — 

1.  r5gat.  6.  ptIgnftbfttiB. 

2.  narrant.  7.  d5nftblmu8. 

3.  rdgftbia.i  8.  pfirftbit. 

4.  portftbant.3  9.  firabunt. 

5.  laudftbftmus.  10.  v5oabia. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  translating  the  second  person  singular,  as  well  as  the  second 
person  plural,  you  is  commonly  used ;  as,  ftmfis,  you  love,  and  amflH«, 
you  love;  but  &m3s  is  used  of  one  person,  and  &mfttis  of  more 
than  one. 

2.  Observe  that,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  imperfect  and  future,  the 
stem  and  personal  endings  are  the  same  as  in  the  present ;  that  between 
these  there  is  a  tense-sign,  -ba-  in  the  imperfect  and  -bi-  in  the  future. 
The  elements  of  the  verb  then,  in  the  imperfect  and  future  tenses,  are : 
Ist.  The  Stem ;  2d.  The  Tense-sign ;  3d.  The  Personal  Endings ;  as, 

laudSl-bSl-mu8 

praising-tcere-we 

landft-  being  the  stem ;  -ba-,  were,  the  tense-sign ;  and  -mus,  we,  the 
personal  ending. 

What  is  tense?  How  many  divisions  of  time?  What  is  mode? 
How  many  modes  ?  How  is  the  present  tense  formed  ?  How  the  future  ? 
Write  the  inflection  in  the  imperfect ;  in  the  future. 
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LESSON   XI. 
LATIN    NOUNS. 

INFLECTION. 

59.  The  meaning  of  Latin  nouns  is  altered  by  In- 
flection; that  is,  by  changing  the  form  of  the  word, 
generally  the  endings,  to  denote  some  modification  of 
its  meaning,  or  to  show  its  relation  to  other  words. 
The  Inflection  of  nouns,  of  pronouns,  and  of  adjectives, 
is  called  Declension.  The  Inflection  of  verbs  is  called 
Conjugation. 

Stem  and  Suffix. 

60.  The  body  of  the  word,  to  which  the  suflSx  is  attached, 
is  called  the  stem;  as,' 

mHitis :  mllXt-  is  the  stem,  and  -is  the  termination. 

When  the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  and  the  suffix  begins  with 
/    a  vowel,  contraction  takes  place,  and  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  sometimes  disappears  ;  as, 

\  mensae :  the  stem  is  mensd-^  and  the  sufl&x  -i-»,  which  imite 

to  form  mensae,  the  s  being  dropped. 

1.  Each  case-form,  therefore,  contains  two  distinct  parts  : 
the  stem^  which  gives  the  general  meaning  of  the  word ;  and 
the  case-suffix,  which  shows  the  relation  of  that  meaning  to 
some  other  word  ;  as,  in 

mllitis,  of  a  soldier :  the  general  idea,  soldier,  is  expressed  by 
the  stem  mMt-;  the  relation  of,  by  the  suffix  -is. 

Obs.  It  may  be  found  convenient  to  divide  inflected  words  not 
only  into  stem  and  termination,  but  into  base  and  termination,  the 
base^  being  the  part  of  the  word  that  remains  unchanged  by  inflec- 
tion; as,  servus  (which  stands  for  servos),  a  slave,  gen.  servX,  of 
a  slave.  serv6-  is  the  stem,  -I  is  the  termination,  or  case-suffix ; 
the  o  is  dropped  before  1  to  form  servi,  of  a  slave ;  but  serv-,  to 
which  the  case-endings  are  added,  remains  unchanged  by  inflection, 
and  may  be  called  the  base. 
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Modificatiofis  of  Nouns. 

61.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  nouns  have  Gender, 
Number,  Person,  and  Case. 

GENDER. 

62.  The  gender  of  English  nouns  is  determined  by 
their  meaning.^  Gender  of  Latin  nouns  is  deterniined 
either  by  their  meaning  or  by  their  endings.  When  de- 
termined by  their  meaning,  it  is  called  Natural  Gender; 
when  by  their  endings.  Grammatical  Gender. 

63.  Rules  for  gender  according  to  meaning :  — 

1.  Names  of  male  beings  are  masculine  ;  as, 

"RomvlvLBy  Romulus ;  agricdla, /armer;  equus,  ^or^e. 

2.  Names  of  females  are  feminine  ;  as, 

Comfilia,  Cornelia ,  mtilier,  woman ;  pueUa,  girl. 

3.  Some  nouns  without  natural  gender  have  their  gender 
determined  by  their  meaning  ;  as  : 

(1)  Rivers,  winds,  months,  and  mountains  are  masculine ;  as, 
Tibdris,  the  Tiber;  Aquilo,  north  wind;  Aprllis,  April. 

(8)  Cities,  countries,  towns,  islands,  trees,  poems,  and 
gems  are  feminine ;  as, 

Aegyptus,  Egypt;  Corinthus,  Corinth. 

(3)  Indeclinable  nouns  are  neuter ;  as, 
fas,  divine  right ;  nihil,  nothing, 

NUMBER  AND   PERSON. 

64.  Latin  nouns  have  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural ;  and  three  persons,  firsts  second^  and  third. 

CASES. 

65.  In  Latin  ^  the  same  noun  may  have  six  different 
forms  to  express  its  relation  to  other  words ;  these  forms 
are  called  the  six  eases  of  the  noun.  The  names  of  the 
cases  are :  — 
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1.  The  Nominative,  the  case  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
It  answers  the  question  whof  or  what?;  as, 

The  boy  reads.    Who  reads  ? —  The  hoy. 
The  fire  burns.     What  burns?—  The  fire. 
Boy  and^re  are,  therefore,  in  the  nominative  case. 

2.  The  Genitive,  usually  translated  into  English  by  the 
possessive  case,  or  by  the  preposition  of.  It  answers  the 
question  whose  ?  of  whom  f  of  what  ? ;  as. 

The  man's  coat.    Whose  coat? —  The  man* 8. 
The  heat  of  the  fire.    Of  what  "i^  Of  the  fire, 
Man* 8  and  of  the  fire  are  genitives. 

3.  The  Dative,  usually  translated  by  the  prepositions  to 
or  for.    It  answers  the  question  to  or  for  whom  or  wJuUf;  as, 

The  teacher  gives  a  book  to  the  boy.    To  whom? — To 
the  boy. 
To  the  boy  is,  therefore,  in  the  dative. 

4.  The  Accusative,  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  and  of 
many  Latin  prepositions.  It  names  the  object,  whom  f  or 
what?;  as. 

The  man  strikes  the  boy.     Strikes  whom? —  The  boy. 
The  child  fears  the  fire.'    Fears  what? —  The  fire. 

Boy  and  fire  are  accusative. 

5.  The  Vocative,  or  the  case  used  in  addressing  a  person 
or  thing ;  as, 

O  boy !    O  fire ! 

The  fault,  dear  Bmttui,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

Boy^  fire^  and  Brutus  are  in  the  vocative  case. 

6.  The  Ablative,  usually  translated  by  from^  with^  by,  in, 
or  at;  as. 

The  boy  strikes  the  ball  with  the  bat.    With  what  ?  —  With 
the  bat. 
Then  with  the  hat  is  the  ablative. 

Obs.  1.  The  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  and  Ablative  are 
palled  the  oblique  cases, 

Obs.  2.  A  seventh  case,  the  Locative,  denoting  the  place  wJiere, 
is  found  m  a  few  words. 
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GBNfRAI.    VIEW    OF    THE    CASES    AND    THEIR    ENGLISH 
EQUIVALENTS. 


Relation  to 
Other  Word». 

Corresponding: 
Case  in  Engrlish. 

Answers  what 
Question. 

Nominative. 

Subject^ 

Nominative. 

whof  or  what  f 

Genitive. 

Possessive,  or  of. 

Possession,  or  of 
with  objective. 

whose?  of  whom? 
of  what? 

Dative. 

Indirect  Object. 

Objective,  with 
to  or  for. 

To  or  for  — 
whom?  or  what f 

Accusative. 

Direct  Object. 

Objective. 

whom  ?  or  what  ? 

Vocative. 

Case  of  Address. 

Independent. 

Used  in  addressing 
person  or  thing. 

Ablative. 

Adverbial. 

Objective,  with 
with,  in,  from, 
or  by. 

With,  in,  from,  by, 

at  — 
whom?  or  what? 

DECLENSION. 


66.  Latin  nouns  have  five  Declensions,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  final  letters  of  the  stem,  or  by  the 
terminations  of  the  genitive  singular ;  as, 


Declension. 

Genitive 
Ending:. 

Characteristic. 

I. 

n. 
m. 

IV. 
V. 

ae 

i 

-  1 

U8(uis) 
ei 

a  =  a-stems.* 
6  =  o-stems. 
i  or  a  consonant 

=  consonant  or  /-stems, 
u  =  (/-stems, 
e  =  e-stems. 

Ob8.  The  method  of  distinguishing  the  declension  by  the  end- 
ing of  the  genitive  singular  had  better  be  adopted  at  first,  because 
it  is  used  in  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  to  designate  the  declen- 
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sion,  and  because  the  use  of  the  stem  is  confusing  to  young  pupils. 
The  plan  of  cutting  oft*  -rum  or  -urn  from  the  genitive  plural  in 
order  to  find  the  stem,  and  so  determine  the  declension,  presupposes 
that  the  pupil  is  already  able  to  decline  the  word. 

1.  General  Rules  of  Declension :  — 

(1)  Neuter  noims  of  all  declensions  have  the  nominative,  accu- 

sative, and  vocative  singular  alike;  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative  plural  are  also  alike,  and  always 
end  in  &. 

(2)  The  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  are  alike  in 

all  nouns  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  declensions. 

(3)  The  nominative  and  vocative  are  alike,  except  in  the  singular 

of  nouns  in  -m  of  the  second  declension. 

(4)  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  are  always  alike. 

(5)  The  genitive  plural  always  ends  in  -urn, 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences.  State  the  Latin  case  to 
be  used  to  represent  each  noun :  — 

1.  The  sailor  has  a  cottage.  2.  The  cottage  of  the  sailor 
has  a  table.  3.  Galba  sees  the  gates  of  Rome.  4.  Titus 
wounded  the  man  with  an  arrow.  5.  Titus  gave  the  book 
to  his  friend.  6.  The  sailors  of  Galba  wound  the  sailors  of 
Titus  with  arrows.  7.  The  soldiers  of  Caesar  defend  the 
towers  with  stones.  8.  Caesar  sees  the  walls  of  Rome. 
9.  The  leaders  of  the  people  give  peace  to  the  city. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  base  is  the  same  as  the  stem  with  the  final  vowel  removed ; 
the  endings,  therefore,  contain  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  and  the 
suffixes,  both  being  obscured  by  contraction.  If  tlie  stem  ends  in  a 
consonant,  then  the  stem  and  base  are  the  same,  and  the  endings  are 
the  simple  case-endings ;  as,  reg-is.  Reg-  is  botli  the  stem  and  the  base 
to  which  the  case-endings  may  be  attached  unchanged. 

2.  Note  that  gender  in  English  denotes  scar,  —  masculine  nouns 
denoting  males^  feminine  nouns  females^  and  neuter  nouns  neither  male 
nor  female.    In  Latin,  this  natural  distinction  of  gender  is  applied  only 
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to  males  and  females;  the  gender  of  all  other  nouns  depends  on  artificial 
distinctions,  and  is  determined  by  special  rules. 

3.  English  nouns  have  few  changes  of  forms.  The  possessive  case 
is  the  only  one  that  always  has  a  special  form. 

4.  The  final  vowel  of  the  stem  is  called  the  stem-letter,  or  stem- 
characteristic. 

Define  inflection.  How  many  cases  have  nouns  ?  How  is  the  gender 
of  Latin  nouns  determined  ?  What  is  meant  by  grammatical  gender  ? 
Name  the  cases.  What  is  inflection  ?  How  does  inflection  differ  from 
declension?  What  parts  of  speech  are  declined?  What  are  the 
properties  of  Latin  nouns  ?  Define  the  word  "  properties."  How 
many  declensions  have  Latin  nouns  ?  Explain  the  meaning  of  stem ; 
of  base.  ^d^ 


LESSON  XII. 

NOUHS.-nEST    DEOLEirSIOlf. 

67.   Nouns  of  the  First  Declension  end  in  -a  and  V,^ 
feminine ;  -as  and  -e«,^  masculine. 
Nouns  in  -a  2  are  thus  declined:! 


PARADIGM. 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Case  Ending:». 

Singular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 

Abl.  . 

• 
mensa,^  a  table.* 

mensae,  of  a  table. 

mensae,  to,  for  a  table. 

mensam,  a  table. 

mensa,  0  table. 

mensa,  with,  from,  or 

by  a  table. 

mensae,  tables. 
mensarum,  of  tables. 
mensis,  to,  for  tables. 
menB&8,f  tables. 
mensae,  0  tables, 
mensia,  with,  from,  or 
by  tables. 

-a 

-ae 

-ae 

-am 

-a 

!- 

-ae 

-arum 

-is 

-as 

-ae 

-is 

YOCABUI.ARY.» 

&qua,  -ae,^  f.,^  water.  nauta,  -ae,  m.,  sailor, 

pueUa,  -ae,  f.,  girl.  $gric51a,  -ae,  u.,  farmer, 

inatila,  -ae,  f.,  island.  victdria,  -ae,  f.,  victory, 

porta,  -ae,  f.,  gate,  umbra,  -ae,  f.,  sJiade. 


tT"^'   ■ 
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FIRST   STEPS   IN   LATIN. 


EXERCISES. 

Decline  the  following  words  like  mensa.  Give  the  mean- 
ing,^ the  case,  the  stem,  the  gender,  the  number,  and  the 
case-endings  of  each  :  — 

1.  insulae.,  4.  puellist  7.  puella. 

2.  agricolae.  ,        5.  puellae.  8,  nautae. 

3.  nm^gtmn.        ^6.  agricolaruaflh.  9^  aquae. 

68.  Tlie^ectension  of  the  following  Gr^k  nouns  is  in- 
serted for  convenience  of  reference ;  they  should  be  omitted 
for  the  present :  — 


Cpo'^a 

cSmetSs,  m., 

SpltSme,  p., 

AenSfts,  m., 

comet. 

epitome. 

uEneas. 

NOM. 

cometes 

epitome 

Aeneas 

c 

Gen. 

cometae 

epitomes 

Aeneae 

1 

Dat. 

cometae 

epitomae 

Aeneae 

fl 

Ace. 

cometen 

epitomen 

Aenean  (-am) 

OD 

Voc. 

cometa 

epitdme 

Aenea 

Abl. 

cometa 

epitome 

Aenea 

NOM. 

cometae 

epitomae 

Gen. 

cometarum 

epitomarum 

?l 

Dat. 

cometis 

epitdmis 

s 

Ace. 

cometas 

epitomas 

^ 

Voc. 

cometae 

epitomae 

Abl. 

cometis 

epitomis 

Syn.   Porta  is  the  gate  of  a  city ;  janua,  the  door  (street-door) 
of  a  house ;  valvsie,  folding-doors  in  a  temple  and  fine  buildings. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Nouns  in  -e,  -as,  and  -es  are  Greek  words,  mostly  proper  names. 

2.  All  nouns  in  -d  are  feminine  unless  they  denote  males ;  as,  nauta, 
a  sailor,  is  masculine  by  signification.    (See  63.) 

3.  The  base  of  mensa  is  mens-,  and  to  this  the  case-endings  are 
added  to  form  the  cases.  The  stem  of  mensa  is  mensa- ;  the  final  -a-  of 
the  stem  disappears  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural. 
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4.  As  there  is  no  article  in  Latin,  mensa  may  mean  table,  a  table,  or 
the  table,  according  to  the  sense  required. 

5.  The  pupil  should  learn  the  vocabularies  so  well  that  he  can  give 
at  once  the  English  when  the  Latin  is  pronounced,  or  the  Latin  when 
the  English  is  pronounced. 

6.  The  ending  -ae  is  the  case-ending  of  the  genitive.   (See  61.) 

7.  In  the  vocabularies,  m.  indicates  the  masculine  gender;  f.,  the 
feminine;  and  n.,  the  neuter, 

8.  In  translating  the  exercises,  give  all  possible  meanings  of  each 
form.  For  example,  insiUae  may  be  genitive  or  dative  singular,  or 
nominative  or  vocative  plural :  of  an  island,  to  or  /or  an  island,  ye 
islands,  or  0  islands. 

How  do  you  distinguish  nouns  of  the  first  declension?  How  the 
gender  ?  How  do  you  find  the  stem  ?  (This  can  be  found  by  taking 
away  the  case-ending  of  the  genitive  plural,  -rum.)  How  do  you  accent 
agriodlae?  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of  puella?  How 
many  numbers  have  Latin  nouns  ?  How  many  cases  1  Name  them. 
How  many  genders  ? 


LESSON  XIII. 
SUBJECT   AND   PEEDIOATE. 

KXAMPUSS. 

1.  agricdla  vdcat,  the  farmer  calls, 

2.  agricdlae  v5oant,  the  farmers  call. 

3.  puellae  laudant,  the  girls  praise, 

Obs.  In  the  sentence  the  farmer  calls,  farmer  is  the  subject, 
and  is  in  the  nominative  case ;  calls  is  the  predicate.  Study  the 
other  examples,  and  note  (1^  if  the  subject  is  singular,  the  verb  is 
singular ;  (2)  if  the  subject  is  plural,  the  verb  must  also  be  plural ; 
and  (3)  that  the  subject  and  the  predicate  agree  in  person  as  well 
as  in  number.    Hence  the  following  rules :  — 

SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE. 

69.  RuLB  I.  —  The  subjeet  of  a  finite  verb  is  put 
in  the  nominative  case* 
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AGREEMENT   OF   THE   VERB. 

70.  Rule  II.  —  A  finite  verb  agrrees  with  its  sub- 
ject-nominative in  number  and  person. 

71.  Model  for  parsing  nouns  :  — 

agricdla  v6cat,  the  farmer  calls :  agric51a  is  a  masculine  noun, 
masculine  by  signification  (64)i ;  first  declension,  because  it  has  -ae 
in  the  genitive  singular ;  stem,  agricold- ;  declined,  sing,  agricola, 
agricolae,  agricolae,  agricolam,  agricola,  agrXcold,  plural  agricolae, 
agricoldrum,  agreed  lis,  agricolas,  agrlcolae,  agrtcolls.  It  is  nomina- 
tive singular,  and  is  the  subject  of  v6cat,  according  to  Rule  I.  : 
The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  ike  nominative  case, 

72.  Model  for  parsing  verbs  :  — 

agricdla  vdcat,  the  farmer  calls :  vdcat  is  a  transitive  verb  of 
the  first  conjugation,  indicative  mode,  present  tense,  third  person 
singular,  to  agree  with  the  subject  agricdla,  according  to  Rule  II. : 
A  finite  verb  agrees  with  the  subject-nominative  in  number  and  person, 

VOCABULARY. 

rfiglna,  -ae,  f.,  queen,  ptlgno,  -^e,  fight, 

scriba,  -ae,  m.,  clerk,  c5n-firmo,  -are,  establish, 

dSlecto,^  -are,  delight,  porto,  -Sre,  carry, 

occtipo,  -are,  take  possession  of  seize,    d5no,  -are,  give, 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences ;  parse  each  word  ;  trans- 
late into  English :  — 

1.  reglna  laudat.*  4.  Laudas.'* 

2.  scrlbae  portant.  5.  Laudamus. 

3.  puellae  laudant.  6.  Reglnae  donant. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  We  fight,  they  fight,  he  fights.  2.  The*  sailor  calls. 
3.  The  queen  praises.  4.  The  queens  praise.  5.  We  praise. 
6.  They  establish. 
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NOTES    ANI>    QUESTIONS. 

1.  These  figures  refer  to  sections  in  this  book. 

2.  Give  the  infinitive  of  each  verb. 

3.  When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  expressed,  the  pronoun,  although 
contained  in  the  verb,  is  not  needed  in  English ;  thus,  rfiglna  laudat, 
the  queen  praises,  not  the  queen  she  praises. 

4.  The  subject  of  laudfls  is  implied  in  the  ending  of  the  verb. 

5.  Remember  that  the  article  is  not  to  be  translated. 

6.  As  to  the  order  of  words  in  the  Latin  sentences,  the  subject 
usually  stands  first,  but  the  predicate  may  be  placed  before  the  sub- 
ject for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

What  is  a  transitive  verb  ?  Define  subject ;  predicate.  What  part 
of  speech  must  the  subject  always  be  1    Why  is  the  u  in  puella  short  1 


LESSON  XIV. 
SUBJECT   AND    OBJECT. 

EXAMPLES; 

1.  agric61a  nautfts  vdcat,  the  farmer  calls  the  sailors. 

2.  rSgfna  puellfts  laudat,  the  queen  praises  the  girls. 

3.  ftmlcitiam  cdnfirmat,  he  establishes  friendship, 

Obs.  In  the  sentence  the  farmer  calls  the  sailors,  farmer  is 
the  subject,  calls  the  predicate,  and  sailors,  which  completes  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  by  telling  whom  or  what  the  farmer  calls,  is 
the  direct  object.  Notice  that  this  object  in  English  is  in  the 
objective  case,  and  follows  the  verb  calls ;  the  direct  object  in  Latin 
is  in  the  accusative  case,  and  precedes  the  verb.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing rule :  — 

DIRECT   OBJECT. 

73.  Rule  III.  —  The  direct  object  of  a  transitive 
verb  is  put  in  the  accusative. 

a.  Many  verbs  that  are  transitive  in  Latin  are  translated  into 
English  by  a  verb  and  preposition ;  as,  pScuniam  posttilat,  he  asks 
for  (demands)  money. 
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74.   Model  for  parsing  the  object :  — 

agrlc51a  naut^s  vdcat,  the  farmer  calls  the  sailors :  nautfis  is  a 
masculine  noun  of  the  first  declension,  masculine  by  signification, 
and  first  declension  because  it  has  -ae  in  the  genitive  smgular; 
stem,  nautd-;  declined,  sing,  nauta^  nautaey  nautae,  nautam,  nauta, 
nautd,  plural  nautae,  nautarum,  nautis,  nautas,  nautae,  nautis.  It  is 
in  the  accusative  plural,  the  object  of  v6cat,  according  to  Rule  III. : 
The  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative* 

VOCABULARY. 

filia,^  -ae,  f.,  daughter,  p&ro,^  prepare. 

pgcunia,  -ae,  f.,  money,  Uro,  plough. 

^xnicitia,  -ae,  f.,  friendship,  do,^  give, 

Spistilla,  -ae,  f.,  Iette7\  ezspecto,  expect. 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences ;  parse  each  word  ;  trans- 
late into  English :  — 

1.  Agricolae*  nautam  vocant.  2.  Vocamus.  3.  Regina 
filiam^amat.    4.  Regina  amicitiam  confirmat.    5.  Laudamus. 

6.  Puella  epistulam  exspectabat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  The  queen  calls.  2.  The  queen  calls  her^  daughter. 
3.  They  establish  friendship.  4.  They  praise,  they  call, 
they   prepare.       5.    The   queen   praises.       6.    We   praise. 

7.  The  girls  are  expecting^  letters. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  A  few  words  of  the  first  declension  have  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural  in  -&bus ;  as,  filia,  a  daughter  ;  dea,  a  goddess. 

2.  Write  the  infinitive. 

3.  The  infinitive  of  do  is  d&re ;  short  a  before  -re, 

4.  See  63. 

5.  Render  her  daughter.  The  pronouns  hisy  her,  their,  are  seldom 
expressed  in  Latin,  when  no  confusion  could  arise  from  their  omission. 
In  translating,  they  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  context. 
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6.  Not  to  be  translated. 

7.  Remember  that  the  indicative  has  three  forms  in  English. 
Which  cases  of  the  first  declension  are  alike  in  the  singular  ?  Which 

in  the  plural  ?  Write  the  ablative  singular  of  fllia.  How  many  ways 
can  you  translate  v6cant  ?  Name  the  stem  of  vdcant.  Is  v6cant  a 
complete  sentence  ?  why  ?  What  is  a  sentence  ?  What  is  the  case  of 
the  direct  object  in  Latin  ?  What  tenses  express  incomplete  action  ? 
Where  does  the  direct  object  usually  stand  ? 


LESSON   XV. 

HOUirS.-SEOOND.  DEOLEKSIOlf. 

75.   NouDS  of  the  Second  Declension  end  in  -«r,  4r^ 
'U8^  and  -(?«,  masculine ;  -um  and  -on,  neuter. 

a.  Those  in  -os  or  -on  are  Greek  words,  chiefly  proper  nouns. 

1.  Noons  in  -us  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


PARADIGM. 


Cases. 

Sinfpilar. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

dominus,  a  lord. 

donuni,  lords. 

Gen. 

domini,  of  a  lord. 

ddmindmm,  of  lords. 

Dat. 
Ace. 

domino,  <o  or  for  a  lord. 
ddminum,  a  lord. 

dominis,  to  or  for  lords, 
dominos,  lords. 

Voc. 

domine,  0  lord.' 

domini,  0  lords. 

Abl.  j 

ddmlQO,  with,  from,  or  by  a 
lord. 

dominis,  with,  from,  or  by 
lords. 

2.  The  stem  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension  ends  in  -o- ; 
thus  the  stem  of  ddminns  is  d6mlnd-. 

3.  The  characteristic  -o-  becomes  -?f-  in  the  nominative  of 
nouns  in  -vs  or  -wm ;  it  disappears  in  the  endings  4  and  -is 
(for  -o-i  and  -o-is).  The  nominative  singular  of  ddminus 
was  originally  ddmlnoa. 
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4.  The  case-endings  are  as  follows  :  — 


Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

/-US 

i 

Gen. 

i 

-drum 

DAT. 

i-0 

-is 

Ace. 

-Tim 

-08 

Voc. 

-e 

-i 

Abl. 

-6 

-is 

5.  The  genitive  of  nouns  in  -ius  and  4um  ends  in  a  single 
'i:  as,  fHius,  gen.  fili;  HSratius,  gen.  H6rati.  The  vocative 
of  proper  names  in  4us  contract  -ie  into  -I  without  change  of 
accent:  as,  Hdratl,  0  Horatius;  also,  fllius  has  fHI  in  the 
vocative. 

6.  Nearly  all  nouns  in  -us  are  masculine;  but  the  names 
of  trees^  plants^  etc.,  are  feminine  by  the  general  rule 
(63.  3  (2)). 


VOCABUI.ARY. 


aenniB,  -%  m.,  slave. 
amicus,  -1,  u.,  friend, 
5ctilu8,  -I,  M.,  eye, 
Gallus,  -I,  M.,  a  Gaul 
ezpHgno,  storm,  capture. 


fHiUS,  -I,  M.,  ^072. 

hortus,  -i,  M.,  garden. 
postCilo,  demand. 
Roxnanus,  -I,  m.,  a  Roman, 
pfi^o,  fight. 


EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  ;  parse  each  word  ;  trans- 
late into  English :  — 


s.  O.  V.  T. 

1.  Reglna  amicum  amat. 

2.  Amici  servos  vooabunt. 

3.  Servos  laudabimus. 


4.  Amicos  amabatis. 

5.  Amid  amicos  amant. 

6.  Servi  pugnant. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

irouirs.-SEOOin)  deolensioit. 

76.   Nouns  in  -er,  -ir^  are  declined  as  follows :  - 


PASADIGM. 


Sing^nlar. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

magieier,  a  master. 

m&gistri,  masters. 

Gen. 

magistn,  of  a  master. 

m&gistrdmm,  of  masters. 

DAT. 

magistro,  to  or  for  a  master. 

m&gistris,  to  or  for  musteis. 

Ace. 

m&gistmin,  a  master. 

m&gistros,  masters. 

Voc. 

magiater,'0  master. 

magistri,  0  masters. 

Abl.  3 

magistro,  with,  from,  or  hi/  a 

m&gistris,  wtth,  from,  or  hy 

master. 

masters. 

NOM. 

puer,  a  hoij. 

puSri,  hoys. 

Gen. 

puen,  of  a  hoy. 

puerorum,  of  hoys. 

DAT. 

paer5^  to  or  for  a  hoy. 

pu6ris,  to  or  for  hoys. 

Ace. 

pnemm,,  hoy. 

pueros,  hoys. 

Voc. 

puer,  0  hoy. 

pueri,  0  hoys. 

Abl.  1 

pa§r5,  withy  from,  or  hy  a 

pilaris,  with,  from,  or  hy 

hoy. 

hoys. 

1.  deus,  a  god  (stem  deo-),  is  declined  as  follows  :  - 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

deus 

dei,  dii,  di 

Gen. 

dei 

dedmm 

Dat. 

deo 

dels,  diis,  dis 

Ace. 

deum. 

deos 

Voc. 

dens 

del,  dii,  di 

Abl. 

deor 

deis,  diifl,  dis 

2.  The  endings  of  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular 
are  wanting  in  nouns  in  -er;  thus,  puer  is  for  pu6ms;  the 
e  in  puer  belongs  to  the  stem,  and  is  not  dropped.  Most 
other  nouns  of  the  second  declension  whose  stem  ends  in  'TO-, 
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preceded  by  another  consonant,  drop  us  and  insert  e  in  the 
nominative  ;  as,  ager,  stem  agro-.  The  -us  of  the  nominative 
and  vocative  has  been  dropped,  and  e  inserted.  The  follow- 
ing nouns  retain  e  in  all  the  cases:  viz.,  puer,  boy;  sdcer, 
father-in-law;  gSner,  son-in-law;  vesper,  evening;  UbSri 
(used  only  in  plural),  children;  and  a  few  others. 


The   Genitive  and  the  Appositive. 

£XAMPIi£S. 

1.  LabiSnus  ISgfttus,  Labienus,  the  lieutenant. 

2.  FHia^  rSginae,  the  daughter  of  the  queen,  or  the  queen* s  daughter. 

3.  Filia  SUnlci,  the  daughter  of  the  friend,  or  the  friend's  daughter, 

Obs.  In  the  first  example,  observe  that  the  noun  lieutenant  de- 
notes the  same  person  or  thing  as  Labienus ;  it  modifies  Labienus 
by  telling  what  Labienus  is  meant.  It  has  the  same  case  and  the 
same  number,  and  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  (a  modifier  in  near 
position) . 

In  the  second  example,  of  the  queen,  or  queen's,  limits  daughter 
by  telling  what  or  whose  daughter  is  spoken  of,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
modifier  of  it.  The  three  examples  represent  two  kinds  of  noun 
modifiers,  —  the  possessive  and  the  explanatory:  or,  in  Latin,  the 
genitive  and  the  explanatory.  In  Latin,  note  that  the  limiting  word 
m  the  first  example  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  word  it  limits ;  that 
it  denotes  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  noun,  or  name,  preced- 
ing. In  the  second  and  third  examples  note :  (1)  that  the  limiting 
word  is  in  the  genitive ;  (2)  that  it  denotes  a  different  person  or 
thing  from  that  denoted  by  the  limited  noun ;  and  (3)  that  the 
relation  of  this  genitive  to  the  limited  noun  is  expressed  in  English 
either  by  of  or  by  the  possessive.  Notice,  finally,  that  the  genitive 
stands  after  the  noun  which  it  limits.  It  may,  however,  be  placed 
before  the  noun  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  as,  rSglnae  filia,  the 
queen's  daughter.    Hence  the  following  rules :  — 


APPOSITIVE. 

77.  Rule  IV.  —  A  noun  used  to  describe  another 
noun  or  pronoun,  and  denoting  the  same  person  or 
thing*  is  put  in  the  same  case. 

1 .  This  construction  is  called  apposition^  and  the  limiting 
noun  an  apposiUve. 
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GENITIVE    WITH   NOUNS. 

78.  Rule  V.  —  A  noun  limitingr  the  nieaningr  of 
another  noun,  and  denoting  a  different  person  or 
thing,  is  put  in  the  genitive. 

VOCABULARY. 

&ger»  &grl,  u.,  field»  oampus,  -I,  field, 

gSner,  ginirl,  m.,  son-in-law.  f&ber,  fabri,  m.,  smith. 

vir,  virl,  M.,  man.  6nuntiO|  report. 

liber»  librl,  m.,  hook.  pdptUus,  -I,  m.,  people. 

narro,  narrate,  tell.  vasto,  lay  waste. 

vicus,  -I,  M.,  village.  schdla,  -ae,  f.,  school. 

Syn.  Ager  is  2i.  field  in  general ;  arvum,  the  ploughed  field ;  and 
campus,  the  enclosed  field,  or  plain. 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences ;  parse  each  word ;  trans- 
late into  English :  — 

1.  Servi  agrum  arabunt.  2.  PuerT  vocant.  3.  Virl  lau- 
dant.  4.  Flliam^  reginae  laudaut.  5.  Gener  arat.  6.  Ma- 
gistrl  vocant.      7.  Fllium^  vocat. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1 .  We  are  ploughing^  the  field.*  2.  They  call  the  boys. 
3.  They  praise  the  man's  sons.  4.  They  were  praising  the 
men.     5.  The  queen's  daughter  is  calling. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  dative  plural  ? 

2.  Form  the  genitive  and  vocative. 

3.  How  many  forms  has  the  indicative  present  ? 

4.  Notice  the  order  of  the  Latin  words. 

What  endings  do  nouns  in  -r  drop  ?  Is  the  vowel  u  in  puer  long  or 
short  1     Which  syUable  of  Hdratitis  is  accented  1     Of  HdrSti  % 
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LESSON   XVII. 
N0TI]ir8.-8E00m)   DEOLEUSION. 
79.   N0UU8  in  -urn  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

PARADIGM. 


Cases. 

Sinsrular. 

Plaral. 

NOM. 

bellum,  war. 

bella,  wars. 

Gen. 

belli,  of  war. 

belldmin,  of  wars. 

Dat. 

bello,  to  or /or  war. 

bellis,  to  or  for  wars. 

Ace. 

bellum,  war. 

bella,  wars. 

Voc. 

bellum,  0  war. 

bella,  0  wars. 

Abl. 

bello,  wiihy/rom,  or  5^  war. 

bellis,  with,  from,  or  by 

wars. 

1.  Like  bellum,  decline  :  — 

1.  templum,  temple. 

2.  d5num,  gift. 


3.  ezemplum,  example, 

4.  oppldum,  toion. 


Dative   Case  after   Transitive   Verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Librum  pu8r5  dat,  he  gives  the  hook  to  the  hoy. 

2.  Galba  Belgis  insidi&s  p^at,  Galba  prepares  snares  for  the 

Belgians. 

Obs.  In  the  sentence,  he  gives  the  hook  to  the  hoy,  or  he  gives  the 
boy  the  hook,  note  that  the  verb  gives  is  transitive,  and  that  it  is 
followed  by  the  direct  object,  hook,  in  the  accusative,  and  an  in- 
direct object,  hoy,  in  the  dative.     Hence  the  following  rule ;  — 

INDIRECT   OBJECT. 

80.  Rule  VI.  —  The  indirect  object  of  an  action 
is  put  in  the  dative. 

1 .  After  many  transitive  verbs  the  dative  of  the  indirect 
object  is  used,  together  with  the  accusative  of  the  direct. 
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,  2.  The  indirect  object  is  also  used  after  some  intransitive 
stnd  passive  verbs.  But  some  verbs,  transitive  in  English, 
are  intransitive  in  Latin ;  and  some,  intransitive  in  English, 
are  transitive  in  Latin. 

VOCABUIiARY. 

littSra,  -ae,  f.,  letter  (of  alphabet),  festlno,  hasten. 

UttSrae  (pi.),  -arClm,  f.,  letter^  via,  -ae,  f.,  tmy,  road. 

epistle.  caatrum,  -I,  n.,  forti    pi. 
insidiae  (pi.),  -SLrum,  snares,  am-  camp. 

bush.  Belgae,  -ftnun,  m.,  Belgian. 

oppidum,  -I,  N.,  town.  jugum,  -i,  n.,  yoke. 

rdsa,  -ae,  f.,  rose.  monstro,  show.  ^ 

matrdna,  -ae,  f.,  married  woman,  porta,  -ae,  f.,  gate. 

consUium,  -I,  n.,  counsel,  plan,  d5no,  give. 

auzXlium,  -I,  n.,  aid.  im-pl5ro,  implore. 

Syn.  PuSri,  children,  as  a  class ;  UbSrl,  children,  with  reference 
to  their  parents. 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences ;  parse  each  word ;  trans- 
late into  English .  — 

1.  Agricola  viam  nautis  monstrat.  2.  Matrona  rosas 
fUiabus  dant.  3.  Filia^  reginae  puellis  libros  donabit.* 
4.  Titus  Labienus  legatns  consilia  Gallorum  enunciat.  5. 
Romanls  consilia  Belgarum  enunciabit.  6.  Roman!  oppida 
expugnabunt. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1 .  He  gave  the  book  to  the  boy.  2.  Labienus  was  storm- 
ing the  town.  3.  We  report  the  plans  of  the  Gauls.  4.  We 
report  the  plans  of  the  Gauls  to  the  Romans.  5.  They 
show  the  wa}^  to  the  men. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Fllia  is  the  subject,  which  is  modified  by  rSginae ;  donftblt  is 
the  simple  predicate,  modified  by  the  direct  object  librds,  and  the  in- 
direct object  puelUs. 
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2.  Note  the  order  of  the  words ":  the  indirect  object  usually  precedes 
the  direct. 

What  nouns  of  the  second  declension  are  neuter?  What  is  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  declining  m&gister  and  puer?  What 
cases  are  alike  in  neuter  nouns  1 


LESSON    XVIII. 
PEEPOSITIONS. 

81.  Latin  Prepositions  are  used  either  with  the  Ac- 
cusative or  with  the  Ablative. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  in  Galliam,  into  GauL 

2.  in  GaUiSl,  in  GauL 

3.  cum  virls,  with  (in  company  with)  the  men, 

4.  ex  (or  6)  pr5vinci5,^om  (out  of)  the  province, 

5.  per  oppida,  through  the  towns, 

Obs.  Note  that  the  preposition  in,  with  the  accusative,  means 
into;  with  the  ablative,  it  means  in,  per  means  through,  and  is 
followed  by  the  accusative ;  cum  is  followed  by  the  ablative,  and 
means  with  (in  company  with). 


VOCABUIiARY. 

cum,  prep.  w.  abl.,  with,  prSvincia,  -ae,  T.,  province, 

dS,  prep.  w.  abl.,  from,  concern-  sine,  prep.  w.  abl.,  without, 

ing,  for,  Gallia,  -ae,  f.,  Gaul, 

S,^  ex,  prep.  w.  abl., /rom,  out  of.  in,  prep.  w.  ace,  into;  w,  abl., 
5,^  ab,  prep.  w.  abl.,  from,  away  in  or  on, 

from,  ambttlo,  walk, 

ad,  prep.  w.  ace,  to,  towards.  h&bito,  dwell  in, 

frUmentum,  -I,  n.,  grain,  porto,  carry. 

5ra,  -ae,  f.,  coast,  shore,  comporto,  collect. 
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EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  ;  parse  each  word ;  trans- 
late into  English :  — 

1.  Frumentum  in  provinciam^  portant.  2.  In  oppido 
habitabat.  3.  Magister  cum  piierls  in  agro  ambulat.  4.  Vir 
ab  insulae  ora  ambulat.  5.  Cum  BelgTs  amicitiam  confir- 
mant.  6.  Frumenta  ex  agris  comportant.  7.  Auxilium  a 
viris  implorant.     8.  Roman!  agros  vastabunt. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  They  dwell  in  the  town.  2.  In  the  province.  3.  Into 
the  province.  4.  He  conveys  grain  from  the  fields.  5.  In 
the  town.  6.  Into  the  town.  7.  He  conveys  the  grain  into 
the  town.  8.  He  walks  in  the  field  with  (his)^  son.  9.  They 
walk  away  from  the  shore.  10.  With  the  Gauls.  11.  He 
establishes  friendship  with  the  Romans. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  ft  and  6  are  used  only  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant ; 
ab  and  ex  before  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 

2.  A  preposition  with  its  noun  is  a  phrase ;  when  the  phrase  limits  a 
verb,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  it  is  called  an  adverbial  phrase ;  when  it 
limits  a  noun,  it  is  an  adjective  phrase.  No  special  model  is  necessary 
for  parsing  nouns  with  prepositions. 

Obs.  Observe  the  distinction  between  the  prepositions  in  and  ex,  and 
ad  and  ab.  in  (with  the  accusative)  and  ex  denote  motion  to  and/jo/n 
the  inside  of  a  place ;  ad  and  ab  (or  a)  denote  motion  to  and  from  the 
outside  of  a  place.  Thus,  v6nit  in  It^am,  when  one  comes  into  Italy ; 
ex  ItWft,  when  one  comes  out  of  Italy ;  but  ad  It&liam,  to  Italy,  when 
there  is  no  notion  of  entering  into  Italy  conveyed ;  just  so  ab  It^a, 
away  from  Italy ^  when  it  is  simply  expressed  that  he  came  away  from 
Italy. 

3.  Words  in  parenthesis  are  not  to  be  translated. 

Which  cases  do  prepositions  govern?  Mention  a  preposition  that 
governs  the  accusative.  What  kind  of  a  phrase  is  a  preposition  and 
its  noun  ? 
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LESSON   XIX. 
ADJEOTIVES.-PIEST   AND    SEOOND    DEOLENSIONS. 

82.  Adjectives  are  words  used  to  describe  nouns ;  and 
as  nouns  are  of  different  genders,  adjectives  are  declined 
to  agree  with  the  genders  of  the  noun. 

1.  Adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have 
one  form  for  the  masculine  gender,  another  for  the  feminine, 
and  a  third  for  the  neuter.     Thus  :  — 

The  masculine  is  decHiied  like  ddminus. 
The  feminine  is  declined  like  mensa. 
The  neuter  is  declined  like  beUmn. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  vir  bdnua,  a  good  man,  3.  virl  bdnf,  good  men, 

2.  rSglna  bdna,  a  good  queen.        4.  viros  bdnds,  good  men, 

5.  templum  magnum,  a  great  temple. 

Obs.  In  these  examples,  note  that  the  adjectives  are  all  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case  as  the  nouns.  Hence  the  following 
rule :  — 

AGREEMENT   OF   ADJECTFV^ES. 

83.  Rule  VII. — Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns 
in  grander,  number,  and  case. 


1.  Declension  of  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declen- 
sions (stems  ending  in  -o-  or  -a-)  is  as  follows :  — 


PARADIGM.  — 

-bdnus,  good. 

Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Mase. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

bonus 

bona 

bonum 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

bonorum 

bonarum 

bdnorum 

DAT. 

bono 

bonae 

bono 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Ace. 

bonum 

bonam 

bdnum 

bonos 

bonas 

bona 

Voc. 

bone 

bona 

bonum 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Abl. 

bono 

bona 

bono 

bonis 

bonis 

bSnis 

ADJECTIVES. 
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2.  Decline  together  miirus  altus,  a  high  wall. 


Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 

Abl. 

murus  alius,  a  high  walL 
muri  alti,  of  a  high  wall. 
muro  alto,  to  or/or  a  high  wall. 
maram  altum,  a  high  wall. 
mure  alte,  0  high  wall. 
(  mur5  alto,  with,  from,  or  6^ 
(      a  high  wall. 

muri  alti,  high  walls. 
murorum  altorum,  of  high  walls. 
muris  altis,  to  or  for  high  walls. 
murds  altos,  high  walls. 
muri  alti,  0  high  walls. 
muris  altis,  with,  from,  or  bg 
high  walls. 

3.  Adjectives  usually  stand  after  their  nouns,  but  an  em- 
phatic adjective  ma}'  stand  before  the  noun. 

4.  Adjectives  are  often  used  as  nouns,  especially  in  the 
plural  masculine  or  neuter :  as,  bdnl,  good  men;  multa  (ueut. 
"plur.)^  many  things;  omnisi,  all  things. 

84.  Model  for  parsing  an  adjective :  — 

rSglnam  b5nam  laudo,  /  praise  the  good  queen :  bdnam  is  an 
adjective  of  the  first  and  second  declensions;  stems,  bon^-  and 
bona-;  declined,  singular  bdnuSf  bona,  bonum,  etc.;  plural  boni, 
bona€f  bona,  etc.  It  is  in  the  accusative  feminine  singular,  and 
agrees  with  rSginam,  according  to  Rule  VII. :  Adjectives  agree  with 
their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 


VOCABULARY. 


multus,  -a,  -um,  many. 
n5vtiB,  -a,  -um,  new. 
cams,  -a,  -um,  dear. 
altus,  -a,  -um,  high  or  deep. 
magnuB,  -a,  -um,  large. 
fliivius,  -I,  M.,  river. 
rSpIdus,  -a,  -um,  swifl. 


disclpiilus,  -I,  M.,  pupil. 
murus,  -i,  m.,  wall. 
lacrima,  -ae,  f.,  tear. 
RhSnus,  -i,  m.,  Rhine  (river). 
ripa,  -ae,  f.,  bank. 
Ifttua,  -a,  -um,  broad. 
vSrus,  -a,  -um,  true. 


Syn.  Miirus  denotes  any  wall;  paries  (gen.  -Stis),  wall  of  a 
house ;  moenia  (gen.  -6rum),  wall  of  a  city  to  protect  from  the 
enemy. 
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85.  Decline  together  the  following,  making  the  adjective 
agree  with  the  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

1.  oppidum  munitum,  a  fortified  town, 

2.  puer  bdnus,  a  good  child, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Multis  cum  lacrimTs.  2.  In^  provinciam  magnam. 
3.  Per  multos  agros.  4.  Cum  servis  bonis.  5.  Trans- 
Rhenum  pugnat.  6.  Importamus  frumentum  in  Galliam. 
7.  Magister  bonus  dat  librum  novum  caro  discipulo.^  8.  Ad 
ripam  Rheni. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Of  the  high  walls.     2.  Across  the  broad  river.     3.  The 

master  gives  the  book  to  the  good  boy.     4.  With  many  men. 

5.  With  good  slaves.     6.  Across  the  broad  rivers.     7.  The 

good  girl  loves  the  queen. 

Syn.  MSgister  (mftgls,  greater)  is  a  master  of  a  school,  of  a 
feast,  etc. ;  ddminus,  master  of  a  family,  or  of  slaves. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Note  the  meaning  of  in,  followed  by  the  accusative.  -^ 

2.  The  preposition  trans  is  followed  by  the  accusative,  and  means 
across. 

3.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  analyze  the  sentences,  to  point  out  the 
modifiers  of  the  subject  and  of  the  predicate,  and  to  parse  each  word. 

What  is  an  adjective  ?  Of  what  declensions  are  adjectives  ?  The 
rule  for  the  agreement  of  adjectives  1 


LESSON  XX. 

ADJECTIVES. -FIRST   AND    SECOND   DECLENSIONS. 

86.  Besides  adjectives  in  -ws,  -a,  -um^  there  are  others 
of  three  terminations  in  -er^  -a,  -urn.  They  are  declined 
as  follows :  — 


ADJECTIVES. 
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PARADIGM.  —  niger,  black. 


Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

niger 
nigri 
nigro 

niger 
nigro 

nigra 

nigrae 

nigrae 

nigrum 

nigra 

nigra 

nigrum 

nigri 

nigro 

nigrum 

nigrum 

nigro 

nigii 

nigrorum 

nigris 

nigrds 

nigri 

nigris 

nigrae 

nigrarum 

nigris 

nigras 

nigrae 

nigris 

nigra 

nigrorum 

nigris 

nigra 

nigra 

nigris 

tSner,  tender. 

Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

tener 

tenera 

tenSrum 

teneri 

tenerae 

tenera 

Gen. 

teneri 

tenerae 

teneri 

tenerorum 

tenerarum 

tenerdrum 

Dat. 

tenero 

tenerae 

t^nSro 

ten§ris 

teneris 

teneris 

Acc. 

tehgrum 

teneram 

tenerum 

teneros 

teneras 

tenSra 

Voc. 

tener 

tenera 

tenerum 

teneri 

tenerae 

tenera 

Abl. 

tenerd 

tenera 

tenero 

teneris 

teneris 

tSnSris 

1.  niger  is  declined  in  the  masculine  like  m^igister,  and 
drops  the  e ;  tSner  is  declined  in  the  masculine  like  puer, 
and  keeps  the  e.  Both  are  declined  in  the  feminine  like 
mensa,  and  in  the  neuter  like  bellum. 

2.  Most  adjectives  in  -er  drop  the  e  in  inflection ;  i.e.,  are 
declined  like  niger.  The  following  retain  the  e,  and  are  de- 
clined like  tSner :  — 

1.  miser,  wretched,  4.  l&cer,  torn, 

2.  asper,  rough,  5.  liber,  free, 

3.  tSner,  tender,  6.  -prosper,  fortunate. 

And  the  compounds  of  -ger  and  -fer. 

87.  Decline  together,  making  the  Adjective  agree  with 
the  Noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case :  — 

1.  puer  aeger,  a  sick  hoy,  2.  vir  liber,  a  free  man, 

3.  puella  pulchra,  a  beautiful  girl. 
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VOCABUIiARY. 

aeger,  -gra,  -grum,  sick,  pdptUua,  -I,  m.,  people. 

miser,  -€ra,  -Srunii  wretched.  meus,  -a,  -um  (voc.  m.  ml),  my. 

noster,  -tra,  -trum,  our.  pSrlctilum,  -i,  n.,  danger. 

asper,  -Sra,  -Srum,  rough.  16cu8,2  -i,  m.,  place. 

R5m§nus,i  -a,  -um,  Roman.  castra,  -drum  (pi.),  n.,  camp. 

Rhdd^us,  -i,  M . ,  Rhone  (river) .  m3trimomum,  -i,  N.,  marriage . 

occiipo,  seize.  ludus,  -I,  m.,  school. 

Syn.  Miser  (opp.  he^txLS,  fortunate),  said  of  one  who  feels  him- 
self unfortunate;  infelix  (opp.  £61ix),  of  one  for  whom  nothing 
goes  according  to  his  wish. 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem  ;  parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Magno  cum 3  periculo.  2.  Ex  Gallia.  3.  In  Galliam. 
4.  In  Gallia.  5.  Trans  Rhodanum  in  Galliam.  6.  In  asperis 
locis  castra  lata  conlocat.  7.  Roman!  libera  Gallorum'*  op- 
pida  occupant.     8.  Puellae  bonae  reglnam  pulchi'am  amant. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  In  great  danger.  2.  With  great  danger.  3.  In  com- 
pany with  the  beautiful  girl.  4.  The  beautiful  girl  loves 
the  queen.  5.  Out  of  Gaul  into  Italy.  6.  Into  the  free 
town.     7.  The  Roman  people  seize  the  towns. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  the  Latin  expression  tor  Roman  people  the  adjective  R5mSUius 
always  follows  the  noun. 

2.  Idcus  is  masculine  in  the  singular,  but  is  both  masculine  and 
neuter  in  the  plural,  and  is  thus  declined :  nom.  16ci,  passages  in  books, 
and  16ca,  places;  gen.  15c5rum;  dat.  16cis;  ace.  15c58  and  16ca; 
voc.  16cl  and  16ca;  abl.  Idcis. 

3.  cum  stands  between  the  adjective  and  the  noun. 

4.  The  genitive  of  the  possessor  (190)  usually  stands  between  the 
noun  and  the  adjective  limiting  the  noun. 

With  what  cases  are  Latin  prepositions  used  ?  When  is  in  used 
with  the  accusative  ?  What  is  the  gender  of  nouns  of  the  second  de- 
clension '(     How  does  viri  aegri  differ  in  meaning  from  aegri  viri  ? 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  castra  in  the  singular  ?  (Sec  General  Vocab.) 
What  is  the  regular  position  of  an  adjective  ?  What  is  the  stem  of 
tfiner  ?  Is  -a  final  in  the  first  declension  ever  long  ?  When  ?  What 
is  the  regular  position  of  the  genitive  ?  Give  the  reasons  for  the  accent 
of  the  following  words :  ftmicl,  servdrum,  t^nSra,  Rhddanus. 


LESSON   XXI. 
FEBST    CONJUGATION. -ACTIVE   VOICE. 

PERFECT,    PLUPERFECT,    AND    FUTURE    PERFECT. 

88.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect 
Tenses  denote  completed  action,  and  are  formed  by 
adding  the  endings  to  the  perfect  stem. 

89.  The  Perfect  Stem  of  a  verb  of  the  First  Conju- 
gation is  formed  by  adding  -m  to  the  present  stem ;  as, 

£XAMPLE8. 


Pre«.  Infln. 

Pres.  stem. 

Perf .  stem. 

Perf.  Ind. 

amare 
pugnare 

&mar 
pugnir 

&mavi- 
pugnavi- 

ftmavi 
pugnavi 

Obs.  The  i  in  the  perfect  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  stem ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  considering  amdv-  the 
perfect  stem,  the  correct  form  is  here  given. 


PERFECT    TENSE. 


Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

EngUsh. 

Perfect. 

Aorist. 

Sing.  1 

2 

3 

Plur.  1 

2 

3 

Perf.  stem 

"    4-sti 
"4-t 
"       "    +  mus 
"    4- stis 
„(+runt 
1   or  re 

amavisti 

^mavit 

amavimus 

amavistis 

amaverunti 

or  &mavere^ 

I  have  loved.    \ 

Thou  hast  loved. 
He  has  loved. 
We  have  loved. 
You  have  loved. 

Thei/  have  loved. 

/  loved,  or 
/  did  love. 
Thou  lovedst. 
He  loved. 
We  loved. 
You  loved. 

Thet/  loved. 
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PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 


Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Engrlish. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Perf.  stem  +  ram 
"    +  ras 

"        "    +  rat 

"    +  ramus 
«    +  ratis 

"        "    +  rant 

amaveram 

&maveras 

amaverat 

Ibnaveramus 

Smaveratis 

S,maverant 

I  had  loved. 
Thou  hadst  loved. 
He  had  loved. 
We  had  loved. 
You  had  loved. 
They  had  loved. 

FUTURE    PERFECT    TENSE. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

P/wr.  1 
2 
3 

Perf.  stem +ro 
"        "    +  ris 
«    +  rit 
«    +  rimus 
"     +  ritis 
"     +  rint 

amaveris 

S.maverit 

S,maverimus 

amaveritis 

amaverint 

I  shall  have  loved. 
Thou  wilt  have  loved. 
He  will  have  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved. 
You  will  have  loved. 
They  will  have  loved. 

Obs.  The  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  is  shortened  in  the 
first  person  plural  of  the  perfect,  and  in  the  third  person  plural  it 
is  changed  to  e;  in  the  pluperfect  and  future  perfect  it  is 
changed  to  e.  Final  consonants  are  usually  less  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, and  for  this  reason  are  oftener  dropped.  In  this  way 
&mSlvSrunt  is  shortened  to  &mftv6re, — in  this  form  v  is  never 
dropped. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect 
Active  of  all  Conjugations  :  — 

1.  Perfect         =  Perf.  stem  +  Personal  endings. 

2.  Pluperfect    =      "        "     +  Tense  sign  -ra-  +  Personal  endings. 

3.  Fut.  perfect  =      "        "     +  Tense  sign  -n-  +  Personal  endings. 

2.  In  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem,  v  between 
two  vowels  is  often  suppressed,  and  the  second  vowel  is 
merged  in  the  first  (except  ie)  ;  as, 


Pluperfect  .... 
Future  Perfect .  .  . 
Perfect,  3(1  per.  plur.  . 
Perfect,  2d  per.  plur.  . 


EXAMPLES. 

amaveram  =  Umaeram  =  §.maram 
.     amavero      =  ^maero      =  Sunaro 
amaverunt  =  S,maerunt  =  amaront 
amavisti      =  5,maisti     =  Sunasti 
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3.  The  synopsis  of  the  verb  consists  of  the  different  forms, 
arranged  according  to  the  stems  (seep.  261).  The  synopsis 
of  the  Indicative  Mode  is  as  follows :  — 


Present  Stem,  ama-. 
Pres.      Impebf.         Fut. 
Ind.  .   .  amo     &mabam     amabo 


Perfect  Stem,  amavi-. 
Perf.         Pluperf.        Fut.  Perf. 
Sunavi     amaveram     &iiiavero 


Pres.  Ind. 

v6c6 

occiipo 

vasto 

v61o 

vtilnSro 

rSgo 

do 

hiSmo 


VOCABUI.ABY. 

Pres.  Inf. 

vdc&re 

occtlp&re 

vastSre 

vol&re 

vulnSrare 

rdgftre 

d&re^ 

higmSre 


Perf.  Ind. 
vdcSvI,  call, 
occiipftvl,  seize^  occupy. 
vastSvI^  lay  waste,  devastate, 
•vol&vl,  Jly. 
vulnSrSvI,  wound. 
rdgftvl,  ask. 
dSdl,  give. 

hiSmftvI,  pass  the  winter. 
in  mfttrlmdnium  d&re,  to  give  in  marriage. 
Syn.   V6co,  call,  and  to  address  with  the  appropriate  title;       y' 


ndmlno,  call,  or  mention  by  name. 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem ;  parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Vocaverat.  2.  Pugnaverit.  3.  Pugnabit.  4.  Roga- 
veratis.      5.   Vocaverimus.      6.   Laudaverit.      7.  Vastavit.^ 

8.  Gall!  oppidum  occupaverant.  9.  Amicitiam  cum  Romanis 
confirmaverit.  10.  Circum^  Roniam  hiemaverant.  11.  Cas- 
sius  Tito*  filiam  in  matrimonium  dedit. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  They  had  called.  2.  We  have  called.  3.  Ye  were 
calling.  4.  They  will  call.  5.  They  call,  or  are  calling. 
6.  They  did  fight.     7.  They  fought.     8.  They  have  fought. 

9.  They  had  fought.  10.  We  praise  the  boy.  11.  We 
praised  the  boy.  12.  We  have  praised  the  boy.  13.  We 
had  praised.     14.  We  shall  have  praised. 
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NOT£S  AN»  QUESTIONS. 

1.  do  is  irregular ;  it  has  a  short  before  -re,  and  the  perfect  is  dSdI. 

2.  Translate  the  perfect  both  ways ;  as,  he  has  laid  waste,  and  he  laid 
waste. 

3.  The  preposition  circuiu  means  around,  and  is  followed  by  the  ac- 
cusative, as  are  also  trans,  across,  inter,  between,  among,  and  propter, 
on  account  of. 

4.  Note  the  two  objects  of  dSdit. 

Obs.  Note  that  the  pluperfect  and  future  perfect  have,  in  addition 
to  the  personal  endings,  a  tense  sign,  -ra,  -ri ;  as, 

amSlvS-ra-nt,  loved-had-they, 

the  perfect  stem  being  am§vi-;  the  pluperfect  tense  sign  -ra,  had;  the 
personal  ending  -nt,  they. 

What  kind  of  time  does  the  perfect  denote  ?  What  are  the  divi- 
sions of  time  ?  How  is  the  present  stem  found  ?  The  perfect  stem  ? 
Decline  fllia. 


LESSON   XXII. 
FIEST    CONJUGATION. -ACTIVE   VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE    MODE. -QUESTIONS. 

90.  Simple  sentences  are,  in  Latin  as  in  English :  — 

1.  Declarative;  as,  puer  laudat,  the  hoy  praises, 

2.  Interrogative  ;  as,  puerne  ^  laudat,  does  the  hoy  praise  f 

3.  Imperative;  aSylaudSite, praise  ye. 

4.  Exclamatory;  as,  quam  fortlter  ptignati  how  bravely  he 

Jiyhts! 

91.  In  Latin,  questions  are  asked  by  means  of  Inter- 
rogative Pronouns,  Adverbs,  or  Particles,  and  are  not 
distinguished  by  the  order  of  the  words,  as  they  are  in 
English. 

1.  In  simple  questions,  expecting  the  answer  yes  or  no, 
an  Interrogative  Particle  is  used,  indicating  what  answer  is 
expected. 
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a.  Questions  with  the  syllable  -7ie  appended  (enclitic)  ask 
for  information,  without  indicating  what  answer  is  expected. 

b.  Questions  with  nonne  expect  the  answer  yes, 

c.  Questions  with  num  expect  the  answer  no, 

2.  For  questions  with  Inten-ogative  Pronouns,  see  245. 

92.   The  Imperative  Mode  is  used  in  commands,  ex- 
hortations, and  entreaties. 

PRESENT. 


Person. 

Formation. 

Example.                   EngliAh. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem 
Pres.  stem  4-  te 

amate 

Love,  or  love  thou. 
Love,  or  love  ye. 

FUTURE. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  to 
"     +  to 

Pres.  stem  +  tote 
"     +  nto 

amato 
amato 

amatote 
amanto 

Thou  shall  love. 
He  shall  love. 

Ye  shall  love. 
They  shall  love. 

VOCATIVE. 

93.  Rule  VIII. — The  vocative  is  used,  either  with 
or  without  an  interjection,  in  addressing  a  person  or 
thing:. 

VOCABUIiARY. 


arma, -5rum  (pl.)>  n.,  arms. 
proelium,  -I,  n.,  battle. 
Galba,  -ae,  m.,  Galha, 
porta,  -ae,  f.,  gate. 
aedificiuxn,  -i,  n.,  building. 
vlr,  virl,  M.,  man. 
iusIdiae,4U:um  (pi.),  f.,  snares. 


rSsa,  -ae,  f.,  rose. 
narro,  tell,  nan-ate. 
cdpia,  -ae,  f.,  abundance. 
copiae  (pi.),  v.,  forces. 
Titus,  -i,  M.,  Titus. 
nStilra,  -ae,  f.,  nature. 
nSgdtium,  -i,  n.,  business. 
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Syn.  Vir,  a  many  a  distinguished  man,  a  husband ;  hSino,  -Inis, 
a  man,  a  human  being,  includes  both  sexes  (opposed  to  vir  =  a 
fellow). 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem  ;  parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Vastate  provinciam.  2.  Vita,  Tite,  proelium.  3.  Voca 
puerds.  4.  Matronane^  puellam  vocat?  Vocat.  5.  Nonne 
Galba  msidias  parat?  6.  Num  poeta  reginae^  rosam  dat? 
7.  Maturate,  virl.^  8.  Matura,  Cassi.^  9.  Date,  viri,  Ro- 
mams  arraa. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Call.  2.  Call  (ye).  3.  Call  the  men.  4.  Does  the 
sailor  call?  Yes.  5.  Does  the  farmer  plough ?  6.  Tell  the 
story.  7.  Call  the  men,  Cassius.  8.  Hasten,  men.  9.  Haste 
(ye).  10.  Call  the  men  from*  the  fields.  11.  Praise  (ye). 
12.  Praise  the  pupils. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  -ne  is  an  enclitic,  i.e.  it  seems  to  lean  on  the  word  before  it.  The 
most  common  enclitics  are  -que  (and)y  -ve,  and  -ne,  used  in  asking 
questions,  and  also  cum,  withy  when  used  with  pronouns ;  as,  — 

pugrf  puellaeque  adsunt,  the  boys,  and  girls  too,  are  here. 

-que  is  the  enclitic ;  in  English,  too  is  the  enclitic.    The  -ne  appended 
to  mttr5na  in  Ex.  4  throws  the  accent  on  the  penult ;  as,  m&-tr5-na'ne. 

2.  Dative  case. 

3.  See  Rule  VIII. 

4.  See  75.  6. 

5.  Use  the  preposition. 

From  what  stem  is  the  imperative  formed?  Does  the  imperative 
denote  completed  action  ?  Give  the  personal  endings  of  the  impera- 
tive. Note  that  the  imperative  has  no  first  person.  How  many  tenses 
has  the  imperative  ? 
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LESSON    XXIII. 
NOUNS. -THIBD  DEOLENSION. 

94.  Nouns  whose  genitive  singular  ends  in  -is  belong 
to  the  Third  Declension. 

a.  The  nominative  endings  are  various:  a,  e,  i,  o,  y,  c,  /,  n,  r, 
5,  <,  and  X]  ,and  nouns  of  all  three  genders  belong  to  this 
declension.  ~ 

95.  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  — 

1.  Nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant. 

2.  Nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  the  vowel  i. 

96.  Nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  increase  in 
the  genitive ;  that  is,  the  genitive  has  more  syllables  than 
the  nominative  ;  as,  jtldez,  jtldlc-is. 

97.  Nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  do  not  increasein 
the  genitive  ;  as,  turris,  turris.     See  110  and  113. 

96w  Consonant  stems  are  divided,  like  the  consonants, 
into  — 

1.  Labial  stems p,  b,  v,  m. 

2.  Dental  stems t^^,  s,  n/ 

3.  Lingual  stems r,  1. 

4.  GuttufaTBtems  . c,  g. 

99.  The  sign  of  the  Nominative  Singular  is  s,  which, 
however,  is  dropped  after  I,  n,  r,  s,  or  combines  with  c  or  g 
of  the  stem  to  form  x=c  or  g-^-s;  t  ord  disappears  before 
s;  as,  St.  mflit- +  s  =  mlUts  =  milis  (with  change  of  vowel) 
=  miles.  The  nominative  of  neuter  nouns  is  the  same  as  the 
stem  (with  sometimes  changed  vowel,  see  100.  2). 
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I.    Consonant   Stems. 
100.  Stems  ending  in  a  Labial :  jt?,  6,  v,  m. 


PABAI>IGMS. 


Cases. 

Singfular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

princeps,  m.,  a  cAie/I 

principes,  chiefs. 

Gen. 

principis,  o/a  cAjV/. 

principum,  of  chiefs. 

DAT. 

principi,  to  or  for  a  chief. 

principibus,  to  or  for  chiefs. 

Ace. 

principem,  a  chief. 

principes,  chiefs. 

Voc. 

princeps,  0  chief. 

principes,  0  chiefs. 

Abl.  1 

principe,  with,  from,  or  by  a 

principibus,  with,  from,  or  by 

chief 

chiefs. 

Cases. 

trabs,  r.,  a  beam. 

hiems,  f.,  winter. 

Case-Endinifs. 

NOM. 

trabs 

hiems 

-8 

u 

Gen. 

trabis 

higmis 

•is 

DAT. 

trabi 

hidmi 

-i 

Ace. 

trabem 

higmem 

-em  . 

og 

Voc. 

trabs 

hiems 

-s  • 

Abl. 

trabe 

hieme 

-e  . 

NOM. 

trabes 

hiemes 

-es 

. 

Gen. 

trabum 

hiemum 

-um. 

s 

Dat. 

trabibas 

hiemibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

trabes 

hiemes 

-es 

Voc. 

trabes 

hiemes 

-es 

Abl. 

trabibus 

hiemibus 

-ibus 

1 .  Note  that  the  stems  are  princip-,  trSb-,  higm-. 

2.  In  forming  the  nominative,  the  vowel  before  the  final 
consonant  of  the  stem  is  often  changed.  The  most  common 
changes  are :  — 

(1)  From  I  to  e ;  as  princeps,  from  stem  princip-. 

(2)  From  i  to  u ;  as  cSput,  from  stem  cSpit-. 

(3)  From  t  to  o ;  as  virgo,  from  stem  virgin-. 

(4)  From  o  to  m  ;  as  corpus,  from  stem  corpor-  (which  stands 

for  corpos-). 

(5)  From  6  to  u ;  as  dpus,  from  stem  dpSr. 
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3.  The  case-endings  of  prlnceps  appc»ar  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  tlie  stem. 

4.  The  genitive  ending  -is  is  short. 

YOCABUIiABY. 

inter,  prep.  w.  ace,  helween,  sub,  prep.  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  wnrfer. 

among,  conjClro,  conjiir&re,  conjClr&vI, 
verbum,  -I,  n.,  word.  plot,  conspire, 

princeps,  prlncipis,  m.,  chiefs  Diviti&cus,  -I,  m.,  Divitiacus. 

leader.  f&billa,  -ae,  F.,  story,  fable. 

Cassius,  -I,  M.,  Caasius.  SlSquentia,  -ae,  f.,  eloquence, 

Syn.  Princeps  (primus  c&pio),  the  foremost,,  whose  example 
others  follow,  —  the  first  in  rank  and  authority;  primus,  the  first  in 
time  and  order  (often  interchangeable). 

101.   Decline  together  the  following  :  — 

1.  princeps  mae;nus,  a  great  chief 

2.  trabs  longa,  a  long  beam. 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem  ;  parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Ad  principem  Galliae.  2.  Cum  prlncipe  Galliae. 
3.  Principes  circum  Romam  hiemaverunt.  4.  Titus  prln- 
cipes  laudat.     5.  Cum  principibus.     6.    Yir  principes  vocat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  With*  the  chiefs.  2.  He  praises  the  chiefs.  3.  The 
chiefs  have  passed  the  winter  around  Rome.  4.  To  Diviti- 
acus, the  chief  ^  of  the  Gauls. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  company  with  =  cum. 

2.  Appositive. 

How  are  nouns  of  the  third  declension  classified  ?  How  is  the  nom- 
inative formed  from  the  stem  ?  How  is  the  stem  formed  ?  Of  what 
genders  are  nouns  of  the  third  declension  ? 
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LESSON  XXIV. 
NOUNS. -THIED  DEOLENSION. 
102.  Stems  ending  in  Dentals :  t^  rf,  5,  n. 
1.    Stems  in  t^  d, 

PARADIGMS. 


Cases. 

Sing^ular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

pes,  M.,  afoot. 

pedes, /ee^ 

Gen. 

pedis,  of  a  foot. 

pedum,  of  feet. 

DAT. 

pedi^^o  or  for  afoot. 

pedibus,  to  ov  for  feet. 

Acc. 

pedem, /oof. 

pedes, /ee^ 

Voc. 

pes,  Ofoot. 

pedes,  Ofeet. 

Abl. 

pede,  withy  from,  or  by  afoot. 

p^bus,  with,  from,  or  by  feet. 

NOM. 

miles,  M.,  a  soldier. 

milites,  soldiers. 

Gen. 

militis,  of  a  soldier. 

militum,  of  soldiers. 

DAT. 

militi,  to  or  for  a  soldier. 

militibus,  to  or  for  soldiers. 

Acc. 

militem,  soldier. 

milites,  soldiers. 

Voc. 

miles,  0  soldier. 

milites,  0  soldiers. 

Abl.  1 

miHte,  with,  from,  or  by  a 

militibus,  with,  from,  or  by 

soldier. 

soldiers. 

2.    Stems  in  s  (r) . 


PARADIGM. 


Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

flos,  M.,  flower. 

HbreB,  flowers. 

Gen. 

floris,  a  flower. 

florum,  of  flowers. 

DAT. 

flori,  to  ovfor  a  flower. 

floribus,  to  or  for  flowers 

Acc. 

^brem,  flower. 

flores,  flowers. 

Voc. 

flos,  0  flower. 

flores,  0  flowers. 

Abl. 

fldre,  with,  from,  or  by  a 

floribus,   with,  from,  or 

^ 

flower. 

Jlowers. 
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PARADIGMS. 


o.™ 

opus,  N., 

corpus,  M., 

gSuUS,  N., 

fulgur,  N., 

' 

work. 

body. 

kind. 

lightning. 

NOM. 

opus 

corpus 

ggnus 

fulgur 

li 

Gen. 

dperis 

corpdris 

generis 

fulgturis 

DAT. 

dperi 

corpori 

generi 

fulg&ri 

Ace. 

6pil8(^ 

corpus 

ggnus 

fulgur 

S 

Voc. 

dpus 

corpus 

genus 

fulgur 

Abl. 

dp^re 

corpdre 

g^ngre 

fulgtire 

NOM. 

opera 

corpora 

gen^a 

fulgtura 

Gbn. 

dpgmin 

corporum 

g§n§rum 

fiilgiirum 

1 

DAT. 

dperibus 

corporibus 

ggn^ribus 

fulgtiribus 

i 

Ace. 

dpera 

corpdra 

gto^a 

fulgtira 

Voe. 

dpera 

corpdra 

gSn§ra 

fulgtira 

Abl. 

dperibus 

corporibus 

ggneribus 

fulgtiribus 

3.    Steins  in  n. 


PARADIGMS. 


Cases. 

rfiglo,  r.,  region. 

Virgo,  r.,  virgin. 

nomen,  N.,  name. 

NOM. 

regia 

virgo 

n5men 

>j 

Gen. 

rggionis 

virginis 

nominis 

1 

DAT. 

rggioni 

virgin! 

nomini 

Aee. 

regionem 

virginem 

ndmen 

OD 

Voe. 

rggio 

Virgo 

nomen 

Abl. 

regidne 

virgine 

nondne 

NOM. 

regiones 

virgines 

nomina 

Gen. 

r^gionum 

virginum 

nominum 

1 

s 

DAT. 

rggionibus 

virginibus 

nominibus 

Ace. 

regiones 

virgines 

nomina 

Voe. 

regiones 

virgines 

nomina 

Abl. 

regionibus 

virginibus 

ndmlnibus 

a.  The  stems  are  p8d-,  mllit-,  fl6r-,  5pgr-,  corpSr-,  gSnSr-, 
falgQr-,  rSgi5n-,  virgin-,  n5min- ;  in  some  instances  the  vowel  is 
variable. 

h.  Note  that  the  dental  c?  or  /  is  dropped  before  s ;  as,  p6s  for 
pSds,  miles  for  mllits  (with  change  of  vowel) . 
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c.  Note  that  s  of  the  stem  becomes  r  between  two  vowels ;  as, 
fids,  fldris  (for  fl5ais);  hdnos,  later  form  hSnor,  Ii5n5ri8  (for 
hondsis). 

d.  In  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular,  the  case-ending  s  is 
sometimes  dropped;  as,  fulgur,  rSgi5,  virgo,  ndmen.  Nomina- 
tives in  o  have  also  lost  the  final  n  of  the  stem ;  the  stem  of  rSgid 
is  rSgi5n-. 

VOCABULARY. 

c&put,  capitis,  N.,  head.  causa,  -ae,  f.,  cause,  reason, 

flumen,  fluminls,  n.,  river.  ISgatid,  ISgAtianis,  f.,  embassy. 

Jtlra,  -ae,  m.,  the  Jura.  virttls,  virttttis,  f.,  valor. 

ob,  prep.  w.  ace,  on  account  of.    longus,  -a,  -um,  long. 

Syn.  PSpiUus  (originally  the  patricians)  came  to  include  the 
whole  people;   plebs,  the  plebeians,  a  part  of  the  people  without 

EDlitical  rights,  until  political   equality  was  established  by  the 
icinian  law,  B.C.  367 ;   QuirltSs,  the  Roman  people  in  theii'  civil 
capacity. 

103.  Decline  together  the  following :  — 

1.  caput  m&gnuxn,  a  large  head. 

2.  miles  bdnus,  a  good  soldier. 

3.  miles  acer,  a  spirited  soldier. 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem ;  parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Milites  laudant.  2.  Regina  virtutem  militum  laudat. 
3.  Virgines  carmen  longum  cantant.  4.  Ad  flumen  Rhoda- 
num.  5.  Milites  ob  cupiditatem  gloriae  pugnant.  6.  Prin- 
ceps  mores  viris^  dabat. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Note  that  the  ending  -is  is  long  in  plural  cases  of  the  second 
declension. 

How  is  the  stem  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  found?  What 
cases  are  alike  in  neuter  nouns  ?  The  stems  of  Latin  words  often 
appear  in  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin ;  as,  princip-al  (princip-, 
stem  of  pxinceps). 
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LESSON   XXV. 

NOUNS THTTIT)  DEOLiSfSIO». 

104.  Steins  ending  in  a  Lingual :  r,  I. 


PARADIGM. 


Cases. 

SingnilAi** 

Plural. 

NOM. 

victor,  M.,  a  conqueror. 

victores,  conquerors. 

Gen. 

victoria,  of  a  conqueror. 

victonun,  lof  conquerors. 

Dat. 

victori,  to  or  for  a  conqueror. 

victoribus,  to  or  for  conquerors. 

Ace. 

victorem,  conqueror. 

victores,  conquerors. 

Voc. 

victor,  0  conqueror. 

victores,  0  conquerors. 

Abl.  1 

victore,  with,  from,  or  bi/  a 

victoribuB,  with,  from,  or  hij 

conqueror. 

conquerors. 

1.  In  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular  of  victor,  s  is 
not  added.. 

2.  Most  nouns  in  -er  are  declined  like  anser,  but  those  in 
'ter^  and  a  few  others,  are  declined  like  pSter  :  — 

PARADIGMS. 


sol,  M., 

consul,  M., 

t 

/    pater,  m., 

anser,  m.. 

sun. 

consul. 

/other. 

goose. 

NOM. 

sol 

consal 

pater 

.  anser 

t 

Gen. 

soUs 

consulis 

patris 

anseris 

08 

I 

a 

Dat. 

soU 

cdnsali 

patri 

anseri 

Ace. 

solem 

cdnsolem 

patrem 

anserem 

-x 

Voc. 

sol 

consul 

pater 

anser 

Abl. 

sole 

consule 
consules 

patre 

ansere 

NoM. 

soles 

patres 

anseres 

Gen. 

consulum 

patrum 

anserum 

f. 

Dat. 

solibus 

consulibus 

patribus 

anseribus 

s 

Ace. 

soles 

consules 

patres 

anseres 

W 

Voc. 

soles 

consules 

patres 

anseres 

Abl. 

sdlibus 

consulibus 

patribus 

anseribus 
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VOCABUIiABY. 

c5nsul,  cdnaiilis,  m.,  consul.  s5ror,  sdrdris,  f.,  sister. 

agger,  aggSris,  m.,  mound.  impSr&tor,  -t5ri8,  m.,  commander. 

f rater,  frfttxis,  m.,  brother.  or&tor,  drStSris,  m.,  orator. 

Caesar,  CaesSris,  m.,  Ccesar.  victor,  vict5riB,  m.,  victor. 

105.   Decline  together  the  following :  — 

1.  consul  dSsIgnatus,  consul  elect. 

2.  timer  magntis,  great  fear. 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  the 
stem ;   parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Consul  oratorem  laudat.  2.  Consul  orat5ris  eloquentiam 
laudavit.  3.  Frater  sororem  amat.  4.  Fratrem  liberavit. 
5.  Caesar  sororem  in  matrimonium  dedit  (^ave) .  6.  Caesar 
c5nsul  consulem  Titum  accusaverat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  They  have  praised  the  orator.  2.  They  praise  the 
orator's  eloquence.  3.  The  brothers  love  (their)  sisters. 
4.  They  have  liberated  the  consul.  5.  To  Caesar,  the 
consul.  6.  They  accuse  Caesar,  the  consul.  7.  The 
judge  praises  the  king.  8.  I  praise  the  justice  of  the 
king. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

How  is  the  nominative  singular  of  most  nouns  formed  ?  •  {Ans.  The 
nominative  is  formed  by  adding  ^  to  the  stem.)  What  exceptions  ? 
{Ans.  Neuters,  and  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  a  lingual.)  p&ter,  m&ter, 
fr&ter  (gen.  patris,  matris,  fratris),  seem  not  to  increase  in  the  geni- 
tive. The  stems  are  really  pSter-,  xnSter-,  frSter-,  and  they  are  con- 
tracted to  p&tr-,  matr-,  f ratr- ;  i.e.,  p&tris  stands  for  p&tSris,  etc. 
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LESSON   XXVI. 

NOUNS THTKT)  DE0LEN8I0N. 

106.   Stems  ending  in  a  Guttural :  c,  g. 


PARADIGMS. 


Cases. 


NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Abl.  \ 


Singrular. 


Plural. 


judex,  M.,  a  judge. 
judici^  of  a  judge. 
judioi,  to  ox  for  a  judge, 
judicem,  judge. 
indeiL,^  judge. 
judice,  withf  from,  or  6y 
judge.     ■ 


judices,  judges. 
judicum,  of  judges. 
judicibus,  to  or  for  judges. 
judices,  judges. 
judices,  0  judges. 
judicibus,  with,  from,  or  by 
judges. 


Cases. 

r8x,  M., 

king. 

rftdix,  F., 

root. 

dux,  M.  *  F., 
leader. 

lex,  F., 

law. 

h 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

rex 

regis 

regi 

regem 

rex 

rege 

radix 

radicis 

radici 

radicem 

radix 

radice 

dilx 

diicis 

diici 

dticem 

dilx 

diice 

lex 

legis 

legi 

legem 

lex 

lege 

i 

S 

NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

reges 

regum 

regibus 

reges 

reges 

regibus 

radices 

radicum 

radi<dbus 

radices 

racKces 

radicibus 

dilces 

dilcum 

diicibus 

dilces 

dilces 

diicibus 

leges 

legum 

legibus 

leges 

leges 

legibus 

1.  Note  that  the  stems  are  jfldic-,  r6g-,  rAdlc-,  dtic-,  and 
16g- ;  jddlc-  has  a  variable  vowel. 

2.  The  case-endings  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  100. 

3.  The  8  of  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular  unites 
with  c  or  ^  of  the  stem  to  form  x ;  as,  rSgs  =  rSx.    See  32.  2, 
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FINAL   SYLLABLES. 

4.  Hitherto  long  final  syllables  have  been  marked ;  the 
quantity  of  final  syllables  will  hereafter  be  marked  only  when 
not  determined  by  the  following  rules :  — 

a.  Most  monosyllables  are  long. 

b.  Final  i,  o,  and  u  are  long ;  a,  e,  and  y,  short.     Final  a  is 

long  in  the  ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension. 

c.  Final  as,  es,  and  os  are  long ;  is,  us,  and  ys,  short. 

5.  In  the  increments  of  nouns  a  and  o  are  generally  long ; 
e,  1,  u,  and  y,  short. 

Exc.   -is  is  long  in  plural  cases. 

VOCABULARY. 

v6x,  v5ci8,  F.,  voice.  gSnus,  gSnSris,  n.,  kind. 

sine,  prep.  w.  abl.,  loithout.  gldria,  -ae,  f.,  glory, 

rCx,  rSgis,  m.,  king.  nSvus,  -a,  -um,  neio. 

rSldIz,  rSdIcis,  f.,  root.  rSgiila,  -ae,  f.,  rule. 

107.   Decline  together  the  following :  — 

1.  flflmen  l&tum,  a  broad  river. 

2.  pSter  vester,  your  father. 

Syn.  PIClmen  (fluo,  to  flow),  properly  a  stream,  with  the  idea  of 
flowing ;  fli&viuB,  general  word  for  a  river;  amnis,  a  broad,  deep 
river ;  rivus,  a  brook. 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem ;   parse  the  verbs :  — 

1.  Reges  pugnaverunt.  2.  Regem  vocavistl.  3.  Re- 
gina  judicem  bonum  laudabat.  4.  Judex  puero  librum 
donat.  5.  Sine  rege.  6.  Ad  regem.  7.  Multa  genera 
frumenti  importabimus.  8.  Principes  Gallorum  pugnave- 
runt. 9.  Romulus  fratrem  liberavit.  10.  Romulus  uomen 
novae  urbl  dat. 


NOUNS.  —  THIRD   DECLENSION. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  nouns  belong  to  the  third  declension  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
stem  of  a  word  ?  How  may  the  stem  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension 
be  found?  (Ans.  Ist.  The  stem  of  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  is 
found  by  dropping  -is  of  tlie  genitive  singular ;  2d.  The  stem  of  nouns 
ending  in  a  vowel  is  found  by  dropping  -s  of  the  genitive  singular; 
3d.  The  stem  of  monosyllabic  nouns  ending  in  two  consonants  is  found 
by  dropping  -is  for  the  singular,  and  -s  only  for  the  plural :  as,  urbs, 
St.  urh-  (sing.),  urbi-  (plural).  See  113.)  What  becomes  of  the  s  that 
is  added  to  the  stem  to  form  the  nominative  in  dtlx  (gen.  di&c-is)  1  of 
the  d  in  the  stem  of  l&pis  (gen.  l&pid-is)  ?  What  is  the  ending  of  the 
genitive  singular  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  ? 


LESSON   XXVII. 

NOUNS. -THIED  DE0LEN8I0N. 

108.  Vowel  stems  of  the  Third  Declension  end  in  -z ; 
as,  turris,  stem  turri-.  Nouns  of  this  class  include  the 
following :  — 

1.  Nouns  in  -is  and  -es  not  increasing  in  the  genitive. 

2.  Neuters  in  -e,  -aZ,  -ar. 

3.  Monosyllables  with  stems  ending  in  two  consonants. 

4.  Most  nouns  in  -ns  and  -rs. 


PARADIGM. 


Cases. 

Sing^iQar. 

Plxiral. 

NOM. 

turris,  m.,  a  tower. 

turres,  towers. 

Gex. 

turris,  of  a  tower. 

turrium,  of  towers. 

Dat. 

turri,  to  of  for  a  tower. 

turribus,  to  or  for  towers. 

Ace. 

turrem,  or  -im,  a  tower. 

turres,  or  -is,  towers. 

Voc. 

turris,  0  tower. 

turres,  0  towers. 

Abl.  1 

turre,  -i,  with^  from,  or  by  a 

turribus,  with,  from,  or  hj 

toicer. 

towers. 

FIRST  STEPS   IN   LATIN. 


PARAI>IGMS. 


Cases. 

igmis,  M., 
Jire. 

hostis,  M.&F., 

enemy. 

nnbSs,  r., 

cUmd. 

Case- 
Endings. 

1 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

ignis 

ignis 

igni 

ignem 

ignis 

igne,  -i 

hostis 

hostis 

hosti 

hostem 

hostis 

hoste 

nubes 

nubis 

nubi 

nubem 

nubis 

nube 

-i8,.e8 

•is 

-i 

-em,  -im 

-is 

-e,  -i 

i 

S 

NOM. 

Get?. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

ignes 

ignium 

ignibus 

ignes,  -is 

ignes 

ignibus 

hostes 

hostium 

hostibus 

hostes 

hostes 

hostibus 

nubes 

nubium 

nubibus 

nubes,  -is 

nubes 

nubibus 

-es 

-ium 

-ibus 

-es,-is 

-es 

-ibus 

1.  Only  five  or  six  nouns  in  common  use  have  -m  in  the 
accusative  singular ;  and  about  as  many  have  -em  or  -im, 

2.  All  stems  in  -i-  have  -ium  in  the  genitive  plural ;  the 
accusative  plural  is  often  written  -is  instead  of  -es. 

109.   Decline  together  the  following  :  — 

1.  ignis  clftrus,  a  bright  Jire, 

2.  collis  asper,  a  rugged  hill. 


VOCABUllAJRY. 


c^is,  c&nis,  m.  and  f.,  dog. 
hostis,  hostis,  m.  and  f.,  enemy. 
supSro,  -ire,  4lvl,  conquers. 
pro,  prep.  w.  abl.,  before,  for, 
instead  of. 


w.    acc,    between, 


inter,    prep. 

among. 
finis,  finis,  m.,  limit;  pi.,  territory. 
nilmSrus,  -i,  m.,  number. 
latro,  latr&re,  latrSvI,  bark. 


Syn.  Hostis  is  a  foreign  enemy  in  loar ;  Inlmlcus,  a  private, 
personal  enemy ;  adversSrius,  any  opponent. 

EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem  ;   parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Canis^  latrat.  2.  Nonne  hostes  agros  vastant  ? 
3.   Caesar  hostes  superabat.      4.   Rex  turres  oppugnabit. 
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5.  Milites  pro  llbertate  pugnant.  6.  Inter  fines  Gallorum. 
7.  In  hostium  numero.  8.  Canes  pugnant.  9.  Caesar 
turrim  oppugnabat. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  C&uiB  forms  the  genitive  plural  in  -tun,  as  c&num;  so  also 
pSnis,  bread ;  and  jilvdnis,  a  youth. 

Do  nouns  having  t-stems  increase  in  the  genitive  ?  What  is  meant 
by  increasing  in  the  genitive  ?  How  do  such  nouns  form  the  nomina- 
tive from  the  stem  ?  What  vowel  change  is  common  ?  In  what  does 
the  genitive  plural  usually  end  ? 


LESSON   XXVIII. 

NOUNS. -THIED  DEOLENSION. 

110.   Neuters  ending  in  -e,  -aZ,  -ar  are  declined  as 
follows :  —  —    — 

PARADIGMS. 


Caseg. 

mftre,  sea. 

ftnlmal, 

an  animal. 

calcar,  spur. 

Case- 
Endings. 

s 

i 

s 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

m&re- 

maris 

mari 

mare^ 

mare 

marL^ 

&nimal 
animalis 
g.nimali 
&idmal 

d.nimali 

calcar. 

calcaria 

calcari 

calcar 

calcar 

calcari 

-e 

-is 

-i 

-e 

-e 

-i 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Abl. 

maria 

marium 

maribud 

m&ria 

mUria 

maribus 

animaUa 

S.nimalium 

&nimalibas 

&mmalia 

animalia 

&nimalibus 

calcaria 

calcarium 

calcaribus 

calcaria 

calcaria 

calcaribus 

-ia 

-ium 

-ibus 

-ia 

-ia 

-ibus 

90  FIEST   STEPS   IN  LATIN. 

1.  The  stem  of  m&re  ends  in  -i-,  which  is  changed  in  the 
nominative  to  e.  The  stem  of  ^Imal  ends  in  -aZi-,  the  i 
being  dropped,  and  the  a  shortened  in  tlie  nominative  singu- 
lar ;  as,  stem  5nlmaii-,  nominative  animal,  animal  stands 
for  animSle,  the  final  e  being  lost,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
increase  in  the  genitive. 

111.   Rules  for  Position  :  — 

1.  Adjectives  and  genitives  generallj^  follow  their  nouns. 

2.  Adverbs  and  oblique  cases,  with  or  without  prepositions, 
generally  immediately  precede  the  verb. 

3.  The  indirect  object  generally  precedes  the  direct  object. 

4.  When  a  noun  with  an  adjective  is  limited  by  a  noun  in  the 
genitive,  the  adjective  stands  first,  and  the  genitive  between  it  and 
its  noun;  as,  magnum  rSginae  poctUum,  the  large  cup  of  the 
queen  ;   or,  the  queen* s  large  cup, 

5.  The  rules  may  be  reversed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  then 
the  emphatic  place  for  the  verb  is  at  the  beginning ; 

for  the  object,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ; 
for  the  genitive,  before  the  noun  it  limits ; 
for  the  adjective,  before  the  noun ; 
for  the  adverb,  at  a  distance  from  the  verb ; 
for  the  indirect  object^  after  the  direct. 


VOCABUI.ARY. 

t61Sro,  t61Srare,  t61SravT,  bear,  tempus,  temp6ris,  n.,  time. 

endure.  jus,  juris,  n.,  right,  law, 

animal,  animtlis,  x.,  animal.  collis,  collis,  m.,  hill. 

crgmo,  -are,  -Svi,  burn.  vectigal,  vectigaiis,  n.,  tax, 
cust5s,  custodis,  m.,  guard.  revenue. 

frigus,  frlg6ri8,  n.,  cold,  frost.  nomen,  nominis,  n.,  name. 

112.   Decline  together  the  following :  — 

1.  nlvis  longa  (lit.,  a  long  ship),  a  ship  of  war. 

2.  vectigal  magnum,  a  large  revenue. 

3.  mare  magnum,  a  great  sea. 
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EXERCISES. 

Pronounce ;  translate ;  decline  each  noun,  and  give  its 
stem  ;   parse  the  verbs  :  — 

1.  Nautae  mare  amant.  2.  Dux  hostium  fines  regis 
vastaverat.  3.  Rex  jura  viris  dabat.  4.  Propter  frigora. 
5.  In  (on)  colle.  6.  Miles  vulnus  tolerat.  7.  Bonos 
homines  laudamus. 


LESSON   XXIX. 

NOUNS. -THIKD  DECLENSION. 

113.   Many  nouns  in  -«  and  -x^  generally  preceded  by 
a  consonant,  were  originally  t-stems.     These  are :  — 

1.  Nouns  of  one  syllable,  with  stems  ending  in  two  con- 
sonants. 

2.  Nouns  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  -ns  or  -rs, 

3.  Note  that  these  nouns  are  declined  in  the  singular  like 
consonant  stems,  and  in  the  plural  like  vowel  stems. 

PAKADI6MS. 


nrbs,  P., 

nox,  F., 

mus,  M., 

arx.  P., 

CauttJif. 

city. 

night. 

mouse. 

cUadel. 

NOM. 

urbs 

nox 

mus 

arx 

>; 

Gen. 

urbis 

noctls 

muris 

arcis 

fi 

Dat. 

urbi 

nocti 

muri 

arci 

Ace. 

urbem 

noctem 

murem 

arcem 

s 

Voc. 

urbs 

nox 

mus 

arx 

Abl. 

urbe 

nocte 

mure 

arce 

NOM. 

urbes 

noctes 

mures 

arces 

Gen. 

urbium 

nootium 

murium 

arcium 

1 

S 

Dat. 

urbibus 

noctibus 

muribus 

arcibus 

Ace. 

urbes,  -is 

noctes,  -is 

mures,  -is 

arces 

Voc. 

urbes 

noctes 

mures 

arces 

Abl. 

urbibus 

noctibus 

muribus 

arcibus 
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Rules  for  the  Oblique  Cases  of  Nouns  of  the  Third 
Declension. 

ACCUSATIVE    SINGULAR. 

114.  The  accusative  singular  of  all  neuter  nouns  is  like 
the  nominative.  The  accusative  singular  of  masculine  and 
feminine  nouns  generally  ends  in  -em ;  but  a  few  proper 
nouns  in  -is,  denoting  places  or  rivers,  have  the  accusative 
in  -im,  and  also  sitis,  tussis,  and  vis ;  a  few  have  either  -em 
or  -i'm,  as  febris,  turris,  nSlvis. 

ABLATIVE    SINGULAR. 

115.  The  ablative  singular  commonly  ends  in  -e ;  but 

1.  Neuters  in  -e,  -al,  and  -ar  have  -t  in  the  ablative. 

2.  Nouns  that  have  -im  in  the  accusative,  and  names  of  months 
in  -er  or  -{«,  have  -i  in  the  ablative. 

3.  Nouns  that  have  -em  or  -im  in  the  accusative  have  their  abla- 
tive in  -e  or  -I :  ignis,  ^re,  nSlvis,  vessel j  turris,  tower,  civis,  citizen, 
finis,  end,  and  a  few  others,  have  -e  or  -f. 

GENITIVE   PLURAL. 

116.  The  genitive  plural  generally  ends  in  -urn  ;  but 

1.  Nouns  that  have  -t  or  both  -e  and  -t  in  the  ablative  singular 
have  -ium  in  the  genitive  plural. 

2.  Nouns  in  -es  and  -is,  not  increasing  in  the  genitive  singular, 
have  -ium  in  the  genitive  plural. 

3.  Nouns  of  one  syllable  ending  in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant have  -ium  in  the  genitive  plural. 

4.  Noims  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  -ns  or  -rs,  and  names 
of  nations  in  -as  and  -is,  generally  have  -ium  in  the  genitive  plural. 

VOCABULARY. 

mons,  mentis,  m.,  mountain.  sto,  st£re,  stStI,  stand. 

urbs,  urbis,  f.,  city.  ICix,  Iflcis,  f.,  light. 

pars,  partis,  f.,  part.  ante,  prep.  w.  ace,  before. 

Utus,  Iit6ri8,  N.,  shore.  servo,  servftre,  nervSi'vi, preserve. 
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117.  Decline  together  the  following :  — 

1.  sinistra  pars,  the  left  side. 

2.  rflpCs  sinistra,  a  rock  on  the  left. 

3.  dpns  oomplfitom,  a  finished  work, 

Obs.  Note  that,  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  the  stem  is 
the  same  as  the  nominative;  as,  cdnsul,  genitive  cdnstil-is,  or 
becomes  the  same  after  the  vowel  is  modified ;  as,  n5men,  j;enitive 
n5min-is ;  or  that  s  is  added  to  the  stem  to  form  the  nomniative ; 
as,  hostis,  genitive  hosti-s. 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Partem  urbis  occupant.  2.  C5nsul  in  urbe  habitabat. 
3.  Romulus  n5men  novae  urbi  dat.  4.  Fratres  in  litore 
maris  cum  s6r5ribus  stant.  5.  Ante  lucem.  6.  De  monte 
in  flumen.  7.  In  monte.  8.  In  pace  paramus  bellum. 
9.   Milites  arcem  servabant. 

Syn.  Oppidum  is  a  fortified  toimiy  a  fortress ;  a  small  city  or 
town;  urbs,  a  large  city  (with  reference  to  its  buildings;  espe- 
cially to  Rome);  clvitas,  a  state,  (^1)  a  community  living  under  the 
same  laws ;  (2)  right  of  citizenship ;  res  publica,  a  commonwealth. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  genitive  plural  of  mens,  urbs,  pars  ?  Are  these  words 
declined  in  the  singular  like  consonant  stems  ?  What  three  classes  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  ?  (Ans.  Ist.  Consonant  stems ;  2d.  Vowel 
stems;  3d.  Mixed  stems.)  What  nouns  have  -i  as  the  regular  ending 
in  the  ablative  singular  ?  What  nouns  have  -e  or  4  ?  In  what  does 
the  nominative  plural  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  end  ?  (Ans.  -€s.) 
In  what,  the  nominative  plural  of  neuter  nouns  ?  (Ans,  In  -a,  and  those 
whose  ablative  singular  ends  in  -t  only,  or  in  -c  and  -i,  have  -ia.)  What 
nouns  have  -ium  in  the  genitive  plural  ?  How  is  the  nominative  formed 
from  the  stem  ?  What  is  the  regular  ending  of  the  accusative  singular  ? 
What  nouns  have  -im  in  the  accusative  1 
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LESSON   XXX. 

THIED  DEOLENSION.-EULES  OF  GENDEE. 

US.  The  rules  for  gender,  when  determined  by  the 
meaning,  have  been  given  under  63. 

£XAMPI;ES. 

1.  Caesar,  m.,  Ccesar,  7.  hostis,  m.  otf.,  enemy. 

2.  nauta,  m.,  sailor,  8.  civis,  m.  or  f.,  citizen, 

3.  vir,  M.,  man,  9.  jfldez,  M.or  f.,  judge. 

4.  Tullia,  F.,  Tullia,  10.  Roma,  f.,  Eome, 

5.  miUier,  f.,  woman.  11.  RhSnus,  m.,  Rhine. 

6.  pueUa,  f.,  girl.  12.  MSUrtius,  m.,  March. 

Obs.  Examine  the  foregoing  words,  and  give  the  gender  of  each 
noun  and  the  rule.  Note  that  Exs.  7-9  designate  either  males  or 
females,  and  that  they  are  of  the  common  gender  (c). 

Mules  of  Gender* 

119.  The  following  are  the  rules  for  gender  when  de- 
termined by  the  endings  of  the  nominative  singular :  — 

1.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  -o,  -or^  -os, 
-er,  -es,  -es  (increasing  in  the  genitive  to  -Idis  or  -Itis)  are 
masculine. 

SXAMPLES. 

1.  sermo, -dnia,  m.,  speech.  5.  p6s,  pSdis,  M.,foot. 

2.  ddlor,  -5ri8,  m.,  pain,  6.  tr&mes,  -ItdB,  m.,  path. 

3.  flSfl,  fl5ri8,  M.y  flower.  7.  Sques, -Itis,  m.,  horseman, 

4.  career,  -Sris,  m.,  prison.  8.  miles,  -Itis,  m.,  soldier. 

2.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  -as  (gen.  -dtis), 
-es  (not  increasing  in  the  genitive) ,  -is,  -ys,  -x,  -s  (preceded 
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by  a  consonant)  ;   also  -do,  -go  (gen.  -mis),  -io  (abstract^ 
and  collective^),  and  -us  (gen.  -udisy  -utis),  are  feminine. 

KXAMPLES. 

1.  aet§8,  -Stis,  f.,  age.  8.  pars,  partis,  f.,  part. 

2.  civiULs,  -Sltis,  F.,  state.  0.  trabs,  tr&bis,  f.,  a  beam. 

3.  nUbSs,  -is,  f.,  cloud.  10.  ImSlgo,  -Inis,  f.,  image. 

4.  n&vis,  -is,  f.,  ship.  11.  multitfldo, -inis,  f.,  multitude. 

5.  chl^mys,  -ydis,  f.,  cloak.  12.  5ratio,  -dnis,  f.,  speech. 

6.  pSx,  p&cis,  F.,  peace.  13.  l^gio,  -5ni8,  f.,  legion. 

7.  urbs,  urbis,  f.,  city.  14.  virttis,  -fltis,  f.,  virtue. 

3.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  -a,  -e,  -i,  -y ; 
-c,  -Z,  -^;  -ar,  -ur.,  -us  (genitive  -oris  or  -em),  and  -men 
(genitive  -minis) ,  are  neuter. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  poSma,  -&tis,  N.ypoem.  8.  tempus,  -dris,  n.,  time. 

2.  m&re,  -is,  n.,  sea.  9.  gSnus,  -Sris,  n.,  c/as5. 

3.  lac,  lactis,  n.,  milk.  10.  n5men,  -Inis,  n.,  name. 

4.  vecUgal, -SUis,  N.,  re{;67itie.  11.  agmen, -inis,  n.,  army. 

5.  c&put,  -itis,  N.,  head.  12.  l&tus,  -Sris,  n.,  ^tV/^. 

6.  calcar,  -£ris,  n.,  5jowr.  13.  r6te,  rStis,  n.,  net. 

7.  guttur,  -tiris,  n.,  throat.  14.  ^Imal,  -ftlis,  n.,  animal. 

120.  The  following  nouns  in  common  use  are  exceptions 
to  these  rules  :  — 

Exc.  1.  Arbor,  a  tree,  c^Ot  flesh,  and  ordo,  order,  are  feminine; 
aequor,  the  sea,  marmor,  marble,  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart,  are 
neuter ;  ordo,  rank,  is  masculine ;  Iter  is  neuter. 

Exc.  2.  Latin  nouns  ending  in  -nis  are  masculine  or  doubtful ; 
as,  crmis,  hair,  ignis,  flre,  p&nis,  bread,  are  masculine.  The  fol- 
lowing are  masculine  or  feminine:  amnis,  a  river,  cinis,  ashes, 
finis,  end,  clunis,  the  haunch,  c&nis,  a  dog,  filnis,  a  rope  ;  the  plural 
flnSs,  boundaries,  is  always  masculine. 

Exc.  3.  Dens,  a  tooth,  fons,  a  fountain,  mons,  a  mountain,  and 
pons,  a  bridge,  are  masculine. 
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121.    Nouns  Irregular  in  Declension. 

PARADIGMS. 


Cases. 

b«S,  M.  A 

F.,  OX. 

vis,  p., 

strength. 

SUS,  M.  A 

p.,  swine. 

nix.  P., 
snow. 

HSnex,M., 

old  man. 

Jupiter, 

M.,  Jupiter. 

i 

a 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

bos 

bovis 

bovi 

bovem 

bos 

bove 

vis 

vis  (rare) 
Vi(rare) 

vim 

vis 

vi 

SUS 

suis 

sui 

suem 

siis 

sue 

nix 

nivis 

mvi 

nivem 

nix 

nive 

senex 

senis 

seni 

senem 

sdnex 

sene 

Jupiter 

Jdvi» 

Jdvi 

Jdvem 

Jupiter 

Jove 

i 

NOM. 

Gen.  1 

DAT.  j 

Ace. 
Voc. 

Abl.  i 

boves 

bdvum 

bourn 

bobus 

bubus 

bdves 

boves 

bobus 

bubus 

vires 
virium 

viribus 

vires 
vires 

viribus 

sues 

suum 

( suibus 
1  subus 
sues 
sues 
(suibus 
1 subus 

nives 
nivium 

nivibus 

nives 
nives 

nivibus 

senes 
sdnum 

senibus 

senes 
senes 

sSnibus 

Cftses. 

Iter,  N., 

Jfisjaranduxn, 

mftterf&mllifts, 

journey. 

N.,  oath. 

mother  of  a  family. 

NoM. 

iter 

jrisjurandum 

materf^milias 

1 

8 

Gen. 

^itineris 

jurisjurandi 

matrisfamilias 

DAT. 

itineri 

jurijurando 

matrifllmilias 

Ace. 

iter 

jusjurandum 

matremfilmilias 

cc 

Voc. 

iter 

j  usj  ur  andum 

materf&milias 

Abl. 

itinere 

jurejurando 

matrefamilias 

NOM. 

itinera 

jtirdjuranda 

matresfamilias 

Gen. 

itinerum 

1 

Dat. 

itineribus 

matribusf^milias 

Ace. 

itinera 

jur&juranda 

matresfamilias 

A1 

Voe. 

itinera 

jur&juranda 

matresfSunilias 

Abl. 

itineribus 

matribusflimilias 

1 .  The  locative  case  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  ends 
like  the  dative,  sometimes  like  the  ablative ;  as,  Karthaginl, 
or  Karth&gine»  at  Cartlmge;  riiri,  in  the  country. 
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EXERCISES. 

Determine  by  the  foregoiug  rules  the  gender  of  the  fol- 
lowing nouns :  — 

1.  constil,  -tiliB,  consul.  14.  clvit^,  -fttis,  state. 

2.  serm5,  -dnia,  discourse.  15.  16gSlti5,  -dnis,  embassy. 

3.  5r&ti5,  -dnis,  speech.  16.  16z,  ISgis,  law. 

4.  dux,  diicis,  leader.  17.  virtfls,  -fltis,  virtue. 

5.  multitfldo,  -inis,  multitude.  18.  frigus,  -dris,  co/rf. 

6.  imp^rfttor,  -dris,  commander.       19.  6nus,  -^ris,  /oarf. 

7.  ISgio,  -5nis,  legion.  20.  vulnus,  -Sris,  wound. 

8.  obsea,  -idis,  hostage.  21.  crtis,  crtLris,  /c^. 

9.  pdtestSs,  -fttis,  power.  22.  custos,  -5di8,  guard. 

10.  ^imal,  -SUis,  animal.  28.  rftdiz,  -Icis,  roo^ 

11.  turris,  -is,  tower.  24.  princeps,  -Ipi6,  c^ig/. 

12.  contentid,  -dnls,  contention.  25.  aSmen,  -inis,  seed. 

13.  crimen,  -inis,  charge.  26.  Utus,  -dris,  shore. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality ;  as,  valoVf  virtue. 

2.  A  collective  noun  denotes  in  the  singular  number,  a  collection  of 
individuals ;  as,  army,  legion. 

How  many  ways  of  determining  the  gender  of  nouns  ?  What  are 
they?  What  nouns  are  masculine  by  signification?  What,  by  ter- 
mination ?  What  nouns  in  common  use  are  exceptions  ?  Give  the 
rules  for  feminine  nouns.    What  are  the  terminations  of  neuter  nouns  '^ 


LESSON   XXXI. 
ABLATIVE. 

CAUSE,     MANNER,     MEANS,    AND     INSTRUMENT. 
EXAMPLES. 

1.  pallldus  Ira  fuit,  he  was  pale  with  anger. 

2.  magn5  flStfl  auzllium  SL  Caes^e  p6tunt,  with  a  flood  of  tears 

they  seek  aid  from  Ccesar. 

3.  Diviti&cus  Gallorum  ^Im5s  verbis  confirmat,  Divitiacus 

encourages  the  minds  of  the  Gauls  by  (or,  by  means  of)  words. 
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4.  ferr5  dunicant  fr&tr6s,  the  brothers  fight  with  the  sword  for 

their  country. 

5.  mxlitSB  l&pidibus  pugnant,  the  soldiers  fight  with  stones. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples  the  nouns  that  denote  the  came 
(irS),  the  manner  (flgtti),  the  means  (verbis),  the  instrument  (ferro, 
l&pidibus),  by  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed,  are  in 
the  ablative  without  a  preposition,  and  are  modifiers  of  the  predi- 
cate.    This  usage  is  expressed  by  the  following  rule ;  — 

ABLATIVE   CASE. 

122.  Rule  IX.  —  The  cause,  manner,  means,  and 
instrument  are  denoted  by  the  ablative  without  a 
preposition. 

123.  Rule  for  position  :  — 

Expressions  of  manner,  means,  and  instrument  are  placed  after 
the  direct  object;  those  of  cause  usually  precede  it;  all  precede 
the  predicate. 

VOCABULARY. 

pSdea,  pSdItis,  u.,  foot-soldier,  tlmidua,  -a,  -um,  timid,  afraid. 

l&pis,  l&pldis,  M.,  stone.  passer,  passMs,  m.,  sparrow. 

s&gitta,  -ae,  f.,  an  arrow.  musca,  -ae,  f.,  fly. 

vester,  -tra,  -trum,  your.  d6v6ro,  -Sre,  -Slvi,  devour. 

Syn.  Consilium,  advice,  counsel;  concilium,  an  assembly,  a 
meeting  (of  part  of  the  people)  ;  lex,  a  law  passed  in  a  c6mltia,  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  and  regularly  approved;  scltum 
(plSbiscitum),  a  law  passed  in  a  concilium. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Caesar  urbem  cremat.  2.  Pater  tuus  urbes  Galliae 
igne  cremat.  3.  Regnum  copiis  conciliabat.  4.  Viros  igne 
cremant.  5.  Hostium  sagittae  regem  vestrum  vulnerant. 
6.  Amate,  pueri,  sdrores.  7.  Consules  oppidis  nomma  dant. 
8.  MHites  consulis  laudant.  9.  Virginem  timidam  vdcant. 
10.  Passer  magno  cum  gaudio  ^  muscam  devorabat.  1 1 .  Marci 
filius  Gallis  sigmim  tuba  dat. 
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Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  He  gives  a  name.  2.  He  gives  a  name  to  the  city. 
3.  He  gives  a  name  to  the  new  city.  4.  The  soldiers  have 
called.  5.  The  soldiers  have  called  the  consul.  6.  They 
have  praised.  7.  They  have  praised  the  eloquence  of  the 
consul.  8.  The  father  calls  (his)  son.  9.  The  consul 
praised  the  soldier.  10.  The  consul  praised  the  valor  of  the 
soldier.  11.  They  are  fighting.  12.  They  are  fighting  with 
the  sword.  13.  The  brothers  are  fighting  with  the  sword. 
^4.  To^  the  city.  15.  Into  the  city.  16.  Out  of  the  city. 
17.  Away  from  the  city.  18.  With  the  chiefs.  19.  They 
burn  the  city.     20.  Thej  burn  the  city  with  fire. 

NOT£S    ANB    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  ablative  of  manner  commonly  takes  ouin  unless  an  adjective 
is  used,  then  cmn  may  be  omitted. 

2.  Note  that  when  there  is  motion  towards  a  person  or  place  (except 
names  of  towns),  a  preposition  with  the  accusative  is  used ;  the  dative 
is  wrong. 

What  nouns  end  in  -{  in  the  ablative  singular  '^  In  -ium  in  the  geni- 
tive plural?  What  is  the  gender  of  moils'?  Give  the  rule  for  the 
gender  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension.  What  is  the  gender  of 
nauta?  Give  the  rule.  The  gender  of  nouns  not  provided  for  by 
the  rules  must  be  learned  by  practice ;  as,  jfLs  (gen.  jflria),  right,  and 
iter  (gen.  ItinSris),  journey,  march,  are  both  neuter.  Name  the  stems 
of  m&re,  mda,  finlmal,  iter,  ignis,  mens,  rez,  corpus. 


LESSON  XXXIL 
SUBJECT    AND    COPULA. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  rSglna  bdna,  a  good  queen. 

2.  rSglna  bona  est,  the  queen  is  good. 

3.  Tullia,  fllia  rSglnae,  poStam  laudat,  Tullia,  the  daughter  of 

the  queen,  praises  the  poet. 
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4.  Tullia  fllia  rSginae  est,  Tullia  is  the  daughter  of  the  queen. 

5.  puella  ^bnftta  est,  the  girl  is  loved. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  in  Ex.  1  the  adjective 
simply  modifies  the  noun,  without  the  intervention  of  a  verb ;  in 
Ex.  2  the  adjective  is  connected  with  the  noun  by  means  of  the 
verb  est.  The  first  adjective  is  called  an  attributive  adjective ,  the 
second  is  a  predicate  adjective,  and  is  called  the  complement.  In 
Ex.  3  note  that  the  descriptive  noun  fllia  stands  in  the  same  part 
of  the  sentence  as  the  subject  which  it  modifies;  it  is  called  an 
appositive.  In  Ex.  4  the  descriptive  noun  is  used  to  form  the 
predicate,  and  is  called  a  predicate  noun,  or  complement.  Note  that 
the  predicate  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender,  number,  and 
case,  the  predicate  noun  agrees  with  the  subject  in  case.  Note 
the  position  of  the  predicate  adjective ;  it  may,  however,  precede 
the  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  Ex.  5  the  verb  sum  helps 
to  form  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verbj-aiid  is  therefore  called  an 
auxiliary  verb ,  hence,  — 

124.  The  verb  sum  is  either  an  auxiliary  or  a  copulative 
verb.  It  is  an  auxiliary  verb  when  it  helps  to  form  some  of 
the  tenses  of  other  verbs ;  it  is  copulative  when  it  joins  the 
subject  to  some  other  word  which  is  used  to  describe  the 
subject.  The  word  thus  used  to  describe  the  subject  may  be 
a  noun  or  an  adjective,  and  is  called  the  complement.  If  the 
descriptive  word  is  a  noun,  it  is  called  a  predicate  noun;  if 
it  is  an  adjective,  then  it  is  called  a  predicate  adjective. 

PREDICATE   NOUN. 

125.  Rule  X.  —  A  noun  in  the  predicate,  denoting 
the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject,  agrees  with 
it  in  case. 

Obs.  Note  that  a  noun  used  to  describe  another  noun  or  pro- 
noun, and  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  same 
case.  When  the  descriptive  noun  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, it  is  called  an  Appositive  ;  and  when  it  stands  in  the  predicate, 
usually  after  intransitive  verbs  of  to  be,  to  become,  to  remain,  etc., 
and  with  passive  verbs  of  naming,  calling,  choosing,  appointing,  etc., 
it  is  called  a  Pkedicate  Nominative. 

PREDICATE    adjective. 

126.  Rule  XI. — A  predicate  adjective  agrees  with 
iti»  suhject  in  gender,  numher,  and  case* 


SUBJECT   AND   COPULA.  - 11)1 


127.   Partial  Paradigm  of  sum,  /  ant.   ' 

Obs.  The  verb  sum,  /  am,  belongs  to  none  of  the  four  conjuga- 
tions ;  it  is  both  irregular  and  defective,  i.e.,  it  wants  certain  parts. 
It  is  used  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  to  help  conjugate  the  passive 
voice  of  regular  verbs. 

PRINCIPAL  PABTS. 

Present  Stem,  es-.  Perfect  Stem,  ful-. 

Present.  Infinitive.  Pbrfbct.  Future  Part. 

sum  esse  ful  fiittlrus 

INDICATIVE    PRESENT. 


Sintj.  1   stbn,  T  am. 

2  es,  thou  art. 

3  est,  he  is. 


Piur.  1    stbniis,  we  are. 

2  estis,  }/0H  are. 

3  sunt,  tliet/  are. 


VOCABULARY.» 

testis,  testis,  m.  &  f.,  witness,  bellicosus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  warlike, 

Arar,  Ar&ris,  ace.  Ar&rim,  m.,       pulcher,    -chra,   -chrum,  adj., 

tJie  Arar  (now  the  Saone).  beautiful. 

c6mes,  -Itis,  m.  &  f.,  a  companion.      mtUier,  mtiliSris,  f.,  woman. 
o&sa,  -ae,  f.,  cottage.  Squus,  -i,  m.,  horse. 

128.  Decline  together  the  following :  — 

1.  rSlIquae  c5piae  (pi.),  the  remaining  forces. 

2.  puella  pulchra,  a  beautiful  girl. 

3.  oppidum  magnum,  a  large  town. 

Syn.  TeaXSno,  hasten  impatiently,  hurry;  pr6pSro,  hasten  with 
energy,  but  without  hurry  or  impatience. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

8.       v.c.        c.  8.       v.c.       c. 

1.  Puella  est  pulchra.  2.  Equus  est  animal.  3.  Oppidum 
est  magnum.  4.  Popiilus  Romanus  est  testis.  5.  Flumen 
est  Arar.^  6.  Amici  sumus  {ice  are).  7.  Caesar  est  impe- 
rator.  8.  Ariovistus  est  rex.  9.  Virtus  est  comes  sapien- 
tiae.  10.  Puella  est  nautae  filia.  11.  Est  {it  is)  casa 
agricolae.  12.  Est^  {there  is)  parva  insula.  13.  Multa 
auimalia  pulchra  sunt. 
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1.  We  are,  they  are,  you  are.  2.  The  fields  are  large. 
3.  The  islands  are  small.  4.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
sailor.  5.  We  are  Romans.  6.  The  cities  are  large. 
7.  There  is  a  large  town.  8.  We  are  friends.  9.  It  is  a 
large  town.     10.  The  town  is  large. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  gender  of  Arar  1 

2.  In  English,  when  the  suhject  is  indefinite,  we  use  the  word  there 
with  some  form  of  the  verb  to  be ;  as,  insilla  est  parva  may  mean 
the  island  is  small ,  an  island  is  small,  (there)  is  a  small  island,  (it)  is  a 
small  island,  or  the  island  is  a  small  (one). 

What  is  the  present  tense  of  sum  1  Why  is  sum  called  a  copula  ? 
What  is  the  noun  or  adjective  after  it  called  ?  Why  1  Note  that  the 
complement,  if  a  noun,  agrees  with  the  subject  in  case ;  tf  an  adjective, 
in  gender,  number,  and  case.  Note  that  the  verb  smn  in  all  the  fore- 
going examples  is  copulative. 


LESSON  XXXIII. 

INDICATIVE  OF  SUM.-'P^mOATB    GENITIVE. 

129.   The  verb  sum  is  conjugated  in  the  Indicative 
Mode  as  follows :  — 


PARTIAL    PARADIGM. 


Person. 

Present. 

Perfect. 

Aorist. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 

3 

sum,  /  am. 
es,  thou  art. 
est,  he  IS. 
stimus,  we  are. 
estis,  you  are. 

sunt,  they  are.    | 

fui,  /  have  been. 
fuisti,  thou  hast  been. 
fuit,  he  has  been. 
fuimus,  we  have  been, 
fuistis,  you  have  been. 

^S^''\  they  have  been. 

/  was. 
Thou  wast. 
He  was. 
We  were. 
You  were. 

They  were. 

PREDICATE   GENITIVE. 
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PABTIAIi    PARADIGM. 


Person. 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

eram,  /  uxis. 
Sras,  <Aou  ims^ 
erat,  he  was. 
eramos,  we  were, 
eratis,  you  were. 
erant,  they  were. 

fueram,  /  had  been. 
faeras,  thou  hadst  been. 
fd&rat,  he  had  been. 
ftidramas,  we  had  been. 
fu^ratis,  you  had  been. 
fadrant,  they  had  been. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

P/nr.  1 
2 
3 

Future. 

Future  Perfect. 

6ro,  /  shall  or  unit  be. 
Sria,  Mom  wilt  be 
erit,  Ae  inV/  be. 
drimos,  we  «Aa//  or  mil  be. 
iritis,  you  iri7/  be. 
enrnt,  Mcy  «;i7/  6«. 

fagro,  /  shall  or  will  have  been. 
fudrls,  thou  wilt  have  been. 
fuSrit,  he  will  have  been. 
fuSrimus,  we  shall  or  will  have  been. 
fu§iltis,  you  will  have  been. 
faSrint,  tliey  will  have  been. 

130.   Predicate  Genitive. 


EXAMPI.IC8. 


1.  haeo  ddmuB  CaesSria  est,  this  house  is  Ccesar's  property^  or 

this  is  CcBsar^s  house. 

2.  haeo  hostdum  Srant,  these  things  were  the  enemy's. 

3.  eat  B&pientis,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man. 

4.  h5o  eat  praeoeptdrls,  this  is  the  business  of  the  instructor. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  noun  which  tho 
genitive  limits  is  omitted;  that  these  genitives  all  stand  in  the 
predicate  after  the  verb  sum,  and  that  the  word  to  be  supplied 
is  a  general  word  suggested  by  the  sense.  In  translating  intf) 
English,  we  supply  the  words  part,  property,  duty,  office,  business, 
characteristic,  etc.  The  idiom  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
rule :  — 


PREDICATE   GENITIVE. 

131.  Rule  XII.  —  A  noun  in  the  predicate,  denot- 
ing a  different  person  or  things  from  the  suhjeet,  is 
put  in  the  grenitive. 
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1.  The  predicate  genitive  occurs  most  frequently  with 
sum  and  fScio,  and  the  passives  of  ptito,  h&beo,  and  existimo. 

2.  The  genitive  of  Personal  Pronouns  is  never  used  in  this 
construction ;  the  neuter  of  the  corresponding  Possessive 
Pronoun  is  used  ;  as, 

EXAMPI.E. 

est  tuum  (not  tui)  vidSre,  it  is  your  duty  to  see. 


VOCABUIiART. 

multitude,  -inis,  f.,  multitude,  tempus,  temp6ri8,  n.,  time, 

orSltio,  -5iiis,  f.,  speech,  oration,  merc&tor,  -oris,  m.,  merchant. 

miser, -Sra, -Srum,  adj.,  wretched,  mors,  mortis,  f.,  death. 

supplicium,  -1,  N.,  punishment.  crSber,  crSbra,  crSbrum,  fre- 
impSrium,  -i,  n.,  power,  sway.  quent,  numerous. 

Syn.  Pr6v6co,  (1)  to  call  forth,  summon;  (2)  to  appeal  to  the 
people.  Appello,  (1)  to  address  with  the  appropriate  title ;  (2)  to 
appeal  to  one  magistrate  from  the  decision  of  another. 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Regina  erat  pulchra.  2.  Viri  in  proelio  ftierant. 
3.  Ariovistus  fuit  rex  Germanorum.  4.  Erimus^  beati. 
5.  Eritis  miserl.  6.  Puellae  fuerunt  pulchrae.  7.  Erantne 
puellae  in  silva?  8.  Num  Caesar  consul  erit?  9.  Copiae 
Belgarum  in  provincia  sunt.     10.  Sumus  in  Gallia. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  pronoun  is  contained  in  the  verb. 

Give  the  rule  for  the  gender  of  nouns  in  -do.  For  nouns  in  -io.  What 
are  the  principal  parts  of  sum  ?  Give  a  synopsis  of  sum  in  the  indica- 
tive. What  is  the  rule  for  a  noun  in  the  genitive  ?  The  position  ? 
What  is  meant  by  a  predicate  genitive  ?  On  what  does  the  predicate 
genitive  depend? 


ADJECTIVES.  —  THIRD  DECLENSION. 
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LESSON   XXXIV. 
ADJECTIVES. -THIKD   DEOLENSION. 

132.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  declined 
like  nouns,  and  may  have  — 

1.  A  different  form  for  each  gender  in  the  nominative  singular. 

2.  Two  forms,  —  one  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  and  an- 

other for  the  neuter. 

3.  The  same  forms  for  all  three  genders. 

133.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  in  -er  have  three 
endings  in  the  nominative,  and  are  declined  like  acer,  sharp. 
The  stem  ends  in  -i-. 

PABADIGM. 


Cases. 

Sin8:ular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

acer 

acris 

acri 

acrem 

acer 

acri 

acris 

acris 

acri 

acrem 

acris 

acri 

acre 

acris 

acri 

acre 

acre 

acri 

acres 

acrium 

acribus 

acres,  -is 

acres 

aciibus 

acres 

acrium 

acribus 

acres,  -is 

acres 

acribus 

acria 

acrium 

acribus 

acria 

acria 

acribus 

134.   Decline  like  acer  the  following  :  — 

1.  cSler,  cSlSris,  cSlSre,  sioift, 

2.  Squester,  Squestris,  Squestre,  equestrian, 

3.  aiacer,  aiacris,  aiacre,  livebj^  eager, 

1.  Cgler  is  the  only  adjective  of  this  class  that  keeps  the 
e  before  the  r  in  the  oblique  cases.  CSler,  when  used  as  an 
adjective,  has  the  genitive  plural  in  -ium ;  but  as  a  noun, 
denoting  military  rank,  it  has  cSlSrum  in  genitive  plural,  and 
cSlSre  in  ablative  singular. 

Obs.  Note  that  adjectives  ending  in  -er  have  -i  in  the  ablative 
singular  of  all  genders. 
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135.  Adjectives  of  two  endings  have  -is  or  -or  in  the  nom- 
inative masculine  and  feminine,  and  -e  or  -us  in  the  neuter. 
They  are  declined  like  mitis,  mild,  and  mitior,  milder. 

PAKABIGMS. 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fern. 

Neuter. 

Masc.  and  Fern. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

mitis 

mitis 

miti 

mitem 

mitis 

miti 

mite 

mitis 

miti 

mite 

mite 

miti 

mites 

mitium 

mitibus 

mites,  -is 

mites 

mitibus 

mitia 

mitium 

mitibus 

mitia 

mitia 

mitibus 

mitior,  milder  (comparative  degree). 


NOM. 

mitior 

mitius 

mitidres 

mitiora 

Gen. 

mitioris 

nutioris 

mitiorum 

mitidrum 

Dat. 

mitiori 

mitiSri 

mitidribus 

mitidribus 

Ace. 

miti5rem 

mitius 

mitidres, -is 

mitiora 

Voc. 

mitior 

mitius 

mitiores 

mitidra 

Abl. 

mitiore,-!^ 

mitidre,  -i 

mitioribus 

mitioribus 

Obs.  Adjectives  ending  in  -is  are  also  i-stems,  and  have-i  in  the 
ablative  of  all  genders.  Note  that  comparatives  have  two  endings 
in  the  nominative ;  and  that  the  ablative  singular  ends  in  -e  or  -/, 
and  the  nominative  plural  in  -es  and  -a,  not  -ia. 

1.  Mitis  is  declined  like  Scris,  acre;  all  comparatives  of 
adjectives  are  declined  like  mitior,  except  pltls,  more,  which 
is  declined  as  follows :  — 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fern.              Neuter. 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

plus 

plures 

plura 

Gen. 

pluris 

plurium 

Dat. 

pluribus 

Ace. 

plus 

plures,  -is 

plura 

Voc. 

plures 

plura 

Abl. 

pltire 

pluribus 
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VOCABULARY. 

fitUis,  fitile,  useful,  omnia,  omne,  all, 

nSLvSUia,  nSLvSlOi  naval,  immort&lis,  immortSUe,  immortal, 

Silvester,  -tris,  -tre,  woody.      fortis,  forte,  brave. 
vdltlcer,  v51iicris,  v51iicre,     Germ&nus,  -I,  m.,  German, 
winged.  &cer,  &cris,  &cre,  sharp,  severe, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Puer  est  tristis.  2.  Timor  oranes  mHites  oecupavit. 
3.  Leges  sunt  utiles.  4.  Iter  est  facile.  5.  Equi  sunt 
celeres.  6.  Cum  omnibus  copils.  7.  MTlites  fortes  erunt. 
8.  Dn  immortales  sunt.  9.  Tempus  breve  est.  10.  Consul 
virtutem  militis  fortis  laudat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  The  boys  were  sad.  2.  The  journeys  are  difficult. 
3.  The  soldiers  were  brave.  4.  The  gods  are  immortal. 
5.  The  horse  is  swift.  6.  The  laws  are  severe.  7.  The 
consul  praises  the  brave  soldiers.  8.  The  soldiers  will  be 
brave.     9.  They  will  be  brave. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Endings  enclosed  in  brackets  are  rare. 

Give  the  stem  of  Seer.  How  are  adjectives  of  three  endings  de- 
clined ?  Give  the  ablative  singular  of  Acer.  How  are  adjectives  of 
two  endings  declined  ?  Give  the  ablative  singular  of  mitis.  The  geni- 
tive plural.    What  is  an  adjective  ? 


LESSON   XXXV. 

ADJECTIVES.  -  THIED    DEOLENSION. 

136.  Adjectives  of  one  ending  in  the  nominative  are 
strictly  consonant  stems,  but  they  follow  in  part  the 
declension  of  vowel  stems ;  that  is,  they  have  4  or  -e  in 
the  ablative  singular,  -ia  in  the  neuter  plural,  and  -ium 
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in  the  genitive  plural.  In  other  cases  they  follow  the 
declension  of  consonant  stems.  They  all  end  in  s,  a:,  Z, 
or  r,  and  are  declined  like  audax,  hold. 

PARABIGMS. 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fem.              Neuter. 

Masc .  and  Fem .              Neuter. 

NOM. 

andax 

audaces               audacia 

Gen. 

audacis 

audacium 

DAT. 

audaci 

audacibus 

Ace. 

audacem               audax 

audaces  (is)          audacia 

Voc. 

audax 

audaces               audacia 

Abl. 

audaci  or  audace 

audacibus 

ingSns,  vast 

• 

NOM. 

ingens 

ingentes              ingentia 

Gen. 

ingentis 

ingentium 

Dat. 

ingenti 

ingentibus 

Ace. 

ingentem              ingens 

ingentes,  -is        ingentia 

Voc. 

ingens 

ingentes              ingentia 

Abl. 

ingenti  or  ingente 

ingentibus 

1.  Present  Participles  are  declined  like  Sbnans,  except  in 
the  ablative  singular,  where  they  have  -e. 


PARABIGMS. 


Cases. 

f ellx,  happy. 

amans,  loving. 

prudens,  prudent. 

M.  &  F.          N. 

M.  &  F.             N. 

M.  &  F.                  N. 

NOM. 

felix 

amans 

prudens 

i 

Gen. 

feUcis 

amantis 

prudentis 

§) 

Dat. 

felici 

amanti 

prudenti 

& 

Acc. 

felicem     felix 

amantem   amans 

prudentem  prudens 

* 

Voc. 

felix 

amans 

prudens 

- 

Abl. 

NOM. 

felici, -e 

amante,  -i 

prudenti,  -e 

felloes     felicia 

amantes  amantia 

priidentes  prudentia 

Gen. 

felicium 

amantium 

prudentium 

? 

Dat. 

felicibus 

amantibas 

prudentibus 

5 

Acc. 

felices     felicia 

amantes  amantia 

prudentes  prudentia 

^ 

Voc. 

felices     felicia 

amantes  amantia 

prudentes  prudentia 

Abl. 

felicibus 

amantibus 

prudentibus 
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PARABIGMS. 


Cases. 

vStus,  old. 

iSns,  going. 

par,  equal. 

M.  &  F.             N. 

M.  &  F.             N. 

M.  &  F.             N. 

NOM. 

vetus 

iens 

par 

i 

Gen. 

veteris 

euntis 

p&ris 

I 

S 

Dat. 

veteri 

eunti 

pari 

Ace. 

veterem      vetus 

euntem        iens 

pirem        par 

Voc. 

vetus 

iens 

par 

Abl. 

vetere  (-i) 

eunte,  -i 

p&ri 

NOM. 

veteres        vetera 

euntes         euntia 

p&res         p&ria 

Gen. 

veterum 

euntium 

p4riuni 

g 

Dat. 

veteribus 

euntibus 

paribus 

s 

Ace. 

vetgres,  is  vetera 

euntes         euntia 

pares         paria 

Voc. 

veteres        Vetera 

euntes         euntia 

p&res         p§,ria 

Abl. 

veteribus 

euntibus 

p&ribus 

RtUes  far  the  Oblique  Cases  of  Adjectives  of  the  Third 
Declension. 

ABLATIVE    SINGULAR. 

137.  Most  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have  -i  in  the 
ablative  singular,  but  consonant  stems  have  -i  when  used  as 
adjectives,  -e  when  used  as  nouns.  Participles  in  -ns^  when 
used  as  such,  or  as  nouns,  regularly  have  -e ;  but  as  adjec- 
tives, 'I, 

GENITIVE    AND   NEUTER   PLURAL. 

138.  The  genitive  plural  commonly  has  -ium.  Consonant 
stems  have  -ium  when  the  stem-characteristic  is  preceded  by 
a  long  vowel  or  by  a  consonant ;  -wm,  when  the  stem-charac- 
teristic is  preceded  by  a  short  vowel ;  as,  audSz,  gen.  plur. 
audacium;  dives,  gen.  sing,  divltis,  gen.  plur.  divitum;  so 
Vitus  (vgtSris),  vStSrum;  fiber  (ubgris),  ubSnim;  caelebs, 
unmarried^  caelibum.  The  neuter  plural  has  -la  ;  only  vStus 
has  vgtSra. 

Participles  have  -ium ;  as,  ^mans,  ^mantiiim. 

139.  Decline  together  the  following  :  — 

1.  puella  fSlIz,  a  happy  girl.      3.  donum  ingSns,  a  large  gift. 

2.  m&re  ingSns,  a  vast  sea.         4.  servus  audilx,  a  hold  servant. 
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VOCABUI.ARY. 

fSlIx,  gen.  fSlicis,  happy.  rScSns,  gen.  rgcentis,  recent, 

audtx,  gen.  aud&cis,  hold,  auda-  5ri6ns,  gen.  5rienti8,  rising, 

cious.  miilier,  mtUiSris,  f.,  woman. 

divSs,  gen.  divltis,  rick.  flSns,  gen.  flentis,  weeping. 

p5r,  gen.  p^is,  equal  vgtus,  gen.  vgtgris,  old,  ancient. 

p5t6nB,  gen.  p5tentis,  powerful.  grez,  gen.  grSgis,  m.,  Jlock. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Milites  sunt  audaces.  2.  Reges  sunt  potentSs. 
3.  Viri  dlvites  sunt,  4.  Miilieres  felices  erant.  5.  Belgae 
spectant  in^  orientem  s5lem.  6.  Consilium  diicis  audax  est. 
7.  Miilieres  flentes  Caesarem  implorant. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  The  soldier  is  brave.  2.  The  leaders  are  bold.  3.  The 
men  are  rich.  4.  The  weeping  woman  implores  the  consul. 
5.  The  town  is  old.      6.  The  women  are  not  happy. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Towards. 

What  adjectives  have  but  one  ending?  Are  they  vowel  or  con- 
sonant stems  ?  Do  they  increase  in  the  genitive  ?  In  what  does  the 
ablative  singular  end  1  In  what  does  the  genitive  plural  end  1  Does 
the  ablative  always  end  in  -i  1  Does  the  genitive  plural  always  have 
-ium  ?     Explain  when  they  have  -i  in  the  ablative,  and  when  -e. 


LESSON   XXXVL 
OOMPAEISON    or    ADJECTIVES. 

ABLATIVE     WITH     COMPARATIVES. 

140.  Adjectives  are  compared,  in  Latin  as  in  English, 
in  three  ways :  1st.  Regularly,  i.e.,  by  adding  peculiar 
terminations ;  2d.  By  prefixing  the  adverbs  m&gis  and 
maxime,  more  and  most;  and  3d.  Irregularly. 
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Ill 


I.   RegtUar  Cofnparison. 
141.  Adjectives  are  regularly  compared  by  adding  to 
the  stem  of  the  positive,  after  the  final  vowel  has  been 
dropped,  the  following  endings :  — 


COMPARATIVE. 
Masc.  Fbm.         Nbut. 

-ior         -ior         -iua 


SUPERLATIVE. 

Mabo.  Fsm.  Nbut. 

-iaslmua    -isslma    -iaslmum 


EXAMPI.ES. 


FositiTe. 

Stem. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

diiriiB, 

hard. 

duro- 

durior, 

harder. 

darissimos, 

hardest,  very  hard. 

dulcis, 
sweet. 

dulci- 

dolcior, 

sweeter. 

dolcisfidmas, 

sweetest. 

prudens, 
sagacious. 

feUx, 
happy. 

prudent- 
feUc- 

prudentior, 

more  sagacious. 
feUcior, 

happier. 

prndentissimas, 
most  sagacious. 

felicisslmus, 

happiest. 

1.  Note  that  the  stems  are  dflr6-,  dulcl-,  prfldent-,  fSlIc-; 
the  final  vowel  disappears  before  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
suffix. 

2.  All  superlatives  are  declined  like  bdnus,  b5na,  bdnum. 

3.  All  comparatives,  except  pltls,  are  declined  like  mSlior, 
better. 

PARADIGM. 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  &  Fern.              Neut. 

Masc.  &  Fem.                 Neut. 

NOM. 

melior               melius 

meliores              melidra 

Gen. 

melidris 

meliorum 

Dat. 

meliori 

melidribus 

Ace. 

melidrem          melius 

mSliores,  -is        meliora 

Voc. 

melior               melius 

meliores              meliora 

Abl. 

meliore,  -i 

melioribus 

Obs.  Note  that  the  ablative  singular  ends  in  -€  or  -i;  the  neuter 
plural  in  -a ;  the  accusative  plural,  masculine  and  feminine,  in  -es 
or  'Is ;  and  the  genitive  plural  in  -urn,  not  -ium. 
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142.  The  Construction  with  Comparatives. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  servus  est  fSlicior  rSge,  the  slave  is  happier  than  the  king. 

2.  servus  est  fSlicior  quam  ^  rSx,  the  slave  is  happier  than  the  kimj. 

Obs.  In  the  first  example,  note  that  the  comparative  is  followed 
by  the  ablative ;  in  the  second  example,  quam,  than,  is  used  with 
the  comparative,  and  the  following  word  is  in  the  same  case  as  the 
noun  preceding  the  adjective.  The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the 
following  rule :  — 

ABLATIVE   WITH   COMPARATIVES. 

143.  Rule  XIII.  —  The  comparative  degrree  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablative  when  quam,  thatij  is  omitted. 

1.  Comparatives  with  quam  are  followed  (by  the  nomina- 
tive, or)  by  the  case  of  the  coiTesponding  noun  before  them. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  fortiorem  vidl  nSminem  quam  M^ium,  /  have  seen  no 

braver  man  than  Marius  ;  or 

2.  Hibernia  minor  quam  Britannia  ezistimatur,  Ireland  is 

considered  smaller  than  Britain. 

144.  Model  for  parsing  comparatives  and  superlatives  :  — 
servus  est  fSlIcior  rSge,  the  servant  is  happier  than  the  king: 

fSlicior  is  an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree,  from  the  posi- 
tive fSlIx;  stem/e/lc-,  com-p.  fellcior,  super,  felicisstmus.  FSlicior 
is  an  adjective  of  the  third  declension,  and  is  declined  like  mSlior, 
mSlius,  etc.  It  is  nominative  singular  masculine,  and  agrees  with 
servus.  Rule  VIII. :  Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  in  gender, 
number,  and  case. 

VOCABULARY. 

r&plz,  -Slcis,  ravenous.  fter,  Slgris,  m.,  the  air. 

CIcSro,  CIc8r5nis,  m.,  Cicero,      clbus,  -a,  -um., dear,  famous. 
doctus,  -a,  -um,  learned.  v616x,  gen.  vSlocis,  swijl. 

gr&vis,  -e,  heavy,  severe.  mendSlx,  -ftcis,  lying. 

Syn.  VulnSro,  to  wound  by  a  cut  or  thrust ;  saucio,  to  wound 
in  any  way. 
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EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Vir  fellx  erat.  2.  Vir  fellcior  erat.  3.  Judex  sapiens 
est.  4.  Judex  sapientior  erat  quam  rex.  5.  Siinius^ 
potentes.  6.  Estis  potentiores.  7.  Reges  sunt  potentissimT. 
8.  Cicero  erat  vir  doctissimus.  9.  Lux  est  veloeior  quam 
sonitus.  10.  Roma  clarissima'^  urbs  erat.  11.  Gallorum 
omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae.  12.  Jura  est  mons  altis- 
simus. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  The  men  are  happy.  2.  We  are  happier.  3.  The 
soldiers  are  brave.  4.  The  brave  soldiers  are  powerful. 
5.  The  soldiers  are  more  powerful.  6.  The  journey  was 
difficult.  7.  Gold  is  heavier  than  silver.  8.  The  servants 
are  very  happy.  9.  The  Romans  were  braver  than  the 
Gauls.  10.  Cicero  was  a  ver\'  renowned  orator.  11.  The 
soldiers  are  braver  than  the  general. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Quam  is  a  conjunction,  and  is  not  inflected ;  it  means  than. 

2.  The  subject  is  included  in  the  verb. 

3.  The  superlative  is  not  always  translated  by  most ;  it  is  sometimes 
best  rendered  by  very.  So  the  comparative  may  be  translated  in  vari- 
ous ways;  as,  aud&cior,  holder ^  rather  holder  (Ji.e.  bolder  than  usual), 
too  hold. 

In  how  many  ways  are  adjectives  compared  ?  Decline  the  compara- 
tive of  potens,  altos.  To  what  declension  of  adjectives  do  superla- 
tives belong  ?  What  is  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  adjectives  ? 
By  what  case  is  the  comparative  degree  followed  ? 
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LESSON  XXXVIL 
OOMPAEISON   OF   ADJECTIVES. 

GENITIVE   AND    DATIVE   WITH    ADJECTIVES. 
II.    Comparison  by  Adverbs. 

145.  Adjectives  ending  in  -us  preceded  by  a  vowel 
(except  those  in  -quus)  commonly  form  their  compara- 
tive and  superlative  by  means  of  the  adverbs  magis, 
more^  and  maximS,  most. 

EXAMPILES. 


PositiTe. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

idoneus,  ^<. 
dubius,  doubtful. 
nSxius,  hurtful. 

magis  idoneus 
magis  dubius 
magis  noxius 

maxime  iddneus 
maxime  dubius 
maxime  ndxius 

1 .  Adjectives  in  -qmis  form  their  comparatives  and  super- 
latives regularly ;  as, 

antiquus,  ancient,  antiquior,  antiquissimus. 

146.  Dative  with  Adjectives. 

£XAMPI.ES. 

1.  victoria  G«rm&n5rum  pdpiil5  R5m&n5  perTctUdsa  est,  the 

victory  of  the  Germans  is  dangeroiis  to  the  Roman  people, 

2.  pueUa  6rat  mSltri  similis,  the  girl  teas  like  her  mother, 

3.  castris  id5neus  15cus  est,  the  place  is  suitable  for  a  camp. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  the  adjectives  perlculdsa, 
similis,  and  id5neu8,  and  that  each  is  construed  with  the  dative. 
The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

DATIVE   WTTH   ADJECTIVES. 

147.  Rule  XIV.  —  The  dative  is  used  after  many 
adjectives  to  denote  the  object  to  which  the  quality 
is  directed. 

1.  The  adjectives  that  take  the  dative  are  chiefly  those 
signifying  useful^  j^Zeasan^,  friendly,  Jit,  like,  inclined,  ready, 
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easy^  dear^  equals  and  their  opposites ;  also  those  signifying 
near;  many  compounded  with  con- ;  and  verbals  in  -bills. 

2.  Simllis  and  dinfllmYllB  take  also  the  genitive,  espe- 
cially of  persons,  when  denoting  likeness  or  unlikeness  in 
Character. 

genitive  with  adjectives. 

148.  Rule  XV.  —  Many  adjectives  are  followed 
by  the  genitive  to  complete  their  meaning. 

1.  The  adjectives  governing  the  genitive  are  those  denpting 
desire^  knowledge ^  memory.,  fulness^  mastery^  participation^ 
guiU,  and  their  opposites  ;  and  verbals  in  -ax. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  aviduB  laudis,  desirous  of  praise. 

2.  mSmor  virtdtlB,  mindful  of  virtue, 

3.  belli  pSrItuB,  skilled  in  war. 

VOCABULARY. 

cams,  -a,  -um,  dear.  Belgae»  -arum,  m.  pi.,  the  Belgians. 

iddneos,  -a,  -um,  suitable.         p8rXciil58U8,  -a,  -um,  dangerous. 
Inlmlcus,  -a,  -um,  unfriendly^    ftmlcus,  -a,  -um,  friendly, 
hostile.  Qraecus,  -a,  -um,  Greek. 

Syn.  Animus,  the  mind,  the  soul;  mens,  thought  or  intellectual 
faculty;  anizna,  the  life,  the  vital  principle. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Magister  discipulis  carus  est.  2.  Locus  magis  idoneus 
castris  quam  urbi  fuit.  3.  Belgae  proximi  sunt  GermanTs. 
4.  Filius  patris^  simillimus  est.  5.  Dux  inimicus  Dumnorigi 
fuit.  6.  Tullus  HostTlius-  proximo  regi  dissimilis  fuit. 
7.  Homerus  est  veterrimus^  omnium  Graecorum  poetarum. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  See  Rule  147.  2. 

2.  Decline  Tullus  Hostllius  together.  3.  See  149.  1. 

How  are  adjectives  compared  by  means  of  adverbs  1  What  is  an 
adverb  ?  Compare  beautifully.  What  class  of  adjectives  are  followed 
by  the  dative  '?     Give  the  rule. 
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LESSON   XXXVIII. 
OOMPAEISON    OF   ADJECTIVES. 
III.   Irregular  and  Defective  Comparison* 
149.   Adjectives  in  -er  form  their  comparative  regu- 
larly, but  their  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  -rimus 
to  the  nominative. 

EXAMPLES. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

acer,  sharp. 

acrior 

acerrimus 

miser,  wretched. 

nuserior 

miserrimus 

celer,  swift. 

celerior 

celerrimus 

pulcher,  beautiful. 

pulchrior 

pulcherrimus 

niger,  black. 

nigrior 

nigerrimus 

1.  Also  vStus,  old  (gen.  v6tSris)  has  the  super.  vSterrimus. 

2.  The  following  six  adjectives  in  -ilis^  declined  like 
mitis,^  form  their  superlative  by  adding  -llmus  to  the  sttm, 
after  dropping  the  final  vowel :  — 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

facilis,  easi/. 

facilior 

facillimus 

difficiUs,  difficult. 

diflficilior 

diffiLcilUmus 

similis,  similar. 

similior 

simillimus 

dissinulis,  unlike. 

dissimilior 

dissimimmus 

gracilis,  slender. 

gracilior 

gracillimus 

hfimilis,  low. 

humilior 

humillimus 

3.  Compound  adjectives  ending  in  -dlcus^  -ficus,  -volus^ 
form  their  comparatives  in  -entior,  and  their  superlatives  in 
-entissimus  (as  if  from  positives  ending  in  -ens)  ^ ;  as, 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

maledicus,  slanderous. 
beneficus,  beneficent. 
b6n§v61us,  benevolent. 

maledicentior 
beneficentior 
benevolentior 

maledicentisaimus 
beneficentissimus 
benevolentissimus 

Note.  These  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  formed  as  from 
the  participles  dlcSns,  saying,  f&ciSns«  doing,  vdlSns,  wishing. 
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4.  The  following  adjectives,  in  common  use,  are  compared 
irregularly :  — 


FositiTe. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

bonus,  good. 
m&lus,  bad. 
magnus,  great. 
parvus,  small. 
multus,  much. 

melior,  better. 
pejor,  worse. 
major,  greater. 
minor,  less. 
plus  (neut.),  wore. 

ditior,     ) 

optimus,  best. 
pesaunus,  worst. 
maximus,  greatest. 
minimus,  least. 
plurimus,  viost. 

diviti88imU8,l  „.^;j^,, 

dltissimus,    ) 

150.  Defective  Comparison. 

1.  Seven  adjectives  have  no  positive  ;  they  are  — 

1.  oitSrior,  citimus,  hither,  hithermosL 

2.  dStSrior,  dSterrimus,  worse. 

3.  interior,  intimus,  inner,  innermost. 

4.  5cior,  5cisslmus,  swifter. 

5.  prior,  primus, /or7rter,/r5^ 

6.  prdpior,  prozimas,  nearer,  next. 

7.  ulterior,  VLltimua,  farther,  farthest. 

2.  The  following  are  irregular  in  the  superlative^ :  ■ 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Meaning:. 

exterus 
inferus 
sfiperus 
posterus 

exterior 
inferior 
superior 
posterior 

extremus  and  extimus 
infimus  and  imus 
supremus  and  summus 
postremus  and  postftmus 

outward, 
lower, 
upper, 
next. 

3.  The  following  adjectives  are  irregular :  — 

jiiv«ni8,i  7joung.     |  j^^^j:  ^^^  J        minimus  nfttli 

( sSnior  > 

(  major  nfttQ  y 


sSnez,  old. 


mizimus  nfttfl 


151.   Compare  the  following  :  — 

1.  cSler,  swif.  4.  miser,  wretched, 

2.  audSz,  bold,         5.  &mans,  loving, 

3.  fortis,  brave,        6.  s&piens,  wise, 

7.  altus,  high. 


8.  l&tus,  broad. 

9.  dlligens,  diligent, 
10.  h6nvLB,  good. 
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Obs.  1.  The  comparative  may  be  translated  in  various  ways ;  as, 
aud&cior,  holder,  rather  hold,  too  hold. 

Obs.  2.  The  superlative  audSlcissimus  may  mean  boldest  or 
very  bold, 

Obs.  3.  The  superlative  with  quam  denotes  the  highest  degree 
possible ;  as,  quam  plurlmi,  as  many  as  possible  ;  quam  mazimum, 
05  large  as  possible. 

Obs.  4.  Per  in  composition  with  adjectives  has  the  force  of  very; 
as,  perm&gnus,  very  great. 

VOCABULARY. 

primus,  -a,  -um,^rs^  stipgrior,  siipgrius,  higher,  upper. 

sol,  soils,  M.,  sun.  HdrStius,  -i,  m.,  Horace. 

terra,  -ae,  f.,  earth.  L&biSuus,  -I,  m.,  Labienus. 

luna,  -ae,  f.,  moon.  Vergllius,  -i,  m.,  Vergil. 

prdpior,  pr5pius,  nearer.  H5m§rus,  -i,  m.,  Homer. 

citgrior,  citSrius,  hither.  scientia,  -ae,  F.,  knowledge,  skill. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Nostrae  flliae  pulcherrimae  sunt.  2.  Iter  per  provin- 
ciam  est  facilius.  3.  Itinera  erant  difficillima.  4.  Sol 
major  est  quam  terra.      5.    Luna  minor   est   quam   terra. 

6.  Reges    cum    proximis     civitatibus    paeem    coniirmant. 

7.  Oppidum  est  in  citeriore  Gallia.  8.  Labienus  summura 
montem^  oecupavit.  9.  Horatius  erat  bonus  poeta,  Vergl- 
lius melior,  Homerus  optimus. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  These  words  are  added  for  convenience  of  reference;  they  can 
be  omitted  for  the  present. 

2.  The  summit  of  the  mountain. 

How  do  adjectives  ending  in  -er  form  their  comparatives  ?  How 
may  superlatives  be  translated  ?  What  adjectives  form  their  superla- 
tives like  f &cllis  1  What  is  meant  by  comparison  of  adjectives  ?  How 
many  degrees  of  comparison  are  there  ?  How  is  each  formed  1  How 
declined  1 
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LESSON   XXXIX. 

USE  OF  ADVEEBS.-riEST  CONJUGATION. 

PRESENT,     IMPERFECT,     AND     FUTURE    PASSIVE. 

BXAMPLB. 

miles  fortitter  pflgnat,  the  soldier  fights  bravely, 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  sentence,  note  that  the  soldier  fights  ex- 
presses a  fact  in  a  general  way.  We  may  add  a  word,  and  say 
the  soldier  fights  bravdy ;  we  may  add  a  word  to  bravely ^  and  say  the 
soldiers  fight  very  bravely.  Here  very  modifies  bravely ;  very  bravely 
modifies  the  predicate.  Such  words  as  very  and  bravely  are  called 
Adverbs  (ad,  /d,  and  verbum,  word,  or  verb).  This  use  of  adverbs 
is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

USE   OF   ADVERBS. 

152.  Rule  XVI.  —  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  other  adverbs. 

153.  Rule  of  position  :  — 

The  adverb  generally  precedes  the  word  it  limits;  but  ffirS 
usually  stands  between  the  adjective  and  the  noun;  as,  otnnSs 
fSrS  hdmlnes,  almost  all  men. 

Voices  of  Verba. 

154.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  voices^  the  Active  and  the 
Passive. 

1.  The  cictlve  voice  shows  that  the  subject  is  the  actor. 

2.  The  passive  voice  shows  that  the  subject  is  acted  upon. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  m&gister  laudat,  the  teacher  praises, 

2.  disciptilus  laud&tur,  the  pupil  is  praised. 

3.  disciptilus  laudfttus  est,  the  pupil  has  been  praised. 

Obs.  In  the  forep^oing  examples  the  form  of  the  verb  shows 
whether  the  subject  is  the  actor,  or  the  thing  acted  upon.  These 
different  forms  of  the  verb  are  called  voice.  The  passive  form  in 
English  is  compounded,  and  maybe  resolved  into  some  form  of  the 
verb  to  be,  and  the  complement,  which  is  the  perfect  participle  of  a 
transitive  verb. 
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15S.  The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Tenses,  In- 
dicative Mode,  Passive  Voice,  are  formed  by  adding  the 
verbal  endings  to  the  present  stem.  They  are  inflected 
as  follows :  — 

PABTIAI.    PARADIGM. 


Present. 


Person. 


Formation. 


Example. 


Fnglish. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


Pres.  stem  +  or 

"    +risorre 
"    H-tur 
"    H-mur 
"    +miiii 
"    +  ntur 


llmor 

amaris,  -re 

amatur 

amamiir 

Siinaniiiii 

§,mantur 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  loved. 
He  is  loved. 
We  are  loved. 
You  are  loved. 
They  are  loved. 


Imperfect. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


Pres.  stem  +  bar 
"        "    4-  baris,-re 
"        "    +  batur 
"        "    +  bamur 
"        "    +  bamini 
"        «    +  bantur 


amabar 

amabaris,  -re 

amabatur 

amabamor 

amabamini 

&mabantur 


/  was  being  loved. 
Thou  wast  being  loved. 
He  was  being  loved. 
We  were  being  lotted. 
You  were  being  loved. 
They  were  being  loved. 


Future. 


Sing,  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


Pres.  stem  -|-  bor 
"        "    +  beris,-re 
"    +bitur 
"    +  bimur 
"        «    +  bimini 
"        "    +  buntur 


amabor 

amaberis,  -re 

ftmabitur 

&mabimar 

&mabimlni 

&mabuntur 


/  shall  be  loved. 
Thou  shalt  be  loved. 
He  shall  be  loved. 
We  shall  be  loved. 
You  shall  be  loved. 
They  shall  be  loved. 


156.  Analysis  of  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future 
Passive :  — 

1 .  Notice  that  the  passive  voice  of  these  tenses  differs  from 
the  same  tenses  in  the  active  voice  only  in  the  endings ;  as, 

a.  Pres.  Act.  =  pres.  st.  -|-  personal  endings ;  as,  SmS  +  mus,  we 
love,  Pres.  Pass.  =  pres.  st.  -f  personal  endings  -f  passive  sign ;  as, 
&m&-mu-r,  we  are  loved. 
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b,  Imperf .  Act.  =  pres.  st.  +  tense  sign  (-ba-)  +  personal  endings ; 
as,  SmSL-bA-mus,  we  were  loving.  Imperf.  Pass.  =  pres.  st.  +  personal 
endings  +  passive  sign ;  as,  &in2l-bA-inu-r,  we  icere  loved, 

c.  Future  Act.  =  pres.  st.  +  tense  sign  (-6/-)  +  personal  endings ; 
as,  ama-bi-mus,  we  shall  love.  Future  Pass.  --  pres.  st.  +  personal 
endings  +  passive  sign ;  as,  &m2l-bl-mu-r,  we  shall  he  loved.  The 
second  person  singular  future  has  -5e-  instead  of  -bX- ;  as,  Sm2l-b8-ris 
or  -re. 

Obs.  1.  The  passive  voice  is  a  reflexive  form,  made  by  adding 
the  reflexive  stem  -se-  (-srd-)  to  the  active ;  the  s  changes  to  r,  except 
in  the  second  person  singular;  as. 

Sing.  I  amo-s(e)      =  amo-r  Plur.l  ama-ma(s)-s(e)  =  ama-mu-r 

2  aina-si-s(e)  —  ama-ri-a  2  

3  amartu-s(e)  =  ama-tu-r  3  aina-ntu-s(e)      =  ama-ntu-r 
Obs.  2.  Amor  is  for  &ma.-or,  same  as  &mo  is  for  SmSl-o. 

Obs.  3.  The  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  tenses  denoting 
Incomplete  action  and  those  denoting  Completed  action  is 
often  obscured  in  English  on  account  of  the  want  of  special  forms 
to  express  incomplete  action  in  the  passive ;  as,  bellum  p^&tur 
means,  not,  the  war  is  prepared,  but  the  war  is  preparing,  is  being 
prepared.  The  perfect  bellum  p^Sltum  est  means  war  has  been 
prepared,  and  so  war  is  prepared  (or  aorist,  war  was  prepared). 
Notice  the  imperfect  bellum  p^Slba.tur,  war  was  preparing,  not 
war  was  prepared. 

VOCABUUUEIY. 

culpo,  culpSbre,  culpavl,  cul-  Slcrlter,  adv.,  sharply,  fiercely. 

pSltum,  blame.  griviter,  adv.,  heavily,  severely. 

5nus,  5nSris,  n.,  burden.  cSlSriter,  adv.,  quickly. 

porto,  -fire,  -ftvl,  -Stum,  carry,  audacter,  adv.,  boldly. 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Laudabitur.  2.  Onus  portatur.  8.  Non  vocaberis. 
4.  Vocabaris.  5.  Vulnerabiraini.  6.  Pueri  culpantur. 
7.  Culpabamur.  8.  Mflites  audacter  pugnant.  9.  Milites 
castra  diligenter  servant.  10.  Caesar  Dumnorigem  graviter 
aceusavit.  11.  Milites  fortiter  pugnabant.  12.  Gennanl 
Helvetios  facile  superabunt. 
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Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  We  are  blamed.  2.  They  are  praised.  3.  You  were 
being  praised.  4.  They  will  be  praised.  5.  The  girls  are 
called.  6.  The  boy  is  calling.  7.  The  men  fight  bravel}'. 
8.  They  will  be  carried.  9.  We  were  being  called.  10.  They 
will  be  called.  11.  He  is  (being)  praised.  12.  He  was 
being  praised.  13.  They  blame  the  Romans  severely. 
14.  They  are  blamed  severel}'  by  the  Romans. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  meant  by  voice  in  grammar  ?  How  many  voices  ?  Give 
the  meaning  of  the  present  passive  in  Latin.  What  verbs  only  can  be 
in  the  passive  voice  ? 


LESSON   XL. 

ADVEEBS. 

FORMATION,    CLASSIFICATION,    AND    COMPARISON. 
I.    Formation  of  Adverbs. 

EXAMPI.ES. 


Adjective. 

Stem. 

Adverb. 

1.  cams,  dear. 

2.  dignus,  worthy. 

3.  pulcher,  beautiful. 

4.  miser,  ivretched. 

caro- 
digno- 
pulchro- 
misero- 

care,  dearly. 
digne,  worthily. 
pulchre,  beautifully. 
misere,  wretchedly. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  adjectives  are  all 
of  the  first  and  second  declensions;  that  the  adverbs  are  formed 
by  changing  -o-,  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem,  into  -e-. 
Hence  the  rule :  — 

157.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  the  First 
and  Second  Declensions  by  changing  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  stem-  to  -e-. 


ADVERBS. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Adjective. 

Stem. 

Adverb. 

1.  fortis,  brave. 

forti- 

fortiter,  bravely. 

2.  gravis,  heavy. 

grivi- 

griviter,  heavily. 

3.  acer,  eager. 

acri- 

acriter,  eagerly. 

4.  ferdx,  wild. 

ferdc- 

ferdciter,  wildly. 

6.  8&piens,  wise. 

s&pient- 

s&pienter,  wisely. 

6.  ^Tudens,  prudent. 

prudent- 

prudenter,  prudently. 

Ob8.  Note  (1)  that  the  adjectives  are  all  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ;  (2)  that  1,  2,  3  add  -ter  to  the  stem ;  (3)  that  4  assumes  -/- 
before  the  sufl&x  -ter ;  (4)  that  5  and  6  end  in  -rw,  gen.  -nt-is ;  (5) 
that  these  adjectives  drop  -t-  from  the  stem  before  adding  -ter. 
Hence  the  rule :  — 

158.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  the  third 
declension  by  adding  -ler  to  the  stem ;  but  stems  ending  in 
c,  A;,  or  g  assume  -i-  before  the  suffix  -?er,  and  those  in  -nU 
drop  final  t  of  the  stem  before  adding  -ter, 

159.  Some  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions 
have  adverbs  in  -ter  as  well  as  in  -e  ;  as, 


Adjective. 

Stem. 

Adverb. 

1.  darns,  severe. 

duro- 

dure  and  doriter 

2.  firmus, ^rm. 

firmo- 

firme  and  firmiter 

3.  largus,  bounteous. 

largo- 

large  and  largiter 

4.  homanus,  courteous. 

humano- 

humane  and  hnmaniter 

5.  miser,  wretched. 

misero- 

misere  and  mis^riter 

160.   The  neuter  accusative  of  many  adjectives  is  used  as 
an  adverb  ;  neuter  comparatives  are  especially  so  used. 


£XAMPI.£S. 


Adjective. 

Accusative. 

Adverb. 

1.  multns,  much. 

mnltnm 

multum 

2.  f&cilis,  easy. 

facile 

facile 

3.  recens,  late. 

recens 

recens 

4.  acer,  eager. 

acnns 

acnus 

6.  dnlcis,  sweet. 

dnlce 

dulce 

6.  primus,  ^rs<. 

primum 

primum 
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U.    Classification  of  Adverbs. 

161.  The  adverbs  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  examples 
denote,  for  the  most  part,  the  manner  of  the  action,  and  are 
therefore  called  adverbs  of  manner.  Adverbs  may  also 
denote  the  time^  the  place^  the  degree^  or  the  caicse  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

III.    Comparison  of  Adverbs* 

162.  The  comparative  of  adverbs  that  are  regularly  com- 
pared is  the  same  as  the  neuter  accusative  singular  of  the 
comparative  of  adjectives,  and  consequently  ends  in  -ius. 

1.  The  superlative  of  the  adverb  is  formed  from  the  super- 
lative of  the  adjective  by  changing  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  to  -e. 

EXAMPI.ES. 


Adjectives. 

Adverbs. 

Positive. 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

cams,  dear. 
miser,  tvretched. 

audax,  bold. 

levis,  light. 
acer,  eager. 
prudens,  prudent. 
felix,  happy. 

care 
(  misere 
\  (miseriter) 
(  audacter 
(  (audaciter) 

leviter 

acriter 

prudenter 

feliciter 

carius 
miserius 

audacius 

levins 
acrius 
prudentius 
felicius 

carissime 
miserrime 

andacissime 

levissime 
acerrime 
prudentissime 
felicissime 

2.   If  the  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  comparison,  the 
adverbs  have  the  same  irregularity. 


EXAMPLES. 


Adjectives. 

Adverbs. 

Positive. 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

bonus,  good. 
mains,  bad. 
multus,  much. 
magnus,  great. 

bene 
male 
multum 

melius 
pejus 
plus 
m^gis 

optime 
pessime 
plurimum 
maxime 

ADVERBS. 
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3.   A  few  adverbs  not  derived  from  adjectives  are  com- 
pared. 

BXABfPIiES. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

diu,ybr  a  long  time. 
saepe,  often. 

diutins 
saepius 

diutisedme 
saepissime 

4.  Form  from  each  of  the  following  adjectives  an  adverb, 
and  compare  it :  — 


1.  slmniB,  -e,  like. 

2.  fortlB,  -e,  hrave. 

3.  cdler,  -^ris,  -€re,  quick. 

4.  gr&vis,  -e,  heavy. 

5.  liber,  -€ra,  -€nim,/ree. 


7.  aeger,  -gra,  -grum,  sick. 

8.  &m&na,  gen.  -ntis,  loving. 

9.  eidgSna,  gen.  -ntis,  elegant. 

10.  altus,  -a,  -um,  highy  deep. 

11.  cftpIduB, -a, -um,  ^ee^y. 


6.  amicus, -a, -um, /nen(//y.       12.  fSrSac,  gen. -Ccis, ^grcc. 


163.   Model  for  parsing  adverbs :  — 

mnitSs  fortlter  pflgnant,  the  soldiers  fight  bravely:  fortiter  is 
an  adverb  of  manner  (161),  derived  from  the  adjective  fortis  (157) ; 
compared,  fortlter,  fortius,  fortissime  (157) ;  of  the  positive  degree, 
and  modifies  pflgnant,  according  to  Rule  XVI. :  Adverbs  modify 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  an  adverb  ?  What  is  the  usual  position  of  an  adverb  in  a 
sentence?  (Ans.  It  stands  immediately  before  the  word  it  limits.) 
How  are  adverbs  classified  ?  How  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives 
of  the  second  declension  ?  How  from  adjectives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion 1  How  are  adverbs  compared  ?  How  are  English  adverbs  formed  ? 
Form  an  adverb  from  hrave;  compare  it.  Write  a  sentence  in  English 
containing  an  adverb  of  place ;  of  manner ;  of  degree. 
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LESSON  XLI. 
PIEST    OONJUGATION. 

PERFECT,  PLUPERFECT,  AND   FUTURE  PERFECT   PASSIVE. 

164.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  'Future  Perfect 
Tenses  of  the  Passive  Voice  are  made  up  of  the  Pp-rfpp,t 
Participle  in  combination  with  the  forms  oTsum.         "^ 


BXAMPiiE.  —  Smftre,  to  love. 

ACTIVE   VOICE. 
Fres.  Stem.       Pebf.  Stem.        Part.  Stei^.  Nom. 

&mSl-  SmSlvI-  &mSto-  SmSLtus» -a, -urn 

-~  _  '    "~  ^  -  /- 

PASSIVE   VOICE.     ^ 
Pres.  Stem.  Prbs.  Inpin.  Perfect. 

&mSl-  SxQftrl       SmSltus,  -a,  -um  sum 

1.  The  Participial  Stem  is  formed  by  adding  -to,  nom.  -tus 
(often  changed  to  -so,  nom.  -sws),  to  the  present  stem. 

EXAMPLES. 

Present.       Pres.  Stem.       Perf.  Stem.  Part.  Stem.  Nom. 

Smo  SmSl-  SmSlvI-  &mSlto-  ^mSLtus 

v6co  v6c§t-         v6c5vi-  v6cato-  vdcSLtus 

laudo  laudft-         laudSlvi-  laud&to-  laudSLtus 

2.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  are :  — 

(1)  The  Present  Indicative,  >  showing  the  present  stem  and  the 

(2)  The  Present  Infinitive,   >  conjugation, 

(3)  The  Perfect  Indicative,  showing  the  perfect  stem. 

(4)  The  Neuter  Nominative  and  Accusative  of  the  Perfect  Parti- 

ciple, showing  the  participial  stem, 

EXAMPLES. 

ACTIVE   VOICE. 

Present.  Pres.  Inf.  Perfect.  Perf.  Part. 

&mo  &mtre  SmSlvi  imSLtiim 

PASSIVE    VOICE. 
Present.  Pres.  Inf.  Perfect. 

&mor  ^mftri         &m&tus,  -a,  -um  auxa 


FIRST  CONJUGATION. 
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PAKTIAI.    PAKADIGM. 


Perfect  and  Aorist. 

^ngUHh. 

Person. 

Example. 

Perfect. 

Aorist. 

Verb-stem  — 

Sing.  1 

+  tag  8im 

&matus  sum 

I  have 

/  was  loved. 

•      2 

+  tus  es  ■ 

imatuses 

Thou  hast 

r 

Thou  wast  loved. 

3 

+  tuse8l 

&matus  est 

He  has 

s 

He  was  loved. 

Plur,  1 

+  ti  siimas 

&matistimus 

We  have 

"  o" 

We  were  loved. 

2 

+  tie'iffi^ 

&mati  estis 

You  have 

a. 

You  were  loved. 

3 

+  ti8unj, 

&matisunt 

They  have 

They  were  loved. 

Pluperfect. 

Pergon. 

Formation. 

Example. 

£ngrli8h. 

Sing.  1 

Verb-stem  -f  tns  §ram 

limatus  eram 

I  had  been  loved. 

2 

•*          +  tus  eras 

Umatus  eras 

Thou  hadst  been  loved 

3 

«          +  tus  Srat 

^matus  erat 

He  had  been  loved. 

Plur.  1 

«          -f  ti  firamus 

&mati  eramus 

We  had  been  loved. 

2 

"          -f  ti  Srati» 

&mati  Gratis 

You  had  been  loved. 

3 

+  ti  Srant 

Umati  orant 

They  had  been  loved. 

Future  Perfect. 

Sing.  I, 

Verb-stem  +  tus  ero 

amatus  ero 

I  shall  have 

2 

-f  tus  eris 

Thou  wilt  have 

?• 

3 

"          +  tus  Srit 

amatus  erit 

He  shall  have 

P/Mr.  1 

"          -f  ti  Srimua 

S,mati  Primus 

We  shaU  have 

2 

^ 

+  ti  Sritis 

Umati  eritis 

You  shall  have 

s^ 

^ 

"          -f  ti  erunt  ^ 

ftmati  erunt 

They  shall  have . 

165.  Analysis  of  the  Perfect,   Pluperfect,   and  Future 
Perfect  Passive;  — 

1 .  The  perfect         =  partic.  stem  -f  -s  together  with  sum. 

2.  The  pluperfect    =  partic.  stem  +  -s  together  with  dram. 

3.  The  future  perf.  =  partic.  stem  +  -s  together  with  6ro. 
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Ob8.  1.  The  perfect  participle  has  three  endings  for  the  three 
genders,  and  is  declined  like  bdnus ;  as,  dmatusj  -a,  -urn.  It  must 
agree,  like  an  adjective,  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  with  the 
subject. 

£XAMPI.£S. 

1.  puer  SmfttuB  est,  the  hoy  teas  loved. 

2.  Virgo  &m2lta  est,  the  virgin  was  loved, 

3.  n5xnen  &ina.tuin  est,  the  name  was  loved. 

4.  pu6ri  Smatl  sunt,  the  boys  were  loved. 

5.  virglnSs  Smeltae  sunt,  the  virgins  were  loved. 

6.  n5mina  &mSlta  sunt,  the  names  were  loved. 

Obs.  2.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  participle 
agrees  with  the  subject  like  an  adjective. 


VOCABULARY. 


Pres.  Ind.  Acrr. 
&mo,  love. 
laudo,  praise. 
porto,  carry. 
v6co,  call. 
Snuntio,  report.^ 
occulto,  conceal. 
comporto,  collect. 


Pres.  Inp.  Act. 
&mare 
laudtre 
portftre 
v5ctre 
Snuntitre 
occultSre 
comportftre 


Perp.  Ind.  Act. 
SmSlvi 
laudSlvi 
portavi 
vdcSvi 
Snunti3.vi 
occultSvi 
comporttvi 


Perf.  Part.  Pass. 

&mSltum 

laud^tum 

port&tum 

vdcStum 

inuntiatum 

occultSLtum 

comportSltuni 


Syn.  Infans  (in,  not^  fari,  to  speak),  an  infant;  puer,  a  hoy,  from 
about  seven  to  sixteen ;  ^dtilescens  (addlesco,  to  grow),  a  youth, 
from  about  sixteen  to  twenty-four ;  jtivSnis,  a  young  man  or  woman, 
from  about  twenty-four  to  forty-five. 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Laudati  estis.  2.  Onus  portatum  est.  3.  Eeges 
culpati  sunt.  4.  Vulneratus  sum.  5.  Vulnerati  sumus. 
6.  Nostra  eonsilia  hostibus^  enuntiata  sunt.  7.  In  tanta 
multitudine  equitum  nostra  fuga  occultata  est.  8.  Magna 
copia  frumenti  comportata  erat. 


SECOND   CONJUGATION.  129 

Translate  into  Latin  :  -^ 

1.  You  were  called.  2.  You  were  praised.  3.  You  have 
been  praised.  4.  You  shall  have  been  praised.  5.  The 
corn  has  been  collected.  6.  An  abundance  of  corn  has  been 
collected.  7.  They  shall  have  been  praised.  8.  We  had 
been  called.  9.  They  were  loved.'  10.  They  were  (being) 
loved.*  11.  They  were  loving.*  12.  The  work  was  praised. 
13.  The  girl  has  been  called. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Written  also  enoncio. 

2.  Datiye  case. 

3.  The  aorist  (perf.)  passive. 

4.  Imperfect  passive. 
6.  Imperfect  active. 

From  what  stem  is  the  perfect  passive  formed?  What  are  the 
principal  parts  of  a  verb  ?  Mention  the  three  stems.  What  verbs  can 
have  a  passive  voice  ?    Can  they  take  an  object  in  the  passive  voice  ? 


LESSON  XLII. 
SECOND    OONJUGATION. 

PRESENT,  IMPERFECT,  AND  FUTURE  ACTIVE. -ABLATIVE 
OF  AGENT. 

166.  All  verbs  whose  characteristic  vowel  before  the 
ending  -re  in  the  Present  Infinitive  is  ^,  belong  to  the 
Second  Conjugation.     Thus  — 


Present. 

Pres.  Stem. 

Prbs.  Inp. 

mdneo 

mdne- 

mdnS-re 

h&beo 

h&be- 

h&bfi-re 

terreo 

terr^. 

terrfi-re 

t&oeo 

tSofi- 

t&c^re 
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1.  The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Active  are  formed 
by  adding  the  verbal  endings  to  the  present  stem. 

PABTIAI.    PAKADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  conjugation ;  the 
"  connective  vowel,"  or  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,  is  e  instead  of  a, 
and  is  retained  in  the  present  tense.] 


Present. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

CngrUsh. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  o 

«    +s 
«    +t 
"    +  mus 
«    +ti8 
"    +nt 

moneo 

mSnes 

mdnet 

monemus 

mdnetis 

m5nent 

/  advise. 
Thou  adtnsesU 
He  advises. 
We  advise. 
You  advise. 
They  advise. 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  bam 
"    +  has 
**     •  "    +bat 
"    +  bamus 
"    +batis 
"    +bant 

mdnebam 

mdnebas 

mdnebat 

mdnebamus 

mdnebatis 

monebant 

I  was  advising. 
Thou  wast  advising. 
He  was  advising. 
We  were  advising. 
You  were  advising. 
They  were  advising. 

Future. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  bo 
"    +  bis 
«    +  bit 
"    +  bimus 
"    +bitis 
"    +  bunt 

monebo 

mdnebis 

mdnebit 

mdnebimus 

mdnebitis 

mdnebunt 

I  shall  or  will  advise. 
Thou  wilt  advise. 
He  will  advise. 
We  shall  or  will  advise. 
You  will  advise. 
They  will  advise. 

a.  The  verbal  endings  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  con- 
jugation.    See  58.  1. 

167.  Ablative  of  Agent. 

EXAMPI^ES. 

1.  vulnSrfttus  est  s&gittis,  he  was  wounded  with  arrows. 

2.  vulngratus  est  a  mllite,  he  was  wounded  hy  a  soldier. 


SECOND  CONJUGATIOK. 
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Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  compare  the  two  ablatives; 
not«  that  the  noun  s&gittis,  which  designates  the  instrument  by 
which  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  performed,  is  in  the  abla- 
tive, without  a  preposition,  according  to  Rule  IX.  In  the  second 
sentence  the  ablative  designates  the  person,  or  agent,  by  which  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  performed,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  preposition  a  or  ab.  The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing rule :  — 

ABLATIVE   OF   AGENT. 

168.  Rule  XVII.  —  The  voluntary  agent  after  a 
passive  verb  is  put  in  the  ablative  with  d  or  (ib. 


VOCABUI^RY. 

Present. 

PUBS.  Stem. 

Fbbs.  Inf. 

Perfect. 

Participle 

d5oeo,  teach. 

d5c6- 

d6c6re 

d5ouI 

doctiun 

ttmeo, /ear. 

tlmC- 

timbre 

timul 

h&beo,  have. 

h&b6- 

h&b6re 

h&bul 

h&bltom 

deieo,  destroy. 

d616- 

deiSre 

d616vl 

deietnm 

pidhlbeOt  restrain,  pr5hib6-    pr5hlb6re  pr5hlbul    pr5hlbitum 

Syn.  Ddceo,  to  teach ;  6ddceo,  to  make  one  learn :  perd6ceo, 
to  teach  thoroughly :  ^riidio  (e  and  rtidis,  rough),  to  instruct,  lit.  to 
bring  from  a  7'ough  condition ;  6dftco,  to  educate,  whether  in  a 
physical  or  moral  sense. 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Docemus  puellam.  2.  Docetis.  3.  Malta  castra  habe- 
bimus.  4.  Monet.  5.  Timebat.  6.  Reglnae  timent. 
7.  Puellae  n5n  timent.  8.  Monebit.  9.  Habebant.  10.  Timet. 
11.  Docebunt.      12.  Docebimus. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  We  fear,  we  were  fearing,  we  shall  fear.  2.  Ye  teach, 
they  were  teaching,  they  will  teach.  3.  The  girl  will  fear. 
4.  I  will  teach,  I  was  teaching.  5.  Ye  were  teaching. 
6.  They  call,  they  were  calling,  they  will  call.  7.  Thou 
didst  call.  8.  You  will  not  have  fought.  9.  Thou  dost  fear. 
10.  The  master  praises  the  pupil.     11.  The  pupil  is  praised 
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b}'  the  master.  12.  The  girl  is  crowned  by  (her)  mother. 
13.  He  was  wounded  by  a  spear.  14.  He  was  wounded  by 
a  soldier.  15.  Crassus  is  called  by  (his)  friend.  16.  The 
towns  will  be  seized  by  the  Belgians. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  second  conjugation?  In 
what  does  the  present  stem  end  1  Analyze  the  imperfect;  t.e.,  mention 
the  stem,  the  tense  sign,  the  personal  endings. 


LESSON  XLIII. 
SEOOND    OONJTTGATION. 

PERFECT,  PLUPERFECT,  AND  FUTURE  PERFECT  INDICATIVE 

ACTIVE. 

169.  The  Perfect  Stem  of  a  regular  verb  of  the 
Second  Conjugation  may  be  formed,  — 

1.  By  adding  m^  to  the  present  stem.  (This  rule  is 
applicable  to  but  few  verbs.) 

2.  By  dropping  e  of  the  present  stem  and  adding  ui. 
This  is  the  more  common  way  of  forming  the  perfect  stem 
of  the  second  conjugation. 

EXAMPI.ES. 


Present. 

Pres.  Stem. 

Perf .  Stem. 

Part.  Stem. 

deleo,  destroy. 
moneo,  admonish. 

dele- 
m5ne- 

delevi- 
mdnui- 

deleto- 
monito- 

PRINCIPAIi    PARTS. 

Present. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Perfect. 

Participle. 

deleo 
mdneo 

delere 
mdnere 

delevi 
mdnui 

deletum 
mdnitmn 
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170.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Tenses 
are  inflected  as  follows :  — 


PARTIAI.    PABADIGM. 


[The  personal  endings  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  conjugation ;  the 
cliaracteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  changes  from  t  to  e  in  the  third  per- 
son plural  of  the  perfect,  to  f  in  the  first  person  plural,  and  to  ^  in  the 
pluperfect  and  future  perfect.] 


Perfect  and  Aorist. 


Person. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 

3 


Formation. 


Perfst. 


■I 


+  8ti 
+  t 
+  ma8 

+  8ti8 

+  nmt 


Example. 


monni 

monoisti 

mdnnit 

mdnoimas 

mdnoistis 

monnerunt, 

or  monuere 


Eng^ligh. 


Perfect. 


/  have  advised. 
Thou  hast  advised. 
He  has  advised. 
We  have  advised. 
ybu  have  advised. 

They  have  advised. 


Aorist. 


/  advised. 
Thou  advisedst 
He  advised. 
We  advised. 
You  advised. 

They  advised. 


Plcperfbct. 


Person. 


Formation. 


Kxample. 


Bnylisli. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 


Perf.  stem  +  ram 
"        "    -f  ras 
«    +  rat 
"        "    +  ramus 
«    +  ratis 
"    +  rant 


mdnn^ram 

monu^ras 

mdnuerat 

m5na§ramu8 

monn^atis 

monn^rant 


/  had  advised. 
Thou  hadst  advised. 
He  had  advised. 
We  had  advised. 
You  had  advised. 
They  had  advised. 


Future  Perfect. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


Perf.  stem  +  ro 

"    +ri8 
"    +  rit 
"    +  rimus 
"    +  ritia 
"    +  rint 


mdnuero 

monueris 

monuerit 

monnerimus 

monneritis 

mdnuerint 


/  shall  have  advised. 
Thou  wilt  have  advised. 
He  will  have  advised. 
We  shall  have  advised. 
You  will  have  advised. 
They  unll  have  advised. 
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VOCABUI.ARY. 

Present. 

Prbs.  Stem. 

Pres.  Inp. 

Pbrpect. 

Participle. 

dSleo,  destroy. 

dels- 

dSiere 

dSlgvi 

deiStom 

covapleo,  Jill . 

complS- 

complSre 

compievl 

complStum 

mdneo,  advise. 

mdnS- 

m5nSre 

mdnul 

mdnitum 

t&ceo,  be  silent. 

tac6- 

t&cSre 

tacul 

t&cltum 

dSbeo,  owe. 

dSbe- 

dgbgre 

dSbuI 

debitum 

h&beo,  have. 

h&b6- 

h&bSre 

h&bul 

h&bitum 

ddceo,  teach. 

d5ce- 

ddcSre 

d5cul 

doctum 

tgneo,  hold. 

t8n6- 

tgnSre 

tSnuI 

tentiim 

mSneo,  remain. 

man(6.) 

manSre 

mansi 

mansum 

augeo,  increase. 

au6(S-) 

augSre 

aiud 

auctnm 

jftbeo,  command. 

jtib(6-) 

jiibgre 

jUBSl 

juBsum 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  ;  — 

1.  Delevit,  deleverant,  deleverint.  2.  Docueras,  docuerit. 
3.  Monuistis.  4.  Habuerit,  monuerunt,  docuerunt.  5.  D6- 
cuisti  puellam.  6.  Reglna  monuerit.  7.  Teuuimus  sagittas. 
8.  Regina  timet.  9.  Puellae  timuerunt.  10.  Monebit, 
monuerit,  monuerant.  11.  Docueras,  doeuerint,  docebunt, 
docent.     12.  Mansit,  auxit,  jussit. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1 .  We  have  destroyed,  they  had  destroyed.  2.  We  have 
taught,  he  has  taught.  3.  They  were  teaching,  he  had 
taught.  4.  They  taught,  they  are  silent,  they  were  advising. 
5.  You  fear,  you  were  fearing,  you  will  fear,  j'ou  have 
feared,  you  had  feared.  6.  They  command,  they  will 
command,  they  have  commanded,  they  had  commanded. 
7.  Thev  have  increased. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  -vi  of  the  perfect  stands  for  fui,  perfect  of  sum;  as,  ISnnSL- 
(st.  of  amo)  +  fui  =  perf .  ^bnSfui  —  &mtul  =  ^bn&vi ;  so  dSlS-  (st. 
of  dgleo)  +  f ui  =  dSlSfm  =  dSlSuI  =  dSlSvi;  m6n(6-)  +  f ul  = 
xnonfal  =  xn5nul  (the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  being  dropped) ;  also, 
d6c(e-j   ■  fui  ~  docfui  =  ddcul.    Sometimes  the  final  vowel  of  the 
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stem  is  weakened  to  t  and  retained  in  the  participial  stem ;  as,  Indneo, 
mdnSre,  mdnul,  mdnltam. 

2.  Some  verbs  drop  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  and  add  -si 
to  form  the  perfect ;  as,  aug(6-)  +  si  =  augsl  =  aiud ;  m&n(§-)  +  si 
=  mansi;  jtlb(6-)  +  si  =  jubsl  =  jussl;  but  indulgeo,  induhjc,  in- 
dulgfire,  indulsl,  indtdtum,  where  the  g  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  stem  is  dropped. 

How  many  stems  has  a  verb  ?  How  many  uses  has  the  perfect  ? 
How  can  you  distinguish  verbs  of  tlie  second  conjugation  ?  How  do 
verbs  of  this  conjugation  form  their  perfects  ? 


LESSON  XLIV. 
SEOOKD    OOU JUOATIOK 

PRESENT,   IMPERFECT.  AND    FUTURE  PERFECT   INDICATIVE 

PASSIVE. 

171.  The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indica- 
tive Passive  are  inflected  as  follows :  — 

PABTIAI.    PARADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings,  the  tense  signs,  and  passive  sign,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  first  conjugation.] 


Present. 


Person. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 


Formation. 


Pres.  stem  4-  or 

"    +  ris  or  re 
«'    +tur 
"    +  mur 
"    +mini 
"    +  ntur 


Example. 


mdneor 

m5neris,  -re 

m5netur 

mdnemnr 

mdnemini 

mdnentur 


£ns:li8li. 


/  am  {being)  advised. 
Thou  art  advised. 
He  is  advised. 
We  are  advised. 
You  are  advised. 
They  are  advised. 


Imperfect. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


Pres.  stem  +  bar 

+  baris,  re 
+  batur 
+  bamur 
+  bamLni 
+  bantor 


monebar 

mdnebaris,  -re 

monebatur 

mdnebamur 

mdnebamini 

monebantnr 


I  was  being 
Thou  wast  being 
He  was  being 
We  were  being 
You  were  being 
They  were  being 


s. 
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FUTUBE. 

Pergon. 

Formation. 

Example. 

English. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  bor 

"    +beris,re 
"    +  bitur 

"        "    +  bimur 
"    +  bimini 

"        "    +  buntur 

monebor 

moneberis,  -re 

monebitur 

monebimur 

monebimini 

mdnebuntnr 

/  shall  be  advised. 
Thou  wilt  he  advised. 
He  will  be  advised. 
We  shall  be  advised. 
You  shall  be  advised. 
They  shall  be  advised. 

Obs.  Formula  for  the  conversion  of  sentences  to  the  passive 
voice :  — 

172.  The  subject  of  the  active  voice  becomes,  in  the 
passive  voice,  the  Ablative  of  Agent  (with  a  preposition), 
or  Instrument  (without  a  preposition).  The  object  in  the 
active  voice  becomes  the  subject  in  the  passive. 


EXAMPLES. 


S. 

m&gister 


V.T. 

laudat 


s. 
puer 


v.p.v. 
laud&tur 


o. 
puSrum 


Ab.  of  Agent 

£  m&giBtr5 


S.  V.T.  O. 

2.    B&gitta     vulngrat     mllitein 


S.  v.p.v.  Ab.oflnrt. 

miles     vulngr&tur    s^gittft 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Deletur,  timentur,  timebantur,  timebuntur.  2.  Docetur, 
docebatur,  docebitur.  3.  Tenebantur,  tenebat.  4.  Haberis, 
habebaris,  habeberis.  5.  Onera  gravia  a  sems  timebantur. 
6.  Summus  mons^  a  Tito  Labieno  tenebatur.  7.  DiscipulT 
a  magistro  docentur.  8.  Monebimini,  monebatur,  mone- 
batis.     9.  Augentur,  jubetur,  jubebitur. 
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Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  They  are  (being)  taught,  they  were  (being)  taught, 
they  will  be  taught.  2.  The  master  teaches  the  pupils. 
3.  The  pupils  are  taught  by  the  master.  4.  He  is  feared, 
he  was  feared,  he  will  be  feared.  5.  We  are  advised,  we 
were  advised,  we  shall  be  advised.  6.  The  boys  were  being 
taught  by  the  master.  7.  The  soldiers  are  wounded  by  the 
arrows. 

NOT£S    AND    Q^TESTIONS. 

1.   The  top  of  the  mountain;  lit.,  the  highest  mountain. 

Define  voice  in  grammar.  From  what  stem  are  the  tenses  of  in- 
complete action  formed  ?  Give  the  rule  for  changing  a  sentence  from 
the  active  to  the  passive  voice. 


LESSON  XLV. 
SEOOKD  OONJUGATIOK. 

PERFECT,  PLUPERFECT,  AND   FUTURE  PERFECT  INDICATIVE 

PASSIVE. 

173.  The  Pai-ticipial  Stem  of  verbs  of  the  Second  Conju- 
gation is  formed  by  adding  -to  (or  -so) ,  nom.  -tus  (or  -sus) , 
to  the  verb-stem.  Some  verbs  change  final  e  of  the  present 
stem  to  short  i  in  the  participial  stem  ;  others  drop  the  stem 
vowel  altogether.  Many  verbs  of  this  conjugation  have  no 
participial  stem. 

EXAMPLES. 


Pre».  Indicative. 

Present  Stem. 

Perfect  Stem. 

Part.  Stem. 

deleo,  destroy. 

dele- 

delevi- 

deleto- 

moneo,  advise. 

mone- 

m6nui- 

mSnito- 

doceo,  teach. 

doce- 

d5ciu- 

docto- 

mS,neo,  remain. 

mane- 

mansi- 

manso- 

haereo,  stick. 

haere- 

haesi- 

haeso- 

sileo,  he  silent. 
timeo,  year. 

sile- 
time- 

sUui- 
timui- 

1.   The  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  formed  from  the 
participial  stem,  are  inflected  as  follows  :  — 
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PARTIAL    PARADIGM. 


[The  analysis  of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  participial  stem  in  the 
second  conjugation  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  conjugation.] 


Perfect  and  Aorist. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Fnglish. 

Perfect. 

Aorist. 

Sing.  1 

Verb-stem — 
4-tiis  sum 

mdnitus  sum 

I  have        ^   ^ 

I  was          ^ 

2 

4-  ins  es 

mdnitus  es 

Thou  hast 

IS 

Thou  wast 

3 

+  tus  est 

mdnitus  est 

He  has 

a 

He  was 

CL 

Plur.  1 

+  ti  sftmus 

moniti  siimus 

We  have 

\^ 

We  were 

S' 

2 

+  ti  estis 

mSniti  estis 

You  have 

I 

You  were 

3 

+  ti  sunt 

moniti  sunt 

They  have 

They  were 

Pluperfect. 

Slug.  1 

+  tus  eram 

mdnitus  eram 

I  had  been  advised. 

2 

+  tus  eras 

mdnitus  eras 

Thou  hadst  been  advised. 

3 

+  tus  erat 

mdnitus  erat 

He  had  been  advised. 

Plur.  1 

+  tieraiiiU8 

mdniti  dramus 

We  had  been  advised. 

2 

+  tierati8 

mdniti  eratis 

You  had  been  advised. 

3 

+  ti  erant 

mdniti  drant 

They  had  been  advised. 

Future  Perfect. 

Sing.  1 

+  tus  ero 

mdnitus  ero 

I  shall  have  been  advised. 

2 

4-  tus  eris 

mdnitus  dris 

Thou  wilt  have  been  advised. 

3 

+  tus  erit 

mdnitus  erit 

He  will  have  been  advised. 

Plur.  1 

+  ti  erimus 

mdniti  erimus 

We  shall  have  been  advised. 

2 

+  ti  eritis 

mdniti  eritis 

You  will  have  been  advised. 

3 

+  ti  erunt 

mdniti  erunt 

They  will  have  been  advised. 

VOCABUI.ARY. 

fleo 

fl6re 

flSvi 

fietum,^  weep. 

pl&ceo 

pl&c6re 

piacui 

piacItTim,^  please. 

ndceo 

ndc6re 

ndcul 

ndcitum,  hurt. 

contineo 

continSre 

continui 

contentum,^  hem  /// . 

cSnseo 

c6n86re 

censul 

c6nsum,^  think. 

haereo 

haerSre 

haesi 

haesum,^  stick. 

rideo 

ridgre 

risi 

risum,^  laugh. 
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jttbeo 

jttbSre 

jUBBi 

jiissuin,^^  command. 

video 

vldSre 

vidl 

visum,  see. 

tXmeo 

tlmSre 

timul 

1  fear. 

l&teo 

l&t6re 

l&tui 

,  lie  hid. 

O^umna,  -ae, 

M., 

,  the  Garonne. 

uudique,  adv., 

on 

all  sides. 

et,  conj.,  and. 

Syn.   J^dlco,  judge  ;  censeo,  ^tW  official  opinion. 

EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  English  :  — 
1.  Monitl  erunt.     2.  Doctns^  erat.     3.  Puerl  docti  sunt. 

4.  Servi  monitl  erunt.  5.  Puer  nionitus  erit.  G.  Undique 
loci  natura  Ilelvetil  continentur.  7.  FTlius  tuus  et  soror 
mea  a  raagistro  bono  docti  erunt.  8.  Roma,  urbs  nostra,  a 
Romulo  rege  aedifieata  est.  9.  Pulchra  soror  a  fratre  doce- 
bitur.  10.  Milites  jussi  sunt.  11.  Aves  multae  puerorum 
sagittis  vulneratae  sunt. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  They  have  been  taught,  they  had  been  taught,  they 
will  have  been  taught.  2.  lie  has  been  advised,  he  had  been 
advised,  he  will  have  been  advised.  3.  The  boys  have  been 
taught  by  the  master.     4.  The  soldieis  have  been  wounded. 

5.  The  soldiers  have  been  wounded  with  the  arrows.  6.  The 
king  has  been  wounded  by  the  soldier.  7.  The  mountain 
will  be  held  by  Cassar.  8.  The  top  of  the  mountain  has 
been  held  by  Caesar.  9.  The  Germans  are  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Participle  formed  regularly. 

2.  Characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  weakened  to  i. 

3.  Characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  dropped. 

4.  Characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  dropped ;  haer-eo,  haer-  is  for 
haes-,  8  being  changed  to  r  between  two  vowels;  the  participle  — 
haestum  =  haessum  =  haesum. 

5.  Characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  dropped  =  rid-  +  -t-  =  ridt-  = 
riB-  =  rlaiim.    See  179.  2. 

6.  jttb-  +  -t-  =  jubt  =  jutt-  =  juBB. 
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LESSON   XLVI. 
POUETH    DEOLENSIOIT. 

174.   Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  end  in  -us  mas- 
culine, and  'U  neuter.     They  are  declined  as  Allows:  — 

PABADIGMS. 


Feminine. 

Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

i|aanus,  a  hand. 

manus,  hands. 

Gen. 

manus,  of  a  hand. 

manuum,  of  hands. 

Dat. 

mairar,  -u,  to  or/o?-  a  hand. 

manibus,  to  or  for  hands. 

Ace. 

maium,  hand. 

manus,  hands. 

Voc. 

manus,  0  hand. 

manus,  0  hands. 

Abl. 

manibU8,ttu'M,/roin,or  by  hands 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

g§nu,  a  knee. 

genua,  knees. 

Gen. 

genua,  of  a  knee. 

genuum,  of  knees. 

Dat. 

gSnu,  to  or  for  a  knee. 

genibus,  to  or  for  knees. 

Ace. 

genu,  knee. 

genua,  knees. 

Voc. 

genu,  0  knee. 

genua,  0  knees. 

Abl. 

genu,  with,  from,  or  hi/  a  knee,    genibus,  with,  from,  or  by  knees. 

Cases. 

fructns, 

M.,  fruit. 

cornn, 

N.,  horn. 

dSmus,  p.,  hottse. 

Case- 
ICndings. 

NoM. 

fructus 

comtL 

domus 

-US       -u 

C 

Gen. 

fructus 

cornus 

domus,  domi 

-us 

1 

8 

Dat. 

fructui,  -u 

comu 

domui  (d6m6) 

-ui      -u 

Ace. 

frtictum 

cornn 

domum 

-um    -u 

t» 

Voc. 

fructus 

comu 

domus 

-us      -u 

Abl. 

fructu 

cornu 

d5mo  (domu) 

-u       -u 

NOM. 

fructus 

comua 

domus 

-us     -ua 

Gen. 

fructuum 

comuum 

domuum,  ddmorum 

-uum 

1 

Dat. 

fructibus 

cornibus 

domibus 

-ibus  (-iibus) 

S 

Ace. 

fructus 

comua 

domus,  -OS 

-us     -ua 

PU 

Voc. 

fructus 

cornua 

domus 

-us     -ua 

Abl. 

fructibus 

cornibus 

domibus 

-ibus  (-iibus) 
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1.  The  stem  of  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  ends  in  -w-,  which 
is  usually  changed  to  i  before  -bus.  Masculine  and  feminine  nouns 
form  the  nominative  by  adding  s;  neuters,  which  are  very  few, 
have  for  the  nominative  the  simple  stem  lengthened  to  fi. 

2.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  the  following  words  ends 
in  'Ubus:  axtUBf  joints  paxtUBf  child-birth,  portus,  harbor,  trlbus, 
tribe,  v6ni ;  and  also  of  words  of  two  syllables  in  -cus,  as  l&cus. 

3.  A  few  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  are  feminine ;  as,  ddmus, 
house,  Idfls  (pi).  Ides,  m^ns,  hand,  &cus,  needle,  and  some  others. 

4.  Carefully  distinguish  the  fourth  from  the  second  de- 
clension: — 

(1)  A  noim  with  nominative  in  -us  and  genitive  in  -l  is  of  the 

second  declension. 

(2)  A  noun  with  nominative  in  -us  and  genitive  in  -us  is  of  the 

fourth  declension. 

VOCABUI.AIIY. 

exercItuB,  -Us,  m.,  amit/,  currus,  -fls,  m.,  a  chariot, 

ddmus,  -fls,  F.,  house,  m^us,  -fls,  f.,  a  hand, 

IQsus,  -fls,  M.,  playing,  sport.  sSnfttus,  -iXs,  m.,  senate, 

equitfttus,  -fls,  m.,  cavalry.  conspectus,  -fls,  m.,  sight,  view. 

&CUS,  -fls,  F.,  a  needle.  sustineo,  sustinSre,  sustlnui, 
arcus,  -fls,  m.,  a  bow.  sustentum,  sustain, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1 .  Senatus  exercitum  laudat.  2.  Agricola  taurum  corni- 
bus  tenet.  3.  Pater  domus  aedificat.  4.  Currus  hostium 
ab  omnibus  militibus  visi  erunt.  5.  Galba  domi^  fuit. 
6.  In  conspeetu  exercitus.  7.  In  conspectu  exercitus  nostri 
agri  vastantur.     8.  Equitatus  sustinebat  hostium  impetum. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  locative  form  ddmX  means  at  home;  it  has  the  same  form  as 
the  genitive  of  the  second  declension. 

How  many  declensions  in  Latin  ?  How  is  each  distinguished  ?  Of 
what  gender  are  most  nouns  of  the  foiirth  declension?  Mention  a 
feminine  noun  of  this  declension. 
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LESSON   XLVII. 

PIPTH    DEOLENSION. 

175.   Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  end  in  -es^  and 
are  feminine.     They  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

PARADIGMS. 


Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

dies,  a  day. 

dies,  days. 

Gen. 

diei  (die),  o/a  day. 

dierum,  of  days. 

DAT. 

diei  (die),  to  or /or  a  day. 

diebus,  to  or  for  days. 

Ace. 

diem,  a  day. 

dies,  days. 

Voc. 

dies,  0  day. 

dies,  0  days. 

Abl. 

die,  withy  from f  or  by  a  day. 

diebus,  withyfrom^  or  by  days. 

Cases. 

r5s,  F., 
thing. 

fldCs,  F., 

faith. 

rSspGbllca, 

commonwealth. 

Case- 
Endingrs. 

i 
1 

i 

p 
S 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

res 

rei 

rei 

rem 

res 

re 

fides 

fidei 

fidSi 

fidem 

fides 

fide 

respublica 

reipublicae 

reipublicae 

rSmpublicam 

respublica 

republica 

-es 

.Si,-e 

-11,-e 

-em 

-es 

-e 

NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

res 

rerum 

rebus 

res 

res 

rebus 

Wanting. 

respublicae 

reriimpubUcarum 

rebuspublicis 

respublicas 

respublicae 

rebuspublicis 

-es 

-erum 

-ebus 

-es 

-es 

-ebus 

1.  Only  two  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  are  masculine:  difis, 
a  day,  mgridi68,  midday ;  though  diSs  is  sometimes  feminine  in 
the  singular,  especially  when  it  means  o,  fixed  time. 

2.  Only  two  nouns  of  this  declension  are  declined  throughout 
the  plural ;  they  are  diCs  and  rjBs.  In  some  words,  only  the  nomi- 
native, accusative,  and  vocative  plural  are  used ;  others  want  the 
plural  entirely. 
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3.  The  stem  of  nouns  of  this  declension  ends  in  -€,  which  appears 
in  all  the  cases,  but  it  is  generally  shortened  in  the  ending  -el  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  also  in  the  ending  -em, 

VOCABUIiARY. 

di6s,  diSI,  m.  and  f.,  day,  perniciSs,  perniciSI,  f.,  ruin, 

fidSs,  fXdgl,  F.,  faith,  faithful'  mllitftriB,  -e,  military;  r6s  mill- 

ness,  t&ris,  military  affairs, 

r6s,  rgi,  F.,  thing,  affair,  portus,  -fls,  m.,  harbor, 

spSs,  spSI,  F.,  hope,  expectation,  flsus,  flsfls,  m.,  m^c,  experience, 

Syn.  Ezercitus  (exerceo,  to  exercise)  is  the  drilled  army;  ftcies, 
the  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array;  and  agmen  (&go,  move),  the  army 
on  the  line  of  march, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Rem  Romanis  nuntiant.  2.  Spes  victoriae  magna  fhit. 
3.  Sine  spe.  4.  Magnas  spes  habemus.  5.  Res  Helvetiis 
enuntiata  est.  6.  Cum  pernieie  exercitus.  7.  Caesar 
DIvitiac6^  maximam  fidem  habebat.  8.  Hostes  portum 
tenebant.  9.  Timor  omnemexercitumoeeiipavit.  10.  Italia, 
patria  nostra,  omnibus  fortibus  cara  est.  11.  Magnum  in 
re  mHitari  usum  habet. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  With  the  army,  with  the  armies.  2.  The  consul  praises 
the  army.  3.  They  have  built  houses.  4.  The  leaders  of 
the  army  fight  bravely.  5.  There  are  many  houses  in  the 
city.  6.  With  hope.  7.  Hope  delighted  the  army.  8.  The 
consul  will  hold  the  harbor.  9.  We  praise  the  faithfulness 
of  the  soldier.  10.  The  army  is  brave.  11.  The  consul 
has  large  experience  in  military  affairs.  12.  Labienus  was 
in^  Caesar's  army. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Lit.,  had  confidence  to  Divitiacus;  i.e.,  confidence  in  Divitiacus, 

2,  Use  the  preposition  in. 

What  is  the  stem  ef  digs  ?  When  is  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem 
ihort  1     What  nouns  are  complete  in  the  plural  1 
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LESSON  XL VIII. 
THIED   OONJUGATION. 


PRESENT,    IMPERFECT,    AND    FUTURE    INDICATIVE    ACTIVE. 

176.  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  are  distinguished  by 
having  e  short  before  -re  in  the  present  infinitive.  The  verb- 
stem,  obtained  by  dropping  this  characteristic  6,  ends  in  a 
consonant  or  in  u. 

EXAMPLES. 


Present. 

Pres.  Stem. 

Terb-Stem. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Perf .  and  Part. 

rego,  rule. 
minuo,  lessen. 

mlnu- 

reg- 
.minu- 

regere 
minudre 

rexi,  rectum 
TnlimT,  minutom 

PBINCIPAL    PABTS. 

Present. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Perfect. 

Participle. 

rego 
ndnno 

regere 
minuSre 

rexi 
minui 

rectum 
mintitum 

1 .  The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative  Active 
are  inflected  as  follows :  — 

PARTIAL    PARADIGM. 

[The  characteristic  vowel  of  the  present  stem  changes  to  t,  «,  etc.,  in 
the  inflection  of  the  verb.  The  personal  endings  and  tense  signs  are 
the  same  as  in  the  first  conjugation,  except  those  of  the  future,  where 
the  characteristic  vowel  changes  to  a  or  e  before  the  personal  endings.] 


Present. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Ensrlish. 

Sing,  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pre»,  stem  +  o 
«     +  s 
"     + 1 
«       "     +  mus 
«*     +ti8 
"     +  nt 

rSgo 

r^gis 

rSgit 

rSgimus 

rSgltis 

rSgunt 

I  rule. 
Thou  rulest. 
He  rules. 
We  rule, 
YouruU, 
They  rule. 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 
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Imperfect. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

English. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  bam 
"     +  bas 
«     +  bat 
"        "     +  bamus 
"     +  batis 
«     +  bant 

regebam 

regebas 

regebat 

regebamus 

rggebatis 

regebant 

/  was  ruling. 
Thou  wast  ruling. 
He  urns  ruling. 
We  were  ruling. 
You  were  ruling. 
They  were  ruling. 

Future. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  m 
"     +  s 
"     + 1 
"     +  mus 
"     +  tis 
'*     +  nt 

r^gam 

rSges 

reget 

rggemus 

rggetis 

rSgent 

I  shall  or  ivill  rule. 
Thou  wilt  rule. 
He  will  rule. 
We  shall  or  will  rule. 
You  will  rule. 
They  will  rule. 

Ob8.  In  the  formation  of  the  tenses,  note  that  the  future  of  the 
first  and  second  conjugations  always  has  the  tense  sign  -bi-;  the 
i  disappears  before  o  (as,  &m&bi5  =  &m&bo),  and  becomes  u  in 
the  third  person  plural.  The  future  of  the  third  conjugation  con- 
sists of  the  present  stem  (the  characteristic  vowel  being  lengthened) 
and  the  personal  endings;  i  becomes  e  in  the  second  and  third 
Dersons  singular,  and  in  the  plmal. 


VOCABUI.ARY. 

scrXbo 

8orfb6re 

scrlpsi,  write. 

ISgo 

ieg6re 

16gl,  collect,  read. 

instnio 

instruSre 

instruzl,  erect,  arrange. 

contendo 

contendere 

contend!,  hasten. 

dimitto 

dlmittSre 

dXmlsI,  dismiss. 

g6ro 

gSrgre 

gessi,  carry,  carry  on. 

mitto 

mittSre 

misl,  send. 

cingo 

cingSre 

cinzl,  surround. 

EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  English  :  — 

S.  O.  V.  T.  V.  T.      S.  O. 

1.  Puer  librum  scribebat.     2.  Mitt! tis  servos.     3.  Frater 
legebat.      4.   Hostes  urbem  cingunt.      5.   Diseipiili  litteras 
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scrlbent.    6.  Caesar  aciem  iiistruebat.     7.  Piier  dona  mittel. 

8.  Caesar  celeriter^  coucilium  dimittit.  9.  Caesar  in  Italiain 
magnis  itineribus^  contendit.  10.  Belgae  cum  Germanis 
eontinenter  bellum  gerunt.  11.  Helvetii  legates  ad  Caesa- 
rem  mittunt. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  We  write,  we  were  writing,  we  shall  write.  2.  He 
reads,  lie  was  reading,  he  will  read.  3.  We  send,  we  were 
sending,  we  shall  send.  4.  The  queen  writes  a  book. 
5.  Friends  will  send  books.  6.  The  boys  were  writing. 
7.  They  had  called  a  slave.     8.  Caesar  hastens  into  Gaul. 

9.  The  Romans  are  carrying  on  war  with  the  Gauls.  10.  We 
read,  they  write.  11.  We  draw  up  the  line  of  battle,  we 
were  drawing  up  the  line  of  battle. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  For  words  not  given  in  the  special  vocabularies,  look  in  the 
general  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

2.  By  long  marches. 

Define  sentence.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence  ?  Men- 
tion the  personal  endings  of  the  present,  of  the  imperfect,  of  the  future 
indicative. 


LESSON    XLIX. 

THIED    OONJUGATION. 

PERFECT,  PLUPERFECT,  AND  FUTURE  PERFECT  INDICATIVE 

ACTIVE. 

177.  The  Perfect  Stem  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation 
is  legularly  formed  by  adding  -si  to  the  verb-stem. 

EXAMPLES. 


Pres.  Ind. 

Pre».  Inf. 

Verb-Stem. 

Perfect  Stem. 

rego 
scribo 

r§g-ere 
scrib-ere 

reg-          { 
scrib-      1 

reg  +  81    =  regsi 
{see  18)  =  rexi 

scrib  4-  si  —  Bcribsi 
{see  20)  =  scripsi 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 
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1.  The  Perfect,  Plui>erfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
Active  are  inflected  as  follows  :  — 

PARTIAI.    PARADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  and  second  con- 
jugations. Note  the  change  of  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  to 
short  I,  to  long  e,  and  then  to  short  e.] 


Perfect  and  Aorist. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Fzample. 

Ingush. 

Perfect. 

Aorist. 

Siny.  1 

Perf.  stem 

rexi 

/  have  ruled. 

/  ruled. 

2 

"        "    -l-sti 

rexisU 

Thou  hast  ruled. 

Thou  didst  nde. 

3 

«    +t 

rexit 

He  has  ruled. 

He  ruled. 

Piur.  1 

«        "    +mus 

reximus 

We  have  ruled. 

We  ruled. 

2 

"    +stis 

rexistis 

You  have  ruled. 

You  ruled. 

3 

,,(+runt 
1    or  re 

rexerunt 
or  rexere 

They  have  ruled. 

They  ruled. 

Pluperfect. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Englisli. 

Sing.  1 

Perf.  stem  +  ram 

rexiram 

/  had  ruled. 

2 

«     +  raa 

rexeras 

Thou  hadst  ruled. 

3 

«        "     +  rat 

rexerat 

He  had  ruled. 

Plur.  1 

"        "      +  ramus 

rexeramus 

We  had  ruled. 

2 

"     +  ratis 

rex^ratis 

You  had  ruled. 

3 

"     +  rant 

rexerant 

They  had  ruled. 

Future  Perfect. 

Sing,  1 

Perf  stem  +  ro 

rexero 

•  I  shall  have  ruled. 

2 

«     +  ris 

rex^ris 

Thou  wilt  have  ruled. 

3 

"        "     +  rit 

rexfirit 

He  will  have  ruled. 

Plur.  1 

"     +  rimus 

rexSrimus 

We  will  have  ruled. 

2 

"      +  ritis 

rexdritia 

You  will  have  ruled. 

3 

"      +  rint 

rexSrint 

They  will  have  ruled. 

178.   Formation  of  the  Perfect  Stem. 

1.  The  perfect  stem  of  the  third  conjugation  is  regularly 
formed  by  adding  -si  to  the  verb-stem. 
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2.  Some  verbs  have  a  reduplicated  perfect;  i.e.,  the  first 
consonant  of  the  word  is  prefixed  with  a  vowel,  generally  e. 

Obs.  1.  Compound  verbs  omit  the  reduplication,  except  do,  sto, 
disco,  and  posco,  sometimes  curro. 

EXAMPLE. 

Presbnt.  Prbs.  Inp.  Pbrpbct.  Participle. 

c&do,/aZ/.  c&dSre  cScldl  casum 

Obs.  2.   The  vowel  of  the  stem  is  often  weakened  to  t,  and 
before  r  to  ^;  m  the  example  above  a  is  weakened  to  i, 
Obs.  3.  Sometimes  the  reduplication  has  been  lost. 

EXAMPIiE. 

findo,  split,      findSre     fidi  (which  stands  for  fifldi). 

3.  The  stem  vowel  is  sometimes  lengthened. 

EXAMPLES. 

&go,  do,    &gSre     SgX  8mo,  buy,     SmSre     6ml 

4.  The  perfect  stem  has  sometimes  the  same  form  as  the 
present  stem,  with  i  added. 

EXAMPLES. 

m-o      m-Sre      mi  vert-o     vert-6re     vertt 

5.  Sometimes  the  vowel  of  the  stem  is  transposed  and 
lengthened. 

EXAMPLE. 

cer-no  cer-nSre  crS-vI  cr6-tum 

6.  Stems  of  the  third  conjugation,  like  those  of  the  third 
declension,  are  divided,  according  to  their  final  consonant, 
into :  — 

I.  Labial  Stems,  p,b,m:  as,  carp-o,  pluck,  carp-sI ;  scrlb-o, 

write,  scrip-si;  prSm-o,  pluck,  pres-sL 
II.  Dental  Stems,  t,  d,  s,  n,  (s)  :  as,  mit-to,  send,  mi-si;  cland-o, 
clau-si ;  cSd-o,  ces-si. 

III.  Lingual  Stems,  r,  I:  as,  gSr-o,  ges-si;  vel-lo,  tear,  vel-ll 

(vulsl). 

IV.  Guttural   Stems,   c,  gu,  k,  g,  h:    as,  dic-o,  say,   diz-i; 

coqu-o,  cook,  cox-i ;  ping-o,  paint,  pinz-i ;   tr^-o,  draw, 
trSx-i. 
y.  u-Stems  :  as,  minu-o,  lessen,  minu-L 
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179.   Laws  of  Euphony  :  — 

1.  6  is  changed  to  p  before  s. 

£XAMPIi£S. 

Bcribo,  write,  perf.  (Bcribsi)  =  soripsL 

niibo,  marry  (of  woman),  perf.  (nubsi)  =  nnpsl 

2.  t  and  d  are  dropped  before  s,  or  become  with  s,  ss, 

EXAMPLES. 

mitto,  send,    perf.  (mittsi)    =  mXsL 
Claude,  shut,      '^    (claudBl)  =  olausL 
laedo,  injwe,     "     (laedsl)    =  laesL 
cSdo,  yield,        "     (cedsi)     =  obbbL 


3.  c,  gf,  qu,  h,  with  s,  become  x. 


dice,  say, 
jungo,  join, 
coquo,  cook, 
tr^o,  draw, 


EXAMPLES. 

perf.  (dicsi)      =  dlrf. 
"     ( jnngsi)   =  jiuud. 
"     (coqusi)  =  c5zl 
"     (trahai)    =  trSal. 


4.  Verbs  whose  stems  end  in  Z,  m,  n,  or  r,  and  a  few 
others,  form  their  perfects  in  -ul ;  those  whose  stems  end  in 
a  vowel  form  their  perfects  in  -vi  {-Ctvi^  -evi,  -m). 


EXAMPLES. 

c61o 

cdlSre 

cdlul,  cultivate. 

^o 

Slgre 

Slul,  nourish. 

sgro 

sgrSre 

sSruI,  connect. 

fr6mo 

frSmSre 

frSmuI,  rage. 

pdno 

pdnSre 

pdsui,  place. 

pasco  (v.  St. 

pSl-)        pascSre 

p^vl,feed. 

cerno 

cernSre 

cr6vl  (178.  5),  decide. 

ciipio 

ctlpSre 

ctlplvi  desire. 

VOCABULAKY. 

rSgo 

regSre 

rgxl,  rule. 

oarpo 

oarpSre 

carpsi,  pluck. 

d^co 

dflcSre 

dCbd,  lead. 

pingo 

pingSre 

piiud,  paint. 

necto 

nectSre 

nfiad,  or  nSzuI,  tie. 

n^bo 

nflbSre 

nupsi,  marry  (said  of  a  woman) 

ascendo^ 

ascendSre 

ascend!,  ascend. 
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EXERCISES. 

Form  the  perfect  of  the  following  verbs,  and  account  for 
the  euphonic  changes  :  — 

1 .  dlmitto,  dismiss.  8.  dloo,  «ay,  telL 

2.  contendo,*  hasten,  9.  vinco,  conquer. 

3.  oingo,  surround.  10.  dSligo,  select. 

4.  dHoo,  lead.  11.  tr^o,  draw. 

5.  tSgo,  cover.  12.  defendo,  defend. 

6.  Ifldo,  plai/.  13.  Claude,  shut. 

7.  tango,2  touch.  14.  frango,^  break. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Regina  nuntios  non  miserat.  2.  Pueri  epistulas  scrip- 
serunt.  3.  Caesar  acieni  instruxerat.  4.  Imperator  urbem 
muris*  cinxit.  5.  Belgae  cum  Germanis  continenter  bellum 
gesserunt.  6.  Magister  filium  et  puellam  ^  docuit.  7.  Regina 
et  rex  epistulas  scribent.* 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  The  boys  have  written  letters.  2.  We  have  written, 
we  had  written,  we  shall  have  written.  3.  He  has  conquered, 
he  had  conquered,  he  shall  have  conquered.  4.  They  have 
sent,  they  sent,  they  had  sent,  they  shall  have  sent.  5.  The 
boys  and  the  girls  wrote*  letters.  6.  The  slaves  have  led 
the  ]3oys  and  girls.*  7.  They  have  defended.  8.  We  are 
playing.     9.  He  hastened  into  Gaul. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Stems  ending  in  -nd  form  the  perfect  by  adding  -t,  not  si. 

2.  tango:  verb-stem  tag-,  present  stem  tajig-,  present  tangOf  infini- 
tive tangire,  perfect  tiUgi. 

3.  The  verb-stem  is  frag-j  the  present  stem  frang-y  perfect  fregx. 

4.  Why  ablative? 

5.  When  the  object  consists  of  two  or  more  nouns  joined  by  et,  and^ 
both  must  be  in  the  accusative. 

6.  When  the  subject  consists  of  more  than  one  noun  joined  by 
et,  and,  the  verb  must  be  plural. 

How  is  the  perfect  stem  of  the  third  conjugation  regularly  formed  ? 
How  are  stems  of  the  third  conjugation  claBsified  1 
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LESSON   L. 
THIED    CONJUGATION. 

PRESENT,    IMPERFECT,  AND    FUTURE    INDICATIVE    PASSIVE. 
-ABLATIVE    OF    ACCOMPANIMENT. 

180.  The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative  Pas- 
sive are  inflected  as  follows  :  — 

PABTIAIi    PARADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings  and  tense  signs  are  the  same  as  in  the  first 
and  second  conjugations,  except  in  the  future,  where  the  vowel  changes 
to  a,  and  then  to  e,  as  in  the  future  active.] 


Present. 


Person. 


JSing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 


Formation. 


Pres.  stem  +  r 

"        "     +  ris  or  re 

"     +  tur 
"        "     H-  mur 

"     +  ntur 


Example. 


regor 

regeris,  -re 

regitur 

regimur 

regimini 

reguntur 


English. 


/  am  (being)  ruled. 
Thou  art  ruled. 
He  is  ruled. 
We  are  ruled. 
Tou  are  ruled. 
They  are  ruled. 


Imperfect. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur,  1 
2 
3 


Pres.  stem  +  bar 
**        "     +  baris,  re 
"        **     +  batur 
"        "     H-  bamor 
"        "     +  bamini 
"        "     +  bantur 


regebar 

regebaris,  -re 

regebator 

regebamur 

regebamini 

regebantur 


/  was  [being)  ruled. 
Thou  wast  ruled. 
He  was  ruled. 
We  were  ruled. 
You  were  ruled. 
They  were  ruled. 


Future. 


Sing. 


Plur.  1 
2 
3 


Pres.  stem  +  r 

+  ris  o 
+  tur 
+  mur 
+  mini 
+  ntur 


regar 

regeris,  -re 

rSgetur 

regemur 

regemini 

regentur 


I  shall  be  ruled. 
Thou  wilt  be  ruled. 
He  will  be  ruled. 
We  will  be  ruled. 
You  will  be  ruled. 
They  will  be  rtded. 
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1 .  Note  the  change  in  the  present  of  short  e  to  i,  and  in 
the  third  person  pUn^al  to  u.  In  the  imperfect  the  character- 
istic is  long  e  ;  in  the  future  a,  which  changes  to  e. 

ABLATIVE    OF   ACCOMPANIMENT. 

181.  Rule  XVIII. — The  ablative  is  used  to  denote 
accompaniment,  usually  with  the  preposition  cum. 

1.  Note  that  with^  when  it  means  together  with  or  in  com- 
pany with^  is  translated  by  cum  with  the  ablative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  mitto  servum  cum  puSrd,  /  send  a  slave  with  a  boy. 

2.  nostri  Squit6s  cum  fundlt5ribus  s&gitt&rilsque  flUmen 

transgress!  simt,  our  cavalry  crossed  the  river  with  the 

SLINGEKS  and  ARCHERS. 

2.  Carefully  distinguish  this  construction  from  the  instru- 
mental ablative,  which  shows  with  what  or  by  what  an  action 
is  done. 

EXAMPLE. 

puer  vulnSratus  est  sdgittis,  the  boy  was  wounded  with  (by)  arrows. 


VOCABULARY. 

Present. 

Pre 8.  INP. 

Perfect. 

Participle. 

cingo 

cinggre 

cinzi 

cinctum,  surround. 

frango 

frangere 

frSgl 

fractum,  break. 

occldo 

occIdSre 

occldl 

occlsum,  kill. 

divide 

divldgre 

divlsl 

divlsum,  divide. 

dlligo 

dnigSre 

dnS:^ 

dllectum,  love. 

dSUgo 

dSligSre 

dSlSgl 

dSlectum,  select. 

dSfendo 

dSfendSre 

dSfendl 

dSfensum,  defend. 

vinco 

vincSre 

vicl 

victum,  conquer. 

vivo 

vivgre 

vixi 

victum,  live. 

laedo 

laedSre 

laesl 

laesum,  hurt. 

flecto 

flectgre 

flSzI 

flgxum,  bend. 

merge 

merger  e 

mersi 

mersum,  dip. 

Obs.   Form  the  perfect  of  each  verb, 

and  account  for  the  eu- 

phonic  changes. 
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EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Deligitur.  2.  Cingitur.  3.  Puer  ab  omnibus  dUige- 
batur.  4.  Urbs  miiro  ^  cingitur.  5.  Urbs  a^  civibus  defen- 
ditur.  6.  Omnes  vincentur.  7.  Tells  oecideris.  8.  A 
Caesare  ducebamur.  9.  Non  ducebamini.  10.  Bella  gere- 
bantur.  11.  Cum  Gerraanis  pugnant.  12.  Cum  decima 
legione  venit.     13.  Titus  cum  equitibus  mittitur. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1 .  They  are  (being)  selected.  2.  We  are  conquered,  we 
were  conquered,  we  shall  be  conquered.  3.  The  city  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  4.  The  soldiers  will  be  conquered  by 
the  enemy.     5.  The  soldiers  will  be  killed  with  the  weapons. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  ablative  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  preposition  expressed  ?      • 

What  are  the  personal  endings  of  the  present  passive  voice  ?  What 
are  the  future  endings  of  this  conjugation  1  What  verbs  have  a  passive 
voice  ?     What  is  meant  by  voice  in  grammar  ? 


LESSON  LI. 
THIED    OOUJUGATION. 

PERFECT,  PLUPERFECT,  AND  FUTURE  PERFECT  INDICATIVE 
PASSIVE. -TWO  ACCUSATIVES   WITH    ONE  VERB. 

182.  The  Participial  Stem  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion is  formed  by  adding  -to-,  nom.  -tus  (or  -so-,  nom.  -sms), 
to  the  verb-stem. 


EXAMPLE. 

Present. 

Verb-Stem. 

Perp.  Stem. 

Part.  Stem. 

NOM. 

dice,  say. 

dlc- 

dixT- 

dictb- 

dictus 
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1 .  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
Passive  are  inflected  as  follows  :  — 

PARTIAL    PARADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings,  tense  signs,  and  formation,  are  the  same  as 
in  the  first  and  second  conjugations.] 


Perfect  and  Aorist. 

Person. 

£xani;iple. 

English. 

Perfect. 

Aorist. 

Sing.  1 

Verb-stem — 
H-tussum 

rectus  sum 

/  have         ^ 

/  was  ruled. 

2 

H-  tus  ea 

rectus  es 

Thou  hast 

^ 

Thou  wast  ruled. 

3 

+  tu8  est 

rectus  est 

He  has 

S 

He  was  ruled. 

Plur.  1 

+  ti  siimus 

recti  sumus 

We  have 

ST- 

We  were  ruled. 

2 

+  ti  estis 

recti  estis 

You  have 

.^ 

You  were  ruled. 

3 

+  ti  sunt 

recti  sunt 

They  have  . 

They  were  ruled. 

Pluperfect. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

English. 

Sing.  1 

Verb-st.  +  tus  ei^^m 

rectus  eram 

/  had  been  ruled. 

2 

+  tus  eras 

rectus  eras 

Thou  hadst  been  ruled. 

3 

**        +  tus  erat 

rectus  erat 

He  had  been  ruled. 

Plur.  1 

"        +  ti  eramus 

recti  eramus 

We  had  been  ruled. 

2 

+  ti  eratis 

recti  eratis 

You  had  been  ruled. 

3 

+  ti  erant 

recti  erant 

They  had  been  ruled. 

Future  Perfect. 

Sing.  1 

Verb-st.  +  tus  ero 

rectus  ero 

I  shall  have  been  ruled. 

2 

-f  tus  eris 

rectus  eris 

Thou  wilt  have  been  ruled. 

3 

+  tus  erit 

rectus  erit 

He  will  have  been  ruled. 

Phr.  1 

+  ti  erimus 

recti  erimus 

We  shall  have  been  ruled. 

2 

+  ti  ei;itis 

recti  eritis 

You  will  have  been  rtded. 

3 

+  ti  erunt 

recti  erunt 

They  will  huve  been  ruled. 

183.  Euphonic  changes  :  — 
I.  ^,  gw,  h  become  c  before  t, 

EXAMPI.ES. 

M.  F.        N. 

rSgo,  rule,  part,  stem  (regtus)  =  rectus,  -a,  -um 
cdquo,  cook,  "  (coqutus)  =  coctus,  -a,  -um 
tr&bo,  draw,      ^^         (tr^tus)  =  tractus,  -a,  -um 
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II.  b  becomes  p  before  t, 

EXAMPLES.  ^  ^        ^ 

scribo,  write,  partic.  stem  (scrlbtus)  =  scriptus,  -a,  -um 
natoo,  marryy        "        "     (nubtus)    =  nuptus,    -a,  -um 

III.  d  and  t  are  dropped  before  the  t  of  the  participial  stem, 
which  is  then  changed  to  8. 

EXAMPIiES. 

laedo,  injure,  partic.  stem  (laedtiis)  =  laesus,  -a,  -um 
Claude,  shut,  "  "  (claudtu8)=  clausus,  -a,  -um 
flecto,  bend,         "        "    { Hl^  \  "  Aexus.     -a.  -um 

IV.  In  some  cases,  but  rarely,  the  d  or  <  of  the  stem 
becomes  «. 

EXAMPLES. 

c6do,  yield,  partic.  stem  (cedtus)  —  cessus,  -a,  -um 
mitto,  send,         "        "     (mittus)     —  missus,    -a,  -um 

V.  b  is  sometimes  assimilated,  and  tt  becomes  ss  or  s, 

EXAMPLE. 

iHheo,  command,  partic.  st.  (jttbtms  =  jut-tus)  =  jussus,  -a,  um 

VI.  Verbs  with  present  stem  ending  in  11^  rr^  change  the 
participial  suffix  -t-  to  -«-,  and  drop  Z  or  r  of  the  stem. 

EXAMPLES. 

fallo,  deceive,  partic.  st.  (falltus  =  falsus)     =  falsus,   -a,  -um 
curro,  run,  "        (currtus  —  cur-sus)  -  cursus,  -a,  -um 

Note  1.  The  verb-stem  is /a/-;  fallo  =  falio  (faljo) ;  cur-,  curio 
(curjo). 

Note  2.  In  enumerating  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  we  give 
the  neuter  of  the  perfect  participle. 

EXAMPLES. 

PRBS.  IND.  PRB8.INF.  PERF.  IND.  PARTICIPLE. 

dico  dlc-Sre  dIzX  dictum 
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Learn   the 

principal   parts 

of   the 

following  verbs,   and 

account  for  the  euphonic  changes :  — 

vivo 

vivfire 

vixi 

victum,  live. 

duco 

dficgre 

dOzi 

ductum,  lead. 

divide 

dividSre 

divisi 

dlvisum,  divide. 

Ifldo 

md^re 

Iflsi 

IfLsum,  play. 

c&no 

c&nSre 

cScini 

,  sing. 

ISgo 

IggSre 

Ifigi 

lectum,  read. 

184.   Two  Accusatives  with  one  Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Caes^em  sententiam  rdg&vit,  he  asked  Ccesar  (his)  opinion. 

2.  Caesar  Aeduds  frumentum  fl^it&vit,  Ca^ar  demanded  coin 

of  the  jEdui. 

3.  Titos  rSgem  sermonem  cSl&vit,  Titus  concealed  the  conversor 

tionfrmn  the  king. 

4.  Caesar  sententiam  &  consiUe  rdg&tus  est,  Ccesar  was  asked 

his  opinion  by  the  consul. 

5.  pScem  ab  Romanis  p5tit,  he  seeks  peace  from  the  Romans. 

Obs.  Note  that  in  Exs.  1,  2,  and  3  the  verbs  of  asking,  demand- 
ing, concealing,  are  in  the  active  voice,  and  are  followed  by  two 
accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  the  other  of  the  thing.  In  Ex.  4  the 
verb  of  asking  is  in  the  passive  voice,  and  the  accusative  of  the 
person  in  the  active  becomes  the  subject  in  the  passive.  In  Ex.  5 
the  person  after  a  verb  of  asking  (p8tit)  is  put  in  the  ablative  with 
a  preposition.     The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 


TWO  ACCUSATIVES.  —  PERSON  AND  THING. 

185.  Rule  XIX.  —  Verbs  of  asking^  demanding^ 
teaching^  and  concealing  take  two  accusatives,  one  of 
the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing. 

1.  The  accusative  of  the  thing  may  remain  with  the  passive 
voice  of  verbs  of  teaching,  and  also  with  r5go. 

2.  Pgto  and  postiUo  generally  take  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
and  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  a  or  ab ;  quaero,  the  accusative 
of  the  thing  and  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  6,  ex,  a,  ab,  or  de. 

Syn.  Pgto,  to  beg,  r5go,  to  ask,  are  general  terms  for  either  a 
request  or  a  demand ;  postiUo,  to  demand  as  a  right ;  fiagito,  to  de- 
mand with  earnestness  ;  posco,  to  ask  as  a  right,  as  a  price,  or  salary. 
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EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Ducti  erant,  missus  est,  cincti  sunt.  2.  Victi  sunt. 
3.  Pueri  a  magistro  moniti  erant.  4.  Castra  valio  cincta^ 
sunt.  5.  Exercitus  Romanus  ab  Helvetiis  sub  jugum  missus 
est.  6.  Nuntii  ad  exercitum  nostrum  missi  sunt.  7.  Rex  et 
regina  omnibus^  eaii^  fuerunt.  8.  Caesar  omnia  consilia 
Aeduos  celat.     9.  Consul  Cuesarem  sententiam  rogabat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  They  have  been  led,  they  have  been  sent.  2.  He  has 
been  sent,  we  have  been  sent,  he  had  been  sent.  3.  You 
shall  have  been  sent.  4.  The  city  has  been  surrounded  by 
a  wall.  5.  The  Helvetians  have  been  sent.  6.  We  have 
been  conquered,  we  had  been  conquered,  we  shall  have  been 
conquered.  7.  He  was  sent,  he  will  be  sent,  he  has  been 
sent,  he  had  been  sent.  8.  We  shall  not  be  conquered  by 
the  enemy.  9.  They  asked  Titus  his  opinion.  10.  Caesar 
concealed  his  plans  from  the  Helvetians.  11.  The  Helvetians 
seek  peace  from  Caisar. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Neuter  plural. 

2.  Dative  after  carl. 

3.  Masculine  by  preference. 

LESSON   LII. 
FOUETH   OOK JUGATIOU. 

PRESENT,  IMPERFECT,  AND  FUTURE  INDICATIVE  ACTIVE.- 
ACCUSATIVE    OF   THE    SAME    PERSON. 

186.  The  Fourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  that  have 
i  long  before  -re  in  the  present  infinitive.  Tlie  present  stem 
is  found  by  dropping  -re  of  the  present  infinitive. 


EXAMPLE. 

Pres,  Ind. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Pres.  Stem. 

audio,  hear. 

audire 

audi- 
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1 .  The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  J'uture  Tenses,  Indicative 
Active,  are  formed  by  adding  the  verbal  endings  to  the 
present  stem. 

PARTIAIi    PARADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings  and  the  tense  signs  are  the  same  as  in  the 
first  and  second  conjugations,  except  in  the  future,  where  the  charac- 
teristic vowel  of  the  stem  becomes  a  or  e.  Tiie  third  person  plural 
indicative  is  audiunt,  not  audi-nt.] 


Present. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

English. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  o 

"      +  s 
«      +  t 
"        «     -f  mus 
"      +  tis 
"      +  unt 

audio 

audis 

audit 

audimus 

auditis 

audiunt 

/  hear. 
Thou  hearest. 
He  hears. 
We  hear. 
You  hear. 
They  hear. 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  bam 
"      +  bas 
"      +  bat 
«      +  bamus 
«      +  batis 
"      +  bant 

audiebam 

audiebas 

audiebat 

audiebamus 

audiebatis 

audiebant 

I  was  hearing. 
Thou  wast  hearing. 
He  was  hearing. 
We  were  hearing. 
You  were  hearing. 
They  were  hearing  ^ 

Future. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  m 

"     -f  s 
"      +  t 

"        "     +  mus 
"      +  tis 

"        "      +  nt 

audiam 

audies 

audiet 

audiemus 

audietis 

audient 

I  shall  or  will  hear. 
Thou  wilt  hear. 
He  will  hear. 
We  shall  or  will  hear. 
You  will  hear. 
They  will  hear. 

187.   Two  Accusatives  of  the  Same  Person. 

EXAMPI.ES. 

1.  Caes&rem  constilem  creavSrunt,  they  elected  CcBsar  consul. 

2.  consiUSs  creantur  Caesar  et  Servilius,  Ccesar  and  Servilius 

are  elected  consuls. 

3.  Rdmillus  urbem  R5mam  vdcSvit,  Romulus  called  the  city  Rome. 

4.  urbs  R5ma  a  Romillo  v5cSta  est. 
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Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  verbs  of  electing, 
calling,  choosing,  making,  etc.,  are  followed  by  two  accusatives  of  the 
same  person  or  thing ;  one  accusative  is  the  direct  object  of  the 
verb,  and  the  other  is  an  essential  pai*t  of  the  predicate,  and  is 
called  the  Predicate  Accusative.  (In  Exs.  2  and  4  constUSs 
and  R5ma  are  predicate  nominatives  after  creantur  and  vdcata 
est)     The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

TWO  ACCUSATIVES  OF  THE  SAME  PERSON  OB  THING. 

188.  Rule  XX. — Verbs  of  naming 9  calling ,  choos^ 
ingf  'making^  reckoning^  regarding^  esteeming^  show- 
ing,  and  the  like,  take  two  accusatives  of  the  same 
person  or  thing. 

TOCABUIiART. 

Form  the  infinitives  of  the  following  verbs  of  the  fourth 
conjugation :  — 

1.  xnHnio,  fortifg,  4.  -pUnio,  punish. 

2.  vSnio,  come,  5.  donnio,  sleep, 

3.  Grtidio,  educate,  6.  ftoio,  fnish, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Audlmus,  audiemus.  2.  Erudit,  eiiidient.  3.  Munitis, 
munies.  4.  Milites  imperatorem  audiunt.  5.  Punimus  pue- 
rum.  6.  MTlites  castra  muniunt.  7.  Puer  dormiebat. 
8.  Puniemus.  9.  Caesar  in  Galliam  citeriorem  venit. 
10.  RonianT  suam^  urbem  Romam  appellaverunt.  11.  Oppi- 
dum  appellant  Genavam.  12.  Caesar  oppidum  virtu te^ 
su5rum  militum  expugnavit. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  They  hear,  they  were  hearing,  they  will  hear.  2.  He 
fortifies  the  town.  3.  They  will  punish  the  boys.  4.  He 
sleeps,  3^ou  sleep,  they  sleep.  5.  The  Romans  call  their 
city  Rome.  6.  The  soldiers  hear.  7.  We  come.  8.  They 
punish  the  boy.  9.  The  soldiers  are  fortifying  their  ^  camp. 
10.  He  will  punish  the  boy.  11.  The  soldiers  were  fortify- 
ing their  camp. 
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FIEST  STEPS   IN  LATIN. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  8UU8  refers  to  a  noun  in  the  plural,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
sentence,  render  it  their;  when  it  refers  to  a  noun  in  the  singular, 
render  it  Ais,  Aer,  or  its. 

2.  By  means  of,  etc.     Why  ablative  1 

3.  Their  can  be  omitted  in  translating. 

What  are  the  personal  endings  of  the  present  ?  What  is  the  present 
stem  of  audio  ?  What  is  a  predicate  accusative  ?  How  many  con- 
jugations 1  How  do  you  distinguish  each  ?  What  is  the  present  stem 
of  each  1    How  found  ? 


LESSON   LIII. 
FOTTKTH    CONJUGATION. 

PERFECT,    PLUPERFECT,   AND    FUTURE    PERFECT    ACTIVE.- 
THE    SUBJECTIVE   AND    THE   OBJECTIVE    GENITIVE. 

189.   The  Perfect  Stem  of  a  regular  verb  of  the  fourth 
conjugation  is  formed  by  adding  -vl  to  the  present  stem. 

EXAMPLE. 

Present.  Pres.  Stem.  Pbrp.  Stem.  PERrECT. 

audio,  hear,  audi-  audfvl-  audivi 


1 .  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
Active  are  inflected  as  follows  :  — 

PARTIAL    PARADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings,  the  tense  signs,  the  formation,  and  the  changes 
of  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  are  the  same  as  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  conjugations.] 


Perfect  and  Aorist. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Engrllsh. 

Perfect. 

Aorist. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 

3 

Perf.  stem 

"       +8ti 
"       H-t 
"       +  mus 
+  stis 
«     (  +  runt 
1    or  re 

audivi 

aadivisti 

audivit 

audivlmus 

audivistis 

aucUverunt 

or  audivere 

/  have  heard. 
Thou  hast  heard. 
He  has  heard. 
We  have  heard. 
You  have  heard. 

They  have  heard. 

/  heard. 
Thou  didst  hear. 
He  heard. 
We  heard. 
You  heard. 

They  heard. 

FOTTBTH  CONJUGATION. 
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Plupbbfect. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Ensrlish. 

Sing.  I 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Perf.  stem  +  ram 
"     +  ras 
"     +  rat 
«        "     +  ramus 
«        *«     +  ratis 
"        "     +  rant 

audivSram 

audivdras 

audiv^rat 

audiv^ramus 

audivdratis 

audivj^rant 

/  had  heard. 
Thou  hadst  heard. 
He  had  heard. 
We  had  heard. 
You  had  heard. 
They  had  heard. 

Future  Perfect. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur,  1 
2 
3 

Perf.  stem  +  Sro 
"     +  Sris 
"         Srit 
"         Srimus 
Mtis 
"        «         ftrunt 

audivj^ro 

audivSris 

audivSrit 

audivSrimus 

audivdritis 

audivj^rint 

I  shall  have  heard. 
Thou  wilt  have  heard. 
He  will  have  heard. 
We  will  have  heard. 
You  will  have  heard. 
They  will  have  heard. 

2.  Synopsis  of  Rules  for  Forming  the  Perfect  Stem :  — 

1.  Most  Vowel  Stems  (55. 3)  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding 
-vi  (-til)  to  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  present  stem :  as,  &mo, 
&m&vl;  dSleo,  dSlSvI;  mdneo,  mdnul;  audio,  audlvl 

2.  Most  Consonant  Stems  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  -si 
to  the  verb-stem :  as,  dtlco,  dfbd;  t6go,  tSzL 

3.  Many  Labial  and  Lingual  Stems,  and  a  few  others,  form  the 
perfect  stem  by  adding  -uS  to  the  verb-stem:  as,  ddmo,  ddmul; 
&lo,  ainl;  tSneo,  tSnul 

4.  A  few  Consonant  Stems  form  the  perfect  stem  simply  by 
adding  4  to  the  verb-stem  (this  is  the  case  when  the  stem  vowel  is 
long  by  nature  or  by  position):  as,  accendo,  acoendl;  verto, 
verti ;  prl$-hendo,  prl$-hendl 

5.  The  Perfect  Stem  is  sometimes  formed  by  reduplication  and 
by  adding  -I  to  the  verb-stem  (the  stem  vowel  a  is  generally  weak- 
ened to  t,  but  before  r  to  e) :  as,  cSdo,  c8oIdI;  tondeo,  tdtondl; 
o&no,  cSoinl;  pibio,  p^SpSrl 

6.  Some  verbs  lengthen  the  stem  vowel  and  add  -«  to  form  the 
perfect  (that  is,  the  reduplication  disappears  and  the  vowel  is 
lengthened):  as,  Iggo  (IWigl  =  IMg-I  =  16gl),  ICgl;  f&cio  (f6-flc-I 
=  iMo-l  =  fed),  feci ;  c&pio,  c6pl ;  &go,  hfgi 

Obs.  The  V  is  often  dropped  and  the  syllable  contracted;  as, 
Smft(v)Srat  =  ftmftrat,  audl(v)8rat  =  audiSrat 
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190.  Subjective,  Possessive,  and  Objective  Genitives. 

BXAMPIi£S. 

1.  opplduxn  RSm5rum,  a  town  of  (i.e.,  belonging  to)  the  Remi. 

2.  DIvItiacI  stiidium,  the  zeal  of  Divitiacus  (i.e.,  the  zeal  that 

Divitiacus  manifests), 

3.  SUnor  gldriae,  love  of  glory  (i.e.,  a  desire  to  obtain  glory), 

4.  timor  hostiuiii  crescit,  fear  of  the  enemy  (i.e.,  fear  towards 

the  enemy  J  not  fear  experienced  by  the  enemy)  increases, 

Obs.  In  the  first  example,  note  that  the  genitive  designates  the 
possessor;  it  is  called  the  possessive  genitive.  In  Ex.  2  the  genitive 
designates  the  subject  or  agent  of  the  action  or  feeling ;  it  is  called 
the  subjective  genitive.  In  Exs.  3  and  4  the  genitive  designates  the 
object  towards  which  the  action  or  feeling  is  directed ;  it  is  called 
the  objective  genitive.     Hence  the  qualifying  genitive  may  be  — 

1.  A  Possessive  Genitive,  denoting  the  author  or  the  possessor ; 

as,  CaesSris  pr5vincia,  Ccesar^s  province, 

2.  A  Subjective  Genitive,  denoting  the  subject  or  agent  of  the 

action  or  feeling ;  as,  ^Unor  Del,  the  love  of  God  (i.e.,  the 
love  which  He  feels), 

3.  An  Objective  Genitive,  denoting  the  object  of  the  action 

or  feeling ;  as,  ^Unor  Del,  love  to  (i.e.,  towards)  God, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Punivit,  punTverat,  puniverit.  2.  Audiveram,  audi- 
vero.  3.  Milites  castramuniverant.  4.  Punivimus  puerum. 
5.  Erudivi,  eriidivit,  erudlvTsti,  erudiveram.  6.  Pueri^ 
librum  tenes.     7.  Legatus  consilia  Gallorum  enuntiat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  We  have  heard,  we  heard,  we  had  heard,  *we  shall  have 
heard.  2.  They  have  punished,  they  had  punished,  they 
will  have  punished.  3.  He  has  slept.  4.  We  fortify,  we 
have  fortified,  we  had  fortified,  we  shall  have  fortified. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  genitive? 

What  is  meant  by  the  possessive  genitive  ?  Give  the  rule  for  the 
genitive  after  nouns.  What  is  the  objective  genitive?  How  is  the 
perfect  stem  of  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  formed  ? 
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LESSON  LIV. 
FOUETH   OOHJUGATIOir. 

PRESENT,  IMPERFECT,  AND  FUTURE  INDICATIVE  PASSIVE.- 
DATIVE  WITH   INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

191.  The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Futui'e  Indicative  Pas- 
sive are  inflected  as  follows :  — 


PARTIAL    PARADIGM. 


[The  personal  endings  and  tense  signs  are  the  same  as  in  the  first 
and  second  conjugations,  except  in  the  future,  when  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  stem  becomes  a  or  e.] 


Present  Passive.                                         | 

Person. 

Formation. 

Rjtample. 

English. 

Sing.  I 
2 
3 

Plur.  I 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  or 

«        «     +risorre 
«     +tar 

"       •*     +  mur 
"     +  mini 
"     +  untur 

aodior 

audiris, -re 

auditnr 

audimur 

audimini 

audiuntur 

/  am  (being)  heard. 
Thou  art  heard. 
Be  is  heard. 
We  are  heard. 
You  are  heard. 
They  are  heard. 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  bar 

«     +biri8,re 
«     +  batnr 
«     +  bamur 
«     +  bamlni 
«     +  bantnr 

audiebar 

audi8b&ri8,-re 

audiebfttur 

audiebamur 

andiebamini 

audiebantur 

I  was  (being)  heard. 
Thou  wast  heard. 
He  was  heard. 
We  were  heard. 
You  were  heard. 
They  were  heard. 

Future. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  r 

•«     +risorre 
**     +  tur 
"     +  mur 
"     +  mini 
"     +  ntur 

audiar 

audieris,  -re 

audietur 

audiemur 

andiemini 

audientur 

I  shall  be  heard. 
Thou  wilt  be  heard. 
He  will  be  heard. 
We  shall  be  heard. 
You  will  be  heard. 
They  will  be  heard. 

164  FIRST  STEPS  IN  LATIN. 

192.  Dative  with  Intransitive  Verbs. 

BXAMPUeS. 

1.  haeo  sententia  pu8r5  pl&cet,  ilia  dlsplioet,  this  opinion 

pleases  the  hoy,  that  displeases  (him). 

2.  militis  est  dticl  p&rSre,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  obey  the 

leader, 

3.  fortilna  f&vet  ioxMhwBf  fortune  favors  the  brave. 

Obs.  We  have  already  learned  that  the  dative  is  the  case  of  the 
indirect  object,  and  is  used  to  express  the  person  or  thing  to  or 
for  whom  or  which  anything  is  done.  In  the  sentence,  /  send  the 
book  to  the  boy,  boy  in  Latin  must  be  in  the  dative,  as  mitto  librum 
puSr5 ;  but  in  the  sentence  Ccesar  comes  to  the  city,  city  in  Latin  is  not 
dative,  —  a  preposition  must  be  used,  as  Caesar  ad  urbem  vfinit. 
In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  verbs  are  intransitive; 
that  they  signify  to  favor,  to  please,  to  obey,  etc. ;  that  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  dative  generally  without  the  sign  to  or  for.  The 
idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

DATIVE  WITH  INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

193.  Rule  XXI. — The  dative  of  the  indirect 
object  may  be  used  with  most  intransitive  verbs 
signif^ingr  to  favor,  please^  trustf  aasistf  and  their 
contraries;  also,  to  believe,  persuade,  command,  obey, 
serve,  resist,  threaten,  spare,  pardon,  be  angry. 

1.  Some  verbs  which,  from  their  signification,  might  be 
included  in  the  foregoing  lists  are  transitive,  and  take  the 
accusative  ;  as,  jtivo,  adjiivo,  to  help^  laedo,  to  injure^  dSlecto, 
to  delight,  offendo,  to  offend,  and  jUbeo,  to  command, 

2.  Verbs  compounded  with  s&tis,  bSne,  m&le,  take  the 
dative. 

BXAMPL£. 

illis  B&tisf&cgre,  to  satisfy  them,  lit.  to  do  enough  for  them, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Muniebantur,  punieris,  puniuntur.  2.  Auditur,  audie- 
bantur,  audietur.  3.  Castra  a  Labieno^  muniebantur. 
4.  Bellum  a  Caesare  finiebatur.  5.  Milites  castra^  munie- 
bant.  6.  Mali  puerl  a  magistro  puuientur.  7.  ImprobT^  a 
magistratibus  punientur.     8.  Caesar  bellum  finit.    9.  Bellum 
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a  Caesare  finitur.  10.  Parce  puero.  11.  Probus*  invidet 
nemini.*     12.  Maledicimus  malls.' 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  He  will  be  heard,  they  will  be  heard,  they  were  (being) 
heai'd,  they  are  (being)  heard.  2.  The  soldiers  fortify  the 
camp.  3.  The  camp  is  fortified  by  the  soldiers.  4.  The 
war  is  (being)  finished,  the  war  will  be  finished,  the  wars 
were  (being)  finished.  5.  The  boys  are  (being)  punished, 
the  boys  will  be  punished,  the  boys  were  (being)  punished 
by  the  master.     6.  The  soldiers  obey  the  leader. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  See  172.  2.  See  80.  2.  3.  Used  as  a  noun ;  see  83.  4. 

4.  The  genitive  and  ablative  of  nullus  are  used  instead  of  nfimlniB 
and  nfimine. 

What  is  the  passive  voice  ?  In  what  case  is  the  agent  after  a  verb 
in  the  passive  voice  ?  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  in  the 
passive  voice  1 


LESSON   LV. 

POUETH    OONJUGATION. 

PERFECT,    PLUPERFECT,    AND    FUTURE    PERFECT     PASSIVE. 

194.  The  Participial  Stem  of  the  fourth  conjugation  is 
formed  by  adding  -to,  nom.  -ttts  (or  -«o,  nom.  -sm) ,  to  the 
present  stem. 

EXAMPI^. 


Prss.  Ind. 
audio,  hear. 


Prss.  Stsm. 
audl- 


PXBF.  6'nM. 

audlvi- 


Partic.  Stkm. 
audlto- 


Pbbsbnt. 
audio 


PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 

ACTIVE   VOICE. 
Pbbs.  Inf.  Pbbfect. 

audlre  audlvl 


(Neutbr  or) 

Pbrf.  Pabtic. 

audltum 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 
Pbbs.  Ind.  Prbs.  Inf.  Pkbfbct. 

audior  audirl        audltus,  -a,  -um  sum 
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1.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
Passive  are  all  formed  by  adding  to  the  perfect  participle 
the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb  sum. 

PABTIAIi    PARADIGM. 

[The  personal  endings,  tense  signs,  the  changes  of  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  stem,  and  the  formation,  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
conjugations.] 


Perfect  and  Aorist  Passive. 

Person. 

Fonnatlon. 

Example. 

Engllflli.                      1 

Perfect. 

Aoriat. 

Sing.  1 

Verb-stem  — 
+  tus  sum 

auditus  sum 

I  have        1 

/  wa^  heard. 

2 

+  tus  es 

auditus  es 

Thou  hast 

^ 

Thou  wast  heard. 

3 

+  tus  est 

auditus  est 

He  has 

» 

He  was  heard. 

Plur.  1 

+  ti  stimus 

auditi  siimus 

We  have 

rr 

We  were  heard. 

2 

+  ti  estis 

auditi  estis 

You  have 

a- 

You  were  heard. 

3 

+  ti  sunt 

auditi  sunt 

They  have  J 

They  were  heard. 

Pluperfect  Passive. 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

TlngUBh. 

Sing,  1 

Verb-stem  — 

+  tus  eram 

auditus  gram' 

I  had  been  heard. 

2 

+  tus  gras 

auditus  gr&s 

Thou  hadst  been  heard. 

3 

+  tuB  §rat 

auditus  §rat 

He  had  been  heard. 

Plur,  1 

-f  ti  eramus 

audiii  gramus 

We  had  been  heard. 

2 

+  ti  gratis 

auditi  eratis 

You  had  been  heard. 

3 

+  ti  erant 

audiU  gruLt 

They  had  been  heard. 

Future  Perfect  Passive. 

Sing.  1 

+  tus  Sro 

auditus  gro 

I  shall  have  been  heard. 

2 

+  tus  eris 

auditus  giis 

Thou  wilt  have  been  heard. 

3 

+  tus  erit 

auditus  erit 

He  vjill  have  been  heard. 

Plur.  1 

+  ti  erimuB 

auditi  erimus 

We  shall  have  been  heard. 

2 

+  tieritis 

auditi  gritis 

You  will  have  been  heard. 

3 

+  ti  erunt 

auditi  grunt 

They  will  have  been  heard. 

2.  The  Participial  Stem  of  verbs  of  all  four  conjugations 
is  generally  formed  by  adding  -to  (euphonically  -so) ,  nom. 
'tus  (or  '8U8) ,  to  the  present  stem. 
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195.  Accusative  and  Ablative  of  Time. 

£XA]IIPL£S. 

1.  priin5  annd  ocobus  est,  he  was  killed  in  the  first  year* 

2.  multds  annds  mSnSbit,  he  will  remain  many  years. 

Obs.  In  Ex.  1  note  that  aim5  answers  the  question  when  f  within 
what  time?  In  Ex.  2  ann5s  answers  the  question  how  long?  This 
Latin  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  f oUowing  rule :  — 

ACCUSATIVE   AND  ABLATIVE   OF  TIME. 

196.  Rule  XXII. — Time  whettf  op  tvithin  which,  is 
put  in  the  ablative ;  time  haw  long,  in  tlie  accusative. 

1.  The  use  of  the  pi'eposition  in  with  the  ablative,  and  per 
with  the  accusative,  in  order  to  express  the  time  with  greater 
precision,  is  common. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  in  diSbus  pr52iml8  dSoem,  within  the  next  ten  days. 

2.  per  ann5B  viginti  oert&tum  est,  the  war  was  waged  for 

twenty  years, 

EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  English :  — 
1.  Eruditi  sunt.      2.    Punitus  erat.      3.    Audita  erant. 

4.  Puer  punitus  est.  5.  Puer  fi  mS.gistr6  pGnitus  erat. 
6.  Bellum  finitum  erit.  7.  Castra  a  Caesare  munita  erant. 
8.  Proxima  nocte  castra  movit.  9.  S61is  occasu  suas  copias 
Ariovistus  in  castra  reduxit.  10.  Multas  horas  pugnave- 
runt.     11.  Multos  annos  bellum  gerebant. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  He  has  been  heard,  he  had  been  heard,  he  shall  have 
been  heard.  2.  They  hear  the  boy.  3.  The  teacher  pun- 
ishes the  boy.     4.  The  boy  has  been  punished  by  the  teacher. 

5.  The  wars  will  have  been  finished.  6.  Caesar  fortifies  the 
camp.  7.  The  camp  has  been  fortified  by  Caesar.  8.  On 
the  next  day  he  fortifies  the  camp.  9.  The  soldiers  have 
fought  many  hours.     10.  He  has  lived  many  years. 
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LESSON   LVI. 
THTRT)  OONJUGATION.-VEEBS  IS  -io. 

197.  A  few  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  ending  in  -to, 
'tor  (passive),  are  inflected  in  the  tenses  formed  from  the 
present  stem  like  the  fourth  conjugation  wherever  the  fourth 
has  i  followed  by  a  vowel. 


FARTIAI.    ] 

PARADIGM. 

Principal  Parts. 

capio    cipere 

cepi    captum 

c&pior      c&pi 

captus  sum 

Active.                  Prej 

iENT.                Passive. 

Indicative. 

Bubjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

c&pio 

c&piam 

c&pior 

cS.piar 

c&pis 

c&pias 

c&peris  (re) 

c&piaris  (re) 

clbpit 

capiat 

capitur 

cipiatur 

c&plmus 

c&pi&nxus 

c&plmar 

c&piamur 

c&pitis 

c&pi&tis 

c&pimliu 

c&pi&miiu 

cipiunt 

c&piant 

o&piuntar 

c&piantur 

Impei 

tFECT. 

c&piibam 

cap^rem 

c&piebar 

c&p$rer 

Future. 

c&piam 

c&piemus 

clipiar 

c&piemor 

c&pies 

cS*pietis 

clipieris  (re) 

c&piemlni 

c&piet 

c&pient 

c&pietor 

c&pientur 

Pebp.  cepi 

cepSrim 

captus  sum 

captus  sim 

Plup.  cepSram 

cepissem 

capias  §ram 

captus  essem 

F.P.   oepgro 

captus  ^0 

Imp.    c&pe 

c&pite 

capgre 

c&pimini 

c&pito 

c&pitote 

c&pitor 

c&pito 

c&piunto 

c&pitor 

c&piuntor 

Inf.    o&p^e 

cepisse 

c&pi 

captus  esse 

FuT.    captoms 

esse 

captum.  ui 

Part,  c&piens 

capttmiB 

c&ptus 

c&piendus 

Ger.  c&piendi,  -dd,  -dun 

I        Sup.  captum, 

captu 

THIRD   CONJUGATION. 
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VOCABinLARY. 

ciipio 

oiipSre 

oiiplvl 

ottpltum,  desire. 

f&oio 

Ouo^re 

f6oI 

faotum,  make^  do. 

fddio 

fddSre 

f5dl 

foBsnm,  dig. 

filgio 

filgSre 

fflgl 

Uk^twaitflee. 

j&oio 

j&o«re 

j«cl 

jaotum,  throWf  hurl. 

pSrio 

pftrSre 

p«p«n 

partum,  bring  forth. 

qu&tio 

qu&tSre 

(no  perf .) 

quaMum,  shake. 

r&pio 

r&p«re 

r&pul 

raptum,  seize. 

ftftpio 

•Ip«re 

•Iplvl 

,  tasU. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Fugiunt,  fugiebant,  fugient,  fugiant.  2.  Jacit,  jacie- 
bat,  jaciet,  jaciat.  3.  Capimur,  capiebamur,  capiemur, 
capiamur.  4.  Milites  arma  capiunt.  5.  Arma  a  mllitabus 
capiuntur.  6.  Vir  fossam  fodit.  7.  Fossa  a  vir5  foditur. 
8.  Milites  lapides  ac  tela  edniciebant.^  9.  Lapides  ac  tela  a 
multibus  conjecta  erant.     10.  Fugite,  milites,  in  urbem. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Written  also  ocnjloifibant. 

When  does  a  yerb  in  -to  keep  the  i  ?  What  is  the  verb-etem  of 
o&pio?  Ans.  The  yerb-stem  of  o&pio  is  cip-;  the  present  stem  is 
formed  by  adding  -t-  (=jo  =  io)  to  the  verb-stem,  inflect  the  present 
of  o&pio;  of  J&oio.  The  compounds  of  j&oio  are  written  and  pro- 
nounced as  follows :  (ez  +  j&oio)  =  6Ioio,  pronounced  as  if  written 
6-yloio ;  so  also  abloio  (=  ab  +  j&oio)  =  abjioio,  etc. 


LESSON   LVII. 

USES    OF    THE   DATIVE. 

DATIVE   OF    INTEREST.- DATIVE  OF  PURPOSE. 

Obs.  We  have  learned  that  the  dative  may  be  used  with  transi- 
tive or  intransitive  verbs ;  the  datives  with  these  verbs  are  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  sense,  and  are  usually  so  closely  connected 
with  their  verbs  that  they  could  not  be  omitted.    The  dative  is 
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often  merely  added  to  a  sentence,  which  would  make  complete 
sense  without  it,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  person  or  thing 
interested  in  the  action  of  tne  verb,  or  affected  by  it.  This  use  of 
the  dative,  called  dative  of  interest,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

198.  Dative  of  Interest. 

1.  The  dative  of  advantage  and  disadvantage, 

2.  The  dative  of  possessor. 

3.  The  dative  of  apparent  agent  with  perfect  participles  and 
gerundives  (this  dative  designates  the  person  interested  in  doing 
the  action,  and  not  merely  the  agent). 

4.  The  dative  of  reference  (this  dative  depends  not  on  a  single 
word,  but  is  loosely  connected  with  the  whole  predicate,  and  merely 
designates  the  person  or  thing  with  reference  to  whom  or  which  the 
action  is  done). 

5.  The  dative  used  where  the  English  idiom  would  lead  us  to 
expect  the  genitive, 

6.  The  dative  of  purpose  or  end,  denoting  the  object  or  end  for 
which  something  is  or  is  done. 

DATIVE   OF  PURPOSE   OR  END. 

199.  Rule  XXIII.— The  dative  is  used  with  sum 
and  a  few  other  verbs  to  denote  the  purpose  or  end, 
usually  with  another  dative  of  the  person  or  thing 
affected  or  interested. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  ddmuB  ddmXnIs  aedifXc&ta  est,  n5n  mtlrlbus,  a  house  is 

built  for  its  owners,  not  for  the  mice,   (See  198. 1.) 

2.  mllu  est  amicus,  /  have  a  friend,  lit.  there  is  a  friend  to  me 

(emphasizes  the  fact  of  possession ;  see  198.  2). 

3.  vXrttlB  n5biB  oolenda  eat,  we  have  virtue  to  cultivate,  (198. 3.) 

4.  tSglmenta  g&lels  mllltSB  f&oSre  jtibet,  he  orders  the  soldiers 

to  make  coverings  for  their  helmets,    OSleb  depends  on  tSgi- 
menta  f&cfoe  rather  than  on  f&o8re  alone.  (See  198.  4.) 

5.  IfigfttX  CaesSrl  ad  pSdfia  pr5ioiunt,  the  ambassadors  threw 

themselves  at  Ccesar's  feet,  lit.  to  Ca^ar  at  his  feet.    (198.  5.) 

6.  sSLn&vit  mlhi  fllium,  he  cured  my  son,  out  of  regard  to  me ; 

sSLn&vit  fnium  meum,  he  cured  my  son,  not  caring  whose 
son.     (See  198.  5.) 
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7.  mftgnS  HbuI  nostrXii  ftiitp  it  teas  of  great  service  to  our  men. 

(See  19a  6.) 

8.  tertiam  &oiem  nostrls  subsldiS  misit,  he  sent  the  third  line 

as  a  reli^  to  our  men.  (See  198.  6.) 

Obs.  Note  that  the  dative  of  purpose  takes  the  place  of  the 
complement,  ue.,  it  is  a  predicate  dative.  The  two  datives  (purpose 
with  another  dative)  occur  after  only  a  few  verbs,  8U<^  as  esse  and 
verbs  of  giving^  coming,  sending,  leaving,  and  a  few  others. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Non  scholae,  sed  vitae  discimus.  2.  Virtutes  homi- 
Dibus  decori  gloriaeque  sunt.  3.  Caesar  mHites  castris 
praesidid  relinquit.  4.  Legidnes  praesidio  impedimentis 
erant.  5.  L^gatus  equitatum  auxilio  Caesar!  miserat. 
6.  Caesar  tertiam  aciem  nostrls  subsidi5  misit. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  Caesar  sent  the  cavalry  as   an  aid  to  the  soldiers. 

2.  He  sent  the  third  line  for  a  protection  to  the  baggage. 

3.  Do  not  trust  fortune.  4.  He  gave  the  book  to  (his) 
friend.  5.  Cflesar  did  not  trust  the  Gauls.  6.  The  Gauls 
desire  a  revolution. 


LESSON    LVIIL 
PEEPOSITIOirS. 

200.  Prepositions  show  the  Relation  between  a  Noun  or 
Pronoun  and  some  other  word. 

1.  Twenty-six  prepositions  are  followed  by  the  accusative : 

1.  ad,  to,  tofwardsy  at  (opposite  of      6.  circa,  -um,  -iter,  around ,  about 

ab),  (circiter  is  used  chiefly  with 

2.  adversuB,  -um,  against y  towards»  numerals ) . 

3.  ante,  before.  6.  cis,  citra,  on  this  side. 

4.  &pud  (chiefly  of  persons),  near,  7.  contra,  against. 

at,  tvithf  at  the  hou9^  of  in  the      8.  erga,  towards  (usually  of 
writings  of  friendly  relations). 
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9.  extrS,  outside,  beyond,  19.  praerter,  past,  besides, 

10.  infra»  below,  under,  20.  prdpe,  near. 

11.  inter,  between,  among.  21.  propter,  on  account  of. 

12.  intra,  within,  22.  secundum,  following,  after,  ac- 

13.  juxta,  next  to.  cording  to, 

14.  ob,  for,  on  a^icount  of  23.  supra,  above. 

15.  p^es,  tn  the  power  of.  24.  trans,  across,  on  the  other  side. 

16.  per,  through,  by  the  aid  of  25.  ultra,  beyond. 

17.  p5ne,  behind.  20.  versus,  towards  (placed  after 

18.  post,  behind,  after,  since.  noun). 

2.  Ten  prepositions  are  followed  by  the  ablative :  — 

1.  a,  ab,  abs,  from,  after,  by.  6.  e,  ex,  out  of,  from. 

2.  absque,  but,  for,  without  (rare      7.  prae,  before,  in  comparison  with. 

in  classic  authors).  8.  pro,  before,  for,  instead  of 

3.  coram,  in  presence  of,  9.  sine,  without. 

4.  cum,  with.  10.  tenus,  up  to,  as  far  as  (some- 

5.  de,doum from, from, concerning.  times  with  genitive). 

3.  The  following  four  prepositions  are  followed  by  the 
accusative  when  motion  to  a  place  is  implied ;  by  the  ablative 
when  rest  in  a  place  is  implied :  — 

In,  denoting  motion  to  a  place,  into  with  accusative;  rest  in  a 
place,  IN  with  ablative. 

Bub,  denoting  motion  to  a  place,  under  with  accusative ;  rest  in  a 
place,  UNDER  with  ablative. 

super,  denoting  motion  to  a  place,  above  with  accusative ;  rest 
in  a  place,  above  with  ablative. 

Bupter  (subter),  denoting  motion  to  a  place,  under  with  accusa- 
tive ;  rest  in  a  place,  under  with  ablative. 

Obs.  1.  TSnus  (with  abl.),  like  versus  (with  ace),  is  placed  after 
its  case ;  and  cum  is  annexed  to  the  ablative  of  the  personal  and 
relative  pronouns. 

Obs.  2.  A  and  6  are  used  before  consonants ;  ab  and  ez  before 
vowels  and  consonants. 

201.  The  Use  of  Prepositions. 

We  have  learned  (81.  n.  2)  that  a  preposition  with  its  object  is  a 
prepositional  phrase  (or  adjunct).     Such  a  phrase  enables  us  to  ex- 
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press  an  idea  more  distinctly :  as,  Ccesar  came  there ;  if  we  substi- 
tute into  Gaul  for  there,  the  sentence  reads  Ccesar  came  into  Gaul, 
expressing  the  thought  with  greater  precision  than  with  the  adverb 
alone.  The  preposition  with  its  object,  into  Gaul,  or  in  Gkdliam, 
is  a  phrase  modifying  the  verb. 

The  pupil  should  gradually  commit  the  lists  of  prepositions 
to  memory. 

202.  Dative  with  Verbs  Compounded  with  a  Preposition. 

£XAMPLBS. 

1.  dux  sals  mXUtibus  ftddrat,  the  leader  was  assisting  his  soldiers, 

2.  Caesar  GkQliae  praefoit,  Cassar  ruled  over  Gaul, 

3.  Caesar  interfoit  pflgnae,  Ccesar  was  present  in  the  battle, 

Obs.  Verbs  compounded  with  certain  prepositions  govern  the 
dative,  when  they  acquire  a  meaning  from  the  prejjosition  which 
calls  for  the  dative.  When  the  simple  verb  is  transitive,  the  com- 
pound may  take  both  the  dative  and  the  accusative :  as,  jtmgSre, 
to  join,  takes  the  accusative ;  but  adjiingdre,  to  join  to,  takes  the 
dative  also ;  when  the  verb  is  intransitive,  it  takes  the  dative  only. 
Hence  the  following  rule :  — 

DATIVE   WITH   COMPOUNDS. 

203.  Rule  XXIV.  — The  dative  of  the  indirect 
object  is  used  with  many  verbs  compounded  with 
€idf  ante,  coUf  in,  inter ,  ob,  post,  prae,  pro  9  sub^  and 
super,  and  sometimes  drcum. 


VOCABUtART. 

Aqultftnla,  f.,  Aquitania,  a  province  in  Southern  Gaul, 

Pyrenael,  -6nim,  m.  pl.,  the  Pyrenees. 

pertineo,  pertin6re,  pertXnuI,  stretch, 

speoto,  apectSre,  speotAvI,  specUltum,  look  at. 

8eptentri5nSa,  -5num,  m.,  the  north, 

divide,  dlvIdSre,  divlsl,  divlsum,  separate,  divide, 

dives,  -Itis,  rich, 

incdlo,  -cdlSre,  -cfilul,'' ,  inhabit,  dwell, 

contendo,  oontendSre,  oontendl,  contentum,  contend,  hasten, 
pervSnio,  pervSnIre,  pervSni,  perventum,  arrive  at. 
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EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  English :  — 
1.  Aquitania  a  Garumna  flumine*  ad  Pyrenaeos  perlinet. 

2.  Apud  Helvetios  nobilissimus  et  ditissimus  fuit  Orgetorix. 

3.  Gallos  ab  Aquitanis  Garumna  flumen  dividit.  4.  Ger- 
man! trans  Rhenum  ineolunt.  5.  Spectat  inter  occasum 
s5lis  et  septentriones  Aquitania.*  6.  Caesar  hibemis  Labi- 
enum  praeposuit.  7.  Belgae  ad  inferiorem  partem  fluminis 
Rheni  pertinent,  8.  Caesar  in  Italiam  magnis  Mneribus* 
contendit.  9.  Apud*  Ciceronem  legimus.  10.  Milites 
omnes  in  oppidum  irrumpunt.' 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Commit  to  memory  the  prepositions  that  always  require  the 
ablative. 

2.  No  participial  stem. 

3.  How  Is  fltlmine  parsed  ? 

4.  Subject  of  apeotat. 

5.  Why  ablative? 

6.  Apud  is  used  with  names  of  authors  (instead  of  in,  with  the  name 
of  the  work).    Translate,  we  read  in  Cicero. 

7.  Most  of  the  prepositions  enumerated  above  are  often  used  as  pre- 
fixes in  composition  with  verbs,  and  modify  their  meaning :  as,  p5n8re, 
to  place;  poBt-p5n8re,  to  place  ajier.  A  few  prepositions  are  never 
used  alone,  but  always  occur  in  composition :  — 

amb-,  round,  about;  as,  ambire,  to  voalh  around. 

con-,  together;  as,  oonjiingSre,  to  join  together. 

dl-,  diB-,  asunder ;  as,  disofidSre,  to  depart. 

in-,  with  adjectives  and  verbs,  means  not,  un-;   as  indoctUB, 

unlearned ;  I-gnoBOO  not  to  know. 
r8-  or  red-,  hack,  again ;  as,  rSflcSre,  to  make  again,  rejit. 
b6-,  a^ide ;  as  sfidtloSre,  to  lead  astray. 
v6-,  not  (serves  to  negative  the  positive  idea  in  the  word  with 

which  it  is  compounded,  or  intensifies  it) ;  vfigrandiB,  not  large. 

When  do  in  and  Bub  require  the  accusative  ?  How  does  the  use  of 
&  differ  from  ab  ?  When  is  to  the  sign  of  the  dative  ?  When  must  it 
be  translated  by  ad  ? 
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LESSON  LIX. 

GLASSES   OF  OOirJUSOTIOVS. 

204.  Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  or  clauses ; 
they  are  divided  into  two  general  classes.  Coordinate  and 
Subordinate. 

1.  Coordinate  Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses  of  the  same  rank. 

BXAMPLBS. 

1.  lilna  et  stella  fulgSbant»  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  shining, 

2.  puSrl  Bttident  et  ptiellae  Ifldunt,  the  boys  study  and  the  girls 

play. 

3.  puSrI  puellaeque  Iftdunt,  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  playing, 

4.  mlUtfia  atque  impSrfttor,  the  soldiers  and  the  commander  too, 

I.   Coordinate  Conjunctions, 
ZOSl  The  Coordinate  Conjunctions  comprise  — 

1.  Copulative  Conjunctions,  denoting  union:  as,  et,  and ;  -que 
(enclitic),  and;  atque,  and;  ac,  and;  et . . .  et,  both  ,  . .  and;  neo, 
neque,  and  not;  neque  . . .  neque,  neo  . . .  nee,  neither . .  .  nor. 

BXAMPIiB. 

His  father  is  dead,  and  his  friends  have  deserted  him. 

2.  Disjunctive  Conjunctions,  denoting  separation:  as,  aut,  vel,  or; 
aut . . .  aut,  vel . . .  vel,  either  .  ,  ,or. 

EXAMPIiE. 

Either  his  father  is  dead  or  his  friends  have  deserted  him. 

3.  Adversative  Conjunctions,  denoting  opposition:  as.  Bed, 
autem,  v6rum,  v6r5,  but ;  at,  but,  on  the  contrary. 

BXAMPIiB. 

His  father  has  abandoned  him,  but  hu  friends  have  not, 

4.  Illative  (inferential  or  conclusive)  Conjunctions,  denoting 
inference:  as,  ergS,  igitur,  it&que,  therefore, 

EXAMPIiE. 

His  father  has  abandoned  him,  therefore  his  fiends  mil. 
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5.  Causal  Conjunctions,  denoting  cause:  as,  nam,  namque, 
Snim,  StSnim,  for, 

EXAMPU:. 

His  friends  will  abandon  him,  for  his  father  has  done  so. 

n.   Subordinate  Conjunctions. 

Ob8.  a  subordinate  clause  is  so  united  to  another  clause  (or 
clauses)  as  to  be  dependent  on  it ;  as,  the  messenger  departed  vrhen 
he  VTBA  sent.  Here  the  messenger  departed  is  the  principal,  or* lead- 
ing clause ;  when  he  was  sent  modifies  departed,  and  is  the  subordi- 
nate clause.  Dependent  clauses  perform  the  office  of  a  noun,  an 
adjective,  or  an  adverb,  and  hence  are  called  noun,  adjective,  or 
adverb  clauses;  they  are  often  named  from  the  subordmate  con- 
junctions by  which  they  are  introduced.     (See  317.) 

206.  The  Subordinate  Conjunctions  comprise  — 

1.  Temporal,  denoting  time;  as,  oum,  when, 

2.  Comparative,  denoting  comparison;  as,  quam,  vSlut,  as,  just  as, 

3.  Conditional,  denoting  condition ;  as,  si,  if, 

4.  Concessive,  denoting  concession;  as,  lloet,  although, 

5.  Final,  denoting  purpose  or  end;  as,  ut,  n6,  that,  that  not. 

6.  Consecutive,  denotin"^  consequence  or  result ;  as,  quin,  so  that 
not;  ut,  so  that. 

7.  Causal,  denoting  cause  ;  as,  quid,  quod,  qudniam,  because. 

8.  Interrogative,  used  in  asking  questions:  as,  -ne  (enclitic),  ndnne, 
num,  whether;  an,  or;  ann5n,  or  not. 

Obs.  1.  Of  the  three  words  meaning  and — 

a.  et  connects  independent  words  and  clauses,  as  in  Exs.  1,  2. 

b.  -que  (enclitic)  connects  words  or  clauses  that  are  to  be  con- 

sidered together,  or  as  a  whole,  as  in  £x.  3. 

c.  atque  (ad,  in  addition  to,  and  qne,  and),  and  also,  indicates 

that  the  second  word  is  more  important  than  the  first, 
as  in  Ex.  4. 

Obs.  2.  Most  of  the  causal  conjunctions  are  subordinate. 

207.  Model  for  Parsing  a  Conjunction :  — 

In  Ex.  1  et  is  a  coordinate  conjunction,  and  connects  the  com- 
pound subject  Itlna  and  atella.    Hence  the  following  rule :  — 

208.  Rule  XXV.  —  Conjunctions  connect  words, 
phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences. 
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EXERCISES. 
Parse  the  conjunctions  in  the  following  sentences :  — 
1.   Neque  pater  neque  filius  virum  laudat.      2.   Hostes 
Italiam   longe   lateque   vastaverant.      3.    LTberi  erant  non 
magni,  sed  boni  pulchrique.      4.   Homines  sunt  aut  felices 
aut  infelices. 


LESSON  LX. 

GEKinvES  nr  -lus. 

IMPERATIVE    MODE,    ACTIVE   VOICE. 

209.  Nine  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions 
have  their  genitive  singular  in  -fu^,  and  dative  in  -i,  in  all 
genders.     These  adjectives  are :  — 

Slius,  other,  tdtus,  whole,        alter,  other  (of  two). 

ntUlus,  none,        tOlus,  any,  neuter,  neither, 

sdlus,  alone,         fLnus,  one,  titer,  which  (of  two). 

1.  The  plural  of  these  adjectives  is  declined  like  the  plural 
of  bdnus.    The  singular  is  thus  declined :  — 

PARADIGMS. 


Cases. 

Singular.                                                     1 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Masc 

Fem. 

Neater. 

NOM. 

una 

onum 

titer 

utra 

utrum 

Gen. 

unioB 

uniuB 

unius 

utrios 

ntrius 

UtriUB 

Dat. 

iini 

urn 

oni 

utri 

utri 

utri 

Ace. 

ViVmJXi 

fiUXTTP 

ntmin 

utram 

utrum 

Voc. 

Abl. 

ono 

una 

uno 

utro 

utra 

utro 

NOM. 

&Uus 

&lia 

&Uad 

alter 

altera 

alt^rum 

Gen. 

&Has 

&Has 

&Ua8 

alt^nus 

alteriuB 

alterius 

Dat. 

&lii 

&lii 

&lii 

alt§ri 

altdri 

alteri 

Ace. 

&lium 

&liam 

&Uad 

alteram 

alteram 

alteram 

Voe. 

Abl. 

&Uo 

&lia 

&Uo 

altero 

altera 

altero 
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210.  The  Imperative  Mode  has  two  tenses,  the  Present 
and  the  Future. 

1.  The  Present  Imperative  has  only  the  second  person. 

2.  The  Future  Imperative  has  the  second  and  third  persons. 

3.  The  first  person  of  the  Imper.  is  supplied  by  the  Subjunctive. 

4.  The  Negative  of  the  Imperative  is  nS. 

211.  The  Present  and  Future  Imperative  Active  of  the 
Four  Conjugations  is  inflected  as  follows  :  — 


First  Conjugation. 

! 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

English. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem 

&ma 

Love  thou. 

Pres.  stem  +  te 

amate 

Love  ye. 

1 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  to 
«    +to 

amato 
Smato 

Thou  shalt  love. 
He  shall  love. 

Pres.  stem  +  tote 
«     +  nto 

&matote 
&manto 

Ye  shall  love. 
They  shall  love. 

Second  Conjugation. 

Sing,  1 
2 
3 

Plur,  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem 

mone 

Advise  thou. 

Pres.  stem  +  te 

monete 

Advise  ye. 

g 

0 

I 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  to 
"        "     +to 

moneto 
moneto 

Thou  shalt  advise. 
He  shall  advise. 

Pres.  stem  +  tote 
"     +  nto 

mdnetdte 
mdnento 

Ye  shall  advise. 
They  shall  advise. 

IMPERATIVE  ACTIVE. 
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Third  Conjugation. 

•*» 

Person. 

Formation. 

Example. 

Engrltoli. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem 

rege 

Bute  thou. 

Pres.  stem  +  te 

r§gite 

Rule  ye. 

■   ■  " 

■«A 
s 

/S'tn^'.  1 
2 
3 

P/ur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  to 
"        "     +  to 

rggito 
rSgito 

Thou  shalt  rule. 
He  shall  rule. 

Pres.  stem  +  tote 
"     +  nto 

regitote 
regunto 

Ye  shall  rule. 
They  shall  rule. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 

0 

5%.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem 

audi 

Hear  thou. 

Pres.  stem  +  te 

audite 

Hear  ye. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

P/ur.  1 
2 
3 

. 

Pres.  stem  +  to 
"     +  to 

audito 
audito 

Thou  shalt  hear. 
He  shall  hear. 

Pres.  stem  +  tote 
"     +  nto 

auditdte 
audiunto 

Ye  shall  hear. 
They  shall  hear. 

Obs.  1.  Note  that  the  personal  endings  are  the  same  for  all  four 
coniugations.  The  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  is  the  same  as 
in  the  infinitiye  active,  i.e.,  a,  e,  ^,  I  (but  in  the  third  conjugation 
the  e  changes  to  t,  and  in  the  future  third  person  plural  to  m). 
Note  the  future  third  person  plural  of  the  fourth  conjugation. 

Obs.  2.  Four  verbs,  dico,  dtico,  f&cio,  fSro,  with  their  com- 
pounds, drop  the  final  vowel  of  the  imperative ;  as,  die,  dtlc,  f Sc, 
fgr.     But  compounds  in  -fXcio  retain  the  final  e ;  as,  confice. 

Obs.  3.  For  the  first  person  of  the  imperative,  see  p.  241 ;  for 
the  expression  of  a  negative  command  (i.e,,  a  proh&ntiorC).  see 
27a  2. 
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EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Lauda,  exerce,  scribe,  obedi.  2.  Laudate,  exereete, 
scribite,  obedlte.  3.  Disce,  puer.  4.  Tacete,  pueri.^  5.  MHi- 
tes  in  unum  locum  veniunto.  6.  Mfles  ex  altera  parte  urbis 
venlto.     7.  Spes  tota  Romanos  deserit. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Praise  thou,  exercise  thou,  write  thou,  obey  thou. 
2.  Praise  ye,  exercise  ye,  write  ye,  obey  ye.  3.  Call  the 
boy.  4.  Learn,  boys.^  5.  Call  ye,  punish  ye,  advise  ye, 
rule  ye.  6.  The  soldiers  of  both  armies  are  brave.  7.  They 
come  to  one  place.     8.  Which  (of  the  two)  does  he  praise? 

NOTES    ANI>    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Case  and  rule. 

How  many  modes  '^  Define  each.  Does  the  use  of  the  Latin  impera- 
tive differ  from  the  same  mode  in  English  ?  How  many  persons  has 
the  imperative  ?     How  is  the  first  person  supplied  ** 


LESSON   LXL 
imMEBALS. 

ACCUSATIVE    OF   TIME   AND    SPACE. -ABLATIVE    OF 
DIFFERENCE. 

212.   Numeral  adjectives  express  number;   they  are 
divided  into  three  principal  classes:  — 

1.  Cardinals,  which  answer  the  question  how  many:  as,  flnus, 

one ;  trCs,  three, 

2.  Ordinals,  which  express  rank  or  order ;  they  answer  the  ques- 

tion which  in  order,  or  one  of  how  many :  as,  primus,  Jirst, 

3.  Distributives,  which  answer  the  question  how  many  to  each, 

or  how  many  at  a  time :   as,  binl,  two  each,  or  two  by  two  ; 
bis  blna  mftia,  twice  two  apples, 

4.  Numeral  adverbs  answer  the  question  how  often :  as,  bis,  twice. 


NUMERALS. 
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213.  The  Cardinal  Numbers  are  indeclinable,  except 
Onus,  one^  duo,  two^  trCs,  three^  and  the  hundreds  be- 
ginning with  diicenti,  two  hundred.  The  hundreds  are 
declined  like  the  plural  of  bfinus;  and  the  first  three 
cardinals  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


Caees. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Maac. 

Fein. 

Neuter. 

Masc.          Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

onus 

una 

unum 

uni          unae 

una 

Gen. 

finifif 

uniUB 

unius 

unorum   un&rum  iinorum  | 

DAT. 

oni 

qm 

uni 

urns         urns 

unis 

Ace. 

anuxKi 

flPfttn 

unum 

uno8        Unas 

una 

Voc. 

une 

una 

unum 

uni           unae 

una 

Abl. 

uno 

una 

uno 

unis         unis 

unis 

duo,  ttDO, 

trC»,  three.                   | 

Maac. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Masc.  &  Fem. 

Neuter. 

NoM. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

ires 

tria 

Gen. 

dudrum 

duarum 

duorum 

trium 

trium 

DAT. 

duobus 

du&bus 

du5bu8 

tribus 

tribus 

Ace. 

duds,  duo  duas 

duo 

tres  or  iris 

tria 

Voc. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tres 

tria 

Abl. 

duobus 

duabus 

du5bu8 

tribus 

tribus 

2. 
a. 


1.  In  the  plural,  fUius  often  has  the  meaning  of  same,  only.  It 
is  also  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  with  a  plural  noun  of  a  singular 
meaning ;  as,  flna  oastra,  one  camp. 

Mnie  is  either  an  Adjective  or  a  Noun :  — 

As  an  Adjective  it  is  indeclinable,  and  limits  the  noun ;  as, 

£XAMPI.£S. 

1.  mnie  hdmlnCs,  a  thousand  men. 

2.  cum  bia  mlUe  hSmlnibus,  with  two  thousand  men. 

5.  As  a  noun  it  is  indeclinable  in  the  singular ;  in  the  plural  it 
is  declined  like  the  plural  of  mSre  (110)  :  milia,  milium,  mOibus, 
mllia,  mllibus.  It  is  followed  by  the  genitive,  unless  a  declined 
numeral  comes  between,  as  in  Ex.  3 ;  as, 

EXAMPIiSS. 

1.  mnie  hdmlnum,  a  thousand  men  (lit.,  of  men). 

2.  tria  mHia  hdmlnum,  three  thousand  men  (lit.,  of  men). 

3.  tria  mHia  trScentl  mHitCs,  three  thousand  three  hundred  soldiers. 
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Obs.  1.  The  numbers  between  20  and  100  are  expressed  either 
by  the  larger  numeral  first  without  et,  or  by  the  smaller  numeral 
first  with  et ;  as,  viginti  CLnus,  twenty-oney  or  tinus  et  viginti,  one 
and  twenty.  The  numbers  above  100  always  have  the  larger  number 
first;  as,  centum  et  sezagintfl  sez,  or  centum  sezSlgintft  sez, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six, 

Obs.  2.  The  numerals  18,  19,  28,  29,  38,  39  have  the  smaller 
numeral  first,  with  the  preposition  d6  to  indicate  subtraction ;  as, 
du5d6vigintl,  undSvi^ntl,  du6d6trigint9,  etc. 

3.  Distributive  numerals  are  sometimes  used  to  show  a  plural 
signification  in  those  nouns,  the  plural  forms  of  which  have  other- 
wise a  singular  meaning;  as,  bina  castra,  two  camps:  binae 
aedSs,  two  houses ;  binae  littSrae,  two  epistles.  Duo  castra  would 
mean  two  forts:  duae  aedSs,  two  temples;  duae  littSrae,  two  letters 
(of  the  alphabet) . 

Obs.  3.  The  year  is  expressed  by  annus  with  the  ordinal 
numerals ;  as,  annus  mill6simus  octingentesimus  oct5g6slmiis 
quintus,  the  year  1885. 

Obs.  4.  Prior  is  used  instead  of  primus  when  only  two  things 
are  spoken  of ;  alter  is  often  used  for  sScundus. 

214.  Accusative  of  Time  and  Space. 

EXAMPIiBS. 

1.  R5mtilus  septem  et  trlgintSl  rSgnSlvit  annds,  Romulus 

reigned  thirty-seven  years. 

2.  fossa  pSdfis  trSoentds  longa  est,  sex  pSd6s  alta,  the  ditch 

is  three  hundred  feet  long,  six  teet  de^. 

3.  castra  ab  urbe  mSlia  passuum  octo  absunt,  the  camp  is 

eight  miles  distant  from  the  city, 

Obs.  Note  that  annds,  in  Ex.  1,  expresses  duration  of  time;  that 
pSd5s  and  mllia,  in  Exs.  2  and  3,  denote  the  extent  of  space,  and 
are  also  in  the  accusative.  The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following 
rule :  — 

ACCUSATIVE   OF  TIME   AND    SPACE. 

215.  Rule  XXVI.  —  duration  of  time  and  extent 
of  space  are  expressed  by  the  accusative. 

1.  Distance  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  ablative.  (See 
Ablative  of  Difference,  302.) 

SXAMPIiS. 

mlllbuB  passuum  sex  ft  CaesSLris  castrls  oons^dit,  he  en- 
camped AT  THE  DISTANCE  o/  SIX  MILES  jfrom  Coisar's  camp. 
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2.  Duration  of  time  may  be  expressed  by  per  with  the 
accusative,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  by  the  ablative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  IfLdi  d^em  per  di68  fao^  the  games  were  celebrated  through 

ten  entire  days. 

2.  ptignatum  est  contlnenter  hdrls  quinque,  they  fought  for 

five  hours  incessantly. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Amicus  mens  habet  duos  filios  et  duas  filias.  2.  Oppi- 
dum  Remorum  ab  castris  octo  milia  passuum  aberat.  3.  Mons 
decem  mHia  trecentos  pedes  altus  est.  4.  Erant  itinera 
duo ;  unum  per  Sequanos ;  alterum  per  provinciam  nostram. 

5.  Milia  passuum  tria  ab  urbe  castra  posuit.  6.  Quot  horas 
habet  unus  dies  ?  Quattuor  et  viginti.  7.  Mllibus  passuum 
sex  a  Caesaris  castris  consedit.  8.  Decem  annos  urbs  op- 
pugnata  est. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  The  boy  has  six  books.  2.  The  men  have  ten  apples. 
3.  Caesar  will  come  with  ten  vessels.  4.  Caesar  leads  out 
five  legions  from  Italy.     5.  The  town  is  six  miles  distant. 

6.  The  river  is  sixteen  feet  deep.  7.  The  river  is  twenty- 
two  feet  deep.  8.  The  mountain  is  four  thousand  feet  high. 
9.  Three  gifts,  seven  hostages,  five  kings,  a  thousand 
soldiers,  eleven  friends,  ten  towns.  10.  The  first  friend,  the 
second  town,  the  third  king,  the  ninth  queen,  the  tenth 
enemy.  11.  They  fought  five  hours.  12.  He  lived  sixty 
years. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  pupil  should  learn  the  declension  of  tinuB,  duo,  and  trfis, 
and  memorize  the  cardinals  to  one  hundred,  and  the  ordinals  to  twenty. 

2.  The  adjectives  longus,  ISltas,  and  altiia  usually  accompany  the 
accusative  of  space. 

What  is  a  cardinal  number  1  Decline  flnus.  Is  untls  ever  used  in 
the  plural  1  Mention  the  ordinal  numbers  from  first  to  twentieth. 
Decline  duo. 
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TABIiS:    OF    NUMEBAIiS.1 

Arabic 

Roman 

Symbols. 

Symbols. 

Cardinals. 

Ordinals. 

1 

I. 

tin  US,  -a,  -um,  one. 

primus,  first. 

2 

II. 

duo,  -ae,  -o,  two. 

sScundus,  second. 

3 

m. 

tres,  tria,  three. 

tertius,  third. 

4 

IV. 

quattuor,  four. 

quartus,  fourth. 

5 

V. 

quTnque,     etc. 

quTntus,  flfthj  etc. 

6 

VI. 

sex 

sextus 

7 

VII. 

septem 

Septimus 

8 

VIII. 

octo 

octavus 

9 

IX. 

novem 

n5uus 

10 

X. 

decern 

decimus 

11 

XI. 

undecim 

undecimus 

12 

xn. 

duddScim 

duodeclmus 

13 

XIII. 

tredgcim 

tertius  d^cImus 

14 

XIV. 

quattuordecim 

quartus  decimus 

16 

XV. 

quindScim 

quintus  d^cjlmus 

16 

XVI. 

sedgcim 

sextus  decimus 

17 

XVII. 

septendScim 

Septimus  decimus 

18 

XVIII. 

duodeviginti 

duodevTcesimus 

19 

XIX. 

undeviginti 

undevicesimus 

20 

XX. 

viginti 

vicesimus   . 

21 

YYT 

r  unus  et  vTginti 
\  or  viginti  unus 

primus  et  vicesimus 

JWA.1. 

or  vicesimus  primus 

28 

XXVIII. 

duddetriginta 

duddetricesimus 

29 

XXIX. 

undetriginta 

undetricesimus 

30 

XXX. 

triginta 

tricesimus 

40 

XL. 

quadraglnta 

quadrageslmus 

50 

L. 

quinquaginta 

quioquageslmus 

60 

LX. 

sexaginta 

Sexagesimus 

70 

LXX. 

septuaginta 

septuageslmus 

80 

LXXX. 

octoginta 

octogeslmus 

90 

xc. 

nonaginta 

ndnagesimus 

100 

C. 

centum 

centesimus 

101 

r  centum  unus 
\  centum  et  unus 

centesimus  primus 

CI. 

centesimus  et  primus 

200 

cc. 

ducenti,  -ae,  -a 

dticentesimus 

300 

ccc. 

trScentl,  -ae,  -a 

tr^ceuteslmus 

400 

cccc. 

quadringenti,-ae,  -a 

quadringentesimus 

500 

D.  or  10. 

quingenti,  -ae,  -a 

quingenteslmus 

600 

DC. 

sescentT,  -ae,  -a 

sescenteslmus 

700 

DCC. 

septingenti,  -ae,  -a 

septingenteslmus 

800 

DCCC. 

octingenti,  -ae,  -a 

octingenteslmus 

900 

DCCCC. 

nongenti,  -ae,  -a 

nongenteslmus 

1.000 

M.  or  CIO. 

mille 

milleslmus 

2000 

MM. 

duo  milia  (millia) 

bis  milleslmus 

6000 

100. 

quinque  milla 

quinquies  milleslmus 

10,000 

CCIOO. 

decern  milia 

dScies  milleslmus 

100,000 

CCCIOOO. 

centum  milia 

centies  milleslmus 

NUMERALS. 
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TABI.E    OF    NUMSRAI.S.- 

Contintied. 

Arabic 

Roman 

Symbols. 

BymbolB. 

Distributives. 

Numeral  Adverbs. 

1 

I. 

slngiili,  one  a  piece. 

s^mel,  once. 

2 

n. 

bini,  two  a  piece,  etc. 

bis,  tioice,  etc. 

3 

m. 

terni  or  trioi 

ter 

4 

IV. 

quftterni 

qu&ter 

5 

V. 

quini 

quinquies 

6 

VI. 

seui 

sexies 

7 

VII. 

septenl 

septies 

8 

VIII. 

octoni 

octies 

9 

IX. 

n6veni 

n6vies 

10 

X. 

deni 

d6cies 

11 

XI. 

undeDi 

und^cies 

12 

XII. 

du5denT 

du5d6cies 

13 

XUI. 

terni  deni 

terdecles  or  treddcies 

14 

XIV. 

quftterni  deni 

quattuord^cies 

15 

XV. 

quini  deni 

quindecies 

16 

XVI. 

seni  deni 

sedecies 

17 

XVII. 

septeni  deni 

septiesdgcles 

18 

xvin. 

du5deviceni 

du6devicies 

19 

XIX. 

ilndeviceni 

undevicies 

20 

XX. 

viceni 

vicies 

21 

f  vicgni  singiili 
\  or  viegni  octoni 

s6mel  et  vicies 

or  vicies  et  s^mel 

28 

XXVIII. 

du5detriceni 

duSdetricles 

29 

XXIX. 

undetriceni 

undetricies 

30 

XXX. 

triceni 

tricles 

40 

XL. 

quadrftgeni 

quadragies 

60 

L. 

quinquageni 

quinquagies 

60 

LX. 

sexftgeni 

sexagies 

70 

LXX. 

septuageni 

septuagies 

80 

LXXX. 

octogeni 

octogies 

90 

xc. 

nonageni 

n5nagies 

100 

c. 

centeni 

centles 

101 

CI. 

f  centeni  singfili 
t  centeni  et  singtUi 

centies  s^mel 

200 

cc. 

dficeni 

dQcenties 

300 

ccc. 

triceni 

tr^centies 

400 

cccc. 

quadringeni 

quadringenties 

600 

D.  or  10. 

quingeni 

quingenties 

600 

DC 

sesceni 

pescenties 

700 

DCC. 

septingeui 

septingenties 

800 

DCCC. 

octingeni 

octingenties 

900 

DCCCC. 

nongeni 

nongenties 

1000 

M.  or  CIO. 

singtila  milia 

millies 

2000 

MM. 

bina  milia 

bis  millies 

6000 

100. 

quina  milia 

quinquies  millies 

10,000 

ccioo. 

dena  milia 

decies  mniies 

100,000 

ccciooo. 

centena  milia 

centles  millies 
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LESSON   LXII. 
IMPEEATI7E  PASSIVE  OF  THE  POUE  OONJUGATIONS. 

THE    PLACE    TO    WHICH. 

216.  The  Imperative  Passive  of  the  Four  Conjugations  is 
inflected  as  follows  :  — 


First  Conjugation. 

^ 

Person. 

Formation. 

English. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  re 

Be  thou  loved. 

Pres.  stem  +  m!nT 

fl.fn«.ni!-nT 

Be  ye  loved. 

1 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  tor 
"     +  tor 

amator 
&mator 

Thou  shah  he  loved. 
He  shall  he  loved. 

Pres.  stem  +  ntor 

They  shall  he  loved. 

Second  Conjugation. 

4^ 

.5%.  1 
2 
3 

P/Mr.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  re 

mdnere 

Be  thou  advised. 

Pres.  stem  +  rntni 

mdnemini 

Be  ye  advised. 

t 

"S 

AStn^^.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  tor 
«     +  tor 

monetor 
monetor 

Thou  shah  he  advised. 
He  shall  he  advised. 

Pres.  stem  +  ntor 

monentor 

They  shall  he  advised. 

IMPEBATIVE  PASSIVE. 
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Third  Conjugation. 

1 

Person. 

Formation. 

Bxamplc. 

BniTllsh. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  re 

regSre 

Be  thou  ruled. 

Prea.  stem  +  mini 

rggimini 

Be  ye  ruled. 

1 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  tor 

«     +  tor 

rSgltor 
regitor 

Thou  ahaU  be  ruled. 
He  shaU  be  ruUd, 

Pres.  stem  +  ntor 

reguntor 

They  shall  be  ruled. 

FoUBTIt  CoKJtJOATION. 

« 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

P/ur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  re 

audire 

Be  thou  heard. 

Pres.  stem  +  mini 

audimini 

Be  ye  heard. 

5m/7. 1 
2 
3 

P/ur.  1 
2 
3 

Pres.  stem  +  tor 

"        "     +  tor 

auditor 
auditor 

Thou  8halt  be  heard. 
He  shall  be  heard. 

Pres.  stem  +  ntor 

audiuntor 

They  shall  be  heard. 

Ob8.  Note  that  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  is  variable 
in  the  third  conjugation,  weakened  to  t  and  then  to  u ;  the  stem  of 
the  third  person  plural  future  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  is  audiu-, 

217.   The  Place  to  Which. 

EXAMPMSS. 

1.  in  Galliam  v6nit,  he  came  into  Gaul, 

2.  in  It^iam  contendit,  he  hastens  into  Italy, 

3.  ad  urbem  vCnlt,  he  came  to  the  city, 

4.  Rdmam  prdfectus  est,  he  set  out  for  Rome, 

5.  Cdrinthum  perv6nit,  he  came  to  Corinth, 
G.  puer  ddmum  Ibat,  the  hoy  was  going  home, 
7.  rfl»  Ibo,  /  will  go  to  the  country. 
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Ob8.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  in  1,  2,  3,  the  names 
of  the  places  to  which  the  motion  is  directed  are  not  the  names  of 
towns ;  in  each  case  the  preposition  is  expressed.  In  Exs.  4,  5,  the 
nouns  denoting  the  place  to  wliich  the  motion  is  directed  are  names 
of  towns;  the  accusative  is  used  without  a  preposition.  Note, 
further,  that  ddmum,  ddm5B,  and  rCU,  like  names  of  towns,  have 
no  preposition.     The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

THE   NAME    OF   THE    PLACE   TO   WHICH. 

218.  Rule  XXVII.  —  The  name  of  the  place 
whither 9  or  to  tvhich^  regularly  requires  the  preposi- 
tion in  or  ad. 

1.  But  with  names  of  towns  and  small  islands,  and  with 
ddmuin,  d5m5B,  and  rus,  the  preposition  is  omitted. 

VOCABUTABY. 

6diioo,  -Are,  -ftvl,  -SLtuin,  educate, 
Btrfiiiu6  (adv.),  briskly,  vigorously, 
Britannia,  -ae,  f.,  Britain, 
attingo,  -tingSre,  -tigl,  tactum,  touch,  reach, 
institfltum,  -1,  n.  custom;  pl.  institutions, 
gSro,  gSrere,  gessl,  gestum,  hear,  carry  on, 

verge,  vergSre, , ,  turn,  lie  toward, 

persuftdeo,  -suftdfire,  -suasX,  -auSUium,  convince,  persuade, 
f&cHe,  f&cHiuB,  f&oUissime,  easily, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Puer,  bene  educare.  2.  Puer,  strenue  exercere. 
3.  Puer,  probe  excolere.  4.  Puer,  diligenter  erudire. 
5.  Puer,  bene  educator,  strenue  exereetor,  probe  excolitor, 
diligenter  eruditor.  6.  In  fines  Vocontiorum  die  septimo 
pei*venit.  7.  Hora  quarta  Britanniam  attigit.  8.  Nocte  ad 
Caesarem  pervenerunt.  9.  In  Gallia  ulteriore  multos^  annos 
manebimus.  10.  Proximo  die  Caesar  e  castris  copias 
suas  eduxit.  11.  Consul  Athenas  pr6fectus  est.  12.  Caesar 
Miletum  properavit.  13.  Multa  ex  urbe  rus  migrabant. 
14.   Sero  domum  venisti. 
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NOT£S    AND    QUESTIONS. 

Tlie  quantity  of  long  final  syllables  has  hitherto  been  marked ;  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  account  for  the  quantity  of  all  final  syllables. 

Define  the  imperative.  How  many  tenses  has  the  imperative  ?  Arc 
the  personal  endings  the  same  for  all  four  conjugations  ?  After  verbs 
of  motion,  how  is  the  place  to  which  expressed  ?  With  names  of  towns, 
how  is  the  place  to  which  expressed  ?  What  other  words  omit  the 
preposition  ? 

LESSON   LXIII. 

0LA88IPI0ATI0K  OF  SENTENCES. -ANALYSIS  OF  SIMPLE 
SENTENCES. 

219.  Sentences  may  be  classified,  with  respect  to 
their  meaning,  as:  — 

1.  Simple.        2.  Complex.        3.  Compound. 

220.  A  Simple  Sentence  contains  but  one  subject  and 
one  predicate,  either  of  which  may  be  compound. 

EXAMPIiBS. 

1.  Messengers  come. 

2.  The  swift  messengers  come  quickly, 

3.  The  boys  and  girls  laugh  and  play, 

Obs.  Messenger  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence,  and  come  is 
the  predicate.  In  Ex.  2  the  and  swift  modify  messengers,  and  are 
called  the  Modifiers  of  the  Subject.  The  swift  messengers  is  the 
modified,  or  logical  subject ;  come  quickly  is  the  modified,  or  logical 
predicate.  The  third  sentence  has  a  compound  subject,  hoys  and 
girls,  connected  by  the  coordinate  copulative  conjimction  and,  and 
a  compound  predicate. 

221.  A  Complex  Sentence  is  composed  of  one  inde- 
pendent clause  in  combination  with  one  or  more  de- 
pendent clauses. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  general,  who  is  cautious,  will  succeed. 

2.  When  the  rain  descended,  the  floods  came. 

Obs.  The  first  sentence  contains  two  parts:  the  general  will 
succeed,  and  who  is  cautious.  Each  part  contains  a  subject  and 
predicate,  and  is  called  a  clause ;  hence  the  definition :  — 
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A  clause  is  a  part  of  a  sentence  containing  a 
subject  and  predicate. 

Obs.  The  clause,  who  is  cautious j  really  performs  the  office  of  an 
adjective,  as  we  may  use  in  place  of  it  simply  the  word  cautious, 
and  say  the  cautious  general  will  succeed.  The  adjective  clause, 
toko  is  cautious,  performing  the  office  of  a  single  word,  is  called  a 
Dependent  Clause  ;  the  other  clause,  the  general  will  succeed,  not 
performing  the  office  of  a  single  word,  is  called  an  Independent 
Clause.  The  two  clauses,  connected  by  who,  are  so  combined  that 
one  modifies  the  other;  they  form  in  combination  a  Complex 
Sentence.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  floods  came  is  the  indepen- 
dent clause,  modified  by  the  clause  when  the  rain  descended,  i.e.  by 
a  clause  telling  when  the  floods  came ;  and  as  this  clause  performs 
the  office  of  a  single  word,  an  adverb,  the  two  clauses  in  combina- 
tion form  a  Complex  Sentence. 

223.  A  Compound  Sentence  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  independent  clauses. 

EXAMPIiE. 

The  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came. 

Obs.  This  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  rain  descended  and 
the  floods  came,  each  of  which  is  independent,  and  makes  complete 
sense  by  itself.  The  sentence  is  Compound,  because  it  consists  of 
two  inaependent  clauses. 

SIMPLE    SENTENCES    CLASSIFIED. 

224.  Simple  sentences  may  be  Declarative.  Interrogative, 
Imperative,  or  Exclamatory. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  Ccesnr  was  stabbed.  3.  Love  justice,  and  hate  evil. 

2.  Was  Coisar  stabbed  by  Brutus  f    4.  What  a  cruel  deed  he  has  done! 

Modifiers. 

225.  The  Subject  or  the  Predicate  may  be  modified  by 
(1)  a  word,  (2)  a  phrase,  (3)  a  clause. 

EXAMPI^S. 

1.  mnitSs  fortSs,  brave  soldiers. 

2.  oppida  sine  praesidid,  towns  without  garrisons. 

3.  rCx  Albftnorum,  the  king  of  the  Albans. 

4.  puer,  qui  ISgit,  the  boy,  who  reads. 
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226.  A  Phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  without  a  subject  or 
predicate,  used  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  A  large  army  came  there, 

2.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  came  to  Rome. 

Obs.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  adjective  large  modifies  army, 
and  the  adverb  there  modifies  came.  If  we  wish  to  express  the 
thought  with  greater  distinctness,  we  should  use  the  second  sent- 
ence, in  which  the  groups  of  words,  of  sixty  thousand  men  and  to 
Rome,  have  been  suDstituted,  the  one  for  the  adjective  large,  and 
the  other  for  the  adverb  there.  These  groups  of  words  we  call 
Phrases. 

227.  Directions  for  Analyzing  Sentences :  — 

Tell  (1)  whether  the  sentence  is  simple,  complex,  or  compound. 
If  the  sentence  is  Simple^  tell  (2)  whether  it  is  declarative,  inter- 
rogative, imperative,  or  exclamatory ;  (3)  mention  the  subject  and  its 
modifiers,  (4)  the  predicate  and  its  modifiers.  If  the  sentence  is 
Complex,  analyze  each  clause  like  a  simple  sentence;  name  the 
connective,  and  tell  whether  the  subordinate  or  dependent  clause 
stands  for  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  noun,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  an 
Adjective,  Adverbial,  or  Noun  Clause.  K  the  sentence  is  Com- 
pound, analyze  each  clause  as  a  simple  sentence,  name  the  connec- 
tive, and  the  class  of  conjunctions  to  which  it  belongs. 

EXERCISES. 

Classify  the  following  sentences ;  name  the  clauses ; 
analyze  each,  and  mention  the  modifiers:  — 

1.  The  bridge  spans  the  river.  2.  The  great  iron  bridge 
spans  the  broad  river.  3.  The  great  iron  bridge,  built  by  a 
skilful  engineer,  spans  the  broad  river.  ^  4.  Great  men  are 
rare.  5.  The  man  dies,  but  his  memory  lives.  6.  How  won- 
derful is  the  advent  of  spring  !  7.  Are  there  any  accidents 
in  the  providence  of  God?  8.  Thank  you,  sir.  9.  Has  the 
gentleman  finished?  10.  While  Louis  XIV.  reigned,  Europe 
was  at  war.  11.  Great  men  lived  during  the  Revolution. 
12.  Franldin,  who  was  a  great  philosopher,  was  born  in 
Boston.      13.  Hamilton  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
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sources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  foilh. 
14.  There*  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods.  16.  The 
soldiers  were  brave.* 

NOTBS    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Expand  this  sentence  into  a  compound  sentence. 

2.  There  is  used  as  an  introductory  word,  to  fill  out  the  sentence, 
and  is,  therefore,  called  an  expletive  (Lat.  explore,  to  JiU  out), 

3.  Is  this  adjective  attributive  or  predicate  ? 

What  is  a  sentence  1  Classify  sentences.  Write  a  simple  sentence. 
Expand  it  to  a  complex,  then  to  a  compound  sentence.  Of  what  is  a 
complex  sentence  composed  ?  What  is  a  clause  ?  What  is  a  depen- 
dent clause?  (Ans,  A  dependent  clause  is  one  used  as  a  noun,  an 
adjective,  or  an  adverb.)  Mention  the  modifiers  of  the  subject ;  of  the 
predicate.  i 


LESSON    LXIV. 

PEONOlJJfS. 

Obs.  Charles  went  to  Rome  with  his  mother,  and  he  came  hack 
without  her.  In  this  sentence  we  use  three  little  words  called 
Pronouns  ;  they  are  his,  he,  and  her.  If  we  had  not  these  words,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  say :  "  Charles  went  to  Rome  with  Charleses 
mother,  and  Charles  came  back  without  Charles's  mother."  The 
pronouns  take  the  place  of  the  nouns,  and  hence  the  definition :  — 


A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  for  a  noun.   Pronouns 
are  divided  into  eight  classes :  — 

1.  Personal  Pronouns:  8go,  /;  n6s,  we,  etc. 

2.  Reflexive  Pronouns ;  svS,  o/ himself. 

3.  Possessive  Pronouns :  meus,  my,  etc. 

4.  Demonstrative  Pronouns ;  hie,  this,  etc. 

5.  Determinative  Pronouns :  is,  he,  that :  ipse,  self,  etc. 

6.  Relative  Pronouns :  qui,  who,  and  its  compounds. 

7.  Interrogative  Pronouns :  quis,  who  f  and  its  compounds. 

8.  Indefinite  Pronouns :  SUquis,  some  one,  etc. 


PRONOUNS. 
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PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

^b.  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 
they  designate  the  person  of  the  noun  for  which  they 
stand.  They  are  8go,  /,  to,  thou^  and  are  declined  as 
follows :  — 


I.  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  First  Person. 


Cases. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

Gbn. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

Sgo,  /. 
mei,  of  me. 
mlh!,  to  or  for  me. 
me,  »16. 

nos,  we, 

nostrum  and  nostri,  of  us. 
nobis,  to  or  for  us. 
nos,  tis. 

me,  with f  from,  or  by  me. 

nobis,  with,  from,  or  by  us. 

II.  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  Second  Person. 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

NoM. 

tu,  thou. 

vos,  ye  or  you. 

Gen. 

tni,  of  thee. 

vestmm  and  vesiri,  of  you. 

Dat. 

tibf,  to  or  for  thee. 

vobis,  to  or  for  you. 

Ace. 

te,  thee. 

vos,  you. 

Voc. 

tu,  0  thou. 

v5s,  0  ye  or  you. 

Abl. 

te,  with,  from,  or  by  thee. 

vobis,  with,  from,  or  by  you. 

Obs.  The  genitives  ndstrum,  vestmm,  are  used  partitively  (see 
236);  as,  flnus  ndstrum,  one  of  us,  N5atrl  and  vestrl  are  used 
as  objective  genitives;  as,  mSmor  es  n5strl,  he  mindful  of  us. 

1.  Ego  and  n5B  are  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  first  person,  and 
ttl,  vSs,  of  the  second.  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person, 
—  he,  she,  it,  they,  —  are  wanting  in  Latin. 

2.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  person  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  syllables  mgt  or  tS,  or  both  :  as,  SgdmSt,  /  myself; 
tats,  tfLtSmet,  thou  thyself;  ndsmet,  vdsmet,  we  ourselves,  you 
yourselves. 
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REFLEXIVE    PRONOUNS. 

230.  The  Reflexive  Pronouns  refer  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  and  do  not,  therefore,  require  a  nomina- 
tive case.  The  reflexive  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  are  the  same  as  the  first  and  second  per- 
sonal pronouns;  the  reflexive  of  the  third  person  is 
thus  declined :  — 

Singrnlar  and  Plural. 

NoM.  (Wanting.) 

Gen.  buI,  of  himself,  herself  itself  or  themselves, 
Dat.   Bibi,/or  himself  herself  itself  or  themselves. 
Ace.    sS,  himself  herself  itself  or  themselves, 

Voc.  

Abl.   86,  ly  himself  herself  itself  or  themselves, 

1.  The  use  of  the  Personal  and  Reflexive  Pronouns  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  conjugation  of  laudo,  with  subject  and 
object  expressed :  — 

Sgo  m6  laudo,  /  praise  myself;  nos  nSs  laudSmuB,  toe  praise 
ourselves ;  tu  t6  laud^s,  you  praise  yourself;  vob  v6b  laudfttis, 
you  praise  yourselves  ;  is  (ea)  b6  laudat,  he  (she)  praises  himself 
(herself)  ;  ii  (eae)  s6  laudant,  they  praise  themselves ;  also,  CicSro 
b6  (i.e.  ClcSrdnem)  laudat,  Cicero  praises  himself;  CicSro  eum 
(i.e.  Caes^em)  laudat,  Cicero  praises  him. 

2.  The  reduplicated  forms,  b6b6,  t6t6,  m6m6,  for  s5,  t5,  m6, 
often  occur. 

3.  Cum,  when  used  with  the  ablative  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
is  appended  to  it :   as,  m6cum,  with  me ;  vdblscum,  with  you, 

POSSESSIVE    PRONOUNS. 

23L   The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  formed  from  the 

personal  pronouns,  and  denote  possession.    They  are :  — 

meus,  mea,  meum,  my  or  mine, 
tuus,  tua,  tuum,  thy  or  thine. 
BUUB,  sua,  suum,  Jiisy  hers,  its,  or  their, 
noster,  ndstra,  nostrum,  our, 
vester,  vestra,  vestrum,  your. 
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Obs.  1.  The  vocative  singular  masculine  of  mans  is  ml 

Obs.  2.  Note  that  sul  and  bvlub  refer  to  the  leading  subject  of 
the  sentence;  but  when  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  sul  sometimes 
refers  to  some  other  word  than  the  leading  subject. 

232.  Decline  together :  — 

1 .  mans  f rfttar,  my  brother, 

2.  tutun  c&put,  thy  head. 

3.  spfis  omnis  nostra,  our  only  hope. 

4.  sna  m&nns  deztra,  his  right  hand. 

233.  Examples  Illustrating  the  Uses  of  the  Personal  and 
Reflexive  Pronouns :  — 

1.  inter  s6  diffSmnt,  they  differ  (among  themselves)  from  one 

another. 

2.  ta  laudfts  m6,  sad  Sgo  t5  cnlpo,  you  praise  me,  but  I  blame 

you. 

3.  Ariovistns  tant5s  sibf  splrltfls  snmpsSrat,  Ariovistus  had 

taken  such  airs  upon  himself. 

4.  si  ta  at  Tullia  vSlfitis,  Sgo  at  ClcSro  vSlfimus,  i/  you  and 

Tullia  are  well,  Cicero  and  I  are  well. 

5.  inter  n58  Smftmns,  we  love  each  other. 

6.  inter  s6  &mant,  they  love  each  other. 

7.  obsldfis  inter  s6s6  dant,  they  give  hostages  to  each  other. 

8.  paella  SpisttUam  m&nfL  sua  scrXbit,  the  girl  writes  the  letter 

with  her  own  hand. 

9.  n5s  Squltftmus,  ambillfttis  v5s,  or  Squltftmus  n5s,  v5s 

ambiUfttis. 

Obs.  The  personal  pronouns  are  implied  in  the  endings  of  the 
Latin  verb,  and  are  not  expressed  in  Latin  imless  they  are  emphatic 
(see  57.  n.  1) .  Note  that  if  there  are  two  subjects  connected  by  and, 
the  verb  is  plural ;  if  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  as  in 
Ex.  4,  the  verb  takes  the  first  person  rather  than  the  second,  the 
second  rather  than  the  third.  Note,  also,  that  the  first  person  is 
the  first  in  order,  not  the  last,  as  by  courtesy  in  English.  His,  her, 
its,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  must  be  expressed  by 
suns,  sua,  suum ;  when  not  referring  to  the  subject,  the  genitive 
(Gjus)  of  is,  ea,  id,  is  used. 
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Rule  for  Position :  — 

1.  The  Personal  Pronouns,  when  connected  by  conjunctions  to 
other  words,  stand  first.    Ego  always  precedes  (see  Ex.  4). 

2.  Contrasted  words  are  put  as  near  together,  or  as  far  apart,  as 
possible  (see  Ex.  9). 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Ego  voco,  tu  VOCES,  amicus  vocat.  2.  Tu  es  tristis. 
3.  Nos  siimus  potentes,  sed  vos  potentiores  estis.  4.  In  me 
et  in  te  et  in  ndbis  omnibus  est  animus  immortalis.  5.  Ego 
et  f rater  ambulamus.  6.  Ego  a  te  laudabor,  sed  tu  a  me 
punieris.  7.  MI  frater,  audi.  8.  Ego  sum  malus,  sed  tu  es 
bonus.  9.  Caesar  suos  milites  in  Galliam  mittet,  sed  in 
provinciam  nostros.     10.  Caesar  Divitiacum  ad  se  vocat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  I  call,  thou  callest,  the  friend  calls.  2.  I  praise  you, 
you  praise  me,  we  praise  you.  3.  He  comes  in  company 
with  you.  4.  I  give  (to)  j^ou  the  book.  5.  I  am  sad,  but 
you  are  joyful.  6.  I  am  a  Roman,  but  you  are  a  Gaul. 
7.  I  am  praised  by  you.  8.  My  brother  and  I  are  praising 
you.  9.  You  are  reading,  but  I  am  writing.  10.  They 
differ  from  one  another. 

NOTES    ANI>    QUESTIONS. 

Why  are  reflexive  pronouns  so  called?  Name  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. How  is  the  lack  of  a  third  personal  pronoun  supplied  ?  Give 
the  rule  for  the  use  of  possessive  pronouns.  (Ans.  Same  as  for  adjec- 
tives :  Adjectives,  adjective  pronoutis,  etc.,  agree.  See  Rule  VIII.)  How 
can  you  tell  after  a  transitive  verb  whether  suds  militSs  means  his, 
her,  its,  or  their  soldiers  f  The  reflexive  sS  is  often  written  sSsS ;  as, 
puer  BfisS  laudat,  the  boy  praises  himself. 
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LESSON  LXV. 
DEMONSTEATHE  PRONOUNS.  -  PAETITIVE  GENITIVE. 
234.   Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 


they  point  out  what  object  is  meant. 
1.  Hie,  this^  this  near  me. 


They  are : 


Sinonilar. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

hie 

haec 

h5o 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Gen. 

hujns 

hdmrn 

harum 

hdnun 

DAT. 

huici 

his 

Ace. 

himc 

hanc 

hoc  2 

hos 

has 

haec 

Abl. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

his 

2.  late,  that^  that  near  you. 


NOM. 

iste 

ista 

istad 

isti           istae         ista 

Gen. 

istius 

istonun   istarum   istorum 

Dat. 

isti 

istis 

Ace. 

istum 

istam 

istud 

istos         istas         ista 

Abl. 

isto 

ista 

ista 

istis 

3.  nie,  that^  that  near 

him. 

NOM. 

illo            ilia 

iUad 

illi           illae 

ilia 

Gen. 

illius 

iUonun    illarum 

illorum 

Dat. 

illi 

iUis 

Ace. 

ilium        illain 

iUud 

illos          illas 

ilia 

Abl. 

illo            ilia 

illo 

illis 

235.   Decline  together :  — 

1.  haec  2  diSs,  this  day. 

2.  ista  tua  sSror,  that  sister 

of  thine. 

3.  haec  lSgi5,  this  legion. 


4.  iUud  5nus,  that  burden. 

5.  istud  tempuB,  that  time. 

6.  h5mo  iste,  that  (worthless) 

man. 


Obs.  1.    Hie,  used  for  what  is  near  the  speaker,  is  called  the 
demonstrative  of  the  first  person  ;  iste,  used  of  what  is  near  the  per- 
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son  addressed,  is  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  second  person  ;  llle, 
used  of  what  is  remote  from  both,  is  called  the  demonstrative  of  the 
third  person. 

Obs.  2.  The  demonstratives  are  pften  used  in  the  oblique  cases 
as  personal  pronouns  Qiim,  her,  it,  them)  of  the  third  person. 

EXAMPIi£. 

eum  et  frfttrem  GjtiB  video,  /  see  him  and  his  brother, 

236.  Partitive  Genitive. 

EXAMPUBS. 

1.  pars  mUXttun,  jt>ar^  of  the  soldiers. 

2.  alter  consilium,  one  of  the  (two)  consuls. 

3.  flnus  mllitum,  one  of  the  soldiers. 

4.  nihil  vini,  (nothing  of  wine)  no  wine. 

5.  multum  aest&tiB,  a  large  part  of  the  summer. 

6.  magna  est  corpdiis  pars  &perta,  a  great  part  of  the  body  is 

exposed. 

Obs.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  genitive 
expresses  the  whole,  and  that  the  word  which  the  genitive  limits 
designates  a  part.  This  use  of  the  genitive  is  called  the  partitive 
genitive.    The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

PARTITIVE   GENITIVE. 

237.  Rule  XXVIII.  — Words  denoting  a  part  are 
followed  by  the  genitive  denoting  the  whole. 

Note.  Instead  of  the  partitive  genitive  with  numerals,  the 
ablative  with  ex,  out  of,  dS,  fiom,  is  regularly  used  with  cardinals. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  fLnus  ez  mHitibus,  one  of  the  soldiers. 

2.  quinque  ez  mHitibus,  fve  (of)  soldiers. 

3.  fLnus  d6  multls,  one  of  the  many. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Illi^  virum  laudant.  2.  Hoc*  bellum  est  saevissimum. 
3.  Htijus  discipulT  diUgentiam  laudo.  4.  Hic  puer  dlligens 
est,  ille  iners.  5.  Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae. 
6.  Laudabo  iUius^  fUium.      7.  Pater  filiam  suam  et  filiain 
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TuUiae  ad  se  vocabat.  8.  Haec  sententia  mihi  placet,  ilia 
displicet.  9.  HI  omnes  inter  se  differunt.  10.  Oppidum  abe- 
rat  milia  passuum  octo.    1 1 .  Magna  est  corporis  pars  aperta. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  I  wiU  give  you  this  book,  and  you  give  me  that. 
2.  These  men,  those  men.  3.  These  places,  those  places. 
4.  This  mountain,  that  mountain.  5.  This  opinion,  that 
opinion.  6.  This  soldier  is  brave,  that  one  is  cowardly. 
7.  These  things'  were  announced  to  Caesar.  8.  A  part  of 
the  army  came.  9.  The  army  marched  six  miles.  10.  The 
wall  is  ten  feet  high.  1 1 .  Cicero  was  a  very  distinguished 
orator ;  we  shall  hear  him  with  pleasure.  12.  The  man  calls 
his  own  son  to  him. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Hulo  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable. 

2.  The  vocative  of  demonstrative,  relative,  interrogative,  and  in- 
definite pronouns  is  wanting. 

3.  Demonstrative  pronouns  may  be  used  as  personal  or  as  adjective 
pronouns :  as,  hi  omnfis  diffSrunt,  all  these  differ;  ad  e5s  mercSLtdrfis 
saepe  oommeant,  traders  often  resort  to  them  ;  ad  h&8  ■uspIcidnSs, 
to  THESE  suspicions.  In  the  former  case  parse  them  as  nouns ;  in  the 
latter,  as  adjectives. 

4.  Demonstrative  pronouns  usually  precede  their  nouns. 

6.  For  his  or  her  not  referring  to  the  subject,  fijns  (see  231.  obs.  2) 
should  be  used  when  not  emphatic ;  ilUuB,  or  hfLjuB,  if  the  word  is  em- 
phatic ;  istf us,  if  very  emphatic,  or  at  all  sarcastic,  or  referring  to  the 
second  person. 

6.  The  neuter  plural  of  pronouns,  as  well  as  of  adjectives,  is  often 
used  as  nouns,  where  we  use  in  English  the  word  thing  or  things ;  as, 
haec,  these  things,  this. 

Is  the  nominative  of  the  pronouns  Ae,  she,  it,  often  expressed  ?  When 
they  must  be  expressed,  what  is  used  ?  Ans.  Generally  hic,  is,  or  ille ; 
as,  hlo  dbdt,  he  {this  man)  speaks.  What  is  a  pronoun?  Mention 
the  different  classes.  Define  personal  pronoun.  What  is  meant  by 
partitive  genitive  f  Give  the  Latin  for  a  part  of  the  soldiers.  Which  is 
the  partitive  genitive  ?  How  ib  all  of  the  soldiers  expressed  in  Latin  ? 
Ans.  mlliteB  omnfis ;  all  does  not  denote  a  part,  but  the  whole. 
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LESSON    LXVI. 

DETEEMINATIVE  (DEM0N8TEATIVE)  PEOUOUirS. 

238.  The  Determinative  Pronouns  are  Ib,  ea,  id,  this 
(and  he^  «Ae),  that;  its  compound  Idem,  e&dem,  idem,  the 
same;  and  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  Ae,  Belf^  very  same.  They 
refer  to  some  person  or  thing  determined  by  the  con- 
text:^— 

1.  Is,  this^  and  Ae,  she^  it. 


Cases. 

Singnilar. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

is 

ea 

id 

ei  or  ii 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

ejus 

edrum 

eamm 

edrum 

DAT. 

ei 

eis  or  iis 

Ace. 

eum 

earn 

id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

eo 

ea 

eo 

eis  or  iis 

2.  Idem,^  the  same. 


NOM. 

idem       eadem      idem 

lfia:m!-«d«-  «*i«- 

Gen. 

ejusdem 

eonmdem  eanmdem  ednmdem 

DAT. 

eidem 

eisdem  or  iisdem 

Ace. 

eondem  eandem  idem 

eosdem       easdem      eadem 

Abl. 

eodem     eadem     eddem 

eisdem  or  ITsdem 

3.  Ipse,  self,  he. 

NOM. 

ipse         ipsa 

ipsum 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ips& 

Gen. 

ipsius 

ipsorum 

ipsarum 

ipsorum 

DAT. 

ipsi 

ipEus 

Ace. 

ipsum 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Abl. 

ipso         ipsa 

ipso 

ipsis 

Obs.  1.  Ipse  is  often  called  an  intensive  pronoun ;  it  should  not 
be  confounded  with  sB;  as,  yir  ips^  ^$  Jaudat,  the  man  himself 
jpraises  himself. 
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Obs.  2.  Idem  often  means  also ;  as,  CloSr5  Srat  5rfttor  Idam- 
qua  pliUdsdphTUi,  Cicero  was  an  orator,  and  also  a  philosopher  (lit., 
the  same  was  a  philosopher), 

Obs.  3.  Is,  that,  is  often  used  as  a  personal  pronoun  (he,  she,  it, 
they,  them,  etc.)  of  the  same  gender  with  the  noun  for  which  it 
stands:  as,  CIcSr5  miilt6a  IXbrds  scrlpsit;  eos  (i.e.  Ilbr5s) 
llbenter  ISgo,  Cicero  has  written  many  books ;  I  read  them  (i.e.  the 
books)  with  pleasure, 

239.  Decline  together :  — 

1.  ipsa  h5mo,  the  man  himself, 

2.  id  oppldtun,  that  town, 

3.  ipsa  causa,  V*^'"'''^''"'^-^- 

( the  very  same  cause, 

4.  Ii5c  ipsam  tampus,  this  very  time. 

5.  Idam  prinoaps,  the  same  chief. 

6.  Idam  bellum,  the  same  war. 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Is  orabat  populum.  2.  Ipse  tu  me  laudabas.  3.  Ipse 
magister  me  laudabit.  4.  Ipsi  in  e5rum  finibus  bellum  ge- 
runt.  5.  Caesar  e5dem  itinere  ad  eos  contendit.  6.  Caesar 
Divitiacum  ad  se  vocavit.  7.  Pater  filiam  suam  et  filium 
ejus  ad  se  vocat. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Idem,  compounded  of  is  and  -dem,  is  declined  like  is,  but  it 
shortens  isdem  to  Idem,  and  iddem  to  idem,  and  changes  m  to  n 
before  the  ending  -dem. 

Why  are  demonstratiye  pronouns  so  called?  (Ans.  Because  they 
point  out  the  noun.)  Mention  the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person. 
When  must  his  or  her  be  expressed  by  ejus  ?  When  by  suns  ?  What 
are  determinatiye  pronouns  1  Why  so  called  ?  Mention  them.  Ipse 
is  often  called  an  intensive  pronoun,  because  it  makes  the  word  to  which 
it  is  added  more  emphatic. 
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LESSON   LXVII. 

RELATIVE    PEONOUHS. 

240.  Relative  Pronouns  are  so  called  because  they 
relate  to  some  preceding  noun  or  pronoun,  called  the 
antecedent;  they  are  qui  and  its  compounds.  Qui  is 
declined  as  follows :  — 


Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

qui 

quae 

quod 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

CUJUS 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

cui 

quibus 

Ace. 

quern 

quam 

quod 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

qu5 

qua 

qu5 

quibus 

1.  Quloamque  (qulounque)  and  quisqQis,  whoever,  are  called, 
from  their  signification,  general  relatives,  Quloumque  is  declined 
like  qui  The  only  forms  of  quisquis  in  use  are  quisquis,  the 
neuter  quidquid,  and  the  ablative  qu5qu5. 

241.  Agreement  of  Relative  Pronouns :  — 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  puer  qui  m&gistrum  &mat  bdnns  est,  the  hoy  who  loves  the 

master  is  good. 

2.  puer  quern  mSigiBter  &mat  bdnus  est,  the  hoy  whom  the 

master  loves  is  good, 

3.  Sgo,  qui  t6  laudSlvI,  rSx  sum,  /,  who  have  praised  you,  am  king. 

Obs.  In  Ex.  1,  qui  stands  for  puer,  and  connects  the  second 
statement  or  clause,  loves  the  master,  with  the  hoy  is  aood.  The  word 
qui  is  said  to  relate  to  puer ;  it  is,  therefore,  called  a  Relative 
Pronoun  ;  it  also  binds  the  two  clauses  together  like  a  conjunc- 
tion, and  this  is  the  real  peculiarity  of  relatives,  as  all  pronouns 
have  antecedents.  The  word  puer,  which  the  clause  qtd  mftgia- 
trum  &mat  modifies,  is  called  the  Antecedent.  The  sentence  in 
which  the  relative  stands  is  called  the  relative  clause ;  the  other,  the 
principal  clause. 

Note  (1)  that  qui  is  masculine  gender,  to  agree  with  its  ante- 
cedent, puer;   (2)  that  it  is  singular  number  and  third  person,  to 
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agree  with  puar,  while  qui,  in  Ex.  3,  is  first  person,  to  agree  with 
Sgo ;  note  (3)  also  that  the  relatives,  in  Exs.  1  and  3,  are  in  the 
nominative  case ;  but  in  Ex.  2  the  relative  is  in  the  accusative  case, 
because  it  is  the  object  of  &mat.     Hence  the  following  rule :  — 

AGREEMENT   OF   RELATIVES. 

242.  Rule  XXIX.  —  The  relative  pronoun  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person, 
but  its  case  depends  on  the  construction  of  the 
clause  in  which  it  stands. 

1.  The  relative  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  trans- 
lated like  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun  with  a  con- 
junction, determined  by  the  construction. 

EXABIPIiES. 

1.  qui  proelitun  commlttont,  they  engage  in  battle. 

2.  quae  cum  ita  sint,  since  these  (things)  are  so. 

2.  The  relative  is  often  omitted  in  English ;  it  is  never 
omitted  in  Latin. 

EXAMPLE. 

liber  quern  mlh!  dSdis^  the  hook  (which)  you  gave  me. 

3.  In  English,  as  is  often  a  relative  pronoun,  especially 
after  such  and  same.  It  must  then  be  rendered  by  qui  after 
Idem,  and  by  quails  or  quantus  after  tftlis,  such^  tantus,  so 
great. 

243.  Position  of  the  Relative :  — 

The  relative  generally  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  relative 
sentence,  after  the  antecedent,  and  as  near  to  it  as  possible ;  hut  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  the  relative  sentence  is  ofien  placed  first. 

1.  When  the  antecedent  is  indefinite,  it  is  often  omitted  alto- 
gether; as,  qui  tertiam  partem  incdlunt  Qalll  appellantur, 
(those)  who  inhabit  the  third  part  are  called  Gauls.  (Cf .  the  English, 
"  who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,"  i.e.,  any  one  who,  etc.) 

244.  Model  for  Parsing  a  Relative :  — 

puer,  qui  m&gistrum  &mat,  b5nu8  est :  qui  is  a  relative  pro- 
noun; decline  qui,  quae,  quod,  etc.;  masculine  gender,  singular, 
to  agree  with  its  antecedent  puer,  and  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
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the  subject  of  &mat ;  Rule  XXIX.  The  three  words,  qui  m&gis- 
trum  ^mat,  are  called  a  clause;  it  is  a  relative  clause,  because 
introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun;  it  performs  the  office  of  an 
adjective,  i.e.,  it  describes  puer,  and  is  therefore  called  an  adjective 
clause.  Since  it  is  subjoined  to  the  leading  clause  (puer  b5ntis 
est),  as  modifying  it,  it  is  called  a  subordinate  clause.  A  sentence 
consisting  of  two  clauses,  one  of  which  is  subordinate,  is  called  a 
complex  sentence.     (See  221.) 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Puer,  qui  studet,  discit.  2.  Felix  est  is  rex,  quern 
omnes  cives  amant.  3.  Allobroges,  qui  trans  Rhodanum 
vicos  possessionesque  habebant,  ad  Caesarem  veniunt. 
4.  Multi  homines  aedificaverunt  domos,  in  quibus  non  habi- 
taverunt.  5.  Caesar  vocat  Castaeum,  cujus^  pater  regnum 
multos  annos^  obtinuerat.  6.  Ab  Ocelo,  quod  est  eiterioris 
provinciae  oppidura  extremum.  7.  Proximi  sunt  Germanis, 
qui  trans  Rhenum  incolunt. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.    The   boy,   whom   you   have   blamed,   is   my  brother. 

2.  The  man  has  built  a  house,  in  which  he  has  not  lived. 

3.  He  summons  Casticus,  whose  father  held  the  sovereignty 
in  Gaul  for  many  years.  4.  The  boy  who  studies  will  learn. 
0.  The  Germans,  who  dwell  across  the  Rhine,  came  into 
Gaul.  6.  Caesar  will  hasten  into  the  province  with  the  three 
legions  which  he  had  levied  in  Gaul.  7.  Caesar  led  from 
winter  quarters  the  three  legions  which  were  wintering  in 
Gaul. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  CtljuB,  whose. 

2.  Why  accusative  ? 

Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  relative  pronouns.  What  is  a  pronoun  ? 
How  many  classes  1  What  is  a  clause  1  A  relative  clause  ?  What  is 
the  antecedent  1  Define  sentence.  To  what  is  a  relative  equivalent  ? 
(Ans.  A  personal  pronoun  +  a  connective ;  as,  the  boy  who  studies,  etc., 
=  the  boy  and  he  studies.) 
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HJTEEEOGATIVE    PEONOUHS. 

245.  The  Interrogative  Pronouns,  quia  and  qui,  with 
their  compounds,  are  used  in  asking  questions.  They 
are  declined  as  follows :  — 

1.  Quia,  who,  which,  what? 


Cases. 

Singrular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

NOM. 

quis 

quae 

quid 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

CUJUS 

quorum 

Dat. 

GUI 

quibus 

Ace. 

quern 

quam 

quid 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

quo 

qua 

quo 

quibus 

2.  Qui,  who,  which,  what?  is  declined  like  the  relative  qui 

3.  Quis  is  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  an  adjective;  quid  is 
always  used  as  a  noun ;  qui  and  quod  are  used  as  adjectives. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  quid  commlsit,  what  has  he  done  f   (Noun.) 

2.  quod  f&cInuB  commlsit,  what  deed  has  he  done  f  (Adj.) 

3.  quis  v5oat,  who  calls  f  (Noun.) 

4.  qui  (or  quis)  h5mo  v6oat,  what  man  calls  f  (Adj.) 

4.  Quis  and  qui  are  often  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  nam 
in  emphatic  interrogation;  as,  quisnam,  or  quidnam,  who  then? 
what  then? 

5.  When  the  question  refers  to  one  of  two,  titer,  titra,  titrum, 
which  of  two,  is  used. 

6.  Recollect  that  the  interrogative  particles  are  -ne,  used  when 
asking  for  information  simply;  nSnne,  when  the  answer  yes  is 
expected;  and  num,  when  the  answer  no  is  expected.  If  an  inter- 
rogative pronoun  or  adverb  is  used,  then  -ne,  n5nne,  or  num  is 
not  required.  There  is  no  single  word  in  Latin  equivalent  to  our 
yes  and  no,  in  answer  to  questions.    The  answer  may  be  expressed 
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by  repeating  the  verb  with  a  negative  adverb,  if  no  is  the  answer ; 
and  with  or  without  an  adverb,  if  yes  is  the  answer. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  vSnitne,  has  he  comef  vfinit,  or  vSnit  v8ro,  yes  (he  has 

come) . 

2.  m2ltr5nane  puellam  v6cat,  does  the  mother  call  the  girl  f 

v5cat,  yes  {she  calls), 

3.  n5nne  b5nus  puer  est,  is  not  the  boy  good  f 

7.  Ne  is  annexed  to  the  word  to  which  it  especially  refers. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ti&ne  puSrum  dScSs,  do  you  teach  the  boyf 

2.  d5c6sne  puSrum,  do  you  teach  the  boyf 

3.  pu^nunne  ddoGs,  do  you  teach  the  boy? 

8.  Questions  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  may  be  single  or  double. 
7s  the  soldier  brave  f  is  a  single  question.  Is  the  soldier  brave  or 
cowardly  f  is  a  double  question.  In  asking  a  double  question  in 
Latin,  the  first  clause  usually  has  utrum  or  -ne,  and  the  second  an. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Utrum  vir  ISgit  an  acribit,  does  the  man  read  or  write  f 

2.  utrum  patriam  &mat,  ann5n,  does  he  love  his  country  or  not  f 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Quis  me  vocat?  2.  Quis  seribit  has  litteras?  3.  Quod 
carmen  legis?  4.  Quis  tib!  hunc  librum  dedit?  5.  Quae 
est  miilier  quae  venit?  6.  liter  consilium  amicus  vester  est? 
7.  Quisnam  te  vocavit,  TullI?  8.  Qui  consul  est  Cicerone 
prudentior  ? 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Who  is  that  man?  2.  Who  are  those  soldiers? 
3.  What  soldiers  are  these  ?  4.  Who  has  called  us  ? 
5.  Which  book  have  you?  6.  Who  gave  you  that  book? 
7.  Who  has  come  into  the  city?  8.  Who  was  walking  with 
you  in  the  garden?  9.  Which  boy  wounded  you  with  a 
stone? 


INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 
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IITOEninTE   PEONOTJNS. 

Indefinite  Pronouns  are  such  as  designate  an 
object  in  an  indefinite  or  a  general  manner.  They 
are:  — 

1.  Sliquis,  subst.,  SliquI,  adj.,  some  one  (I  do  not  know 

who),  some,  any, 

2.  slqtiiB,  if  any  one. 

3.  nSqtiis,  lest  any, 

4.  quisque,  each  or  each  one, 

5.  quisquam,  any  one  (where  all  are  excluded), 

6.  quispiam,  some  one, 

7.  fLnusquisque,  each  (stronger  than  quisque). 

8.  quidam,  subst.,  a,  a  certain  (I  know  who,  though  I  may 

not  wish  to  say);  adj.,  a  certain,  some;  plural,  some 
(unemphatic) ;  neuter,  something, 
y.  qun    et,  i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  please  (where  all  are  incltided), 

11.  quis,i  subst.,  and  qui,  adj.,  any,  some, 

1.  Quia  and  qui  are  declined  like  the  interrogatives  quia  and  qui. 

2.  Aliquis  is  thus  declined : — 


Cases. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

Masc.         Fern.         Neuter. 

Miquia    Miqna    \^^^ 

&licajas 
&licai 

aUqnemiUiqnamjg^^d 

aliqno     aliqna      &liqn6 

Masc.              Fem.            Neuter. 

aliqui          aliquae       &liqua 

ftliquorum  &liquarum  aliqaomm 
Aliquibus 

&liquo8       &liquas       &Uqaa 

aliquibua 

3.  Aliquis,  SlXqua,  Sliquid,  are  used  as  nouns ;   and  SlXquis, 
SlXqua,  Sliquod,  as  adjectives. 

4.  The  following  are  declined  like  the  Relative  or  Interrogative ; 
the  neuters  in  quid  are  used  as  nouns,  and  those  in  quod  as 
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adjectives ;  the  masculines  and  ferainines  are  used  either  as  nouns 
or  adjectives : — 

quidam,  quaedam,  quoddam  or  quiddam,  a  certain  one. 
quispiam,  quaepiam,  quodpiam  or  quidpiam,  %ome  one, 
quivis,  quaevis,  quodvls  or  quidvls,  |      any  one 

qunibet,  quaellbet,  quodlXbet  or  quidlXbet,)  (you  please), 
quisque,  quaeque,  quodque  or  quidque,  every  one, 
fLnusquisque,  fUi&quaeque,  fLnumquodqu«,  ecuk. 

£XAMPIi£S. 

1.  quivis  hdmo,  any  man. 

2.  aliquis  h5mo,  a  man,  any  man  (it  matters  not  who). 

3.  quidam  hdmo,  a  certain  man  (whose  name  I  could  men- 

tion, or  whom  I  could  identify,  if  I  chose). 

4.  aliquem  ad  m6  mittent,  they  will  send  somebody  to  me, 

5.  ^Iquod  b5num,  some  good  thing, 

6.  liquid  bdni  (part,  gen.),  something  good. 

247.   Decline  together :  — 

1.  p^ter  meuSf  my  father.  6.  t6taaiile6iBB,  that  whole  day. 

2.  is  consul,  that  consul.  7,  vir    quidam    RdmSnus,  a 

3.  Idem  vir,  the  same  man.  certain  Roman. 

4.  e^SLdemnSLViB,  the  same  ship.  8.  iste  alter,  that  other  fellow. 

5.  quIvIs  hdmo,  any  man.  9.  quis  nauta,  what  sailor? 

10.  Cicgr5  ipse,  ciarisslmus  orator,  Cicero  himself  the  most 
famous  orator. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Aliquos^  ad  eum  miserunt.  2.  Narravit  quidam  coram 
me  istam  fabiilam.  3.  Narrabit  aliquis  coram  me  illam 
fabiilam.  4.  Aliquem  locum  occupavit.  5.  Cum  aliquibus 
militum^  venit.  6.  Quidam  ex  mflitibus*  decimae  legionis 
veniebat.     7.  Titus  quendam  Galium  ad  Caesarem  misit. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  In  company  with  those  soldiers.  2.  In  company  with 
these  soldiers.     3.  Some  one  praises  the  king.     4.  A  cer- 
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tain  one  is  praising  the  king.  5.  Who  praises  the  king? 
6.  Some  soldiers  are  brave.  7.  A  soldier  came  to  Caesar. 
8.  Some  one  will  tell  this  story.  9.  The  generals  will  come 
in  company  with  some  of  the  chiefs.  10.  Is  the  soldier 
brave?  11.  Is  the  soldier  brave  or  not?  12.  Csesar  sent  a 
Gaul  to  Cicero. 

NOTES    AKD    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Used  only  after  si,  n6,  nisi,  nam,  and  relatives ;  as,  si  quis,  n6 
qnis ;  but  of  course  ftUquis,  qnldam,  etc.,  may  be  used  after  the  same 
particles:  as,  si  quis,  if  any  ;  si  ftUquis,  if  some, 

2.  Is  SlIqa5B  used  as  a  noun  or  adjective  ? 

3.  See  237. 


LESSON    LXX. 

USES  OF  THE  ABLATIVE. 

SEPARATION,  SOURCE,  CAUSE,   MATERIAL,  AQENT. 

Obs.  We  have  learned  that  the  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the 
relations  expressed  in  English  by  the  prepositions /ro77i;  with  or  hy; 
at  or  in.  In  expressing  all  these  relations,  the  ablative  performs 
the  offices  of  three  cases  that  in  some  languages  v\rere  kept  distinct. 
These  uses  of  the  ablative  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Ablative  Proper,  expressing  the  relation  from,  or 

WHENCE. 

EXAMPI^. 

vlrtim  culpft  UbSrat,  he  frees  the  man  from  blame. 
^.  The  Instrumental,  expressing  the  relation  withf  by,  or 

WHEREWITH. 

£XAMPIi£. 

liostitun  ftnfis  ferr5  et  ignl  vastant,  they  lay  waste  the 
enemy's  territory  with  sword  and  fire, 

3.  The  Locative,  expressing  the  relation  in,  at,  or  where. 

EXABIPIiES. 

1.  R5mae  vivit,  he  lives  at  Rome, 

2.  oastrls  s6  tSnuit,  he  kept  himself  in  camp. 
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The  general  rule  for  the  Ablative  Proper  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  — 

ABLATIVE   PROPER. 

248.  Rule  XXX.  —  Separation,  cause,  source,  and 
origin  are  denoted  by  the  ablative  with  or  without 
a  preposition. 

EXAMPLE. 

mfi  timore  llbSr^,  you  free  me  from  fear  (separation). 

Obs.  The  prepositions  are  omitted  chiefly  with  verbs  signifying 
to  abstain,  relieve,  remove,  exclude,  deprive,  cease,  and  want,  and  with 
adjectives  of  kindred  meanings ;  but,  if  a  person  is  specified,  the 
preposition  must  be  used ;  as,  t6  ab  1115  imprdb5  UbSrftvX,  /  have 
rid  you  of  that  scoundrel, 

1.  Compounds  with  &,  ab,  dfi,  S,  ex,  denoting  separation  from  a 
person  or  place,  take  the  ablative  when  used  figuratively ;  but,  in 
a  local  and  literal  sense,  they  usually  require  a  preposition  with  the 
ablative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  iter  ab  Ar&re  HelvStdf  ftvertSrant,  the  Helvetians  had 

turned  their  march  from  the  Avar, 

2.  HelvStH  hoc   c5nStti  dSsistunt,   the  Helvetians  desist 

from  this  attempt, 

2.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  is  used  without  a  preposition  with  in- 
transitive and  passive  verbs  of  emotion,  and  with  adjectives  that 
are  passive  in  meaning. 

EXAMPLE. 

Helv6til  sua  victorift  insdlenter  gloriftbantur,  the  Helve- 
tians boosted  insolently  because  of  their  victory  (cause). 

Obs.  1.  When  the  moving  cause  is  a  person,  the  preposition  ft 
or  ab  is  used  with  the  ablative ;  or  ob,  per,  or  propter,  with  the 
accusative. 

Obs.  2.  The  ablatives  cauaft  and  grfttia,ybr  the  sake  of,  are  used 
with  a  genitive  preceding,  or  with  a  possessive  pronoun  in  agree- 
ment. 

Obs.  3.  Expressions  of  trust  and  distrust  (fldo,  c5nfIdo,  diffldo), 
and  many  adjectives  and  participles  expressing  emotion,  and  frStus 
and  contentus,  are  used  with  the  ablative. 

3.  Perfect  Participles  denoting  parentage  or  birth,  —  gSnitus, 
nfttuB,  ortus,  etc.,  —  generally  take  the  ablative  without  a  prep- 
osition. 

EXAMPLE. 

P&o  amplisslm5  gSnSre  nfttns,  Piso,  bom  of  a  very  illus- 
trious family. 
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Ablative  of  Agent. 
4.  The  voluntary  agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  put  in  the  abla- 
tive with  ft  or  ab. 

IIXAMPUSS. 

1.  m&giBter  diBclpiQ5B  laudat,  the  teacher  praises  the  pupils, 

2.  discipnll  ft  mftgiistrd  laudantur,  the  pupils  are  praised  by 

the  teacher. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Ars  utilitate  laudatur.  2.  Caedem  a  vobls  depello. 
3.  Hostes  proelio  excedebant.  4.  Animo  constamus  et 
corpore.  5.  Itinere  exercitum  nostrum  prohibent.  6.  Dis- 
cipiili  a  magistro  docentur.  7.  Omni  Gallia  interdicit  Ro- 
manos.     8.  Proelio  abstinebat. 


LESSON  LXXI. 
EEADma  LATIH  AT  SlftHT. 

249.  It  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  pupil  has  become 
familiar  with  the  inflectional  endings,  the  general  order  of  words 
in  a  Latin  sentence  (111))  and  the  principal  rules  of  syntax.  He 
has,  also,  learned  many  words,  mostly  selected  from  the  First  Book 
of  Caesar,  and  it  is  now  time  for  him  to  try  to  unravel  the  dif- 
ficulties of  an  ordinary  Latin  sentence. 

1.  Li  the  first  place,  the  pupil  should  pronounce  the  Latin  care- 
fully and  slowly,  noticing  the  endings  of  each  word,  in  order  to 
determine  which  words  are  noims  and  which  verbs,  etc. 

2.  Then,  if  the  first  sentence  is  simple,  find  the  Subject,  and 
determine  its  number  and  meaning.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  not 
expressed,  but  is  contained  in  the  ending  of  the  verb.  It  can  be 
found  by  noticing  the  person  and  number  of  the  verb,  as  it  must 
be  a  pronoun  of  the  person  indicated  by  the  verb. 

3.  Next  find  the  Predicate,  and  translate  it,  noticing  carefully 
its  voice,  mode,  and  tense, 

4.  Find  and  translate  the  modifiers  of  the  subject ;  and,  lastly, 
the  modifiers  of  the  predicate. 
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5.  If  the  sentence  is  complex^  translate,  first,  the  principal  clause, 
and  then  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
It  is  always  easier  for  the  pupil  to  translate  the  principal  clause 
first  than  it  is  to  pick  out  words  here  and  there  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  finally  of  putting  them  together  into  a  sentence.  When 
the  meaning  of  the  principal  clause  has  been  obtained,  then  take 
the  subordinate  clauses. 

6.  Consult  the  dictionary  or  vocabularies  only  as  a  last  resort. 
The  pupil  must,  however,  remember  that  only  the  nominative  singu- 
lar of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  first  person  singular 
present  indicative  active  of  verbs,  are  given  there ;  i.e.,  the  dictionary 
gives  the  meaning  of  words  without  reference  to  their  grammatical 
relations.  The  case,  person,  number,  mode,  tense,  or  voice,  must  be 
determined  by  the  grammar.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the 
declension  of  nouns  and  the  inflection  of  the  regular  verbs .  be 
thoroughly  memorized,  so  that  the  pupil  can  distinguish  by  the  end- 
ings the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  determine  at  once  the  force 
and  relation  of  the  words. 

Sight-Meading. 

FABLE. 

In  prato  erant  tres  boves  in  maxima  concordia.      Sed 

meadow  oxen  greatest  harmony 

dissidio  inter  eos  orto,  singuli  a  feris  petiti  et  laniatl  sunt. 

discord  arising  one-by-one    wild-beasts  attack  tear 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

The  pupil  can  discover  by  the  forms  of  the  words  that  b5vSs  is  in 
the  nominative  plural,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  grant;  prSto, 
after  the  preposition,  is  in  the  ablative  singular,  and  its  nommative 
is  prfttum,  for  which  form  the  pupil  must  look  in  the  dictionary. 
Concordift  is  also  in  the  ablative,  and  is  modified  by  the  adjective 

tXXSOOJXlSL 

Note  the  mode,  tense,  and  voice  of  pStltif  and  l&nifttl  sunt,  and 
translate  them. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence  ?  The  predicate  1  Has 
the  subject  any  modifiers  ?  Has  the  predicate  ?  In  what  case  is  trfia  ? 
In  what  case  is  singiili  ? 
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LESSON  LXXIl. 

iHFnnnvE  mode,  aotive  and  passive. 

EXERCISE    FOR    SIGHT- READING. 

Obs.  In  the  sentence  /  wish  to  see  youy  the  verb,  to  see,  names 
the  action  m  an  indefinite  way,  without  limiting  it  to  any  particular 
subject;  and  hence,  a  verb  that  expresses  an  action  in  this  un- 
limited manner  is  said  to  be  in  the  Infinitive  Mode  (Lat.  infinltus, 
without  limit).  The  infinitive  expresses  simply  the  action  or  state 
implied  in  the  verb  in  an  abstract  manner,  without  specifying 
either  person,  number,  or  time,  and  thus  merely  indicates  whether 
an  action  is  in  progress  or  completed.  The  infinitive  may  be  used, 
like  a  noun,  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a  vprb,  but  it  differs  from  a 
noun  in  several  important  particulars :  (1)  It  may  be  modified  by 
adverbs,  but  not  by  adjectives,  as  /  wish  to  see  you  immediately  ; 
(2)  it  governs  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  like  a  verb.  In 
Latin,  the  infinitive  has  voice  and  tense  like  a  verb,  but,  like  a 
noun,  admits  of  two  cases :  the  nominative  when  it  is  the  subject 
of  a  verb,  and  the  accusative  when  it  is  the  object  of  a  verb.  The 
infinitive  is  also  used  in  Latin  to  represent  the  tenses  of  the  indica- 
tive mode  in  Indirect  Discourse.  (For  this  use,  see  347.)  Hence 
the  uses  of  the  infinitive  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

250.  Uses  of  the  Infinitive. 

1.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  an  indeclinable  abstract  noun 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative. 

2.  The  infinitive  is  used  in  Indirect  Discourse  to  represent 
the  tenses  of  the  indicative.    (See  347.) 

Obs.  The  infinitive  has  voice  and  tense,  and  takes  adverbial 
modifiers  like  any  verb ;  it  governs  the  case  of  its  verb. 

251.  In  Latin  there  are  Four  Infinitives  in  each  voice,  — 
the  Present,  Perfect,  Future,  and  Future  Perfect.  They  arc 
formed  from  the  stems  as  follows  :  — 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

Present  infinitive  =  present  stem  +  re. 
Perfect  infinitive  =  perfect  stem  +  aae. 
Future  infinitive  =  future  participle  and  esse. 
Fut.  perf.  infin.    =  future  participle  and  fuisse. 
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PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Present  infinitive  =  present  stem  +  ri  for  1st,  2d,  4th  conjugations. 
"  "        =  verb-stem  +  i  for  3d  conjugation. 

Perfect  infinitive  =  perfect  passive  participle  and  esse. 

Future  infinitive  =  supine  and  iri  (the  word  M  is  the  present  in- 
finitive passive  of  eo,  /  go,  and  Sbnfttum  Irl  has  the  idea  of 
going  to  he  loved). 

Fut.  perf .  infin.     =  Perfect  passive  participle  and  f6re. 

PAKTIAI,    PABAI>I01VI. 


Infinitives.  —  Active. 

•♦i 

Formation. 

Example. 

£iigUgh. 

ama-     ^ 

Ilniare 

to  love. 

$ 

m5ne- 

. +  re 

• 

mSnere 

to  advise. 

£ 

rege- 

regere 

to  rule. 

audi-    , 

audire 

to  hear. 

. 

amavi- 1 

§,mavi88e 

to  have  loved. 

% 

monui- 

.  -f-  886 

monuisse 

to  have  advised. 

I 

rexi- 

rexisse 

to  have  ruled. 

p-i 

audivi-. 

audivisse 

to  have  heard. 

Uma-     \ 

Smaturus  esse 

to  be  about  to  love. 

1 

moni- 
rec- 

-f-  turns 

esse 

mdniturus  esse 
recturus  esse 

to  be  about  to  advise, 
to  be  about  to  rule. 

audi-    . 

au(Hturu8  esse 

to  be  about  to  hear. 

ti 

amaturus  fuisse 

no  love. 

I 

moni- 
reg- 

-f-  turus  fuisse 

mdniturus  fuisse 
recturus  fuisse 

to  have  been 
about 

to  advise, 
to  rule. 

h 

audi-    . 

auditurus  fuisse 

.  to  hear. 

Infinitives.  —  Passive. 

A 

ama-    +  ri 

&mari 

to  be  loved. 

i 

mone-  -I-  ri 

moneri 

to  be  advised. 

£ 

reg-     +  i 

rSgi 

to  be  ruled. 

^ 

audi-  +  ri 

audiri 

to  be  heard. 

,; 

&ma-     \ 

&matus  esse 

to  have  been  hved. 

« 
fi 

m5ni-       4.  tus,  -a 

,  -um 

mdidtus  esse 

to  have  been  advised. 

1 

rec-                 esse 

rectus  esse 

to  have  been  ruled. 

0^ 

audi-    . 

auditus  esse 

to  have  been  heard. 

INFINITIVB  MODE. 
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Infinitives.  —  Passivk. 

i 

Formation. 

Example. 

EnsrUsh. 

&mar     ^ 
moni- 
rec- 
audi-    . 

+  tomiri 

amatomiri 
mdidtom  iri 
rectum  in 
auditum  iri 

to  be  about  to  be  loved, 
to  be  about  to  be  advised, 
to  be  about  to  be  ruled, 
to  be  about  to  be  heard. 

<M 

i 

hmHr     1 
moni- 
rec- 
audi-    . 

.  +  tus  f5re 

lunatus  fore 
mdnitus  f5re 
rectus  f5re 
auditus  f6re 

to  be  about  to 
have  been 

loved, 
advised, 
ruled. 
. heard. 

TOCABUIiABT. 

vSto,  -ftre,  TStuI,  ▼Stitiun, /or5u/. 

c5nor,  -ArX,  -Atus  sum,  dep.,  undertake,  attempt, 

oon-fldo,  fldSre,  fbus  sum,  trusty  confide, 

rS-minisoor,  -isol,  no  perf .,  dep.,  recall  to  mind,  recollect. 

disco,  discSre,  didlcl,  no  partic.  stem,  learn, 

inoommddnm,  -I,  n.,  loss,  defeat, 

re-Bcindo,  scindSre,  soldi,  soissum,  cut  down, 

vltiuin,  -il,  N.,  fault,  vice, 

consangulneus,  -a,  -urn,  related  by  blood. 

vStus, -driSi  adj.,  old;  TStSrCs,  -um,  m.  pl.,  the  ancients, ancestors. 

pristinuSi  -a,  -um,  former,  early,  pristine. 


Sight'Beading. 

CJESAB'S   description   of   GAUL. 

Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres,  quarum  unam  in- 

of  which 

eolunt  Belgae,  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  qui     ipsorum  lingua 

another  third  (those)  who  their  own  in  language 

Celtae,  nostra  Gall!  appellantur.      Horum  omnium  fortis- 

in  our  (language)  call  of  these 

simi  sunt  Belgae ;  proximlque  sunt  Germanis,  qui  trans 
Rhenum  incolunt,  quibuscum  continenter  bellum  gerunt. 
Qua    de    causa    Helvetii    quoque    reliquos    Gallos    virttite 

and  for  this  also 

praecedunt,   quod    f<§re  cotttdianis   proeliis   cum  Germanis 

because  almost  daily 

contendunt,  cum  aut  suis   finibus  eos  prohibent,  aut  ipsi 

(they)  contend     while  their-own  (they)  themselves 

in  eorum  finibus  bellum  gerunt. 
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NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  leading  clause  ?  the  predicate  ?  The 
modifiers  of  the  predicate  ?  The  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  1 
What  kind  of  a  clause  is  it  ?  In  what  case  is  GalU  ?  Why  is  Qex- 
mftnls  datire  ?  How  is  quft  translated  ?  Define  the  word  infinitive. 
Give  the  uses  of  the  infinitive.  How  is  the  present  infinitiye  formed  ? 
Form  the  present  infinitive  of  rggo,  vdco,  tiUneo,  mtlnio,  ptlnio. 
How  is  the  perfect  infinitive  formed?  How  the  future  infinitive? 
With  what  does  the  participle,  of  which  the  future  infinitive  is  com- 
posed, ag^e?  Write  all  the  active  and  passive  infinitives  of  the 
following  words :  d5no,  to  give ;  n5mino,  to  name ;  h&beo,  to  have  ; 
dSbeo,  to  owe;  dfLco,  to  lead;  dico,  to  say;  flnio,  to  finish;  mtlnio, 
to  fortify.  Write  a  sentence  in  English  with  an  infinitive  .as  subject; 
as  object. 


LESSON  LXXIII. 

IITFIHITIVE  Airo  SUBJEOT.AOOTJSATrVE.-OOMPLEMia!r- 
TAET  IKPIKITIVE. 

EXERCISE   FOR   SIGHT-READING. 

252.  Infinitive  and  Subject-Accusative. 

Obs.  1.  Sometimes  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  is  a  whole 
clause,  beginning  with  the  word  that, 

Subject. Predicate. 

1.  That  Ccesar  conquered  Gaul  is  certain. 
Sub.  Pred.  Object. 

2.  He  says  that  Ccesar  conquered  OauL 

In  the  first  sentence,  that  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb,  and  is  called  a  subject-clause ;  in  the  second  sentence,  the 
same  words  become  the  object  of  the  verb  say,  and  are  caUed  an 
object-clause.  Such  clauses  are  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive. 

BXAMFIiBS. 

Sul^ject.  Object    ^  -.jjr4Tii«  mkI- 

1.  Caesarem  (ace.)  vicisse  (infin.)  GaU6s  j  ^^^^^ 

2.  ptitat  mS  sorlbSre,  he  thinks  I  am  writing. 

3.  Divico  rSspondit  Ita  Helv6ti5s  instltfLtds  esse,  Divico 

replied  that  the  Helvetians  had  been  so  educated. 
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4.  Caesar  Duinndrigem  dfiaignftrl  sentiSbat,  Ccesar  perceived 

that  Dumnorix  was  meant. 

5.  dicit  montem  ab  hostlbus  tSnSi%  he  says  that  the  hill  is  held 

by  the  enemy, 

6.  rtUnor  Srat  C&tiOInam  servda  armftnie,  there  loas  a  report 

that  Catiline  had  armed  the  slaves. 

Obs.  2.  Note  the  translation  of  the  foregoing  sentences.  The 
subject-accusative  is  translated  as  if  it  were  a  nominative  preceded 
by  the  word  that.  The  infinitive  is  translated  like  any  finite  verb. 
Note,  further,  that  dicit  is  a  verb  of  saying ,  piitat,  a  verb  of  think- 
ing ;  rSspondit,  a  verb  of  telling  y  and  sentiSbat,  a  verb  of  per- 
ceiving.   Hence  the  following  rules ;  — 

SUBJECT  OF   THE   INFINITIVE. 

25a  KULE  XXXI.  — The  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  put  in  the  accusative. 

SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE . 

254.  Rule  XXXII.  —  Verbs  of  saying^  thinking, 
knowing^  perceiving,  hearing,  and  the  like,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

1.  Yarious  Impersonal  Phrases,  such  as  oertnm  est,  it  is  certain, 
nSoesse  est,  it  is  necessary,  justum  est,  it  is  just,  etc.,  are  followed 
by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

INFINITIVE   AS   SUBJECT. 

255.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject-accusa- 
tive, may  be  used  as  the  Subject  of  a  Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  duloe  pr6  patrifl  mdrl  eat,  to  die  for  one*s  country  is  sweet, 

2.  Caes&rl  nunttatum  est  SqultSs  accSdSre,  it  was  announced 

to  Ccesar  that  the  cavalry  was  approaching. 

Obs.  The  predicate  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  infinitive,  is 
neuter. 

COMPLEMENT ARY   INFINITIVE. 

256.  Rule  XXXIII.  — The  infinitive  witliout  a 
subject-accusative  is  used  with  many  verbs  to  com- 
plete their  meaning. 
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EXAMPLKS. 

1.  Caesar  pr6flci8Ci  m^ttirat,  Coesar  hastens  to  set  out. 

2.  p^at  bellum  gSrSre,  he  prepares  to  wage  war. 

3.  mllites  pugnSUre  possunt,  the  soldiers  are  able  tojight. 

Obs.  The  Complementary  Infinitive  is  used  with  certain  verbs 
to  complete  their  meaning ;  it  is  generally  either  the  direct  object 
of  a  transitive  verb,  or  an  accusative  of  limitation,  as  in  Ex.  3,  the 
soldiers  are  able  as  to  fighting.  The  verbs  that  the  complementary 
infinitive  is  used  after  usually  denote  ability,  obligation,  intention, 
or  endeavor  i  after  verbs  signifying  to  abstain,  to  begin,  to  cease,  to 
continue,  to  dare,  to  fear,  to  hesitate,  to  be  wont,  and  after  the  passive 
voice  of  verbs  of  saying,  believing,  reckoning. 

Note  the  translation  of  the  following  sentences;  parse 
each  infinitive,  and  give  the  rale :  — 

1.  gr&tum  est  tScum  ambiilSbre,  it  is  pleasant  to  walk  with  you, 

2.  p&rat  bellum  gSrSre,  he  prepares  to  wage  war, 

3.  &qua  friglda  est,  water  is  cold. 

4.  sentio  &quam  frigldam  esse,  I  perceive  that  water  is  cold. 

b,  audi5  ^Unlcum  aegrdtum  esse,  /  hear  that  (my)  friend  is  sick. 

6.  Caesar  in  Gallic  hiSmSUre  constituit,  Ccesar  determined  to 

winter  in  Gaul, 

7.  mHIt^  urbem  custSdire  dSbent,  the  soldiers  ought  to  guard 

the  city, 

8.  llbSri  eorum  in  servltiitem  abdiici  n5n  d^bent,  their  chil- 

dren ought  not  to  be  led  into  servitude. 

9.  cdnstltuSrunt  jlUnentdmin  quam  mSbEimum  ntLmSmiu 

coemere,  they  determined  to  buy  up  as  great  a  number  of 
beasts  of  burden  as  possible, 

Sight-Reading. 

STORY   OF   HORATIUS. 

TuUo  regnante,  bellum  inter  Albanos  et  Romanos  exor- 

TulluB        reigning  nom.  arise 

turn  est.    Forte  in  duobus  exereitibus  erant  trigemini  fratres, 

by  chance  three  born  at  one  birth 

nec   aetate   nee   viribus  dispares,  apud  Romanos   Horatii, 

neither  nor  unlike 

apud  Albanos  Curiatii.     Cum  his  agunt  reges,  ut  pr5  sua 

arrange 

quisque  patria  dimicent  ferro.     Arma  igitur  capinnt,  et  in 

fight  accordingly  they  take 
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medium  inter  duas  acies  procedunt.     Datur  signum,  infes- 

with 

tisque  armis  terni  juvenes,  magnorum  exercituum  animos 

hostile  arma  spirit 

gerentes,  concurrunt. 

bearing  rnoh  together. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

Define  infinitiye.  How  manj  infinitiyes  in  the  actiye  yoice  ?  Uow 
manj  in  the  passiye  yoice  ?  Giye  the  stem  of  the  present  infinitiye ; 
of  the  perfect ;  giye  the  endings  of  each.  Do  infinitiyes  haye  personal 
endings  ?  Of  what  forms  is  the  future  infinitiye  composed  ?  Mention 
the  uses  of  the  infinitiye.  What  is  the  complementary  infinitive  ?  Giye 
the  rule  for  the  complementary  infinitiye.  What  case  is  the  subject 
of  the  infinitiye  ?  After  what  yerbs  may  the  accusatiye  and  infinitiye 
be  used  ? 


LESSON    LXXIV. 

PABTI0IPLE8,  ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE.  -  ABLATIVE 
ABSOLUTE. 

EXERCISE    FOR    SIQHT-READINQ. 

EXAMPIiE. 

The  river,  flowing  from  the  mountain,  waters  the  plain, 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  sentence,  note  that  the  word  flowing  is  a 
form  of  the  verb,  but  that  it  does  not  make  a  statement  like  a  verb. 
It  is  used  (1)  as  an  adjective,  describing  river  by  assuming  or  im- 
plying an  action ;  (2)  it  is  used  as  a  verb,  by  expressing  the  act  of 
flowing  as  going  on  at  the  time  the  river  waters  the  plain.  Flowing 
from  the  mountain  is  a  participial  phrase,  modifying  river.  This 
form  of  the  verb  is  called  a  participle  (Lat.  pars,  part,  and  c&pSre, 
to  take\  because  it  partakes  of  or  shares  the  nature  of  an  adjective 
and  01  a  verb.  The  principal  word  of  the  phrase  is  flowing ;  its 
meaning  is  completed  and  made  more  distinct  by  the  prepositional 
phrase  ^om  the  mountain.     Hence  the  following  definition :  — 

257.  Participles  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  give  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  an  adjective. 

1.  Participles  are  sometimes  translated  by  the  English  participle 
or  infinitive,  and  sometimes  by  a  clause.     (See  259.) 
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2.  Like  a  verb,  the  Participle  has  different  voices  and  tenses; 
like  an  adjective,  it  has  declension  and  gender;  and  like  both,  it 
has  two  numbers. 

3.  Transitive  verbs  have  usually  Four  Participles :  two  in  the 
active  voice  (present  and  future),  as  Sbnans,  SbnatfLma ;  and  two 
in  the  passive  voice  (perfect  and  the  gerundive,  or  future),  as 
SbnatuB,  SbnanduB. 

4.  Intransitive  verbs  have  usually  only  the  participles  of  the 
active  voice. 

5.  Participles  govern  the  same  cases  as  their  verbs. 

6.  Participles  agree  with  nouns  like  adjectives. 

FORMATION    OF    PABTICIPLFS. 

[The  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  -nt,  nom.  -n«,  to  the 
present  stem ;  the  future,  by  adding  -tUro,  nom.  -tiirus,  to  the  modified 
present  stem,  or  verb-stem ;  the  perfect,  by  adding  -to,  nom.  -ius  {-sOf 
nom.  -sus)y  to  the  verb-stem;  the  gerundive,  by  adding  -ndo,  nom. -nduSf 
to  the  present  stem.] 


Participles.  —  Active  Voice. 

Tense. 

Fngrlish. 

■♦i 

Pres.  stem  +  ns 

Siinans 
monens 
regens 
audiens 

loving. 
advising, 
ruling, 
hearing. 

s 

1 

Verb-st.  +  turns  esse  . 

amaturus  esse 
mdniturus  esse 
rectnrus  esse 
anditurus  esse 

about  to  love, 
about  to  advise, 
about  to  ride, 
about  to  hear. 

Participles.  —  Passive  Voice. 

1 

Verb-stem  -h  tus 

&matas 
monitus^ 
rectus 
auditus 

having  been  loved, 
having  been  advised, 
having  been  ruled, 
having  been  heard. 

s  ^ 
5^ 

Pres.  stem  +  ndus 

Smandus        | 
mdnendus 
regendus 
audiendus 

to  be  loved, 
deserving  to  be  loved, 
to  be  advised, 
to  be  ruled, 
to  be  heard. 
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7.  The  present  stem  of  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  ends  in  * 
-ie  (as  audie-)  in  the  present  pai*ticiple  and  gerundive. 

8.  The  Present  Participle  is  declined  like  ftmftns  or  prtldeiui; 
note  that  the  vowel  is  long  before  -ns,  but  short  before  -nt.  The 
Perfect  and  Future  Participles  are  declined  like  b5nus. 

Fonn  and  translate  the  Present  and  Future  Active 
Participles,  the  Perfect  Passive,  and  the  Gerundive  of  the 
following  verbs :  — 

▼6co,  -ftre,  -ftvl,  -Atum,  call,  dSleo,  -fire,  -fivl,  -fittim,  destroy, 

pfLgno,  -are,  -Svl,  -SLtanit  Jight,  fleo,  -fire,  -fivl,  -fitnm,  weep. 

h&beo,  -fire,  -ui,  -Itum,  have,  t&ceo,  -fire,  -ul,  -Itum,  silent. 

dfLco,  -€re,  dfbd,  ductum,  lead,  vivo,  -€re,  virf,  victum,  live, 

r8go,  -€re,  rS^  rectum,  rule.  dico,  -€re,  dXid,  dictum,  say. 

manic,  -Ire,  -IvI,  -Itwait  fortify,  finio,  -Ire,  -IvI,  -Itum,^nt8A. 

Distinctions  of  Time. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  sfisfi  omnes  flentfis  Caesftrl  ad  pfidfis  prdjfiofimnt,  they  ally 

weeping,  threw  themselves  at  Ccesar*s  feet, 

2.  Oallia  in  trfis  partfis  est  dlvlsa,  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

3.  DIvIti&ous  flfins,  ft  Caes^e  haeo  pfitfibat,  Divitiacus,  weep- 

ing, begged  these  things  from  Ccesar» 

4.  LfibifinuB,  monte  ocoiipftt5,  nostrds  expeotftbat,  Ldbienus, 

having  taken  possession  of  the  mountain,  was  waiting  for  our  men. 

5.  miles  pfLgnftns  c&dit,  the  soldier  falls  fighting, 

6.  hostlbus  ftigfltib  Caesar  su5s  rSv5cavit,  when  the  enemy 

were  put  to  flight,  Ccesar  recalled  his  men, 

Obs.  The  Present  Participle  has  usually  the  same  meaning  and 
use  in  Latin  as  in  English.  It  denotes  tne  action  as  going  on  at 
the  time  denoted  by  the  principal  verb.  The  Perfect  Participle  is 
used,  in  Ex.  2,  like  a  predicate  swijective,  but  the  idea  is  conveyed  of 
the  action  being  completed  before  the  time  denoted  by  the  principal 
verb.    Note  the  translation  of  Exs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

TIME   OF  THE  PAKTICIPLE. 

25&  Rule  XXXIV.  —  The  participle  represents 
the  time  as  present^  pastj  or  future^  relatively  to 
that  of  the  principal  verb. 
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ABLATIVE   ABSOLUTE. 

259.  In  Latin  there  is  no  Perfect  Participle  in  the  active 
voice.  Its  place  is  often  supplied  (1)  by  the  Ablative 
Absolute  (i.e,y  the  noun  and  the  participle  are  both  in  the 
ablative,  a  construction  similar  to  our  independent  case), 
or  (2)  by  a  Clause  with  a  Conjunction. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  urbe  capta  (abl.  abs.)  clv6s  fUgSnmt,  the  city  having  been 

taken,  or  being  taken,  or  (ifter  the  city  had  been  taken,  the 
citizens  fled, 

2.  urbe  a  Caes&re  capta,  clv6a  fiig6nmt,  when  the  city  had  been 

taken  by  Ccesar,  the  citizens  fled. 

Obs.  Note  that  when  the  noun  and  participle  are  both  in  the  ab- 
lative, and  used  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  the  con- 
struction is  called  ablative  absolute,  i.e.  absolute  meaning,  freed  from 
dependence,  (A  word  is  said  to  depend  on  another  when  its  case, 
gender,  number,  mode,  tense,  or  person  is  determined  by  that 
word.)  In  English,  the  Independent  Case  is  used  in  the  same  way 
with  rarticiples ;  as, 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  Noim  +  participle ;  as,  the  city  having  been  taken,  the  citizens 

fled, 

2.  Noun  +  being  +  adjective ;  as,  the  soldiers  being  brave,  the  enemy 

was  conquered, 

3.  Noun  +  being  +  noun ;  as,  he  came  to  Rome,  Ccesar  being  consul. 

Note  (1)  that  the  noun  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  denotes  a 
different  person  or  thing  from  that  denoted  by  any  other  word  in 
the  sentence ;  note  (2)  that  the  words  in  the  Ablative  Absolute 
express  the  time  or  circumstance  of  the  action  in  the  leading  clause ; 
note  (3)  that  words  like  a  CaesSre,  modifying  the  Ablative  Abso- 
lute, stand  between  the  noun  and  the  participle.  Hence  the 
following  rule: — • 

ABLATIVE    ABSOLUTE. 

260.  Rule  XXXV.  —  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a 
participle  or  an  adjective,  or  two  nouns,  may  be  put 
in  the  ablative,  to  express  the  Time  or  Circumstance 
of  an  action. 
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Translation  of  the  JParticiples. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  audlvlstlne  mfi  id  dicentem,  did  you  hear  me  (lit.  saying 

that)  when  I  said  that, 

2.  Caesar  e5rum  prScIbus  addnctns  bellnm  suaofipit,  Coisar 

(lit.  having  been  influenced),  because  he  had  been  influenced 
by  their  entreaties,  undertook  the  war.  ' 

3.  mllltes  in  oppldum  accepti  clvte  interfScSrunt,  the  soldiers 

(lit.  having  been  received),  when  they  had  been  received  into 
the  town,  killed  the  citizens. 

4.  ^er  cdlendns  est,  the  field  must  be  cultivated, 

Ob8.  Note  the  translation  of  each  participle;  that  the  time 
represented  by  the  participle  is  present,  past,  or  future,  relatively  to 
that  of  the  principal  verb.  Note,  finally,  that  the  gerundive,  used 
as  an  adjective,  has  the  meaning  of  must  or  ought,  as  in  Ex.  4. 

261.  Directions  for  Parsing  a  Participle. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb ;  the  stems  from  which  each 
participle  is  formed;  name  the  participles;  mention  the  time  de- 
noted by  the  participle ;  decline ;  rule. 

Sight'Reading. 

STORY  OF  HORATius  {continued), 
Ut  prim6  concursu  increpuere  arma,  horror  ingens  spec- 

ag      at  first  onect  resound  nom.  spectators 

tantes  perstrinxit.      Statim  duo  Romanl  alius  super  alium 

seize  upon 

exspirantes  ceciderunt;    tres  Albani  vulnerati  sunt.      Ro- 

cxpire  fall 

manos  jam  spes  deserebat.     Unum  Horatium  tres  Curiatii 

forsake 

circumsteterant.      Is,  quaravTs   integer,   quia  tribus   impar 

surround  although         unhurt      because  unequal 

erat,  fugam  simulavit.     Jam  aliquantum  spatii  ex  eo  loco 

flight  pretend  some  distance 

ubi   pugnatum  est,  aufugerat,  cum   respiciens  videt  unum 

(they)  fought  nee  looking  back 

Curiatium  baud  procul  ab  se  esse.     Horatius  in  eum  magnd 

not  far  against  him 

impetu  redit;    hoc   interfecto,  alterum   deinde,    priusquam 

returns  killed 

tertius  posset  consequT,  interfecit. 

was  able  to  come  up 
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EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Sole  oriente/  fiigiunt  tenebrae.  2.  Bellum  Gallicum, 
Caesare  imperatore,  gestum  est.  3.  Puer,  me  invito,  abiit. 
4.  Gives  cum  bostibus  urbem  oppugnantabus  acriter  dimica- 
bant.     5.  Hostes,  victoriam  adepti,  in  castra  se  receperunt. 

6.  Muites,  pflis  eonjectas,  phalangem  bostium  perfregerunt. 

7.  Caesar,  urbe  capta,^  discessit.  8.  Exercitus  rediit,  belli 
casum  de  integro  tentaturus.  9.  Quis  est,  qui  me  unquam 
viderit  legentem?  10.  Hostes  amnem  transgress!  castra 
mumverunt.  11.  Ex  amissis  civibus  dolor  fuit.  12.  Caesar 
cum  sola  decima  legione  profecturus  est.  13.  Solem  orien- 
tem^  cum  maxima  voluptate  spectamus. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  When  this  was  known  J  Cs^sar  departed,  2.  When  this 
reply  had  been  given,  the  men  departed.  3.  Caesar,  when  he 
went  to  Qaul,  took  three  legions.  4.  Caesar,  after  he  had 
subdued  Gaul,*  set  out  for  Rome.  5.  He  assists  others  with- 
out robbing  himself,'^  6.  Under  Ccesar  as  commander,  the 
soldiers  fought  bravely.  7.  Many  things  go  on  without  your 
perceiving  it,^  8.  After  I  had  spoken,  you  went  away. 
9.  Because  their  leader  was  killed,  the  soldiers  fled.  10.  The 
soldiers,  by  throwing  their  weapons,  repulsed  the  line  of  the 
enemy.  11.  I  come  to  assist  you.  12.  When  the  leader 
ordered,  the  soldiers  assaulted  the  town.  13.  This  happened 
one  hundi'ed  years  before  the  founding  of  the  city.  14.  Did 
you  hear  me  when  I  said  that  f  15.  I  saw  my  friend  sitting 
in  the  garden  yesterday.  16.  Caesar  is  going  to  set  out  from 
the  camp  with  five  legions.  17.  Caesar  lost  his  father  when 
he  was"^  sixteen  years  (old) . 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  the  sun  rises,  temporal  clause. 

2.  Remember  that  there  is  no  perfect  active  participle ;  its  place  is 
supplied  by  the  ablative  absolute,  or  by  a  clause  with  cum;  as,  tirbe 
capta  =  cum  urbem  cSpisset 
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3.  The  present  indicative  follows  the  third  conjugation.     See  176. 

4.  Observe  that  the  ablative  absolute  can  be  used  only  when  the 
subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  di£ferent  from  that  of  the  principal 
clause  (except  in  such  phrases  as  b6  invlt5,  against  his  icill,  used  in 
indirect  discourse,  and  a  few  others  not  to  be  imitated. 

5.  Lit.  not  robbing  himself,  86  xi6n  spdlians. 

6.  Lit.  gou  not  perceiving  it,  tS  n6n  sentiente. 

7.  Use  ftgens,  present  participle. 

Note  that  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  often  weaken  the  char- 
acteristic vowel  of  the  stem  to  X ;  as,  mdni-tus.  Sometimes  this  vowel 
disappears ;  as,  d5ceo,  doc-tus. 

How  many  participles  may  a  transitive  verb  have  1  What  is  a 
participle  ?  Give  tlie  meaning  of  the  word.  Show  how  the  participle 
is  used  as  a  verb,  and  as  an  adjective.  What  time  do  participles  de- 
note ?  How  are  they  generally  best  translated  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  absolute  ?  Of  ablative  absolute  f  Have  we  a  similar  construction  in 
English  1  Explain  the  English  construction.  Give  the  rule  for  the  abla- 
tive absolute  in  Latin.  When  is  one  word  said  to  depend  on  another  ? 
What  active  participle  is  found  in  English,  but  not  in  Latin  ?  {Ans. 
The  perfect ;  as,  having  loved.)  Give  the  stem  and  ending  of  the  present 
participle  of  Smo. 

LESSON    LXXV. 
GEEUND  AM)  GEEUNDIVE. 

EXERCISE    FOR     SIGHT-READING. 

262.  The  Gerund  is  a  verbal  noun  of  the  Second 
Declension,  used  only  in  the  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusa- 
tive, and  Ablative  singular.  It  corresponds  to  the 
English  verbal  noun  in  -ing. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Smandl  oausSi,  for  the  sake  of  loving, 

2.  fLtilis  bibendd,  useful  for  drinking. 

3.  ad  agnim  &randum, /or  ploughing  the  field. 

4.  d5oend6  disoimiis,  we  learn  by  teaching. 

1.  The  Nominative  of  the  Gerund  is  supplied  by  the  Present 
Infinitive. 

EXAMPLE. 

sorlbSre  est  fltXle,  writing  (to  write)  is  useful. 
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2.  The  Gerund  and  Gerundive  are  formed  by  adding  -ndl 
and  -ndus,  respectively,  to  the  present  stem. 


. 

jir  A  JVA  uxixiTx. 

Gerund. 

Formation. 

EngrUsh. 

Pres.  stem  +  ndi    ■ 

monendi 
regendi 
audiendi  i 

of  loving, 
of  advising, 
of  ruling, 
of  hearing. 

Gerundive. 

Pres.  stem  +  ndus  - 

^mandns 

monendus 
regendus 
audiendus 

(  to  he  loved, 

\  deserving  to  he  loved. 

to  he  advised. 

to  he  ruled. 

to  he  heard. 

3.  Declension  of  the  Gerund. 


Cases. 

£xainple. 

English. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

amare 
amandi 

j  amare,  or  with  a  pre- ) 
1      position  d,mandum  ) 
amando 

to  love. 

of  loving. 

to  or  for  loving. 

loving. 

with,  from,  or  hy  loving. 

exampi.es. 

NoM.  BcribSre  est  fitile,  (to  torite)  writing  is  useful. 
(4en.   ars  scrlbendi  est  iitilis,  the  art  of  writing  is  useful. 
Dat.   charta  scrlbendo  est  fitnis,  paper  is  useful  for  writing. 
.        j  scribSre  disco.  I  learn  to  write ;  or, 

(inter  scribendum  disco,  I  learn  during  writing. 
Abl.    scrlbendo  disclmuB,  we  learn  hy  writing. 

Obs.  Note  that  the  accusative  case  of  the  gerund  is  found  only 
after  prepositions,  and  cannot  be  used  as  the  direct  object  of  a 
transitive  verb. 
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4.  The  Gerund  governs  the  same  ease  as  its  verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  jtls  vdcandl  BSnftttim,  the  authority  {of  convening)  to  con- 

vene the  senate. 

2.  consilium  urbem  c&piendl,  the  design  of  taking  the  city, 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  sentences  the  gerund  is  used  in  each, 
with  its  object  in  the  accusative ;  but  instead  of  using  the  gerund 
with  its  object  in  the  accusative,  we  generally  use  the  gerundive 
in  agreement  with  the  noun,  which  then  takes  the  case  of  the 
gerund;  as, 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  jtls  sSnftttLs  v5oandI,  the  authority  of  convening  the  senate. 

2.  consilium  urbis  c&piendae,  the  design  of  taking  the  city. 

5.  Equivalent  Gerundive  Forms  :  — 

NoM.  urbem  c&pSre  (infin.),  to  take  a  city. 

Gen.    urbem  c&piendX,  or  using  the  Gerundive  =  urbis  c&pi- 

endae,  of  taking  a  city. 
Dat.    urbem  c&piend6,  or  using  the  Gerundive  =  tirbl  cSpi- 

endae,  to  or  for  taking  a  city. 
Ace.    urbem  c&pSre  (iniin.) ;  Ace.  after  a  preposition  =  (ad) 

urbem    c&piendxmi,   or  using    the   Gerundive  =  ad 

urbem   c&piendam,  taking  a  city. 
Abl.    urbem  c&piend6,  or  using  the  Gerundive  =  urbe  c&pi- 

endft,  withj  fromj  by  taking  a  city. 

The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule  :  — 

GERUNDIVE    CONSTRUCTION. 

263.  Rule  XXXVI.  —  Instead  of  the  gerund  with 
its  object  in  the  accusative,  the  gr^rundive  is  grener- 
ally  used,  the  noun  taking  the  case  of  the  gerund, 
and  the  gerundive  agreeing  with  the  noun  in 
gender,  number,  and  case. 

Obs.  1 .    The  rule  requires  the  following  changes :  — 

1.  The  Accusative  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  Gerund. 

2.  The  Gerund  is  changed  to  the  Gerundive. 

3.  The  Gerundive  agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender,  number,  and 

case.    This  construction  is  called  the  gerundive  construction. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  ^gricdla  hdmlnSs  xnisit  ad  agrum  Srandum  (gerundive), 

the  farmer  sent  men  (for  plowing)  to  plow  the  field. 

2.  ad  eSs  res  conflcieudaa  (gerundive)  OrgStdriz  dSUgitur, 

Orgetorix  is  chosen  (^for  executing)  to  execute  these  plans  ~ 
ad  eSs  r6s  conflcienduxn  (gerund),  etc. 

3.  ars  puSr6s  6diicandi  difficilis  est,  the  art  of  training  hoys 

is  difficult. 

Obs.  2.  In  the  dative,  and  in  the  ablative  with  a  preposition,  the 
gerund  with  a  direct  object  is  rarely  used.  Generally  after  preposi- 
tions the  gerundive  construction  should  be  used ;  as,  ad  c&piendam 
urbem,  not  ad  c&piendum  urbem,  for  taking  the  city. 

Obs.  3.  The  gerundive  construction  can  be  used  only  after  verbs 
that  take  the  accusative,  so  also  after  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  pdtior, 
and  vescor,  which  in  early  Latin  were  followed  by  the  acciisative. 
If  the  verb  is  intransitive,  or  governs  any  other  case  than  the  accusa- 
tive, the  gerundive  is  used  impersonally  with  est  in  the  nominative 
singular  neuter. 

EXAMPI4X:. 

1.  vSietfldinI  paroendum  est,  the  health  must  he  spared  (lit., 
there  must  he  sparing  of  the  health). 

Obs.  4.  The  gerundive  construction  cannot  be  used  when  the 
object  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  an  adjective,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  gender. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  stiidiuin  Sgendi  liquid,  desire  of  doing  something. 

2.  oiipidltfis  plUra  h&bendl,  greed  for  having  more. 

26^.  Gerund  and  Gerundive  Constructions. 

1.  The  genitive  of  the  germid  and  gerundive  is  used  after  nouns 
and  adjectives  as  an  objective  genitive. 

a.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  common  with 
causa, /or  the  sake  of  to  express  purpose. 

2.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  after  adjec- 
tives (rarely  after  nouns)  that  are  followed  by  the  dative  of  nouns. 

3.  The  accusative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  after  the 
preposition  ad,  to  denote  purpose,  and  sometimes  after  inter,  circa, 
ob ;  also  after  verbs  signifying  to  give,  to  deliver,  to  agree  for,  to 
have,  to  receive,  to  undertake,  to  demand. 
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4.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  to  express 
means,  or  cause  (rarely  of  manner),  and  after  the  prepositions  ft,  ab, 
M,  6,  ez,  in  (rarely  after  cum  and  pr6). 

BXAMPI^ES. 

1.  spSs  urbis  dfilendae,  the  hope  of  destroying  the  city;   or, 

audiendl  ctlpidus,  desirous  of  hearing, 

2.  ftqua  fLtilis  est  bibend6,  water  is  useful  for  drinking.   (See 

263.  Obs.  2.) 

3.  ad  diaoendum  pr6penal  stiiniui,  we  are  inclined  to  learn  ;  ox, 

Caesar  pontem  in  Ax^ktl  f&oiendum  oUrat,  Ccesar  (takes 
care  to  have)  has  a  bridge  built  over  the  Arar. 

4.  mens  disoendo  &litur,  the  mind  is  nourished  by  learning,  (See 

263.  Obs.  2.) 

VOCABUI.ARY. 

im-pello,  -pellSre,  -ptUI,  -pulBum,  drive  against,  impede. 

Qxenoo,  crescSrS,  orSvI,  or6tum,  grow,  increase. 

au-fiigio,  ftlgSre,  fiigl,  fHQltuixi,  flee  away. 

p5tior,  -IrX,  -Itus  sum,  take  possession  of. 

ftUquantuB,  -a,  -um,  some. 

pftreo,  pftrSre,  pftrul,  pftrltnm,  obey. 

dfi-Ugo,  -ligSre,  -ISg^  -lectum,  choose  out. 

orSmo,  -Are,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  bum. 

vinoiilum,  -I,  n.,  bond,  fetter. 

EXERCISES. 
Convert  the  following  into  the  gerundive  construction  :  — 
1.  Ars  pueros  ediicandi  difficilis  est.  2.  Dat  operam 
agros  colendd.  3.  Jus  vocandi  senatum.  4.  Galli  legiones 
opprimendi  consilium  ceperunt.  5.  Cupldo  urbem  condendi 
eum  cepit.  6.  Agricola  homines  mlsit  agrum  arandi  causa. 
7.  Ad  eas  res  conficiendum  Orgetorix  deligitur.  8.  Mer- 
catores  ea  important  quae  ad  effeminandum  animos  pertinent. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  In  ambulando  mecum  eogito.  2.  Natandi  ars  utilis 
est.      3.  Ars  civitatem  gubernaudi  difficiUima  est.      4.   In 
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libris  tuis  legendis  hos  tres  dies  cum  multa  voluptate  exegl. 
5.  Ars  civitatis  gubernandae  est  difficHlima.  6.  Proficis- 
cendum^  mih!  erat  illo  ipso  die.  7.  Hostes  in  spem  venerant 
potiendorum  casu'orum.  8.  Caesar  loquendi  finem  facit. 
9.  Asinus  idoneus  est  onera  portando.  10.  Asinus  idoneus 
est  oneribus  portandis.  11.  Catilina  bellum  suscepit  rel- 
publicae  d€lendae  causa.     12.  Ager  colendus  est. 

Sight'Reading» 

STORY  OF  HORATius  {continued). 
Jam  singuli  supererant,  sed  nee  spe  nee  viribus  pares. 

one  on  each  side      survive 

Alterius  erat  intactum  ferro  corpus,   et  geminata  victoria 

untouched  double 

ferox  animus.     Alter  fessum  vulnere  fessum  cursu  trahebat 

weary  running        drag 

corpus.     Nec  illud  proelium  fuit.    Romanus  exsultans  Alba- 

exult 

num  male  sustinentem  arma  conficit,  jacentemque  spoliat. 

holding  up  kill  lying  prostrate        strip 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  stem  of  audio  is  here  audie-. 

2.  The  gerundive  used  impersonally. 

What  is  a  gerund  ?  How  is  the  gerund  declined  ?  What  is  used  as 
the  nominative  of  the  gerund  ?  How  is  the  gerund  formed  ?  Is  the 
gerund  ever  used  in  the  plural  ?  What  is  generally  used  instead  of 
the  gerund  with  its  object  1 

Note  that  the  gerundive  has  three  uses:  (1)  The  predicate  use  with 
the  verb  sum,  to  form  the  passive  periphrastic  conjugation  (286) ;  as, 
urbs  dSlenda  est,  the  city  must  he  destroyed,  see  288.  (2)  The  imper- 
sonal use  (263.  Obs.  3)  in  the  neuter  gender,  with  the  verb  est,  with 
the  same  force  as  above ;  as,  ptLgn&tuin  est  mihi,  /  must  fight  (lit., 
fighting  must  he  done  hy  me).  (3)  The  gerundive  use,  which  is  always 
active  in  meaning,  being  equivalent  to  the  gerund  (see  263).  With 
transitive  verbs  the  personal  construction  is  regularly  used;  as, 
SpistiUa  mih!  est  scrfbenda,  /  must  write  a  letter  (lit.,  a  letter  must  be 
written  by  me). 
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LESSON  LXXVL 
UTTLEOTIOir  AND  SYNTAX  OP  SUPINES. 

EXERCISE    FOR    SIGHT- READING. 

265.  The  Supine  is  a  Verbal  Noun  of  the  Fourth  Declen- 
sion, used  only  in  the  accusative  and  ablative.  The  supine 
in  'um,  sometimes  called  the  Former  Supine,  is  used  only 
after  verbs  of  motion  to  express  purpose,  like  the  English 
infinitive ;  the  supine  in  -il,  sometimes  called  the  Latter 
Supine,  is  used  after  adjectives,  and  rarely  after  verbs,  as 
the  ablative  of  specification, 

1.  The  Supine  has  the  same  form  as  the  neuter  of  the  perfect 
participle ;  the  Fornier  Supine  is  formed  by  adding  -iwn  (or  -sum) 
to  the  present  stem  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th,  and  to  the  verb-stem  of 
the  3d  conjugations  (the  final  letter  of  which  is  generally  modified 
before  t,  ana  in  the  second  conjugation  i  is  inserted  before  t) ; 
the  Latter  Supine  is  formed  by  adding  -ttt  (or  -sti). 

PARADIGM. 


Former  Supine. 

Formation. 

Example. 

En^Ush. 

Verb-stem  +  tom    ■ 

mdnitum 

rectum 

auditum 

to  love, 
to  advise, 
to  rule, 
to  hear. 

Latter  Supine. 

Verb-stem  +  tu 

&matu 
mdnitu 
rectu 
auditu 

to  love,  or  to  be  loved, 
to  advise,  or  to  be  advised, 
to  rule,  or  to  be  ruled, 
to  hear,  or  to  be  heard. 

2.  Uses  of  the  Supine. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ISg^toa  mittunt  r5g3tum  auxllium,  thet/  send  ambassadors  to 

ask  for  aid. 

2.  v6n6runt  p&oem  pStltum,  they  came  to  ask  for  peace. 

3.  id  fSoUe  facta  eat,  this  is  easy  to  do,  or  to  he  done. 
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Ob8.  Note,  in  the  first  two  of  the  foregoing  examples,  that  the 
supines  rdgfttum  and  pStXtum  are  construed  with  mittunt  and 
vSnSrunt,  both  verbs  of  motion ;  these  supines  express  the  purpose 
of  the  motion.  In  Ex.  3  the  supine  is  used  with  the  adjective 
fSoile,  and  answers  the  question  in  what  respect  f  (298.)  Note, 
further,  that  r6gfttiim  and  pdHtum  are  each  followed  by  the 
accusative,  the  same  case  that  the  verbs  rdgo  and  p€to  require. 
The  idioms  are  expressed  in  the  following  rules :  — 

FORMER   SUPINE. 

266.  Rule  XXXVII.  —  The  supine  In  -urn  Is  used 
after  verbs  of  motiony  to  express  the  purpose  of  the 
motion. 

1.  The  supine  in  -um  governs  the  same  case  as  its  verb. 

LATTER   SUPINE. 

267.  Rule  XXXVIII.  —  The  supine  in  -u  is  used 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  adjectives  sigmifyingr  wonder- 
ful, agreeable,  easy  or  difflcuU,  tvorthy  or  unworthy, 
honorable  or  base,  and  the  nouns  fds,  n^fds,  and 
opus* 

1.  The  supine  in  -tl  takes  no  object. 

Obs.  1.  The  future  infinitive  passive  Smfttum  M  is  made  up  of 
the  present  infinitive  passive  of  eo,  I  go,  and  the  supine  in  -um  of 
&ino,  and  is,  literally  translated,  it  is  being  gone  (by  somebody)  to 
love ;  so  that  the  apparent  (or  logical)  subject  is  really  the  gram- 
matical object. 

Obs.  2.  The  supine  in  -um  is  not  very  common ;  only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  verbs,  chiefly  of  the  first  and  third  conjugations, 
have  a  supine ;  the  supine  in  -U  is  still  less  common.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  calling  the  third  stem  the  particivial  stem^  as  Vani9ek 
ana  other  noted  grammarians  have  done. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  LegatI  totius  fere  Galliae  ad  Caesarem  gratulatum 
convenerunt.  2.  Orator  dignus  est  auditu.  3.  Divitiaeus 
Romam  ad  senatum  venit  auxilium  postulatum.  4.  Id  facile 
dictu  est.     5.  Aedul  legato»  ad  Caesarem  mittunt  rogatum 
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auxilium.^  6.  Fas  est  dictu ;  nefas  est  dictu.  7.  Exclusi 
eos,  quos  tu  ad  me  salut&tum  miserSs.  8.  In  urbem  migravi 
habitatum.  9.  Ariovistus  dixit  omnes  Galliae  civitates  ad 
se  oppugnandum  venisse. 

Sight'Meading» 

STORY   OF   HORATIUS   (cOWCZwcfed) . 

Rom&ni  ovantes  ae  gratulantes  Horatium  accipiunt,  et  do- 

r^oice  cheering 

mum  deducunt.   Prmeeps  ibat  Horatius,  trium  fratrum  spolia 

home        conduct  fiiHt  go 

prae  se  gerens.     Cul  obvia  fuit  soror,  quae  desponsa  fuerat 

before  him     bear  him  met  betrothed 

uni  ex  Curiatiis,  visoque  super  umeros  fratris  paludamento 

on 

sponsi,  quod  ipsa  confecerat,  fl§re  et  ermes  solvere  coepit. 

make  hair  tear  begin 

Movit  ferocis  juvenis  animum  comploratio  sororis  in  tanto 

atir  fierce         youth  temper  weeping 

gaudio  publico;    strieto  itaqne  gladio  transfigit  puellam, 

drawn  therefore  aword  slab 

simul  earn  verbis  increpans  :  "  Abi  hine  cum  immaturo  amore 

at  the  same  time  chide  go     hence  untimely  love 

ad  sponsum  tuum,  oblita  fratrum,  oblita  patriae.'*     Sic  eat 

forgetting  (your)  brothers  perish 

quaecumque  Romana  lugebit  hostem. 

whatever 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Accusative  after  rdg&tum. 

What  is  a  gerund  1  What  is  the  gerundive  ?  How  many  cases  has 
the  gerund  1  What  is  used  as  the  nominative  of  the  gerund  ?  Is  the 
gerund  used  in  the  plural  ?  When  is  the  gerundive  used  instead  of  the 
gerund?  Remember  that  the  gerundive  construction  is  preferred  to 
the  gerund  construction,  unless  the  use  of  the  former  would  cause 
ambiguity.  In  connection  with  the  prepositions,  the  gerundive  con- 
struction is  always  used.  What  is  a  supine  ?  How  many  supines  has 
a  Latin  verb  1  From  what  stem  are  they  formed  ?  After  what  verbs 
may  supines  be  usedl  After  what  other  words  may  the  supine  be 
used  ?     Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  supine. 
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LESSON   LXXVII. 
LOCATIVE. 

PLACE   WHITHER?    WHENCE?    WHERE? 

268.  The  name  of  the  place  whither^  tvhence^  and 
where^  regularly  requires  a  preposition. 

1.  The  name  of  the  place  whither,  or  to  which,  regularly  requires 
ad  or  in  with  the  accusative. 

£XAMPIi£S. 

1.  in  Galliam,  into  Gaul, 

2.  in  urbem,  into  the  city, 

3.  ad  urbem,  towards  (the  vicinity  of)  the  city, 

4.  ad  R6mani,  towards  (the  vicinity  of)  Rome. 

Obs.  Note  that  at,  meaning  near,  not  in,  is,  with  all  names  of 
places,  to  be  translated  by  ad  or  apud,  with  the  accusative. 

2.  The  name  of  the  place  whence^  or  from  which,  regularly 
requires  a,  ab,  d§,  S,  or  ex,  with  the  ablative. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  ab  urbe,  away  from  the  city. 

2.  ex  Africa, /rom  (out  of)  Africa, 

3.  ex  oppid6,  from  the  town, 

4.  a  R6ma, /rom  about  (the  vicinity  of)  Rome, 

3.  The  name  of  the  place  where,  or  in  which,  regularly  requires 
in  with  the  ablative. 

EXAMPIiBS. 

1.  in  Gallia,  in  Gaul,  3.  in  Africa,  in  Africa. 

2.  in  porttl,  in  the  harbor,        4.  in  castris,  in  the  camp, 

Karnes  of  Flaces. 

269.  Rule  XXXIX.  —  Relations  of  place  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  noun  with  a  preposition;  but  with 
names  of  towns  and  small  islands,  and  also  with 
ddmus,  ru8f  and  a  few  other  words,  the  preposition 
is  omitted,  and 

PLACE   TO   WHICH. 

1.  The  name  of  the  place  whither,  or  to  which,  is  put  in  the 
Accusative. 
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PLACE    FROM   WHICH. 

2.  The  name  of  the  place  whence,  or  from  which,  is  put  in  the 
Ablative. 

PLACE    LN   WHICH. 

3.  The  name  of  the  place  where,  or  in  which,  takes  the  Locative. 


270.  The  Locative  has  the  same  form  as  the  Dative  in 
the  first  and  third  declensions ;  in  the  second  declension  it 
has  the  same  form  as  the  Genitive.  In  the  plural  of  all  three 
declensions,  Dative,  Locative,  and  Ablative  are  alike. 


BXAMPIiES. 


Sing.  1st  Decl.  R5ma,  Rome ; 


Locative. 
RSmae,  at  Rome, 


2d 
3d 
Plur,  1st 
2d 
3d 


Bmndlsiam,  Brundisium;  Bnindlsil,  at  Brundisium. 
Karthftgo,  Carthage  ;  Karthftglnt  at  Carthage, 

AXtAndie,  Athens  ;  lL\h.^vSB,  at  Athens. 

Delphi,  Delphi;  DelphXs,  at  Delphi, 

Cillr68,  Cures ;  Ctlrlbua,  at  Cures, 


1.  A  similar  construction  is  used  with  the  words :  — 


d6mum,  home ; 
rfUi,  into  the  country; 
d5m6s,  home. 


d5ml,  at  home, 

rtlrl  (e),  in  the  country. 

mllXtiae,  in  military  service, 

belli,  abroad, 

hiUnI,  on  the  ground. 


d5m6,  from  home ; 
rClre(-I),  from  the 

country  ; 

terra,  hy  land. 

mftrl,  hy  sea. 

2.  That  is  — 

a,  D5mu8  in  both  numbers,  and  rtts  in  the  singular,  are  put  after 
verbs  of  motion  m  the  accusative,  like  names  of  towns,  without  a  pre- 
position ;  but  if  a  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  limits  d6mum,  the 
preposition  in  or  ad  may  be  used,  as  in  ddmum  meam,  to  my  house, 

h.  The  ablatives  d6m5,  htlm5,  rtire,  are  used  like  the  names  of 
towns,  to  denote  the  place  from  which, 

c.  The  ablatives  16c6,  16cIb,  parte,  partlbua,  deztrSl,  on  the  right, 
laev&,  ainistrft,  on  the  left  hand,  terrS,  on  land,  and  m&rl,  on  sea, 
especially  when  they  are  modified  by  adjectives,  are  often  used  like 
names  of  towns,  without  a  preposition. 

d.  The  forms  d6ml  (gen.  ddmtls),  at  home,  belli  (used  with 
d5ml),  abroad,  mlUtiae,  in  military  service,  htUnl,  on  the  ground, 
being  locatives,  take  no  preposition. 
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Examples  Illustrating  the  Uses  of  the  Locative  :  — 

1.  in  Galliam  oontendit,  he  hastens  into  Gaul, 

2.  ab  urbe  vSnit,  he  came  from  the  city. 

3.  Srat  in  Galli&  ISgio  una,  one  legion  was  in  Gaul. 

4.  R5mani  v6nit,  he  came  to  Rome. 

5.  d5mum  vSnit,  he  came  home. 

6.  R6m&  v6nit,  he  came  from  Rome. 

7.  d5m5  dfbcSrat,  he  had  brought  from  home. 

8.  R5mae  vixit,  he  lived  at  Rome. 

9.  CdrinthI  puSros  ddcSbat,  he  taught  boys  at  Corinth. 

10.  nihil  d6ml  gestum  est,  nothing  has  been  done  at  home. 

11.  d6mi  militiaeque,  m^i  atque  terrft,  at  home  and  abroad, 

on  land  and  07i  sea. 

Obs.  1.  In  the  foregoing  examples  note  that  1, 2,  and  3  illustrate 
the  general  rule ;  in  Exs.  I,  6,  and  8,  the  words  denoting  the  place 
to  which,  the  place  from  which,  and  the  place  at  which,  are  names  of 
towns,  and  the  preposition  is  therefore  omitted.  In  Exs.  6  and  7 
d5mum  and  d5mo  are  in  the  accusative  and  ablative  without  a 
preposition.  In  Ex.  11  the  locative  forms  ddml  and  mHitiae  are 
used  without  a  preposition,  and  also  m&xl  and  terrft.  Note  that 
in  the  first  and  third  declensions  the  locative  is  the  same  as  the 
dative ;  in  the  second  declension  it  takes  the  form  of  the  genitive. 
In  the  plural  of  all  three  declensions,  dative  locative,  and  ablative 
are  alike. 

Supplementary  Examples :  — 

1.  in  Gall6nini  flnlbus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gauls. 

2.  &  Gallift  contendit,  he  hastens  away  from  Gaul. 

3.  R6mam  pr6fectus  est,  he  set  out  for  Rome. 

4.  R5m&  pr5feotus  est,  he  set  out  from  Rome. 

5.  RSmae  vixit,  he  lived  at  Rome. 

6.  AthSnls  vIxit,  he  lived  at  Athens, 

7.  d5ml  vizit,  he  lived  at  home. 

8.  Karthaglni  (e)  vIxit,  he  lived  at  Carthage. 

9.  AthSnIs  ftlgiunt,  they  flee  from  Athens.  , 

10.  Brundlsil  vixit,  he  lived  at  Brundisium. 

11.  d6muni  vSnit,  he  came  home. 

12.  d5ni5  pr6fectuB,  having  set  out  from  home. 

13.  mlXes  htlmi  jS.c§bat,  the  soldier  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

14.  belli  dbmlque,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
16.  ddml  mllltiaeque,  at  home  and  abroad. 

16.  terra  mSrlque  (seldom  mSrl  et  terrft),  by  land  and  sea. 
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Obs.  2.  Note  that  when  we  wish  to  express  simplv  motion 
towards  a  place,  or  that  one  is  near,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  place, 
prepositions  must  be  used,  even  with  names  of  towns  and  small 
islands,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  whether  Rfimam 
Ivit  meant  he  went  to  RomCy  or  towards  Rome;  or  R6m&  vSnit, 
he  came  from  Rome,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

BXAMPLES. 

1.  R6inam  profeotus  est,  he  went  to  Rome; 

ad  R6mam  pr6fectas  est,  he  set  out  towards  Rome, 

2.  GN^n&vam  pervfinit,  he  came  to  Geneva  ; 

ad  GN^nftvam  perv&iit,  he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva. 

3.  C&pu&  vSnit,  he  came  from  Capua; 

ft  C&pu3  vSnit,  he  came  from  about  Capua. 

271.  The  loay  or  road  by  which  is  put  in  the  ablative 
without  a  preposition. 

EXAMFIiBS. 

1.  Aureiift  via  pr5feotu8  est,  he  set  out  by  the  Aurelian  way. 

2.  ezeroltum  v&d6  transdfLcit,  he  leads  his  army  across  by  a  ford. 

VOCABUI^ART. 

hiems,  -Smis,  f.,  winter.  at-tiiigo,-tiiigSre,-tigX,-tactuiii, 

inXtus,  -a,  -am,  (part,  of  ineo),  touch. 

having  begun.  strSpItus,  -fis,  m.,  noise. 

AthSnae,  -ftrtim,  f.,  Athens.  ab-do,    -dSre,    -didl,  -ditum, 

dS-fendo,  -dSre,  -dl,  -sum,  ward  hide,  conceal. 

off,  defend.  c5n-cIdo,-cIdSre,-cIdI,-cIsum, 

im-pSdio,  -Ire,  -IvI  or  -11,  -Itimi,  cut  to  pieces,  kill. 

entangle,  impede.  per-solvo,     -solvSre,     -solvl, 

cai&mltas,  -atis,  f.,  loss,  calamity.  -s51fltum,  pay,  render. 

oon-sSquor,  -qui,  -cfltus  sum,  rSpenHnus,  -a,  -um,    sudden, 

dep.,  follow  after.  unlooked  for. 
j&ceo,  -fire,  -ul,  -Itum,  lie. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Consul  in  Italiam  profeotus  est.  2.  Cicero  profeotus 
est  Athenas,  in  urbera^  celeberrimam.  3.  Consul  Roma 
Athenas  profeotus  est.  4.  Caesar  Romam  profeotus  est. 
5.  Puer  veniebat  domum.    6.  Puer  profectus  est  rus.    7.  Cas- 
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tris  se  tenuit.  8.  Vir  multos  annos  domi  vTxit.  9.  Miles 
humi  jacebat.  10.  Atticus,  Ciceronis  amicus,  multos  annos 
Athenis  vixit.  11.  Karthagini  reges  creabantur.  12.  Mag- 
nas  res  Pompejus  domi  militiaeque,  terra  manque  gessit. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Caesar  came  to  the  camp.     2.  Caesar  came  into  Gaul. 

3.  Caesar  came  from  Gaul.     4.  The  consul  lived  at  Rome. 

5.  The  consul  came  from  Rome  to  Athens.  6.  Caesar  came 
into  Italy.  7.  The  boy  set  out  for  home.  8.  In  the  summer 
my  friends  and  I  shall  depart  from  Rome.  9.  I  shall  set  out 
for  Miletus,  they  will  set  out  for  Athens.  10.  In  the  first 
watch,  the  soldiers  departed  from  the  camp  with  a  great 
tumult.  11.  Caesar  set  out  for  Rome.  12.  Caesar  set  out 
from  Rome.  13.  Caesar  wished  to  be  first  at  Rome.  14.  I 
will  depart  into  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  summer. 
15.  My  friend  lived  many  years  at  Athens.  16.  Your  friend 
lived  many  years  at  my  house.  17.  Man}'  apples  lay  on  the 
ground. 

Supplementary  Exercises :  — 

1.  I  will  dwell  at  Athens,  but  you  at  Rome.  2.  Many 
great  generals  were  born  at  Rome.     3.  He  died  at  Corinth. 

4.  The  soldiers  lie  on  the  ground  in  summer.  5.  Caesar, 
(when  he  was)  made  quaestor,  hastened  from  Italy  to  Spain. 

6.  He  came  into  Italj'.  7.  They  were  with  me  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.     8.  He  returned  from  the  city  to  the  country. 

9.  I  have   lived   at  Athens,   at   Rome,   and   at   Carthage. 

10.  When  the  speech  had  been  delivered,  Caesar  departed. 

11.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  12.  In 
Caesar's  consulship,  the  Germans  crossed  the  Rhine. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  If  urbs  or  oppidum  is  added  in  apposition,  the  preposition  in 
must  be  used. 

How  is  the  place  to  which  expressed  ?  The  place  from  which  ?  The 
place  at  which,  or  where  ?  With  names  of  towns,  liow  is  the  place  to 
which,  the  place  from  which,  and  the  place  at  which  expressed  ?     With 
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nouns  of  the  first  declension,  what  form  does  the  locative  take  ?  Write 
the  locative  of  R6ma,  AthSnae,  ThSbae.  With  nouns  of  the  third 
declension,  what  form  does  the  locative  take  ?  Write  the  locative  of 
CurSs,  G&dSa,  Karth^go.  With  nouns  of  the  second  declension, 
what  form  does  the  locative  take  ?  Write  the  locative  of  ArgI  (pi.)» 
Delphi  (pl.)>  Cdrinthus.  With  all  plural  nouns,  what  form  does  the 
locative  take  ?  Write  the  locative  of  Athenae,  ArgI,  Thebae,  Cflr6s, 
Delphi.  Write  the  Latin  for  at  home,  on  the  r/round,  at  Athens,  at  Rome, 
at  CureSf  at  Corinth,  at  Carthage.  Is  the  preposition  ever  expressed 
with  names  of  towns  ?  When,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Write  in  Latin : 
he  went  to  Home ;  he  went  towards ,  or  near,  Rome ;  he  came  from  Rome ; 
he  came  from  (the  neighborhood  of)  Rome. 


LESSON  LXXVIII. 

SUBJUNOTIVE    MODE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    OF   5(/Jf.  -  DATIVE   OF    POSSESSOR. 

Obs.  1.  The  verb  asserts  action  or  being.  The  Modes  of  the 
verb  are  used  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  the  action  or  being  is 
asserted.  The  Indicative  Mode  asserts  the  action  or  being  as  a 
fact ;  as,  /  lorite.  Here  writing  is  asserted  as  an  actual  fact.  The 
Imperative  Mode  asserts  the  action  not  as  an  actual  or  possible 
fact,  but  as  a  command ;  as,  James,  write  the  letter.  Writing  is  not 
asserted  as  a  fact,  but  James  is  ordered  to  make  it  a  fact.  The 
Subjunctive  Mode  is  used  to  express  the  action  or  being  not  as  a 
fact,  but  as  merely  conceived,  or  thought  of;  as,  if  I  should  write. 
Here  writing  is  asserted  not  as  an  actual  fact,  but  only  as  thought  of 
or  conceived  in  the  mind,  without  regard  to  its  becoming  an  actual 
fact.  So  with  I  may  write ;  irriting  is  not  asserted  as  an  actual  fact, 
but  only  as  a  possible  or  doubtful  fact.  As  the  assertions  of  fact 
are  made  more  often  in  principal  sentences,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
indicative  chiefly  is  used  in  such  clauses ;  but  the  subjunctive  is 
used,  even  in  independent  clauses,  to  express  an  action  doubtfully 
or  indirectly,  or  to  represent  it  as  possible,  not  as  real. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  aint  be&tl,  may  they  he  happy. 

2.  SmSmus  patriam,  let  us  love  our  country. 

3.  quid  f  &oiam,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

'   Obs.  2.    The  subjunctive  in  Ex.  1  expresses  a  wish,  representing 
the  action  as  desired ;  the  indicative  would  assert  as  a  fact  that  they 
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are  happy.  Ex.  2  expresses  a  command  indirectly,  ue,  commanding 
an  act  in  which  the  first  or  third  person  is  to  be  the  actor;  the 
imperative  is  used  to  express  a  direct  command.  The  question  in 
Ex.  3  implies  douhty  or  uncertainty,  and  hence  the  subjunctive  is 
used.  The  indicative  is  used  in  asking  questions  that  do  not 
imply  doubt. 

Obs.  3.  The  pupil  should  note  that  may,  can,  must,  might,  could, 
would,  should,  when  denoting  emphasis  or  contrast,  or  meaning  per- 
mission or  duty,  are  not  the  signs  of  the  subjunctive,  but  require 
separate  verbs ;  as,  the  soldiers  can  Jight,  meaning  the  soldiers  are 
able  to  fight  —  militSs  pUgnSLre  possunt.  May  and  might  are  usually 
rendered  by  the  proper  tenses  of  licet ;  can  and  could,  by  posstim ; 
must  and  should,  by  dportet,  nScesse  est,  or  the  gerundive. 

Obs.  4.  The  translations  of  the  subjunctive  mode  given  below 
in  connection  with  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  are  the  most 
common  meanings  when  used  in  independent  sentences.  The 
meanings  in  dependent  sentences  will  be  illustrated  in  the  exercises 
further  on. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MODE. 


Present. 

Sins^ular. 

Plural. 

1.  sim,  /  may  he. 

2.  sis,  thou  mayst  be. 

3.  sit,  he  may  be. 

simus,  we  may  he, 
sitis,  you  may  be. 
sint,  they  may  be. 

Imperfect. 

1.  essem,  /  shotdd  be. 

2.  esses,  thou  wouldst  be. 

3.  esset,  he  would  be. 

essemus,  we  should  be. 
essetis,  you  would  be. 
essent,  they  would  he. 

Perfect. 

1.  faerim,  /  may  have  been. 

2.  faeris,  thou  mayst  have  been. 

3.  fuerit,  he  may  have  been. 

faerimns,  we  may  have  been, 
fueritis,  you  may  have  been, 
fuerint,  they  may  have  been. 

Pluperfect. 

1.  fiiissem,  /  should  have  been. 

2.  faisses,  thou  wouldst  have  been, 

3.  fuisset,  he  would  have  been. 

fuissemns,  we  should  have  been. 
fuissetis,  you  would  have  been. 
fuissent,  they  would  have  been. 

StTBJt'NCTIVK  MODE. 
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Imperative. 

Pres.  2.  es,  l>€  tliou. 
FuT.   2.   esto,  thou  shall  he. 
3.   esto,  he  shall  be. 

este,  be  ye. 
estote,  ye  shall  be. 
sunto,  they  shall  be. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Pres.  esse,  to  be. 

Perf.  fnisse,  to  have  been. 

FuT.    fatums  esse,  or  fore,  to 

be  about  to  be. 

f&taras,  -a,  -um,  about  to  l>e. 

Obs.  5.  The  subjunctive  is  sometimes  translated  by  the  English 
Indicative ;  sometimes  by  the  Potential,  with  the  auxiliaries  may, 
might,  would,  should:  sometimes  by  the  Subjunctive;  sometimes  by 
the  Infinitive ;  and  it  is  often  used  for  the  Imperative,  especially  in 
prohibitions. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  com  Sim,  since  I  am.  5.  adsum  ut  videam,  I  am  here 

2.  sim,  may  I  he,  to  see  (that  I  may  see). 

3.  si  essem,  if  I  were.  6.  slmus,  let  us  he,  may  we  he. 

4.  nS  fudris,  he  thou  not.  7.  si  fudrit,  if  he  should  have  been, 

Obs.  6.  The  Present  Imperative  has  no  first  or  third  person. 
If  it  is  required,  in  an  imperative  sentence,  to  use  the  first  or  third 
person,  the  subjunctive  is  to  be  used ;  as, 


Sinipilar. 

Plural. 

1.  sim,  let  me  be. 

2.  es,  be  thou. 

3.  fdi,  let  him  {her,  it)  be. 

simus,  let  us  be. 
este,  be  ye. 
sint,  let  them  be. 

272.  Instead  of  the  regular  forms  of  the  Imperfect  Sub- 
junctive, and  the  Future  Infinitive  of  sum,  the  following 
are  frequently  used :  — 


Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

II    il    II 

f5rent  —  essent 

Future  Infinitive. 

fore  =  futurus  esse 
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273.  Dative  of  Possessor. 

EXAMPI.ES. 

1.  est  mlhi  liber,  /  have  a  hook  (among  other  things)  ;  or, 

2.  liber  est  meus,  the  hook  is  mine  (and  no  one  else's)  ;  or, 

3.  h&beo  librum,  /  have,  I  hold,  I  keep,  a  hook. 

Obs.  From  the  foregoing  examples  the  pupil  will  notice  that 
possession  may  be  expressed  in  three  different  ways;  the  dative 
emphasizes  the  possessor,  and  is  the  usual  way  of  expressing  simple 
possession.     The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

DATIVE    OF    POSSESSOR. 

274.  Rule  XL.  —  The  dative  of  the  possessor  is 
used  with  the  verb  sum. 

VOCABUIiARY. 

obses,  -idis,  m.  &  f,,  hostage, 

creo,  -are,  -Slvi,  4Ltiim,  make,  choose,  elect. 

persuadeo,  -suadSre,  -suSsI,  -su&aum,  convince,  persuade. 

divido,  -vidSre,  -visi,  -visum,  separate,  divide. 

Alldbr6gSB,  -um,  m.,  the  Allohroges. 

testis,  -is,  M.  &  F.,  witness. 

contineo,  -tinSre,  -tinui,  -tentum,  hold  in,  hound. 

Sger,  agri,  M.,Jield. 

IScus,  -us,  M.,  lake. 

Aeduus,  -T,  m.,  an  u^duan. 

influo,  -fluSre,  -flfixl,  -fLvosMm.^  flow  into. 

EXERCISES. 

Tell  the  Mode,  Tense,  Number,  and  Person  of  the  fol- 
lowing ;  parse  each  word :  — 

1.  Este,  est,  sunt.  2.  Ero,  sitis,  esset.  3.  Eramus, 
sumus,  esset.  4.  Fuerit,  fuissemus,  sint.  5.  Fuit,  es, 
sim.  6.  Fuere,  fueramus,  essent.  7.  Esse,  fuisse,  sunto. 
8.  Forent,  fuerit,  forera.  9.  Esses,  estis,  essetis.  10.  Multi 
miM  sunt  libri.  11.  Sex  nobis  fili!  sunt.  12.  Caesari  erant 
multae  legion  es  et  fideles  amici. 
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FERST   OONJUGATION.-SUBJUlfOTIVE    MODE. 

275.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  Active  are 
formed  from  the  present  stem ;  the  Perfect  and  Phiperfect 
from  the  perfect  stem,  by  adding  the  verbal  endings. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOD£.  —  ACTIVE. 


Present. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1.  amem,  may  I  love. 

2.  ames,  love  thou. 

3.  amet,  let  him  love. 

amemus,  let  us  love. 
ametis,  love  ye. 
ament,  let  them  love. 

Imperfect. 

1.  amarem,  /  should  love. 
3.  amaret,  he  would  love. 

amaremus,  we  should  love. 
amaretis,  you  would  love. 
Smarent,  they  would  love. 

Perfect. 

1.  ftmaverim,  /  may  have  loved. 

2.  amaveris,  thou  mayst  have  loved. 

amaveritis,  you  may  have  loved. 
amaverint,  they  may  have  loved. 

Pluperfect. 

1.  amavissem,  I  should  have  loved. 

2.  amavisses,  thou  wouldst  have  I'd. 

3.  amavisset,  he  would  have  loved. 

amavissemus,  we  should  have  loved. 
amavissetis,  you  would  have  loved. 
amavissent,  they  would  have  loved. 

1 .  The  Analysis  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the 
Active  Voice  is  as  follows  :  — 

Pres.  Subj.  :  Pres.  st.  ^UnS-  (a  changed  to  e)     +  personal  endings. 
Impf.  Subj.  :        "        ^Una-     +  tense  sign  -re-  +        "  " 

Perf.  Subj.  :         "        ^UnSvi-  +  tense  sign  -ri-  -|-         "  " 

Plup.  Subj.:        "        ainavl-  + tense  sign -88e--f        "  " 
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2.  Translation  of  the  Subjunctive:  — 

1.  ^Unet,  let  him  love, 

2.  SmSnius,  let  us  love. 

3.  cum  vSnisset,  when  he  had  come,  or  having  come. 

4.  si  Caesar  pUgnet,  ifCcesar  (should)  Jight. 

5.  SI  Caesar  esset  duz,  if  Ccesar  were  leader, 

6.  &in&vdrit,  suppose  he  (has)  loved, 

7.  cum  ^Un&vSrit,  since  he  loved, 

8.  cIvSs  mei  sint  beaii,  may  mg /ellow^itizens  he  happy. 

9.  nS^  audiat,  let  him  not  hear, 

VOCABULARY. 

trans-grddior,  -grddl,  -gressus  sum,  dep.,  cross, 

eztrS,  prep,  and  adv.,  outside  of,  beyond. 

incrSdlbHis,  -e,  incredible. 

jungo,  jungSre,  jun^,  junctum,  Join,  unite, 

s&gitt&rius,  -ii,  m.,  archer, 

ezcelsus,  -a,  -um,  lojly. 

consanguineus,  -a,  -um,  related  by  blood,  kindred, 

in-fluG,  -fluSre,  -flux!,  -^uxxiia,  Jlow  into;  empty. 

impSdItus,  -a,  -um,  part.,  hindered.  ' 

EXERCISES. 
Tell  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  following  : 
1.  Amaret,   amemus,   amet.      2.  Amavissem,  amaverint, 

amarent.     3.  Laudaret,  laudavissent,  laudaverit.     4.  Vocet, 

vocarent,   vocavissent.      5.    Vulneres,  vulneret,  vulnerent. 

6.  Exspectemus,  exspectaremus,  exspectavissepaus.    7.  R6- 

gem,  rogaverim,  rogavissem. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  N6  may  be  an  adverb,  as  nS  &met,  let  him  not  love ;  n6  may  be  a 
conjunction,  as  nS  comjne&tu  pr5hibSr6tur,  castrls  Iddneum 
Idcuxn  dSlSgit,  he  chose  a  suitable  place  for  a  campy  that  he  might  not  be 
cut  off  from  supplies  (i.e.  lest  he  should  be  cut  off,  etc.) ;  ne  is  an  inter- 
rogative particle  (always  an  enclitic),  as  audlvitne,  does  he  hear? 

How  many  tenses  has  the  subjunctive?  How  is  the  imperfect 
formed  ? 
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SUBJTJNOTIVE  OF  THE  FOUE  OONJUGATIONS. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

276.  The  inflection  of  the  Subjunctive  Active  of  the  four 
conjugations  is  as  follows :  — 

PARTtAL    PARADIGM. 


Present.                                                      | 

1.  amem 

moneam 

regam 

audiam 

2.  &mes 

mdneas 

regas 

audias 

3.  &met 

moneat 

rggat 

audiat 

1.  &memas 

mdneamus 

regamns 

audiamas 

2.  &meti8 

moneatis 

rggatis 

audiatis 

3.  &ment 

mdneant 

rggant 

audiant 

Imperfect. 

1.  &marem 

mdnerem 

rSgerem 

audirem 

mdneres 

regeres 

andirea 

3.  amaret 

mdnenet 

regeret 

audiret 

1.  amaremus 

moneremus 

regeremus 

audiremus 

moneretis 

r^geretis 

audiretis 

3.  Ilmarent 

monerent 

regerent 

audirent 

Perfect. 

1.  Ilmaverim 

monuerim 

rexgrim 

audiverim 

2.  ^maveris 

mdnueris 

rexeris 

audiveris 

3.  lUnaverit 

mdnuerit 

rexerit 

aadiverit 

1.  limaverimas 

mdnuerimus 

rexerimus 

audiverlmus 

2.   amaveritis 

monueritis 

rexeritis 

audiveritis 

3.  an&vgrint 

mdnaerint 

rexSrint 

audiv^rint 

Plvperi 

FECT. 

audivissem 

1.   amavissem 

mdnuissem 

rexissem 

2.  Sjnavisses 

mdnuisses 

rexisses 

andivisses 

3.  amavisset 

mdnuisset 

rexisset 

audivisset 

1.   imavissemus 

mdnuissemus 

rexissemus 

aadivissemus 

2.  amavissetis 

monuissetis 

rexissetis 

avdivissetis 

3.  amavissent 

monuissent 

rexissent 

audivissent 
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VOCABULARY. 


rStis,  -is,  F.,  raft. 

stStuo,  st&tugre,  st&tul,  stS- 

t^tum,  iilace  at. 
stStiira,  -ae,  f.,  size^  statue. 
nihil   (indecl.   neut.   noun), 

nothing. 


lSnitft8,4ltis,  f.,  softness,  smoothness. 
im-pSdio,  -ire,  -ivi   or  -il,  -itum, 

hinder. 
funditor,  -oris,  m.,  slinger. 
linter,  -tris,  f.,  boat. 
calvus,  -a,  -um,  bald. 


EXERCISES. 
Tell  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  following : 
1.  Moneat,  moneremus,  monerent.  2.  Monuerim,  monu- 
issem,  monuissent.  3.  Habeam,  habeant,  haberent.  4.  De- 
leret,  deleverim,  delevissem.  5.  Doceat,  doeeret,  docuerit. 
6.  Regat,  regeret,  rexerit.  7.  Regamus,  regeremus,  rexe- 
rimus.  8.  Mittamus,  mitterent,  misissent.  9.  Contendas, 
contenderes,  contenderis.  10.  Ducant,  ducerent,  duxerint, 
duxissent.  11.  Vincat,  vicerit,  vieisset.  12.  Audiat, 
audiret,  audiverit.  13.  Audivisset,  audiremus,  audiant. 
14.  Munias,  munires,  muniveris.  15.  Veniatis,  veniretis, 
veneritis. 


LESSON   LXXXI. 

VEEBS.-SUBJUNOTIVE  PASSIVE. 

277.  The  inflection  of  the  Subjunctive  Passive  of  the  four 
conjugations  is  as  follows  :  — 

PARTIAL    PARA1>IGM. 


Present. 

1.  &mer 

mdnear 

r§gar 

andiar 

2.  &meris,  or -re 

mSnearis,  or  -re 

rSgaris,  or  -re 

aadiaris,  or  -re 

3.  &metur 

mdneatur 

regatur 

audiatnr 

1.  §,memur 

moneamur 

regamur 

andiamnr 

2.  §,meiMni 

mdneamini 

rggamini 

audiamini 

3.  amentur 

mdneantar             regantnr 

audiantur 
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Imperfect. 

1.  &marer 

mdnerer 

regerer 

audirer 

monereris,  or  -re 

regereris,  -re 

audireris,or-re 

mdneretur 

reg^retnr 

audirejiur 

1.  &maremar 

mdneremur 

rSgeremur 

audiremur 

2.  ^marenunl 

mdneremini 

regSremini 

audiremini 

3.  amarentur 

mdnerentur 

regerentur 

audirentur 

Perfect. 

1.  &matas  sim 

mdnitas  sim 

rectns  sim 

auditus  sim 

2.  &matas  sis 

mdnitus  sis 

rectus  sis 

auditus  sis 

3.  &matas  sit 

mdidtas  sit 

rectus  sit 

auditus  sit 

1.  &]natr  simas 

mdidti  simus 

recti  simus 

auditi  Eomus 

2.  amati  sitis 

mdniH  edtis 

recti  atis 

auditi  sitis 

3.  SusxaU  sint 

mdidti  sint 

recti  sint 

auditi  sint 

Pluperi 

'ECT. 

1.  ^matus  essem 

mdnitas  essem 

rectus  essem 

auditus  essem 

2.  &matas  esses 

mdnitns  esses 

rectus  esses 

auditus  esses 

3.  Ilmatns  esset 

mdnitns  esset 

rectus  esset 

auditus  esset 

1.  &]naii  essemus 

mdidti  essemns 

recti  essemus 

auditi  essemus 

2.  lUnati  essetis 

mdidti  essetis 

recti  essetis 

auditi  essetis 

3.  &mati  essent 

mdniti  essent 

recti  essent 

auditi  essent 

EXERCISES. 
Tell  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  following  : 
1.  Ametur,  amarentur,  amatus  sit,  amatus  esset.  2.  Ame- 
mur,  amaremur,  amati  simus,  amati  essemus.  3.  Lauder, 
laudarer,  laudatus  sim,  laudatus  essem.  4.  Educeris,  educa- 
reris,  educatus  sis,  educatus  esses.  5.  Vocemur,  vocaremur, 
vocati  simus,  vocati  essemus.  6.  Moneamur,  moneremur, 
moniti  simus,  moniti  essemus.  7.  Docear,  docerer,  doctus 
sim.  8.  Habeantur,  haberentur,  habitus  sit.  9.  Regatur, 
regeretur,  rectus  sit,  rectus  esset.  10.  Mittamur,  mitteremur, 
missus  sit.  11.  Vincar,  vincantur,  vincerentur.  12.  Dicatur, 
dicti  simus.  13.  Audiatur,  audlretur,  auditus  sit.  14.  Mii- 
niamini,  munirentur,  muniti  simus.  15.  Puniatur,  puniretur, 
punlti  essent. 
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LESSON   LXXXII. 
SUBJUNOTIVE   IN  IKDEPENDEUT  SENTENOES. 

IMPERATIVE. 

278.  The  Latin  Subjunctive  has  two  principal  uses :  — 

I.  It  is  used  in  Independent  Sentences  to  express  — 

1.  A  Wish  (^Optative  Subjunctive)  ;  negative  is  n6. 

2.  An  Exhortation  or  a  Mild  Command,  chiefly  in  Prohibitions 

(Hortatory  Subjunctive)  ,  negative  is  n6. 

3.  A  Question  of  Doubt  or  of  Deliberation  (Dubitative  or  Deliber- 

ative Subjunctive) ;  negative  is  n6. 

4.  An  Action  as  Possible,  not  as  Real  (Potential  Subjunctive); 

negative  is  n6n. 

5.  A  Concession  (Concessive  Subjunctive)  ;  negative  is  nS. 

II.  It  is  used  in  Dependent  Clauses  to  express  — 

1.  Condition  (Conditional  Clause^  see  325). 

2.  Comparison  (Comparative  Clause,  see  327). 

3.  Concession  (Concessive  Clause,  see  328). 

4.  Purpose  (Final  Clause,  see  321). 

5.  Result  (Consecutive  Clause,  see  322). 

6.  Characteristic  (Relative  Clause,  see  323). 

7.  Cause  (Causal  Clause,  see  330). 

8.  Time  (Temporal  Clause,  see  331). 

9.  Indirect  Question  (Interrogative  Clause,  see  342) . 

a.  The  Subjunctive  is  also  used  in  relative  clauses  (see  355), 
in  intermediate  clauses  (see  359),  and  in  subordinate  clauses  in 
Indirect  Discourse  (see  346). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  (iitlnam)  inllitfiB  forti5r6s  fuisseut,  would  that  the  soldiers 

had  been  brave, 

2.  pftgnSmus,  let  us  fight, 

3.  pftguet,  let  him  fight. 

4.  nS  pUgnSmus,  let  us  not  fight, 

5.  quid  f &cSreni,  what  was  I  to  do  f 

6.  Sgo  censeam,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  or  I  should  think. 

7.  sit  clSrus  Sclpi5,  granted  that  Scipio  be  renowned. 
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Obs.  Ex.  1  expresses  a  wish,  and  the  verb  is  therefore  in  the  Op- 
tative Subjunctive ;  fitinam,  would  that,  0  that,  frequently  precedes 
the  optative  subjunctive ;  the  negative  particle  is  n6.  Note,  further, 
that  the  present  and  perfect  imply  that  the  wish  may  be  fulfilled ; 
the  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  that  the  wish  is  not  fulfilled,  —  the 
imperfect  representing  an  unfulfilled  wish  in  present  time,  tlie 
pluperfect  in  past  time.  Exs.  2  and  3  express  a  mild  command, 
commanding  an  act  in  which  the  first  or  third  person  is  the  actor ; 
the  verbs  are  in  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive ;  the  negative  particle  is 
n6,  not  nSn.  Ex.  4  expresses  a  Prohibition.  Ex.  5  asks  a  delibera- 
tive or  doubtful  question ;  the  verb  is  in  the  Dubitative  or  Delibera- 
tive Subjunctive.  Ex.  6  makes  a  cautious,  polite,  or  modest  statement, 
and  the  verb  is  in  the  Potential  Subjunctive.  Ex.  7  expresses  a 
concession,  and  the  Concessive  Subjunctive  is  used. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Scnbamus.  2.  Ne  scribamus.  3.  Laudemus  nomen 
Dei.  4.  Mali*  secernant  se  a  bonis.*  5.  Utinam  pater 
veniat.  6.  Amemus.  7.  Veniamus  in  urbem.  8.  Sint 
beata.^  9.  Utinam  magister  discipulos  laudet.  10.  Utinam 
magister  discipulos  laudaret.  11.  Utinam  in  litore  maris 
ambularem.     12.  Utinam  magister  discipulos  laudavisset. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Let  us  love  our  country.  2.  Let  us  praise  our  friends. 
3.  May  you  be  happy.  4.  Do  not  write  the  letter.  5.  Would 
that  he  were  present.  6.  May  the  pupil  study.  7.  May 
the  teacher  praise  the  pupils.  8.  Would  that  the  teacher 
praised  the  pupils.  9.  Would  that  the  teacher  had  praised 
the  pupils.     10.  Let  him  walk  with  his  friends. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  See  83.  4. 

2.  Note  that  (1)  when  the  ivish  is  for  something  future,  the  present 
subjunctive  is  used,  hut  the  perfect  may  be  used;  (2)  when  it  is  for 
something /)resen<,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used;  (3)  when  it  is  for 
something  past,  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  used.  As  the  present  and 
^)ast  cannot  be  changed,  the  wish  expressed  by  these  tenses  is  unfulfilled. 

Mention  the  chief  uses  of  the  subjunctive.  Give  the  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  in  independent  clauses.  What  negative  is  used  with  the 
subjunctive  ?  What  with  the  imperative  ?  How  many  persons  has 
the  imperative  I     How  is  a  future,  a  present,  and  a  past  wish  expressed  ? 
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SYNOPSIS    FOR    REVIEW. 


Subjunctive  in 

Independent 

Sentences 


1.  Optative    . 

2.  Hortatory, 


3.  Dubitattvey  or 
Deliberative.  . 


4.  Potential  . 

5.  Concessive 


.  Wishes, 
f  Exhortations. 
■I  Commands. 
[^  Prohibitions. 
'  Questions  of  — 

Doubt. 

Deliberation. 

Indignation. 

Impossibility. 

f  Cautious,  ^ 

-|  Polite,  or  >  statements. 
t  Modest    J 
.  Concession. 


LESSON  LXXXIII. 

DEPONENT  VEEBS  OF  THE  FIEST  CONJUGATION.— 
ABLATIVE  WITH  DEPONENTS. 

279.  Many  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  Passive  Voice,  but 
with  an  Active  meaning.  These  are  called  Deponent 
(laying  aside) ,  because  they  lay  aside  the  a^ive  form  and 
the  passive  meaning, 

1.  They  occur  in  all  four  conjugations,  and  the  conjugation  to 
•which  they  belong  is  determined  by  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
present  infinitive.  They  are  inflected  like  the  passive  of  other 
verbs,  and  have  also  the  gerund,  participles,  and  supines  of  the 
active  voice. 

2.  Deponents  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  inflected  as  follows  : 


PRINCIPAL 

PARTS. 

Present. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Perf .  Ind. 

1.  miror 

2.  hortor 

3.  glorior 

4.  v&gor 

mirari 
hortari 
gloriari 
v&gari 

miratus  sum,  admire. 
hortatus  sum,  exhort. 
gloriatus  sum,  boast. 
v&gatus  sum,  wander  about. 

DEPONENT   VERBS. 
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IndicatiTe.                Present.               Subjunctive. 

miror,  /  admire. 

mirer,  may  I  be  admired. 

mir&ris,  -re,  thou  admirest. 

mireris,  -re,  be  thou  admired. 

miratur,  he  admires. 

miretar,  let  him  be  admired. 

miramiir,  we  admire. 

miremar,  let  us  be  admired. 

mir&mini,  you  admire. 

miremini,  be  ye  admired. 

mirantur,  they  admire. 

mirentar,  let  them  be  admired. 

Imperfect. 

mirabar,  /  admired. 

mirarer,  /  should  admire 

mirabaris,  -re,  thou  admiredst. 

mirareris,-re,  thou  wouJdst  admire. 

mirabatur,  he  admired. 

miraretur,  he  would  admire. 

mirabamur,  we  admired. 

miraremar,  we  would  admire. 

mirabamini,  you  admired. 

miraremini,  you  would  admire. 

mifabantar,  they  admired. 

mirarentar,  they  would  admire. 

Future.                                                     | 

mirabor,  /  shall  admire. 

miraberis,  -re,  thou  wilt  admire. 

nurabitur,  he  will  admire. 

nurabimor,  u^  shall  admire. 

mirablmini,  you  will  admire. 

mirabuntur,  they  will  admire. 

Perfect.                                                   | 

miratus  sum,  /  have  admired. 

miratas  sim,  /  may  have 

mir&tas  es,  thou  hast  admired. 

miratas  sis,  thou  mayst  have 

K 

miratas  est,  he  has  admired. 

miratas  sit,  he  may  have 

i- 

mir&il  siimus,  we  have  admired. 

mirati  comas,  we  may  have 

mirati  estds,  you  have  admired. 

mirati  sitis,  you  may  have 

^. 

mir&ti  sunt,  they  have  admired. 

mirati  sint,  they  may  have 

Pluperfect.                                                | 

mir&tas  dram,  T  had  admired. 

mir&tas  essem,  /  should      ^ 

r 

miratas  Sras,  Mou  hadst  admired. 

mir&tas  esses,  thou  wouldst 

miratas  erat,  he  had  admired. 

miratas  esset,  he  would 

a 

mirati  eramus,  we  had  admired. 

mirati  essemas,  we  should 

3 

mirati  gratis,  you  had  admired. 

mir&ti  essetis,  you  would 

C 

mirati  erant,  they  had  admired. 

mirati  essent,  they  would    . 
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Future  Perfect. 


miratus  ero,  /  shall  have  admired. 
miratas  eris,  thou  wilt  have  admired. 
miratus  erit,  he  will  have  admired. 
mirati  erimas,  we  shall  have  admired. 
mirati  eritis,  you  will  have  admired, 
mirati  eront,  they  will  have  admired. 


Imperative. 


Singular 
Pres.  2.  mirare,  admire  thou. 
Put.   2.  mirator,  thou  shalt  admire. 
3.  mirator,  he  shall  admire. 


Plural. 
miramini,  admire  ye, 

mirantor,  they  shall  admire. 


Infinitive. 


Pres.  mirari,  to  admire, 

Perf  miratus  esse,  to  have  admired. 

Put  miraturus  esse,  to  be  about  to  admire. 

F.  P.  miratas  fore,  to  have  been  about  to  admire. 


Participles. 


Pres.   mirans,  admiring. 
Perf    miratus,  having  admired^ 


Fut.   miraturus,  about  to  admire. 
Ger.  mirandus,  to  be  admired. 


Gerund. 


Gen.  mirandi,  of  admiring.        Ace.  mirandum,  admiring, 

Dat.  mirando,  to,  for  admiring.  Abl.  mirando,  with^from,  by  admiring. 


Supine. 


Former,  miratum,  to  admire.        Latter,  miratu, 


(  to 
'I  to 


to  admire, 
be  admired. 


a.  Note  that  Deponent  Verbs  have  four  participles,  —  the  two 
active  and  the  two  passive.  They  are  the  only  Latin  verbs  that  have 
a  perf.  partic.  with  an  active  meaning ;  as,  hortSltas,  having  exhorted. 

b.  The  Gerundive,  being  passive  in  meaning,  is  found  only  in 
transitive  verbs  (263.  Obs.  1),  or  in  intransitive  verbs  used  imper- 
sonally ;  hence  only  the  gerundives  of  transitive  deponent  verbs,  or 
the  impersonal  forms  of  intransitive  deponent  verbs,  can  be  used ;  as, 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  hortandus,^^  to  he^  or  must  he  exhorted, 

2.  pflgnandum  est  mlhi,  /  must  fight  (lit.,  fighting  must  be  done 

by  me). 

3.  mdriendum  est  nSbIs,  we  must  die. 
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c.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  a  few  deponent  verbs  may  have  a 
passive  meaning ;  as, 

EXAMPLE. 

1.  SdeptUB,  having  obtained,  or  having  been  obtained. 

280.  Ablative  with  Cltor,  fnior,  etc. 

EXAMPI.ES. 

1.  plflrlmls  mSrltlmls  rSbua  frulmur  et  Htlmur,  we  enjoy  and 

use  very  many  maritime  productions. 

2.  Caesar  oppld5  pdtltur,  Ccesar  obtains  possession  of  the  town. 

3.  lacte  vescnntur,  they  live  on  milk. 

4.  fungltur  officiS,  he  performs  his  duty. 

Obs.  Note  the  translation  of  the  deponent  verbs  in  each  of  the 
foregoing  sentences ;  note  that  each  is  construed  with  the  ablative, 
as  if  it  were  an  accusative.  The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing rule :  — 

ABLATIVE    WITH    DEPONENTS. 

281.  Rule  XLI.  —  U«or,  fruovf  fungor^  pdtior^ 
vescoTf  and  their  compouuds,  are  followed  by  the 
ablative. 


LESSON    LXXXIV. 

DEPONENT  VERBS. 

282.   A  Synopsis  of  Deponent  Verbs  of  the  Four  Con- 
jugations is  as  follows  :  — 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 


PreMnt. 

Pre».  Inf. 

Perf.  Ind. 

miratus  sum,  admire, 
veritus  sum,/eor. 
secutus  sum,  follow. 
potitus  sum,  possess. 

1.  miror 

2.  vereor 

3.  sequor 

4.  potior 

mirari 
vereri 
seqai 
potiri 
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Indicative. 

Pres. 

miror 

vereor 

sequor 

pdtior 

miraris,  or  -re 

verens,  or  -re 

sequeris,  or -re 

potiris,  or  -re 

miratur 

veretur 

sequitur 

potitur 

miramnr 

veremur 

sequimur 

pdtimur 

xniramini 

veremini 

sequimini 

potimini 

mirantnr 

verentur 

sequuntur 

potiuntur 

Imp. 

xnirabar 

verebar 

sequebar 

potiebar 

FUT. 

mirabor 

verebor 

sequar 

potiar 

Perf. 

xniratus  sum 

veritus  sum 

secutus  sum 

pdtitus  sum 

Plup. 

miratus  eram 

veritus  eram 

secutus  eram 

pdtitus  eram 

F.  P. 

imratus  ero 

veritus  ero 

secutus  ero 

pdtitus  dro 

Subjunctive. 

Pres. 

nurer 

verear 

sequar 

potiar 

Imp. 

mirarer 

vererer 

sequ^rer 

potirer 

Perf. 

miratus  sim 

veritus  sim 

secutus  sim 

pdtitus  sim 

Plup. 

miratus  essem 

veritus  essem 

secutus  essem 

pdtitus  essem 

Imperative. 

Pres. 

mirare 

verere 

sequere 

pdtire 

FUT. 

mirator 

veretor 

sequitor 

pdtitor 

Infinitive. 

Pres. 

mirari 

vereri 

sequi 

pdtiri 

Perf. 

miratus  (-a, 

veritus  (-a, 

secutus  (-a, 

pdtitus  (-a, 

-am)  esse 

-um)  esse 

-um)  esse 

-um)  esse 

FUT. 

miraturus  (-a, 

veriturus  (-a, 

secuturus  (-a, 

pdtiturus  (-a 

-um)  esse 

-um)  esse 

-um)  esse 

-um)  esse 

F.  P. 

miratus  (-a, 

veritus  (-a, 

secutus  (-a. 

pdtitus  (-a, 
-um)  fere 

-um)  f5re 

-um)  fore 

-um)  f5re 

Participles. 

Pres. 

mirans 

verens 

sequens 

pdtiens 

FuT. 

miraturus  (-a, 

verittgrus  (-a, 

secuturus  (-a. 

pdtiturus  (-a 

-um) 

-um) 

-um) 

-um) 

Perf. 

miratus  (-a, 

veritus  (-a, 

secutus  (-a, 

pdtitus  (-a, 

-um) 

-um) 

-um) 

-um) 

Ger. 

nurandus  (-a, 

vSrendus  (-a, 

sgquendus  (-a, 

pdtiendus  (-a, 

-um) 

-um) 

-um) 

-um) 
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Gerund. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Abl. 

mirandi 
mirandd 
mirandum 
mirandd 

verendi 
verendd 
verendnm 
verendd 

sequendi 
sequendd 
sequendum 
sequendd 

potiendi 
potiendd 
potiendum 
potiendd 

Suplneg. 

Former 
Latter 

miratum 
miratu 

vgritum 
veritti 

secutum 
secutu 

pdtitum 
pdtitu 

Obs.  1.  The  future  infinitive  is  to  be  given  in  the  active  form 
(the  passive  being  rare) ;  thus  of  afiquor  it  is  sfiofltfLrus  esse,  not 
sScfLtum  irL 

Obs.  2.  The  gerund  and  gerundive  of  the  3d  and  4th  conjugar 
tions,  instead  of  -endi,  -endus,  may,  especially  after  i,  end  in  -undi 
and  -undus :  as,  p5tiunduB,  f &cundL 


SE^I-DEPONENT    VERBS. 

283.  Four  verbs,  having  no  perfect  stems,  take  the  form 
of  the  passive  in  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future  perfect 
tenses  only.  They  form  the  tenses  derived  from  the  present 
stem  regularly.  Such  verbs,  being  half  active  and  half  pas- 
sive in  form,  are  called  semi-deponents^  or  neuter  passives. 
They  are :  — 


Present. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Perf .  Passive. 

audeo 
gaudeo 
sdleo 
fido 

audere 
gaudere 
solere 
fidere 

auaus  sum,  dare. 
gavisus  sum,  rejoice. 
sdlitus  sam,  am  accustomed. 
fisus  sum,  trust. 

Syn.  Prdflciflcor,  to  set  out  on  a  journey ;  iter  f&cSre,  to  travel, 
either  at  home  or  abroad ;  peregrXnflrl,  to  travel  abroad, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Caesar  suos  milites  cohortatus  est.  2.  Omnes  admi- 
rantur  splendorem  virtutis.  3.  Milites  agros  populabantur. 
4.  Ml  fill,  verere  parentes.  5.  Intuemur  praeclara  virtutis 
exempla.     6.  Virtutis  viam  sequimur.     7.  Amicus  moritur. 
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8.  Hostes  urbem  aggrediuntur.  9.  Puer,  ne  mentitus  sis. 
10.  Magnds  homines  virtute  metimur,  non  fortuna.  11.  Prae- 
ceptor  gaudebat.  12.  Gives  maxime  gavisi  sunt.  13.  Remus 
Numitoris  greges  infestare  solitus  est. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  We  admire,  we  fear,  we  approach,^  we  measure.  2.  You 
admire,  you  fear,  you  approach,  jou  measure.  3.  We  ad- 
mire, we  were  admiring,  we  have  admired,  we  had  admired. 
4.  We  rejoice,  they  rejoice.  5.  We  have  rejoiced,  they 
have  rejoiced.      6.    We  dare,  we   dared,  we  have   dared. 

7.  We  trust,  we  trusted,  we  have  trusted,  we  will  trust. 

8.  The  garden  of  the  king  is  adorned. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Use  the  proper  tense  of  aggrSdior. 

Define  deponent  verbs.  Why  are  these  verbs  so  called  ?  Of  what 
conjugation  are  they?  How  many  participles  may  a  deponent  verb 
have  ?  What  deponents  have  four  participles  ?  How  many  stems  has 
a  deponent  verb  ?     What  active  forms  have  deponent  verbs  ? 


LESSON   LXXXV. 
PEEIPHEASTIO  OONJUGATIONS.  —  DATIVE  OP  AGENT. 

284.  The  Periphrastic^  Conjugations  are  formed  by 
combining  the  tenses  of  esse  with  the  future  active 
participle  and  with  the  gerundive. 

I.  Active  JPeriphrastic  Conjugation. 

285.  The  Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation,  formed  by 
combining  the  tenses  of  esse  with  the  future  active  parti- 
ciple, denotes  an  intended  or  future  action. 

Obs.  The  subjunctive  has  no  future  tense;  its  place  may  be 
supplied,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately  future 
from  present  time  in  subordinate  clauses,  by  the  periphrastic  sub- 
junctive, which  may  be  called  the  future  subjunctive. 
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PARTIAI.    PARADIGM. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Pres. 

Imp. 

Put. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

P.P. 

amaturus  sum,  I  am  about  to  love. 
amatorus  es,  thou  art  about  to  love. 
§.inaturus  est,  he  is  about  to  love. 
&matari  siimas,  we  are  about  to  love. 
ftmattiri  estis,  you  are  about  to  love. 
amaturi  sunt,  they  are  about  to  love. 
Amaturus  erain,^  /  was  about  to  love,  etc. 
amatums  ero,^  /  shall  be  about  to  love,  etc. 
§,maturus  fui,  /  have  l^een  about  to  love,  etc. 
lunaturus  fueram,  /  had  been  about  to  love. 
§,maturus  fuero  (not  used). 

Amaturus  slm 
&maturus  sis 
Amaturus  sit 
&maturi  sTmus 
&maturi  sitis 
&maturi  sint 
amaturus  essem 

Amaturus  fu^rim 
Amaturus  fuissem 

Infinitive. 

Pres. 
Perf. 

Amatums  esse,  to  be  about  to  love. 
amatorus  fuisse,  to  have  been  about  to  love. 

II.  Passive*  Periphrastic  Conjugation» 

286.  The  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation,  formed  by 
combining  the  tenses  of  esse  with  the  gerundive,  denotes 
necessity  or  duty. 

PARTLAX    PARADIGM. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Pres. 

&mandus  sum,  1  am  to  be  loved. 

amandus  sim 

lunandus  es,  thou  art  to  be  loved. 

amandus  sis 

§,mandus  est,  he  is  to  be  loved. 

amandus  sit 

&mandi  silmus,  we  are  to  be  loved. 

&mandi  simus 

&mandi  estis,  you  are  to  be  loved. 

amandi  sitis 

&mandi  sunt,  they  are  to  be  loved. 

&mandi  sint 

Imp. 

amandus  eram,  I  was  to  be  loved. 

amandus  essem 

Put. 

amandus  ero,^  I  shall  be  (worthy)  to  be  loved. 

Perf. 

&mandus  fui,  /  have  been,  or  was  to  be  loved. 

amandus  fu^rim 

Plup. 

&mandus  fueram,  /  had  been  to  be  loved. 

amandus  fuissem 

P.P. 

amandus  fuero 

Infinitive. 

Pres. 

&mandus  esse,  to  be  Jit  to  be  loved. 

Perf. 

amandus  fuisse,  to  have  been  Jit  to  be  loved. 
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287.   Dative  of  the  Agent. 

£XAMPL£S. 

1.  dnigentia  cdlenda  est  n5bis,  we  must  cultivate  a  habit  of 

carefulness    (lit.,    (a   habit   of)   carefulness    is   to   us   to   be 
cultivated). 

2.  Caes^i  omnia  uno  tempdre  Srat  ^enda,  Ccesar  had  to 

do  everything  at  one  time  (lit.,  everything  was  to  Ccesar  to  be 
done  at  one  time). 

3.  omnibus  mdriendum  est,  all  must  die  (lit.,  (the  necessity  of) 

dying  is  to  all), 

4.  Caes^i  in  Galliam  mSturandum,  Ccesar  had  to  hasten  into 

Gaul   (lit.,  {the  necessity  of)   hastening  into    Gaul  was   to 
Ccesar). 

Obs.  In  Exs.  1  and  2  note  that  with  the  gerundive  the  person 
upon  whom  the  obligation  rests  of  doing  the  action  is  expressed  by 
the  dative ;  this  dative  expresses  not  merely  the  doer  of  the  action, 
but  the  person  interested  in  doing  it,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  classi- 
fied under  the  Dative  of  Interest  (see  193. 3).  Note  that  the  verbs 
in  Exs.  1  and  2  are  transitive,^  and  the  periphrastic  forms  have  a 
subject  with  which  they  agree  in  gender,  number,  and  case ;  in  Exs. 
3  and  4  the  verbs  are  intransitive,  the  periphrastic  forms  have  no 
subject,  but  are  of  the  third  person  singular,  neuter  gender.  The 
verb  is  here  used  impersonally,  but  the  agent  is  in  the  dative. 
The  idiom  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

DATIVE    OF    AGENT. 

288u  Rule  XLII. — The  dative  of  the  agrent  is  used 
with  the  gerundive  to  denote  the  person  interested 
in  doing:  the  action. 

1.  The  dative  of  agent  is  often  used  after  perfect  participles. 

2.  The  agent  with  passive  verbs  is  usually  denoted  by  the  abla- 
tive with  ft  or  ab. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Patria  amanda  est.  2.  Amandus  est  ille  puer.  3.  Hie 
liber  tib!  legendus  est.  4.  Caesar  castra  moturus  est. 
5.  Caesar,  cum  sola  decima  legione  profecturus  erat.  6.  Mih! 
scribendum  est.  7.  Obsides  tib!  daturus  sum.  8.  Frumen- 
tum  Aeduis^  dandum  est.     9.  Epistula  tibt  scribenda  est. 
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Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  The  town  must  be  stormed  by  the  soldiers.  2.  Caesar 
must  hasten  into  Gaul.  3.  They  must  write  the  letter. 
4.  You  will  have  to  fortify  the  town. 

NOT£S    ANI>    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  word  periphrastic  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  and 
means  round-about  speaking  =  the  English  word  circumlocution  (oiroum, 
around,  and  iSquor,  /  speak). 

2.  The  periphrastic  forms  are  inflected  regularly. 

3.  The  subjunctive  has  no  future  tense.   (See  285.  Obs.) 

4.  The  passive  periphrastic  conjugation  occurs  only  in  transitive 
verbs.  With  intransitive  verbs  used  in  the  passive,  the  impersonal 
(263.  Obs.  1)  form  is  used,  and  the  agent  is  in  the  dative ;  as,  civibus 
Bubvfinienduxn  est,  we  must  help  the  citizens. 

5.  Whenever  the  verb  itself  takes  the  dative,  the  agent  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  ablative  with  9.  or  ab ;  as,  olvlbua  9.  vQbls  oon- 
siilendllin,  the  interest  of  the  citizens  must  be  consulted  by  all. 

G.  In  what  two  ways  may  this  dative  be  translated  ? 
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We  have  learned  that  there  are  three  stems  on  which 
all  the  tenses  of  the  verb  are  formed  ;  — 

1.  The  Present  Stem,  found  by  dropping  -re  of  the  Present 
Infinitive  Active,  on  which  are  formed  the  tenses  expressing  in- 
complete action ;  viz., 

a.  The  Present,   Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative, 

active  and  passive. 
h.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  active  and 

passive. 

c.  The  Imperative,  active  and  passive. 

d.  The  Present  Infinitive,  active  and  passive. 

e.  The  Present  Active  Participle. 
/.    The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive. 
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FIRST  STEPS   IN  LATIN. 


PRESENT    STEM.  — ACTIVE    VOICE. 


Tense,  Mode» 
and  Person. 

Igt  Conj. 

2d  ConJ. 

3d  Conj. 

4th  ConJ. 

t 

^S'ln^.l 

ftma-o^ 

mone-o 

r?g-«-oi 

audi-o 

2 

ama-s 

mone-s 

r6g-I-s 

audi-s 

3 

Hina-t 

m6n6-t 

r6g-U 

audl-t 

O 

P/wr.l 

ftma-mus 

mone-mus 

reg-I-mus 

audi-mus 

Q 

a; 

2 

ftma-tis 

mone-tis 

reg-T-tis 

audi-tis 

M 

3 

ftma-nt* 

m6ne-nt 

rCg-u-nt 

r?g-fi-m 

audiu-nt 

^ 

Sing.l 

amfi-m 

mOnea-m 

audia-m 

2 

ame-s 

monea-s 

r6g-a-s 

audia-s 

3 

am^t 

monea-t 

reg-a-t 

audia-t 

4i 

P/i/r.l 

ame-mus 

monea-mus 

r6g-a-mus 

audia-mus 

2 

2 

ame-tis 

mOnea-tis 

reg-a-tis 

audia-tis 

1 

m 

3 

ame-nt 

munea-nt 

r6g-a-nt 

audia-nt 

Pi* 

5mflr.2 

ama 

m<Sne 

r6g-e 

audi 

P/wr.2 

ama-te 

mone-te 

r6g-i-te 

audi-te 

Inpinitive 

ama-re 

mone-re 

r6g-6-re 

audi-re 

Participle 

ama-ns 

mone-ns 

r6g-e-ns 

audie-ns 

Q 

Gen. 

ama-ndi 

mone-ndi 

r6g-e-ndi 

audie-ndi 

53 

Dat. 

ama-nd5 

mone-ndO 

rgg-e-ndo 

audie-ndo 

s 

Ace. 

amariidum 

mone-ndum 

reg-e-ndum 

audie-ndum 

o 

Abl 

ama-ndo 

mOne-ndd 

r6g-e-nd5 

audie-ndd 

H 

Sing  A 

ama-ba-m 

m6ne-ba-m 

r6g-e-ba-m 

audie-ba-m 

2 

ama-ba-s 

m5ne-ba-s 

r^g-e-ba-s 

audie-ba-s 

3 

ama-ba-t 

m6ne-ba-t 

r6g-e-ba-t 

audie-ba-t 

g 

Plur.l 

ama-ba-mus 

m6ne-ba-mus 

r6g-e-ba-mus 

audie-ba-mus 

1 

S 

2 

ama-ba-tis 

m5ne-ba-tis 

r6g-e-ba-tis 

audie-ba-tis 

M 

3 

ama-ba-nt 

mone-ba-nt 

r6g-e-ba-nt 

audie-ba-nt 

M 

Sing  A 

ama-re-m 

m5ne-re-m 

r6g-€-re-m 

audi-re-m 

a 

u 

2 

ama-re-s 

m5ne-re-s 

r6g-6-re-s 

audi-re-s 

H 

u 

3 

ama-re-t 

m5ne-re-t 

r6g-d-re-t 

audi-re-t 

5 

P/wr.l 

ama-re-mus 

m5ne-re-mus 

r6g-6-re-mus 

audi-re-mus 

2 

2 

ama-re-tis 

m6ne-re-tis 

r6g-€-re-tis 

audi-re-tis 

w 

3 

ama-re-nt 

mone-re-nt 

r6g-€-re-nt 

audi-re-nt 

H 

Sing  A 

ama-bo 

m5ne-bo 

rfig-a-m 

audia-m 

2 

ama-bi-s 

mftne-bi-s 

r6g-e-s 

audie-8 

H 

3 

ama-bi-t 

mone-bi-t 

reg-«-t 

audi6-t 

, 

g 

Piwr.l 

ama-bl-mus 

ra5ne-bY-mus 

r6g-e-mu8 

audie-mus 

0 

A 

2 

ama-bl-tis 

m5ne-bl-tis 

r6g-e-tis 

audie-tis 

fi 

3 

ama-bu-nt 

m5ne-bu-nt 

rdg-e-nt 

audie-nt 

^ 

Sing. 2 

ama-to 

mone-to 

rCg-I-to 

audl-to 

3 

ama-to 

mone-to 

r6g-I-to 

audi-to 

P;wr.2 

ama-tote 

mone-tote 

rgg-I-tOte 

audl-t5te 

t-H 

3 

ama-nto 

mone-nto 

rgg-u-nto 

audiu-nto 
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2.  The  Perfect  St|:m  (found  by  adding  to  the  present  stem 
-m  for  the  1st  and  4th  conjugations ;  -vl,  or  generally  -ui,  for  the  2d; 
and  -5l  to  the  verb-stem  of  the  3d),  on  which  are  formed  the 
tenses  in  the  active  voice  that  express  completed  action ;  viz., 

a.  The    Perfect,    Pluperfect,    and    Future     Perfect 

Indicative. 

b.  The  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

c.  The  Perfect  Infinitive. 


PERFECT    STEM. 


Tense,  Mode, 
and  Person. 

1st  Conj. 

2d  Conj. 

3d  Conj. 

4ih  Conj. 

1 

B 

Sing.l 
2 
3 

P;?^r.l 
2 
3 

amavi-sti 
amavl-t 
am&vl-mus 
amavl-stis 
amave-runt,  re 

mQnui 

mQnui-sti 

mdnuY-t 

m5nuY-mus 

mOnuI-stis 

m5nue-runt,  re 

rexi 

rexi-8tl 

rexU 

rex!-mus 

rexi-stia 

rexe-runt,  re 

andivi 

audivl-sti 

audivl-t 

audivl-mus 

audivi-stis 

audive-runt,  re 

1 

OQ 

Sing.X 
2 
3 

PlUT.X 

2 
3 

amav6-ri-m 

amav5-ri-8 

amavC-ri-t 

amay6-rl-mua 

amavfrrl-tis 

amavC-ri-nt 

m5nu6-ri-m 

mdnue-ri-s 

monud-ri-t 

m6nu6-rl-mus 

m6nu€-rl-ti8 

m5nu6-ri-nt 

rex6-ri-m 

rexfi-ri-s 

rex6-ri-t 

rex6-r!-mus 

rex6-ri-ti8 

rexg-ri-nt 

audiv6-ri-m 

audive-ri-8 

audive-ri-t 

audivg-rl-mus 

audiv6-rl-ti8 

audiv6-ri-nt 

INPINITIVB 

amavl-sse 

mdimi-sse 

rexi-sse 

audivi-sse 

4i 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
3 

araav6-ra-m 

amav6-ra-s 

amav6-ra-t 

amavC-ra-mus 

amave-ra-tis 

amavC-ra-nt 

m5nu^ra-in 

in5nu6-ra-s 

mOnu€-ra-t 

mfinug-ra-muB 

monu6-ra-tis 

m6nu6-ra-nt 

rex6-ra-m 

rex6-ra-s 

rex6-ra-t 

rex6-ra-mu8 

rex6-ra-ti8 

rex6-ra-nt 

audiv&>ra-m 

audiv6-ra-8 

audiv6-ra-t 

audiv^ra-mu8 

audiv6-ra-tis 

audiv6-ra-nt 

1 
1 

Sing,  1 
2 
3 

P^ur.l 
2 
3 

amavi-sse-m 

amavi-sse-s 

amavi-sse-t 

amavi-sse-mus 

amavi-ssc-tis 

amavi-sse-nt 

m5nui-s8e-m 

m5nui-s8e-s 

mSnui-sse-t 

mdnui-sse-mus 

m5nui-88e-ti8 

monui-sse-nt 

rexi-88e-m 

rexi-8se-s 

rexi-sse-t 

rexi-8se-mus 

rexi-sse-tis 

rexi-8se-nt 

audlvi-sse-m 

audivi-sse-s 

audivi-8se-t 

audivi-sse-mus 

audlvi-8se-tis 

audivi-8se-nt 

i 

2 
3 
Plur.X 
2 
3 

amav^ro 

amav6-ri-s 

amavC-ri-t 

amavC-ri-mus 

amav6-rT-tis 

amav6-ri-Dt 

m5nu6-ro 

m6nu^ri-s 

m6nu6-ri-t 

m(3nu6-rl-mus 

m5nu6-rl-tis 

m5nu6-ri-nt 

rex6-ro 

rex6-ri-s 

rex6-ri-t 

rex6-rl-mus 

rex6-rT-tis 

rex6-ri-ut 

audiv6-ro 

audiv6-ri-s 

audiv^ri-t 

audiv6-rl-mus 

audivf-rl-tis 

audiv€-ri-nt 
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THE    FOUR    CONJUGATIONS. -ACTIVE   VOICE. 

Recapitulation. 

Give  the  meaning,  stem,  formation,  principal  parts, 
euphonic  changes,  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of 
each  of  the  following :  — 


1.  audit 

2.  6rtidi6bat 

3.  SmSLmus 

4.  d5c6inuB 

5.  rSgit 

6.  vdcSmua 

7.  vulnSrat 

8.  ISoaA 

9.  timent 

10.  mdnSbunt 

11.  culp&bant 

12.  crSdunt 

13.  mittimt 

14.  frangitis 

15.  terrStis 

16.  laud&bit 

17.  clausimus 

18.  narrant 


dtLsSrimuB^ 

misenint 

SriidivSrant 

timuimus 

fregisti 

clauafiris 

rSzSr&mus 

scripsgram 

ISgfirant 

ddcu6runt 

scribe 

d5n&vSrint 

d5mtil 

d31ulxnus 

movfirit 

audlvistis 

ISglsti 

d5ouIfitiB« 


16g6bat6 

pfLnlvSrunt 

pangunt 

patent 

persuftsSrat 

d5o6btiiit 

laud&(vS)ro 

6iiidi(v)6rit 

dfLcSbat 

ezeroSbis 

6riidl(vi)8« 

discit 

h&bitav6ruiit 

vdcat 

scripsfiro 

dSdit 

tSnuSrat^ 

narrftte 


Supplementary  Exercises :  — 

1.  Lauda,  exerce,  scribe,  obedi.  2.  Laudemus,  exer- 
ceamus,  scribamus,  obediamus.  3.  Utinam  pater  fabiilam 
novam  narret !  4.  Fidem  servemus.  5.  Tacete,  puerT. 
6.  Laudate,  exercete,  scribite,  obedite.  7.  Copias  majores 
haberemus.  8.  Utinam  pater  veniat!  9.  Ne  pugnemus. 
10.  DTcit  Caesarem  oppidum  expugnavisse.  11.  Dicit  Cae- 
sarem  oppidum  expugnare.  12.  Caesar  in  Gallia  hiemare 
constituit.      13.  Litteras  scribamus. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  He  praises.  2.  We  teach.  3.  They  write.  4.  He 
hears.  5.  They  were  teaching.  6.  He  will  write.  7.  They 
will  hear.       8.    We  do  not  ask.       9.    They  are   reading. 
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10.  Praise  the  boy.  11.  Do  not  blame  the  boy.  12.  Let 
us  hear.^  13.  May  we  hear?  14.  We  have  praised. 
15.  They  had  taught.  16.  They  wrote.  17.  He  has  heard. 
18.  We  have  sent.  19.  Thou  wilt  have  heard.  20.  He  has 
taught.  21.  I  have  called.  22.  I  had  read.  23.  I  shall 
have  written.  24.  I  had  heard.  25.  They  had  sent. 
26.  They  were  teaching.  27.  You  did  not  fear.  28.  Thou 
wert  praising.  29.  I  will  hear.  30.  Ye  write.  31.  I  shall 
have  called.  32.  Ye  have  punished.  33.  Do  not  punish. 
34.  Do  not  write.  35.  Praise  ye  the  boys.  36.  I  gave. 
37.  I  have  given.  38.  We  have  instructed.  39.  Write  the 
letter. 

Supplementary  Exercises':  — 

1.  May  you  write  the  letter.  2.  He  determines  to  remain^ 
in  the  city.  3.  He  says  that  Caesar  is  storming  the  town. 
4.  Let  us  instruct  the  boys.  5.  Would  that  my  friend  had 
written  the  letter !  6.  Would  that  my  father  had  told  the 
story !  7.  He  determines  to  write.  8.  May  the  teacher 
praise  the  scholars.  9.  Praise  ye,  teach  ye,  write  ye,  punish 
ye.  10.  Would  that  the  teacher  had  not  punished  the 
scholar ! 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  first  person  singular  is  &mo  for  &ma-o ;  r6go  for  rSge-o. 

2.  The  translation  is, — 

Pres.  /  loccy  am  loving^  do  love,  etc.         Perf.  /  have  loved,  etc. 
Imp.     /  was  loving,  did  love,  etc.  Aor.    /  loved,  etc. 

FuT.    /  shall  or  will  love,  etc.  Plup.  /  had  loved,  etc. 

FuT.  Perf.  /  shall  or  will  have  loved. 

3.  Account  for  the  x  in  the  perfect. 

4.  A  few  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  form  their  participial  stem 
without  a  connecting  vowel ;  as,  ddceo,  doctum. 

5.  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  with  a  short  stem-syllable  take 
their  perfect  stem  by  adding  -i  to  the  verb-stem,  and  lengthening  the 
stem-syllable  (a  is  changed  to  e) ;  as,  Sgo,  6gT. 

6.  Review  the  rules  for  the  subjunctive  in  independent  clauses. 

7.  Review  the  rules  for  the  uses  of  the  infinitive. 
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FIRST    STEPS   IN   LATIN. 


PRESENT    STEM.  — PASSIVE    VOICE. 


Tense,  Mode, 
and  Person. 

Ist  Conj. 

2d  Conj. 

3d  Conj. 

4tli  Conj. 

Sing.l 

ftma-ori 

mone-or 

r€g-or 

audi-dr 

2 

ama-ris,  -re 

mQne-ris,  -re 

reg-6-ris,  -re 

audi-ris,  -re 

3 

&ma-tur 

mone-tur 

rgg-I-tur 

audl-tur 

o 

Pto.l 

ftma-mur 

mone-mur 

rCg-I-mur 

audl-mur 

2 

2 

&ma-mlni 

m5ne-mtni 

rgg-I-mlni 

audi-mlni 

42 

M 

3 

ftma-ntur 

mSne-ntur 

rfig-u-ntur 

audiu-ntur 

i 

Sing.l 

ftm6-r 

monea-r 

r6g-a-r 

audia-r 

£ 

1 

2 

ame-ris,  -re 

monea-ris,  -re 

rfig-a-ris,  -re 

audia-ris 

3 

ame-tur 

monea-tur 

r^g-a-tur 

audia-tur 

P/wr.l 

ame-mur 

monea-mur 

rfig-a-mur 

audia^mur 

i 

2 

ame-mini 

monea-mTni 

r6g-a-mlni 

audia-mtni 

QQ 

3 

ame-ntur 

m6nea-ntur 

r6g-a-ntur 

audia-ntur 

p^ 

Sing. 2 

ama-re 

mone-re 

rfig-e-re 

audi-re 

Plur.3 

ama>inlni 

mone-mlm 

r6g-l-mlni 

audi-mlnl 

H 

Sing.l 

araa-ba-r 

mone-ba-r 

r6g-e-ba-r 

audie-ba-r 

2 

ama-ba-ris,-re 

m6ne-ba-ri8,-re 

r6g.5.bft-ri8,  -re 

audie-ba-ri8,.re 

q 

3 

ama-ba-tur 

mone-ba-tur 

r€g-e-ba-tur 

audie-ba-tur 

1 

g 

P/wr.l 

ama-ba-mur 

mOne-ba-mur 

rgg-e-ba-mur 

audie-ba-mur 

p 

2 

ama-ba-mlnl 

mune-ba-m!ni 

r6g-e-ba-m!ni 

audie-ba-mini 

^ 

3 

ama-ba-ntur 

mSne-ba-ntur 

r6g-e-ba-ntur 

audie-ba-ntur 

M 

Sing.l 

ama-re-r 

mQne-re-r 

rgg-g-re-r 

audi-re-r 

a 

H 

2 

ama-re-ris,-re 

m6ne-re-ri8,  -re 

r6g-6-r5-ri8,  -re 

audi-re-ris,-re 

3 

3 

ama-re-tar 

mOne-re-tur 

reg-€-re-tur 

audi-re-tur 

B 

P/wr.l 

ama-re-mur 

m5ne-re-mar 

r6g-d-re-mur 

audi-re-mur 

2 

2 

ama-re-m!ni 

mOne-re-mlni 

r6g-d-re-mtni 

audi-re-mlni 

m 

3 

ama-re-ntur 

mOne-re-ntur 

r6g-^re-ntur 

audi-re-ntur 

t 

^'m^.l 

ama-bo-r 

m5ne-bo-r 

r6g-a-r 

audia-r 

2 

ama-bfi-ris.-re 

m5nS-b€-ri8,  -re 

rgg-e-ris,  -re 

audie-ris,  -re 

% 

3 

ama-bl-tur 

mOne-M-tur 

r6g-e-tur 

audie-tur 

£ 

Z 

P/wr.l 

mOne-W-mur 

r6g-e-mur 

audie-mur 

5 

g 

2 

ama-W-m!ni 

m5ne-bl-mtni 

r6g-e-mtni 

audie-mlnl 

s 

^ 

M 

3 

ama-ba-ntur 

mOne-bu-ntur 

r^g-e-ntur 

audie-ntur 

M 

Sing.  2 

ama-tor 

mttne-tor 

r6g-I-tor 

audi-tor 

s 

3 

ama-tor 

mOne-tor 

r6g-I-tor 

audl-tor 

P;ar.3 

ama-ntor 

m5ne-ntor 

r6g-u-ntor 

audlu-ntor 

iNFINn 

riVB. 

ama-ri 

m6ne-ri 

r6g-i 

audi-ri 

Gbkun 

DIVB. 

ama-ndus, 

m5ne-ndus, 

r6g-e-ndus. 

audie-ndus 

-da,  -dum 

-da,  -dum 

-da,  -dum 

-da,  -dum 

3.  The  Participial  Stem  (found  by  adding  -turn  to  the  present 
or  to  the  verb-stem),  on  which  are  formed  — 

a.  The  Perfect  Passive  Participle,  which,  with  the  proper 
parts  of  the  auxiliary  verb  sum,  forms  in  the  passive  voice  all  those 
tenses  which  in  the  active  are  derived  from  the  perfect  stem. 

b.  The  Future  Active  Participle,  which,  with  ease  and 
fuisse,  forms  the  future  and  the  future  perfect  infinitive  active. 

c.  The  Supines  in  -urn  and  in  -fl,  the  former  of  which,  with  M, 
forms  the  future  infinitive  passive. 
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PABTICIPIAI.    STEM. 


Tense,  Mode, 
and  Person. 

Ist  ConJ. 

ad  ConJ.     . 

3d  Conj. 

4th  Conj. 

1 
£ 

i 

M 

I 

Sing.l 
2 
3 

2 
3 

ama-tu-s2sum 
-taes 
-tu-m  est 
-ti  sGmus 
-tae  estis 
-ta  sunt 

ftma-tu-s  sim 
-ta  sis 
-tu-m  sit 
-ti  simus 
-tae  sitis 
•ta  sint 

monI-tu-8  sum 
-taes 
-tu-m  est 
-ti  stimus 
-tae  estis 
-ta  sunt 

rec-tu-8  sum 
-taes 
-tu-m  est 
-ti  silmus 
-tae  estis 
-ta  sunt 

audi-tu-s  sum 
-ta  es 
-tu-m  est 
-ti  stimus 
-tae  estis 
-tasunt 

SingA 
2 
3 

2 
3 

monl-tu-s  sim 
-tasis 
-tu-m  sit 
-ti  simus 
-tae  sitis 
-ta  sint 

rec-tu-s  sim 
-tasis 
-tu-m  sit 
-tl  simus 
-tae  sitis 
-ta  sint 

audi-tu-s  sim 
-tasis 
-tu-m  sit 
-ti  simus 
-tl  sitis 
-ta  sint 

Pabticip. 

lima-tu-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m;  pi. -ti, 
-tae,  -ta 

m6nl-tu-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m;  pi. -ti, 
-tae,  -ta 

rec-tu-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m;  pi. -ti, 
-tae,  -ta 

audi-tn-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m;  pl.-ti, 
-tae,  -ta 

Inpinititb 

ftma-tu-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m, -tl, -tae, 
•taesse 

m5nl-tu-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m,  -tl,  -tae, 
-taesse 

rec-tu-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m,  -ti, 
-tae,  -ta  esse 

audi-tu-s,  -ta, 
-tu-m, -ti, -tae, 
-ta  esse 

! 

2 
3 
P/wr.l 
2 
3 

ftma-tu-s  gram 
-ta  eras 
-tu-m  6rat 
-ti  gram  us 
-taefiratis 
-ta  grant 

monl-tu-s  «ram 
-ta  eras 
-tu-m  6rat 
-tl  gramus 
-tae  gratis 
-ta  -grant 

reo-tu-s  gram 
-tagras 
-tu-m  grat 
-ti  gramus 
-tae  gratis 
-ta  grant 

audi-tu-s  gram 
-ta  gras 
-tu-m  grat 
-ti  gramus 
-tae  gratis 
-ta  grant 

OD 

2 
3 
Plur.l 
2 
3 

ftma-tu-s  essem 
-ta  esses 
•tu-m  esset 
-ti  essemus 
-tae  essetis 
-taessent 

m5nt-tu-s  essem 
-ta  esses 
-tu-m  esset 
-ti  essemus 
-tae  essetis 
-ta  essent 

rec-tu-s  essem 
-ta  esses 
-tu-m  esset 
-ti  essemus 
-tae  essetis 
-ta  essent 

audi-tu-s  essem 
-ta  esses 
-tu-m  esset 
-ti  essemus 
-tae  essetis 
-ta  essent 

t 

A 
t-i 

3 

Plur.l 

2 

3 

ftma-tu-s  gro 
-ta  6ris 
-tu-m  6rit 
-ti  firlmus 
-tae  entis 
-ta  grunt 

m5nX-tu-s  gro 
-ta  gris 
-tu-m  grit 
-ti  grimus 
-tae  gritis 
-ta  grunt 

rec-tu-s  gro 
-ta  gris 
-tu-m  grit 
-ti  grimus 
-tae  gritis 
-ta  grunt 

audi-tu-s  gro 
-ta  gris 
-tu-m  grit 
-ti  grimus 
-tae  gritis 
-ta  grunt 

F.  Inf.  Act. 
F.  P.  INP.  Act. 

ftma-turu-s,-ra, 

-rum  esse 
ftma-turu-s,-ra, 

-rum  f  uisse 

m6nt-turu-s,  -ra, 

-rum  esse 
m(SnI-turu-s,-ra, 

-rum  f uisse 

rec-turu-s.  -ra, 
-rum  esse 

rec-turu-s, -ra, 
-rum  f  uisse 

audi-turu-s,  -ra, 

-rum  esse 
audi-turu-s,  -ra, 

-rum  f  uisse 

F.  Inp.  Pass. 
F.P.Inp.Pass. 

ftma-tu-m  iri 

ftma-tu-s,  -ta, 

-tu-m  f 5re 

mQnt-tu-m  iri 

mSnI-tu-8,  -ta, 

-tu-m  fOre 

rec-tu-m  iri 

rec-tu-s,  -ta, 

tu-m  f  6re 

audi-tu-m  iri 

audi-tu-s,  -ta, 

-tu-m  f6re 

F.  Part.  Act. 

ftma-turu-s,-ra, 
-ru-m 

m6nl-tiiru-s,  -ra, 
-ru-m 

rec-turu-s,  -ra, 
-ru-m 

audi-tQru-s,  -ra, 
-ru-m 

F.  Supines. 
L.  Supines. 

ftma-tu-m 
ftma-tu 

mOnl-tu-m 
m6nl-tii 

rec-tu-m 
rec-tu 

audi-tu-m 
audi-tu 
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THE    FOUR    CONJUGATIONS.- PASSIVE   VOICE. 
Recapitulationm 

Give  the  meaning,  stem,  formation,  principal  parts, 
euphonic  changes,  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  each 
of  the  following  :  — 


1. 

narr&tur 

&m&ti  siimuB 

vidSmini 

2. 

d5oentur  ^ 

docti  sunt 

vincSbaris 

3. 

ISgSbantur  * 

audltuB  est 

m&n6bunt 

4. 

audiSbar 

missa  est 

aedinc^tis 

5. 

m5n6ris 

6rtldlti  sunt 

p^&ti  Sr&muB 

6. 

v6cab6ris 

leotus  est 

eriiditur 

7. 

pHniuntur 

v5c&tus  es 

pflnitae  siuit 

8. 

duc6ris6 

infinitum  est 

«diicfitor 

9. 

vincar 

pCinitl  Sr&mus 

oppfLgntta  est 

10. 

narrantur 

laud&tus  Srat 

edtLcan  f uSrant 

11. 

m5vSmur 

laud&tae  sunt 

culp&bSris 

12. 

d6c6re  puSrQs 

puSrI  exerciti  sunt 

laudStur 

13. 

auditor 

puella  orn&ta  est 

visi  grant 

14. 

^bnSmur 

mdnltl  grant 

cingStur 

Supplementary  Exercises :  — 

1.  Discipulus  a  magistro  laudator.  2.  Puer,  bene  edu- 
cator. 3.  Labora.  4.  Dicit  puer  se  laudatum  esse.  5.  De- 
bemus  laudari.  6.  Milites  jussT  sunt  pugnare.  7.  Discii)uli 
a  magistro  docentur.  8.  Credo  eum  illos  puer5s  laudaturum 
esse.    9.  BonI  discipuli  student  exerceri  in  litterarum  studils. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  He  was  told.  2.  They  are  telling.  3.  I  was  (being) 
taught.  4.  We  are  taught.  5.  He  is  heard.  6.  They  will 
be  taught.  7.  We  shall  be  sent.  8.  He  was  conquered. 
9.  They  were  seen.  10.  I  was  being  called.  11.  Thou  wilt 
have  been  blamed.  12.  He  is  being  praised.  13.  Thou  wilt 
have  been  praised.  14.  They  have  been  sent.  15.  They 
have  been  called.  16.  They  will  have  been  heard.  17.  She 
has  been  taught.     18.  He  has  been  heard.     19.  Ye  have  been 
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praised.  20.  She  has  been  heard.  21.  The  boy  had  been 
taught.  22.  Call  ye.  23.  Hear  ye.  24.  We  are  led. 
25.  They  are  exercised.  26.  We  have  been  exercised. 
27.  We  had  been  instructed.  28.  They  have  been  punished. 
29.  It  has  been  finished.  30.  He  is  sent.  31.  The  town 
has  been  stormed.     32.  It  is  being  read. 

Remember   the    formula   for   converting   a  sentence   into   the 
passive  form:  — 

8.  V.  T.  o. 

m&gister      laudat      puSrum 


I  I 

S.  V.  p.  Ab.  of  Agent 

puer   laud&tur   9.  m&gistrd 

Obs.  If  the  ablative  expresses  not  the  Agent  or  Doer  of  the 
action,  but  only  the  cause,  means,  or  instrument,  no  preposition  is 
used.  Change  the  following  to  the  passive  form;  translate  into 
Latin :  — 

1.  The  master  praises  the  boys.  2.  The  general  punishes 
the  soldiers.  3.  The  father  is  calling  the  boy.  4.  The 
arrow  wounds  the  soldier.  5.  The  teacher  praises  the  boys 
and  the  girls.  6.  The  man  writes  the  letter.  7.  The  soldiers 
storm  the  town. 

Supplementary  Exercises :  — 

1.  The  soldiers  are  praised  by  their  commander.  2.  The 
war  has  been  finished.  3.  The  soldier  was  killed  by  a  jave- 
lin. 4.  Let  those  boys  be  praised.  5.  Let  the  letter  be 
written.  6.  I  think  these  soldiers  will  finish  the  war.  7.  They 
desire  to  depart.     8.  The  men  are  commanded  to  fight. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  translation  is  — 

Pre».  /  am  being  loved,  or  /  am       Perf.  /  have  been  loved,  etc. 

lovedf  etc.  Aor.    /  was  loved,  etc. 

Imp.     /  was  being  loved,  etc.  Plup.  /  had  been  loved,  etc. 

FuT.    /  shall  or  will  be  loved,  etc.       F.  P.    /  shall  or  will  have  been  loved,  etc. 

2.  The  form  is  inflected  as  follows  :  — 

Masc.  Fem.  Neuter. 

Sing.  &ai&tU8         SmSlta  ^mStuin  sum,  es,  etc. 

Plur.  Smfttl  ^bnfttae         &mSlta  atimus,  estis,  etc. 
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3.  See  above,  note  4. 

4.  Notice  that  r6g  +  tus  =  rec-tus. 

6.  Verb-stem  =  dflc-  +  turn  =  ductum. 

How  do  you  distinguish  the  conjugations  1  Give  the  present  stem 
of  the  first  conjugation.  What  is  meant  by  the  principal  parts  of  a 
verb  ?  What  are  the  principal  parts  in  the  passive  voice  ?  How  is  the 
perfect  of  each  conjugation  formed  1  What  verbs  take  two  accusatives 
of  the  same  person  or  thing  ?  Give  the  tense-sign  of  the  imperfect 
indicative  active.  How  is  the  participial  stem  of  each  conjugation 
formed?  What  is  the  tense-sign  of  the  present?  (Am.  It  has  none.) 
What  is  the  tense-sign  of  the  future  perfect?  {Ans.  axn&vS-ri-inus.) 
Has  the  indicative  any  special  sign  to  mark  the  mode?  [Ans.  No.) 
What  are  the  personal  endings  of  the  present  ?  These  endings  were 
originally  personal  pronouns,  and  have,  accordingly,  the  force  of  pro- 
nouns in  English.     Remember  that  the  verbal  endings  contain  — 

1.  The  tense-sign  ;  as  -ha-  in  Sm^-ba-m. 

2.  The  mode- vowel ;  as  -a-  in  rSg-S.-8. 

3.  The  personal  ending ;  as  -s  in  rSg-Sl-s. 

Are  the  future  participle  active  and  supines  formed  from  this  stem  ? 
(^Ans.  Strictly  they  are  not;  the  future  participle  active  is  an  adjective 
form  to  nouns  in  4ory  sor  :  as,  lec-tor,  f ut.  part,  lec-tunis ;  the  supine 
is  a  noun  of  the  fourth  conjugation  in  -tu  or  -«u,  nom.  -turn  or  -sum ; 
but  as  the  form  is  the  same  as  the  participial  stem,  and  as  the  suffixes 
begin  with  ?,  these  forms  are  usually  referred  to  this  stem.) 


LESSON    LXXXVII. 
GEHITITE  AND  ABLATIVE  Or  QUALITY. 

EXERCISE    FOR    SIGHT-READING. 

290.    Genitive  of  Quality. 

£XAMPL.£S. 

1.  vir  mftxlmi  consilil,  a  man  of  very  great  sagacity, 

2.  fossa  quindScim  pSdum,  a  ditch  of  fifteen  feet. 

3.  vir  est  ezcellentis  ingSnii,  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  disposition. 

4.  Caesar  Dumndrigem  m&gni  ^imi  et  mSlgnae  inter  Gallos 

auctQritttis  c5gn5vSrat,  Cassar  knew  that  Dumnorix  was 
(a  man)  of  great  courage  and  influence  among  the  Gauls. 
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291.  Ablative  of  Quality. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Bumina.  virtllte  ^diiiesofins,  a  youth  of  the  greatest  valor, 

2.  C&tnina  ingSnid  mfil5  fuit,  Catiline  was  a  man  of  a  bad 

disposition, 

3.  Caesar  ftilsBe  trftdltur  ezoelsS.  st&tfLrft,  Ccesar  is  said  to 

have  been  of  tall  stature. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  nouns  added  for 
description  (as  oonsllil,  pfidum,  ingSnil,  ftnimX,  auot5ritfttis)  are 
all  in  the  genitive  case,  and  that,  in  every  instance,  the  genitive  is 
accompanied  by  an  adjective  (as  mazlml,  quindSoim,  exoellentis, 
mftgnl,  m&gnae).  This  genitive  cannot  be  used  without  an  accom- 
panying adjective :  as,  a  man  of  talent  is  h5mo  ingSnidsus  (not 
hdmo  ingSnil) ;  but,  a  man  of  great  talent  is  hdmo  mftgnl  ingfinil 
Note,  further,  that  in  every  instance  the  relation  expressed  is  be- 
tween two  nouns  ;  thus,  a  ditch  of  fifteen  feet  is  fossa  quindScim 
pSdum,  but  when  l&tus  is  added,  we  must  say  fossa  quindfioim 
p§d6s  lata,  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  deep.  (Note  that  &niinl  and  auctS- 
ritatis,  in  Ex.  4,  stand  in  the  predicate  after  the  intransitive  verb 
esse  understood.)  A  genitive  added  in  this  way  to  a  noun  for 
further  description  is  called  a  Descriptive  Genitive,  or  a  Geni- 
tive OP  Quality,  or  of  Characteristic;  if  it  stands  in  the 
predicate  after  an  intransitive  verb,  it  is  called  a  Predicate 
Genitive  of  Quality,  etc.  Note  that  in  Exs.  1,  2,  3,  under  291, 
the  nouns  virtflte,  ingfinid,  and  st&tflrft  are  added  to  express  quality, 
or  for  further  description,  and  that  these  nouns  are  in  the  ablative. 
Distinguish  the  attributive  (virtdte)  and  the  predicate  use  (ingSnid, 
st&tfLrft).     The  idioms  are  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

GENITIVE   AND   ABLATIVE    OF   QUALITY. 

292.  Rule  XLIII. — A  noun  denotingr  quality,  quan- 
tity, or  description,  and  having^  an  adjective  joined 
with  ity  may  be  put  in  the  grenitive  or  in  the  ablative. 

Obs.  The  use  of  the  ablative  is  more  common,  but  the  two  cases 
are  often  used  indifferently,  and  sometimes  both  are  found  in  the 
same  sentence. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Germani  virT  corporum  ingenti  magnitudine  fuerunt. 
2.  Catilina  fuit  magna  vT  et  animi  et  corporis.  3.  Bibracte 
est  oppidum  apud  Aeduos  maximae  aiictoritatis.  4.  Caesar, 
vir  summi  ingenii  (or  summo  ingenio),  prudentiam  cum 
eloquentia  junxit. 
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Sight-Reading. 

Cesar's  landing  in  Britain. 
Erat^  ob  has  causas  summa  difficultas,  qaod  naves  propter 

for  because 

magnitudinem,  nisi  in  alto,  constitui^  non  poterant;    mlliti- 

size  deep  (water)     station  could 

bus^  autem — ignotis  locTs,*  impedltis  manibus,  magno  et  gravi 

unknown  encumber 

armorum  onere  oppressis  —  simul  et  de  navibus  desiliendum 

weight  load  both 

et  in  fluctibus  consistendum  et  cum  hostibus  erat  pugnan- 

and  wave  stand-firm 

dum ;  cum  illi^  aut  ex  arido,  aut  paulum  in  aquam  progress!, 

while  dry  (land)  a-little  advance 

omnibus  membrls*  expedlti,  notissimis  loeis,  audacter  tela 

limbs  free  well-known  dart 

conicerent,  et  equos  insuefactos  incitarent. 

hurl  train  push-on 

NOT£S    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Subject?     Position?     "Eng.  —  there  was. 

2.  Rule  for  this  infinitive  ? 

3.  The  construction  is,  mllltlbus  dSsUiendum  Srat»  the  soldiers 
had  to  leap.    Rule  for  milltibus  being  in  the  dative  ? 

4.  Explain  these  ablatives.        5.  To  whom  does  ill!  refer  ? 


LESSON    LXXXVIIL 

IBBEGULAB  VEBBS. 

293.  Irregular  Verbs  deviate  from  the  common  inflection 
in  some  of  the  parts  formed  from  the  present  stem.  The 
tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  and  participial  stems  are 
inflected  alike  in  all  verbs.  The  forms  called  irregular  are, 
for  the  most  part,  either  syncopated  or  ancient  forms. 

1.  The  most  common  Irregular  Verbs  are :  — 

1.  sum,  /  am.  5.  fSro,  /  bear. 

2.  v61o,  /  ivish.  6.  eo,  1  go. 

3.  mSlo,  I  prefer.  7.  flo,  /  am  made,  or  become, 

4.  n51o,  /  am  unwilling.  8.  6do,  /  eat. 

9.  queo,  /  am  able. 
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2.  Pos-sum,  /  am  able,  I  can,  a  compound  of  the  adjective  pdtis 
(p6te),  able,  and  sum,  is  inflected  as  follows :  — 

FKINCIPAIi    FARTS. 

Prss.  Ind.               Pres.  Inf.             Perf.  Inf.             Pabticiple. 
pos-sum  pos-se  p6t-ui  

PAKAI>IGM. 


Person. 

Present. 
Indicative.        Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 
Indicative.        Subjunctive. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

pos-sum             pos-sim 
p6t-es                pos-sis 
pot-est               pos-sit 
pos-sumus         pos-sTmus 
pot-estis            pos-sitis 
pos-sunt            pos-sint 

poirui                 p6t-u§rim 
poiruisti             pot-ueris 
pot-uit                pot-uerit 
pot-uimus           p6t-u§rimus 
pot-uistis           p6t-u6ritis 
pot-uerimt, -re  p6t-u§rint 

Sing.  1 
2 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

pot-eram           pos-sem 
pot-eras            pos-ses 
pot-erat            pos-set 
pot-eramus       pos-semus 
pot-eratis          pos-setis 
pot-Srant          pos-sent 

pot-ueram          pot-uissem 
pot-ueras           pot-uisses 
pdt-u§rat           pot-uisset 
pot-ueramus      pot-uissemus 
pot-ueratis        pot-uissetis 
pot-uerant         pot-uissent 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Future. 

Future  Perfect. 

pot-ero 

pot-eris 

pot-erit 

pot-erimus 

pot^ritis 

pot-erunt 

pot-uero 

pot-ueris 

pot-uerit 

pot-uerimus 

pot-ueritis 

pot-uerint 

Infinitive. 

Participle. 

Pres.  pos-se       Perf.  p6t-uisse 

Pres.  pot-ens 

Ob8.  In  forming  the  compound  possum,  note  that  p5tis  drops 
is,  and  that  t  becomes  s  before  s ;  as,  (pot-sum)  =  possum.  In 
the  perfect,  /  of  fui,  etc.,  is  dropped  after  t.  The  infinitive  posse, 
subjunctive  possem,  are  shortened  forms  of  pdtesse  and  p6tes- 
sem.  Possum  has  no  imperative,  no  future  participle,  no  gerund, 
and  no  supine ;  pdt6ns  is  used  only  as  an  adjective.  The  omitted 
forms  are  wanting. 
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3.  Pro-Bum,  /  help,  I  profit,  is  inflected  like  sum»  but  retains  its 
original  d  (pr6d-)  before  a  vowel,  and  loses  it  before  a  consonant ; 

as, 

PBINCIPAIi    PARTS. 

Pbes.  Ind.              Pbbs.  Inf.             Pbrf.  Ind.          Participle. 
pr5-8um  prod-esse  prd-ful  


Person. 

Present. 
Indicative.       Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 
Indicative.         Subjunctive. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

pro-sum           pr5-sim 
prod-es            pro-sis 
prod-est           pro-sit 
pr5-siimus        pr5-sTmus 
prod-estis        pro-sitis 
pro-sunt           pro-sint 

pro-fui                pr5-ftierim 
pro-fuisti            pro-fueris 
pro-fuit               prd-fuerit 
prd-fnimus          pro-fuerimus 
pro-fuistis          pro-fueritis 
pro-fuerunt, -re  pro-fuerint 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

prod-eram        pr5d-essem 
pr5d-eras         prod-esses 
prod-ferat         prod-esset 
prod-eramus   prod-essemus 
prdd-eratis      pr5d-essetis 
pr5d-erant       prod-essent 

pr6-fu6ram         pro-fuissem 
pro-fueras           pro-fuisses 
pro-fuerat          pro-fuisset 
pro-fueramus     pro-fuissemus 
pro-fueratis        pr5-fuissetis 
pro-fuerant         pro-fuissent 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Future. 

Future  Perfect. 

prod-ero 

prod-eris 

prod-erit 

prod-erimus 

prod-eritis 

prod-erunt 

pro-fuero 

pro-fueris 

pr6-fu6rit 

pro-ftierimus 

pro-fueritis 

pro-&erint 

Imperative. 

Pres.  pr5d-es,  prdd-este        Put.  prod-esto,  pr5d-esto,  pro-sunto 

Infinitive. 

Participle. 

Pres.  prod-esse     Perf.  pro-fuisse 

FuT.  pro-f&turus 

4.   Like  sum  are  conjugated  ab-sum,  ad-sum,  dS-sum,  in-sum, 
inter-sum,  ob-sum,  prae-sum,  sub-sum  (no  perfect),  super-sum. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Caesar  pdtest  iter  dSre  (256),  Ccesar  is  able  to  give,  or  can 
give,  a  passage. 
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2.  Caesar  pdtSrat  iter  dSre,  Ccesar  was  able  to  give^  or  could 

givey  a  passage. 

3.  Caesar  pdtSrit  iter  dire,  Ccesar  will  be  able  to  give  a  passage. 

4.  Caesar  pdtnit  iter  dire,  Ccesar  has  been  able  to  give,  or  coiUd 

have  given,  a  passage. 

Syn.  Possum,  /  am  able,  because  I  have  sufficient  power ;  queo, 
/  am  able,  because  circumstances  allow. 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms:  — 

1.  Potest,  poterat,  poterit.  2.  Possumus,  poteramus,  pote- 
rimus.  3.  Ego  possum  legere,  tu  potes  scribere.  4.  Caesar 
oppidum  expugnare  potest.  5.  Amicisi  prodesse  possumus. 
6.  Caesar  potest  iter  Helvetils  dare.  7.  Divitiacus  pluri- 
mum^  in  reliqua  Gallia  poterat.  8.  Caesar  urbi  praeerat. 
9.  Multi*  supersumus.     10.  Caesar  equites  praemittit.* 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  202.       2.  plflrimuxn  posse,  to  be  very  powerful;  see  Vocabulary. 

3.  multf  modifies  n5s  (we)^  the  omitted  subject  of  superstimus. 
Translate,  many  of  us  survive;  of  us  is  appositive.    See  202. 

If  the  simple  verb  is  transitive,  the  compound  is  transitive,  and  is 
followed  by  the  accusative.  What  is  an  irregular  verb  1  Mention  the 
most  common  irregular  verbs.  Of  what  is  possum  compounded? 
Give  its  composition ;  account  for  the  euphonic  changes. 


LESSON  LXXXIX. 

ntEEGULAE  VEEB8   (continued), 

294.   The  IiTegular  Verbs  v61o,  and  its  compounds,  nolo 
and  mUo,  are  inflected  as  follows :  — 


* 

PRINCIPAIi    PARTS. 

Pre».  Ind. 

Pre».  Inf. 

Perf.  Ind. 

Participle. 

1.  v61o 
1.  nolo 
3.  malo 

velle 
nolle 
malle 

v61ui 
ndlui 
malni 

,  be  unwilling. 

,  prefer. 
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Present. 


Ind. 

v61o 

VIS 

vult 

v51ttmus 
vultis 
volunt 


Subj. 

v61im 

vfilis 

v6Ut 

vglinms 

vglltis 

vglint 


Ind. 

nolo 

nOnvis 

nOnvult 

ndlUmus 

nOnvultis      nOlitis 

nolunt  nOlint 


Subj. 

nolim 
noils 
nOlit 
nOlimus 


Ind. 

malo 

mavis 

mavult 

maltimas 

mavultis 

malimt 


Subj. 

malim 

mails 

malit 

malimns 

malitis 

malint 


Imperfect. 


vOlebam  vellem 

volebos  velles 

vOlebat  vellet 

vOlebamus  vellemus 

vOlebatis  velletis 

vOlebant  vellent 


nOlebam 

nOlebas 

nOlebat 

nOlebamus   nollemus 

nolebatis      nolletis 

nolebant 


nollem 

noUes 

nollet 


nollent 


malcbam 

malebas 

malebat 

malcbamus   mallemus 

malebatis      malletis 

malebant 


mallem 

malles 

mallet 


mallent 


Future. 


vOlam,  vOles,  vQlet, 
vOlemns,  etc. 


nOlam,  nOles,  nOlet, 
nOlemus,  etc. 


malam,  males,  malet, 
malemus,  etc. 


Perfect. 


volui 

vOluist! 

vOluit 


vOlugrim 

v51u6ris 

vOlugrit 


vOlutmus      vOluerimus 
vOluistis       vOlufiritis 

""nl^^r^^'hsiugrint 
or  -re       J 


nOlui 
nolulsti 
DOluit 
nOlutmus 
nOluistis 
nOluenmt, 
or -re 


nOluSrim 

nolu^ris 

nOluSrit 

nOluSrlmus 

nOlueritis 

:  nolufirint 


malm 
maloisti 
maluit 
maluTmus 
maluistis 
maluerunt,  j 
or  -re 


maluSrim 

maludris 

maluSrit 

maluSrlmus 

malu&itis 

maluSrint 


Pluperfect. 


vOluSram     vOloissem 
vOlugras       vOluisses 
vOlufirat      vOluisset 
v51a€ramus  vOluissemus 
vOlugratis    vOluissetis 
vOlugrant     vOluissent 


nOluSram     nOluissem 
nOlu^ras       nOluisses 
nOluSrat       nOluisset 
nOlu^amus  nOluissemus 
nOluSratis    nOluissetis 
nOlu^rant     nOluissent 


maludram     maluissem 
maluSras       maluisses 
malugrat       maluisset 
malugramos  maluissem  us 
malu^ratis    maluissetis 
maluSrant     maluissent 


Future  Perfect, 


vOlugro 

vOlufiris 

vOlufirit 

vOluSrlmus 

vOlufiritis 

vOluCrint 


noluSro 

nOluSris 

nolufirit 

nOluSrlmus 

nOluSrItis 

nOlu^rint 


maluSro 

maluSris 

maluSrit 

malu^rlmus 

maluSrttis 

maluSrint 


Imperative. 


Pres.  nOli,  nOlite 


FuT.    nOlito,  nOlito,  nOlitOte,  nOlunto 


Infinitive. 


Pres.  velle    nolle    malle  Perf.  volulsse    nolulsse    maluisse 


Participles. 


Pres.  vOlens,  willing,    nolens,  unwilling. 
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Obs.  Nolo  is  a  compound  of  n6  (n6n),  not,  and  v61o;  m&lo, 
of  m&giB,  more,  and  v61o,  weakened  in  pronunciation  to  m&-lo. 
Notice  that  n61o  alone  has  an  imperative.  The  omitted  forms  are 
wanting. 

Syn.  Aveo,  long  for ;  dSsIdSro,  desire  what  one  has  had,  but 
now  feels  the  loss  of  (hence,  regret) ;  v61o,  wish ;  opto,  choose ; 
ciipio,  desire  (general  term);  gestio,  desire,  and  manifest  it  by 
gestures;  ctipio,  desire,  long  for  anything. 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms :  — 

1.  Volumus,  volebamus,  volemus,  velTmus.  2.  Ego  volo 
legere,  tu  vis  scrlbere,  f rater  vult  pingere.  3.  Nolumus, 
nolebamus,  nolemus,  nolimus.  4.  Puer  vult  audire.  5.  Dum- 
norix  quam^  plurimas  cTvitates  habere  volebat.  6.  Noli^ 
scribere.  7.  Malumus,  malebamus,  malemus,  malimus. 
8.  Mons,  quem  a  Labieno*  occupar!  voluit,  ab  hostibus 
tenejbur.     9.  Caesar  ab  HelvetiTs  discedere  nolebat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  You  are  wishing,  jou  were  wishing,  you  will  be  wish- 
ing. 2.  They  are  unwilling,  they  were  unwilling,  they  will 
be  unwilling.  3.  You  prefer,  you  preferred,  you  will  pre- 
fer, you  have  preferred.  4.  I  have  wished,  I  had  wished. 
5.  You  wish  to  know.  6.  We  had  been  unwilling.  7.  Do 
you  prefer  to  read  or  to  write  ? 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Quam  strengthens  pl^lmas  =  as  many  as  possible. 

2.  Prohibitions .  are  often  expressed  by  n61I  with  the  infinitive ; 
translate  do  not  urrite.    N51i  is  softer  than  n6  scribe. 

3.  Agent  after  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

What  is  meant  by  an  irregular  verb?  In  what  tenses  are  they 
irregular  ?  Give  the  compounds  of  vdlo.  The  stem  of  vdlo  is  vdl-, 
the  root-vowel  o  being  changed  to  ^  or  U.  The  form  vis  stands  for 
v61-is,  vel-is,  vil-is  (=vls).  Velle  is  for  vel-se,  so  vellem  for 
vel-sem. 
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LESSON    XC. 
IBBEGULAE    VEBB8   (continued). 

ABLATIVE    OF    SPECIFICATION. 
295.   The  irregular  verb  fSro  is  inflected  as  follows  :  — 

PRINCIFAIi    PARTS. 

Fres.  Ind.  rBES.  Inf.  Pbrf.  Ind.  Pabticipls. 

fSro  ferre  tiill  l&tum 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 


Person. 

Present. 
Indicative.      Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 
Indicative.         Subjunctive. 

Sing,  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

f8ro 

fers 

fert 

fSrimus 

fertis 

fSnmt 

feram 

f^as 

ferat 

feramus 

feratis 

ferant 

ti)1T                    tiilerim 
tAITsti                tiileris 
tiilit                   tmerit 
t&limus             tiilerimus 
tiUistis              tmeritis 
ttQerunt,  -re      t&lgrint 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect.     ♦ 

Illlll 

ferrem 

ferres 

ferret 

ferremus 

ferretis 

ferrent 

ttaSram             tillissem 
ttagras              tiilisses 
ttQerat              tiiUsset 
tmdramus         titlissemus 
tiildratis           tiiUssetis 
tiilerant            tfilissent 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Future. 

Future  Perfect. 

feram 

feres 

firet 

feremus 

feretis 

ferent 

ttQero 

tiileris 

tiilerit 

tiilerimus 

tulSritis 

tmerint 

Imperative. 

pREs.  fer,  ferte 

Fut.  fert 

0,  ferto,  fertote,  ferunto          | 

Infinitive. 

Pres.  ferre 

Perf.  tuUsse 

Fut.  laturus  esse 

Participles. 

Pres.  fSrens      Put 

laturus,  -a,  -u 
Gerund:  ferei 

m        Supines  :  latum,  latu 
idi,  etc. 
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PASSIVE    VOICE. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plttr.  1 
2 
3 


Present. 
Indtcative.       Sabjunctive. 


feror 

ferris,  -re 

fertur 

ferimnr 

ferimini 

fdnmtnr 


ferar 

feraris 

feratur 

fSramnr 

fSrandni 

ferantur 


Perfect. 
Indicative.         Subjunctive. 


latas  sum 
latus  es 
latus  est 
lati  sftmns 
lati  estis 
laii  sunt 


latuB  sim 
latus  saa 
latus  sit 
laii  simus 
lati  ntis 
lati  sint 


Imperfect. 


Pluperfect. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


firebar 

ferebaris 

ferebatur 

ferebamnr 

ferebamini 

fSrebantnr 


ferrer 

ferreris 

ferretor 

ferremor 

ferremini 

ferrentur 


latus  dram 
latus  dras 
latus  drat 
lati  dramus 
lati  Gratis 
lati  erant 


latus  essem 
latus  es&s 
latus  esset 
lati  essemus 
lati  essetis 
lati  essent 


Future. 


Future  Perfect. 


Sing,  1 
2 
3 

Plur,  1 
2 
3 


ferar 

fdreris 

feretur 

feremur 

fdremini 

ferentur 


latus  dro 
latus  hria 
latus  drit 
lati  drimus 
lati  eritis 
lati  erunt 


Imperative. 


Pres.  ferre,  fdrimini  Fut.  fertor,  fertor,  feruntor 


Infinitive. 


Pres.  fern    Perf.  latus,  -a,  -um,  esse  or  fuisse    Fut.  latum  iri 
Fut.  Perf.  latus  f5re 


Participles. 


Perf.  latus,  -a,  -um 


Ger.  fdrendus,  -a,  -um 


Obs.  1.  In  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Tenses  of  fSro  the  only  irregu- 
larity is  the  omission  of  e  and  t  in  some  of  the  terminations:  thus, 
fer-8  =  fer-is,  fer-t  =  fSr-it,  fer-rem  =  fdr-erem,  fer-re  =  fSr-dre,  etc. 
The  forms  of  fSro  are  derived  from  three  independent  stems,  seen  in 
fero,  tftli,  latum. 


Obs.  2.  The  compounds  of  fero 

af-f 6ro  (ad,  f 6ro )  af-f erre 

au-fCro  (ab,  f€ro)  au-ferre 

ef-fCro  (ex,  f6ro)  ef-ferre 

In-f^ro  (in,  f6ro)  in-ferre 

of-f Cro  ( ob,  f Cro )  of-f erre 

pr5-f6ro  (pro,  ffiro)  pro-ferre 

r&-f€ro  (re,  fCro)  rC-ferre 


are  conjugated  in  the  same  way :  — 

at-tflli  al-latum,  bring  to. 

ab-stfili  ab-latum,  carry  away. 

ex-tflli  e-latum,  carrg  out, 

in-tfili  il-latum,  carry  into. 

ob-ttili  ob-latum,  present. 

pr5-tali  pro-latum,  carry  forrtard. 

ret-tilli  rC-latum,  bring  back. 
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296.  Ablative  of  Specification. 

EXAMPIiBS. 

1.  r6x  n5mlne  fuit,  he  was  king  in  name, 

2.  Claudius  alt8r5  pSde,  lame  in  one  foot. 

3.  HelvStil  rSllquds  Gallos  virtfite  praec6dunt,  the  Helvetians 

surpass  the  other  Gauls  in  valor. 

4.  opplda  sua  omnia,  niixnSrd  ad  duddScim  incendunt»  they 

burn  all  their  towns,  about  twelve  in  number. 

Ob8.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  nomine,  pgde,  virtdte,  and 
niimSrS,  show  in  what  respect  or  particular  the  statement  is  true, 
i.e.j  the  Helvetians  surpass  the  other  Gauls  in  respect  to  valor.  The 
principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  rule :  — 

ABLATIVE    OF   SPECIFICATION. 

297.  Rule  XLIV.  —  A  noun,  adjective,  or  verb 
may  be  followed  by  the  ablative  to  denote  in  what 
respect  its  signification  is  taken. 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs :  — 

1.  Ferimus,  ferebamus,  feramus,  feremus.  2.  Quid  fers, 
mi^  amice?  3.  Ferte  viro  auxilium.  4.  Populus  Romanus 
diu  injurias  tulit.  5.  Helvetiis  bellum  infeiTC  volumus. 
6.  Ferimur,  ferebamur,  feremur,  feramur.  7.  Auxilium 
militibus  a  duce  fertur.  8.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis, 
legibus  inter  se  differunt.  9.  Fer  mih!  auxilium.  10.  Oppi- 
dum  Remorum  nomine  Bibrax^  longe  aberat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  We  bear,  we  were  bearing,  we  will  bear.  2.  They 
bear,  they  will  bear.  3.  He  has  borne,  he  had  borne,  they 
had  borne.  4.  We  are  borne,  we  were  borne,  we  shall  be 
borne.  5.  He  is  borne,  he  was  borne.  6.  He  has  been 
borne,  he  had  been  borne.  7.  Bear  aid,  they  will  bear  aid, 
he  has  borne  aid.     8.  They  differ  in  language  and  laws. 

NOTES    AN»    QUESTIONS. 

1.  231.  Obs.  1. 

2.  Bibraz,  gen.  -actis,  f.  (French  modern  name  Bievre). 
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LESSON  XCI. 
IRBEGULAE  VEEB8    {continued), 

ABLATIVE  OF   DIFFERENCE. 

296.   The  Irregular  Verbs  eo,  /  go^  and  6do,  /  eat^  are 
inflected  as  follows :  — 

PRINCIPAI.    PARTS. 

Pbes.  Ind.       Fres.  Inf.         Perf.  Ind.       Participle. 
60  ire  IvI  or  -il  itiim 


Person. 


Present. 
Indicative.     SubjonctlTe. 


•  Perfect. 
Indicative.  Subjunctive* 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


eo 

IS 

it 

imas 
itis 
eunt 


earn 

eas 

eat 

eamns 

eatis 

eant 


vnor  -u 
ivisti,  etc. 
ivit,  etc. 
ivlmus,  etc, 
ivistia,  etc. 


iverim  or  -ierim 
iveris,  etc. 
iverit,  etc. 
iverimus,  etc. 
iveritis,  etc. 


iverunt,  -re      iverint,  etc. 


Imperfect. 


Pluperfect. 


Sing.  1 

2 
3 
Plur,  1 
2 
3 


ibam 

ibas 

ibat 

ibamus 

ibatis 

ibant 


irem 

ires 

iret 

iremus 

iretis 

irent 


;  iveram 
or  -ieram 
iveras,  etc. 
iverat,  etc. 
iveramus,  etc. 
iveratis,  etc. 
iverant,  etc. 


ivissem,  -iissem 

or  issem 
ivisses,  etc. 
ivisset,  etc. 
ivissemus,  etc. 
ivissetis,  etc. 
ivissent,  etc. 


Future. 


Future  Perfect. 


Sing.  1 
Plur.  1 


ibo,  ibis,  ibit 
ibimus,  etc. 


iv6ro  or  -iero,  iveris,  etc, 
iverimus,  etc. 


Imperative. 


Pres.  i,  ite 


FuT.  ito,  ito,  itote,  eunto 


Infinitive. 


Pres.  ire       Perf.  ivisse,  -iisse  or  -isse       Fut.  iturus,  -a,  -um,  esse 


Participles. 


Pres.  lens  (Gen.  euntis)  Fut.  iturus,  -a,  -um 

Gerundive  :  eundus,  -a,  -um       Gerund  :  eundi,  etc.      Sup.  itum 


Obs.  1.  Eo  is  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  with  variations ;  the  stem  is 
I  (lengthened  to  i,  except  in  the  future  participle  and  in  the  supines), 
which  is  changed  into  e  before  a,  0,  and  « ;  as,  eo,  eunt,  eam,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  Eo  and  its  intransitive  compounds  are  used  in  the  passive 
only  impersonally:  Ind.  itur,  ibatur,  ibitur,  itum  est,  etc.;  Subj. 
eatnr,  iretur,  itum  sit,  etc.;  but  the  transitive  compounds  are  used 
regularly  in  the  passive ;  iri  occurs  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  future  infini- 
tive passive.     (See  251.) 
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Obs.  3.  The  compounds  of  eo  usually  take  -ii,  rarely  -ivi  in  the  per- 
fect tenses ;  as,  adeo,  /  approach,  makes  adii,  adieram»  Edissem,  etc. 

Obs.  4.  The  compounds  of  eo  which  have  a  transitive  meaning  are 
conjugated  throughout  in  the  passive:  as,  adeo,  /  approach;  Pass. 
adeor,  adiris,  aditur,  adimur,  adunini,  adeontur,  etc. 

Obs.  5.  Ambio,  /  go  about,  retains  the  i  throughout,  and  is  conju- 
gated regularly  like  a  verb  of  the  fourth  conjugation.  Hence  we  &i(l 
ambiebam,  but  occasionally  ambibam,  the  gerund  ambiendi,  etc.  The 
perfect  participle  is  ambitus,  though  the  verbal  substantive  is  ambitus. 

299.   Edo,  /  eat, 

PRINCIPAI.    PARTS. 

Pres.  Ind.       •  Pres.  Inp.  Perf.  Ind.        Participle. 

Sdo        SdSre  or  ease  Sdi  esum 


Person. 

Present. 
Indicative.           Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 
Indicative.   Subjunctive. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

edo                   edam  or  edim 
edis  or  es          edas  or  edis 
edit  or  est        edat  or  edit 
edimus             edamus  or  edunus 
editis  or  estis   edatis  or  editis 
edunt               edant  or  edint 

edi                  ederim 
edisti              ederis 
edit                 ederit 
edimus           ederimus 
edistis            ederitis 
ederunt,  -re    ederint 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

edebam            ederem  or  essem 
edebas             ederes  or  esses 
edebat             ederet  or  esset 
edebamus        ederemus  or  essemus 
edebatis           ederetis  or  essetis 
edebant           ederent  or  essent 

ederam           edissem 
ederas             edisses 
ederat             edisset 
ederamus       edissemus 
ederatis          edissetis 
ederant           edissent 

Sing,  1 
Plur.  1 

PUTURE. 

Future  Perfect. 

edam,  edes,  edet 
edemus,  etc. 

edgro,  ederis,  ederit, 
ederimus,  etc. 

Imperative. 

Pres.  edeores,  editeweste 
Put.  edito  or  esto,  hdito  or  esto,  editote  or  estote,  edunto 

Infinitive. 

Pres.  edere  or  esse         Perf.  edisse        Put.  esurus, -a, -um  esse 

Participles. 

Pres.  edens            Put.  esums,  -a,  -um 
Supines  :  esum,  esu                Gerund  :  Gen.  edendi,  etc. 

Obs.  1.  Edo  is  of  the  third  conjugation,  with  variations ;  ^  or  J 
before  s  or  Ms  dropped,  and  the  d  of  the  stem  changed  to  s ;  also  the 
original  s  takes  the  place  of  the  r ;  as,  ede-re  =  es-se,  not  es-re. 

Obs.  2.  The  passive  voice  is  regular;  only  estur  is  generally  used 
instead  of  editur,  and  essetur  instead  of  ederetur.  The  perfect  par- 
ticiple is  esus. 
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300.  The  Ablative  of  Difference. 

EXAMPI.£S. 

1.  s51  multis  partlbns  mSjor  est  qnam  terra,  the  sun  is  very 

muck  (lit.,  by  many  parts)  larger  than  the  earth. 

2.  altgrum  iter  xnnltd  ezpSdltins  6rat,  the  other  route  was  much 

more  passable  (more  passable  by  much). 

3.  hie  Idcus  aeqnd  sp&ti5  ab  castris  Ariovisti  et  Caes^is 

^bSrat,  this  place  was  (distant  by  an  equal  space)  the  same 
distance  from  the  camp  ofAriovistus  and  (from  that)  of  Cmsar. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  the  ablatives  parti- 
bus,  multd,  sp&tio,  express  the  measure  of  difference.  These 
words  follow  the  comparatives,  xnSjor  and  expgditius ;  the  abla- 
tive sp&ti5  denotes  extent  of  space,  which  is  usually  put  in  the 
accusative  (see  215),  but  may  be  in  the  ablative,  as  it  is  in  this 
case,  denoting  the  degree  of  difference  (lit.,  wa^  absent  by  an  equal 
distance).     Hence  the  following  rule  :  — 

ABLATIVE    OF    DIFFERENCE. 

301.  Rule    XLV.  —  The    ablative    is    used,    with 

comparatives  and   words   implying   comparison,    to 

denote  the  measure  of  difference. 

Obs.  The  ablative  of  difference  includes  the  ablative  of  distance. 
(See  215.  1.) 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs :  — 

1.  Imus,  ibamus,  ibimus,  eamus.  2.  Ego  abeo,  tu  ex 
itinere  redls.  3.  It,  eunt,  ibit.  4.  Ivit,  iverat,  ite,  Itis, 
iveramus.  5.  I,  quo  te  fata  vocant.  6.  I,  lictor,  deliga 
puerum  ad  palum.  7.  Caesar  multo  gravius  queritur.  8.  Uno 
die  longiorem  mensem  faciunt.  9.  Hibernia  dimidio  minor 
(est)  quam  Britannia.  10.  Multo  major  alacritas  exercitui 
injecta  est.     11.  Ite,  milites.     12.  Edimus,  edamus,  edunt. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  They  go,  they  were  going,  they  will  go.  2.  He  was 
going,  he  will  go,  he  goes.  3.  We  go,  we  were  going,  we 
will  go.  4.  Go  thou,  I  go,  I  have  gone,  I  had  gone.  5.  The 
sun  is  much  larger  than  the  earth.  6.  The  tower  was  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  wall.  7.  My  country  is  much  dearer 
to  me  than  life.     8.  They  make  the  year  one  day  longer. 
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LESSON   XCII. 
IBEE&ULAE  VERBS    {continued). 

ABLATIVE    AND    GENITIVE    OF    PRICE.  -  EXERCISE    FOR 
SIGHT-READING. 

302.   The  Irregular  Verb  fio,  /  became  or  am  made^  is 
inflected  as  follows  :  — 

PBINCIPAI.    PAKTS. 

Pres.  Ind.  Pres.  Int.  Perp.  Ind. 

f  ID  fiSrI  factus  sum 


Person. 


Present. 
Indicative.     Subjunctive. 


Perfect. 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 


Ho 

fis 

fit  or  fit 

[fimus] 

tetis] 

iiunt 


fiam 

fias 

fiat 

fiamus 

fiatis 

fiant 


factus  sum 
factus  es 
factus  est 
fact!  sumus 
facti  estis 
facti  sunt 


factus  sim 
factus  sis 
factus  sit 
facti  simus 
facti  sitis 
facti  sint 


Sing,  1 
Plur.  1 


Imperfect. 


Pluperfect. 


fiebam 
fiebamus 


fierem 
fieremus 


factus  eram 
facti  eramus 


factus  essem 
facti  essemus 


Sing.  1 
Plur,  1 


Future. 


Future  Perfect. 


fiam,  fies,  etc. 
fiemus 


factus  ^ro,  eris,  etc. 
facti  erimus 


Imperative. 


Pres.  fi,  fite 


Infinitive. 


Pres.  fieri 


Perf.  factus,  -a,  -um,  esse  Fut.  factum  iri 


Participles. 


Perf.  factus, -a, -um 


Ger.  f§,ciendus, -a, -um 


Obs.  1.  Fio  (which  stands  for  fa-i-o)  is  used  as  the  passive  of  flicio, 
which  has  no  passive  forms  (except  faciendus  and  factus) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  factus  sum,  I  have  become,  has  the  meaning  of  the  perfect 
of  fio ;  fieri  is  not  really  a  passive  form,  but  an  old  infinitive  active, 
fierei. 

Obs.  2.  The  i  in  fio  is  always  long,  except  in  fit  and  when  not  fol- 
lowed by  r  (in  present  infinitive  and  imperfect  subjunctive). 

Obs.  3.  Most  compounds  of  f^cio  with  prepositions  change  a  to  t 
(present  stem),  and  are  inflected  regularly;  the  passive  ends  in  -ficior; 
other  compounds  retain  a  and  have  fio  in  the  passive. 

Obs.  4.  Queo,  I  am  able,  is  conjugated  like  eo,  but  as  it  is  an  un- 
usual verb,  it  is  here  omitted ;  it  has  a  compound,  nequeo,  /  am  unable. 
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303.  Genitive  and  Ablative  of  Price. 

EXAMPUBS. 

1.  ddmum  du5bus  t&lentXa  Smit,  he  bought  a  house  for  two  talents, 

2.  viginti  tSlentIs  finam  5r&ti5nem  vendidit,  he  sold  a  single 

speech  for  twenty  talents. 

3.  p&ce  beUum  mflt&vit,  he  exchanged  war  for  peace. 

4.  6mit  hort5s  tan^  he  purchased  the  gardens  at  so  great  a  price. 

5.  virttlB  mSbdml  aestXm&tur,  virtue  is  valued  vej-g  highly. 
Obs.   Note  that  fimit,  a  verb  of  buying,  vendidit,  a  verb  of 

sellina,  miit&vit,  a  verb  of  exchanaing,  are  each  followed  by  the 
ablatives  tSlentXs,  p&ce,  denoting  tne  price,  and  fixing  it  at  a  defi- 
nite  sum ;  the  ablative  is  used  because  the  price  is  the  means  by 
which  a  thing  is  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged.  In  Exs.  4  and  5,  aft€^ 
the  same  verbs,  6mit  and  aestXmfttur,  the  price  is  expressed  by 
tanti  and  xn&ziml,  both  being  in  the  genitive,  and  both  designat- 
ing the  price  indefinitely.  The  idiom  is  expressed  in  the  following 
rule :  — 

ABLATIVE   OF   PRICE. 

304.  Rule  XL VI.  —  Price  Is  expressed  by  the 
ablative  when  it  is  a  definite  sum. 

1.  If  the  price  is  indefinitely  expressed,  the  genitive  is 
used;  in  this  way  the  genitives  of  certain  adjectives  of 
Quantity,  as  tantI,  quantit,  plflris,  mln5ris,  maignl,  parvl,  etc., 
are  used. 

EXERCISES. 

Name  the  mode,  tense,  number,  and  person  of  each  of 
the  following  verbs  :  — 

1.  Fiunt,  flebant,  fient,  fiamus.  2.  Fimus,  fiebamus, 
fiemus.  3.  Factus  est,  fact!  sunt.  4.  FI,  fiamus,  fiant. 
5.  Fit,  fitis,  fiet.  6.  Amicus  fieri  sapiens^  potest.  7.  Duo 
viri  consiiles^  facti  erunt.  8.  Caesar  cum  his  quinque  legi- 
onibus  ire*  contendit.  9.  Nemo  fit  casu  bonus.  10.  Fiat* 
lux,  et  lux  facta  est.  11.  Dumnorix  omnia  Aeduorum  vecti- 
galia  parvo  pretio  redemit.  12.  Vendo  meum  frumentum 
non  pluris  quam  ceteri,  fortasse  etiam  minoris.  13.  Nulla 
pestis  humano  generi  pluris  stetit  quam  ira. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  He  becomes,  they  become,  they  will  become.  2.  They 
became,  he  will  become,  we  have  become.     3.  Become  thou. 
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he  can  become  good.  4.  The  soldier  sells  his  country  for 
gold.  5.  The  soldier  values  money  highly.  6.  He  sold  his 
corn  at  a  less  price.     7.  Caesar  became  consul. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Predicate  adjective  ?      2.  Rule  for  constUte  1      3.  Rule  ? 
4.  Why  subjunctive  *? 

How  may  price  be  expressed  ?     When  is  the  ablative  used  ?     When 
the  genitive  ? 

Sight-Reading. 

Cesar's  landing  in  Britain  (continued). 
Quod   iibi   Caesar  animadveitit,   naves*  longas   (quarum 

and  this    when  (ace.) 

et  species  erat  barbaris^  inusitatior,  et  motus  ad  usum  ex- 
appearance  unuBual  motion  Bervice 
peditior)  paulum  remover!  ab  onerariis  navibus,  et  remis' 

remove  of  burden  oar 

incitarl,  et  ad  latus  apertum  hostium  constitui,*  atque  inde 

push-on  side  open  thence 

fundis,  sagittis,  tormentis  hostes  submoveri*  jussit.     Atque, 

sling  engine  (ace.)  driven  order 

nostris  militibus  cunctantibus,   maxime  propter  altitudinem 

delay  chiefly  depth 

maris,  (is)  qui  decimae  legion  is  aquilam  ferebat,  contestatus 

tenth  appeal-to 

deos  ut  ea  res  legion!  fel!citer  eveniret :  "  DesiHte,"  inquit, 

happily  turn-out 

"  m!lites,  nisi  vultis*  aquilam  hostibus  prodere.     Ego  certe 

abandon  at-least 

meum   re!publicae   atque   imperatori   ofiPicium   praestitero." 

duty  fulfil 

Hoc  cum  magna  voce  dixisset,  se  ex  nav!  projecit,  atque  in 
hostes  aquilam  ferre  coepit.     Tum  nostr!,  cohortat!  inter  se, 

exhort 

ne  tantum  dedecus  admitteretur,  univers!  ex  nav!  desilue- 

shame  permit  all-at-once 

runt.      Hos  item  ex  proxim!s  navibus  cum  conspexissent, 

also  nearest  caught-sight-of 

subsecut!  hostibus^  appropinquarunt. 

follow-close  approach 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  construction  is  jussit  nftvSs  rgmdvSri,  etc. 

2.  Why  dative  ?        3.  Why  ablative  ?        4.  See  vdlo. 
The  subjunctives  can  be  omitted  until  the  review. 
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LESSON    XCIII. 

DEPEOTIVE  VEEBS.-nrSTEUMiarTAL  ABLATIVE. 

305.  Defective  Verbs  want  some  of  their  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  common  Defective  Verbs  that  do  not 
use  the  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem  :  — 

1.  coepl,  I  begin.      2.  ui^mlal,  I  remember,      3.  6dlt  I  hate. 

Obs.  There  is  a  large  number  of  verbs  that  are  more  or  less 
defective ;  those  enumerated  here  are  the  most  defective  of  those 
that  are  commonly  used. 

1.  OdI,  coepI  (for  the  present  of  which  incipio  is  used),  and 
mSminI  are  only  used  in  the  Perfect  Tenses,  and  hence  are  some- 
times called  preteritive  (or  past)  verbs, 

PABTIAI.    PABA1>IGM. 


Tense. 

Indicative. 

Perf. 
Plup. 
F.  P. 

coepi 

coeperam 

coepero 

ill 

odi 

oderam 

ddero 

novi 

noveram 

novero 

Subjunctive. 

Perf. 
Plup. 

coeperim 
coepissem 

meminerim 
meminissem 

oderim 
odissem 

noverim 
novissem 

Imperative. 

FUT. 

( Wanting) 

memento,  mementote      ( Wanting ) 

Infinitive. 

Perf. 

FUT. 

coepisse 
coepturus 

meminisse 

odisse 
osurus  esse 

novisse 

Participles. 

Perf. 
FuT. 

coeptus 
coepturus 

-osus 
osurus 

Pres.  mendnens 

Obs.  1.  Instead  of  coepI  and  its  tenses,  the  passive  coeptus 
sum,  etc.,  is  used  before  an  infinitive  passive ;  as,  urbs  aedlfic&rl 
coepta  est,  the  city  began  to  be  built. 
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Obs.  2.  Ndvl  is  properly  the  perfect  of  nosco,  /  learn  to  know. 

Obs.  3.  MSminl,  5dX,  and  n5vl  have  in  the  perfect,  pluperfect, 
and  future  perfect  the  meaning  of  the  present,  imperfect,  and 
future  respectively. 

2.  The  following  have  only  the  tenses  formed  from  the  present 
stem,  and  these  are  in  many  cases  incomplete:  — 

1.  9io,  I  say.  3.  fSri,  to  speak,  5.  salve,  hail. 

2.  inquaxiit  I  say.       4.  qusiesOt  I  askyheg.       6.  queo,  I  can. 

a.  Aio,  /  say  (for  &g-io,  cf .  ad-&g-ium),  has  only  the  following 
forms:  — 


Person. 


Present. 
Indicative.       Subjunctive. 


Imperfect. 
Indicative.         Subjunctive. 


Sing.  1 

aio 

2 

&i8 

3 

&it 

Plur.  1 

2 

3 

aio. 

aiat 


aiant 


aiebam 

aiebas 

aiebat 

aiebamos 

aiebatis 

aiebant 


Pres.  Part,  aiens 


Obs.  i  between  two  vowels  (=j)  is  pronounced  like  y;  ai-  is  not 
a  diphthong. 

6.  Inquam,  say  /,  has  only  the  following  forms  :  — 


Indicative. 

Pres.  inqaam 
inqoig 
inqoit 
inqoimos 
inqidtis 
inqoiont 

Put.    

inqoies 
inqoiet 

Imp.     inqoiebam 
inqaiebas 
inqaiebat 
inqoiebamos 
inquiebatis 
inquiebant 

Perf. 

inqoisti 
inqoit 

Imperative. 

Pres.  inque 

Put.  (2Pers.)  inquito 

Obs.  Inquam,  inquit,  like  the  English  say  /,  says  he,  are  always 
used  parenthetically,  themselves  and  subjects  following  between 
commas  after  a  word  or  words  of  the  quotation.  It  is  used, 
except  in  poetry,  only  in  direct  quotations.     (See  342.) 
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c.  FSri,  to  speak,  a  deponent,  is  used  only   in  the  following 
forms,  unless  compounded  with  a  preposition :  — 


Indicative.           Subjunctive. 

Participles. 

Pres.  fatur                   

FuT.    fabor,  fabitur     

Pebf.  fatus  sum,  etc.    fatus  sim,  etc. 
Plup.  fatuB  eram          fatus  essem 

Pre»,  (fans)  fantis,  c<c.  (with- 
out a  nominative). 
Perf.  fatus,  -a,  -um 
Ger.  fandus,  -a,  -um 

Imperative.                   Infinitive. 

Supine.              Gerund. 

Pres.  (Sing.)  fare               fari 

fatu             fancK,  etc. 

INSTRUMENTAL    ABLATIVE. 

Obs.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of 
relations,  the  most  important  of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 


ABLATIVE   OF   MEANS   OR  INSTRUMENT. 

306.  The  means  and  instrumervt  are  denoted  by  the  abla- 
tive without  a  preposition. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  oomlbus  taurl  b6  tfltantar,  bulls  defend  themselves  with 

their  horns. 

2.  frfbnentum  fltUnlne  Ar&rl  nftvibus  subvezSrat,  he  had 

conveyed  com  in  ships  up  the  river  Arar. 

1.  The  ablative  of  means  without  a  preposition  is  used  with 
fltor,  frnor,  etc.  (see  280) ;  as,  plOrXmls  rBbfUi  fltimur,  we  use^  i.e. 
we  serve  ourselves  by  means  of  many  things, 

2:  P5tior,  in  the  sense  of  becoming  master  of,  takes  the  genitive ; 
as,  t5tlu8  Qalliae  pdtlrl,  to  become  master  of  all  Gaul, 

ABLATIVE   OP   MEASURE. 

307.  The  Ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to  denote 
the  standard  by  which  anything  is  measured  or  judged. 

£XAMPLE. 

mftgnds  h5min68  virtflte  mStlmtir,  n5n  fortfLn&i  we  measure 
great  men  by  worth,  not  by  fortune. 
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Obs.  1.  The  ablative  of  measure  is  used  with  the  comparative 
instead  of  quam  with  the  nominative  or  accusative.     (See  143.) 

Obs.  2.  The  measure  of  difference  is  denoted  by  the  ablative. 
(See  301.)  This  ablative  is  common  with  the  ablative  of  pronouns 
(ed  . .  .  quo)  and  of  adjectives  of  quantity  (tanto,  quanto,  multd, 
paulo,  etc.)  and  witli  verbs  implying  comparison  (as,  antScello, 
ezcello,  stipgro,  etc.). 

Obs.  3.  Distance  may  be  denoted  by  the  ablative.     (See  301.) 

Obs.  4.  Price,  when  a  definite  sum,  is  denoted  by  the  ablative. 
(See  304.)  Here  belongs  the  ablative  with  dignus,  indfgnus. 
For  ablative  of  specification,  see  297. 

Obs.  5.  Here  belongs  the  ablative,  with  the  adverbs  ante  and 
post,  to  denote  how  long  before  or  after  a  thing  happens ;  as,  paucis 
ante  diSbus,  or  paucis  diSbus  ante,  a  few  days  before ;  paucis 
post  diSbus,  or  paucis  diSbus  post,  a  few  days  ajler.  The  accu- 
sative can  be  used;  as,  ante  pauc5s  annos,  a  few  years  before. 

ABLATIVE    OF   MATERIAL. 

308.  The  material  of  which  anything  is  made  is  regularly 
expressed  by  the  ablative  with  ex  or  dC,  but  c5nst&re,  to  con- 
sist^ sometimes  omits  the  preposition. 

£XAMPL£. 

&nim5  constS[mus  et  corpSre,  we  consist  of  soul  and  body, 

Obs.  1.  The  ablative  of  material  is  used  with  words  of  plenty 
and  want,  especiallv  with  verbs  signifying ^Z/mf/,  abounding,  supply- 
ing, furnishing ,  and  the  like. 

Obs.  2.  Opus  and  flsus,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the 
ablative  of  the  thing  needed. 

£XAMPI.E. 

dtice  n5bls  5pus  est,  there  is  need  to  us  of  a  leader, 

Obs.  3.  Sometimes  the  thing  needed  is  the  subject  and  6pus 
the  predicate ;  hence  we  may  say  either  dtice  nobis  5pus  est,  there 
is  need  to  us  of  a  leader,  or  dux  n5bls  est,  a  leader  is  a  need  to  us^ 

Obs.  4.  The  adjective  praeditus  is  followed  by  the  ablative. 

KXAMPLX:. 

virtUte  praeditus,  endowed  with  virtue. 
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ABLATIVE   OF   MANNER. 

309.  The  Ablative  of  Manner  generally  takes  the  preposi- 
tion cum,  unless  it  has  a  modifying  adjective  or  genitive 
(when  cum  may  be  omitted). 

Obs.  But  cum  is  never  used  with  the  following  ablatives: 
m6d5,  rfiti5ne,  m5re,  gSnSre,  rit5,  etc.;  also,  hfto  mente,  h5c 
cdnslli5,  eft  ISge,  meo  pSrIctL15,  j^e,  injflria,  etc. 

£XAMPL£S. 

1.  cum  ciLrft  sorlbit,  he  writes  with  care, 

2.  cum  (or  without  cum)  mftgnfi  ciLrft  sorlbit,  he  writes  with 

great  care, 

3.  mftgnS  fletfl  auxllium  ft  Caesftre  pStunt,  with  a  flood  of 

tears  they  seek  aid  from  Ccesar, 

4.  intellSgBbat  mftgnS  cum  pSrfciil5  pr5vinoiae  ftitflrum 

(ease),  he  perceived  that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  great 
danger  to  the  province. 

5.  Caesar  omnibus  o5piIs  pr6flciscltur,  Ccesar  departs  with  all 

his  forces. 

ABLATIVE   OP   ACCOMPANIMENT. 

310.  The  Ablative  of  Accompaniment  takes  the  prepo- 
sition cum,  except  in  a  few  military  and  other  phases. 

BXAMPLES. 

1.  cum  dSoImft  lSgi5ne  vSnit,  he  came  with  the  tenth  legion, 

2.  subsSquSbfitur  omnibus  c5pii8,  he  followed  close  with  all 

his  forces. 

1.  K  WITH  signifies  in  company  with,  in  conflict  mth,  cum  must 
be  used ;  but  relations  cross,  and  whenever  manner  or  accompani- 
ment can  be  regarded  as  means,  the  preposition  is  omitted. 

311.  Ablative  of  Quality  or  Characteristic.     (See  292.) 

Obs.  Note  the  close  connection  between  these  three  uses  of  the 
ablative  of  manner:  the  first,  he  writes  with  care,  care  being  an 
attendant  circumstance;  the  second,  he  comes  with  the  tenth  legion, 
the  ablative  designating  that  with  which  he  is  attended;  the  third, 
an  attendant  quality.     (See  292.) 
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312.   The  Uses  of  the  Ablative  may  be  tabulated  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

'  a.  The  Place  from  which. 
h.  Separation. 

c.  Cause  (including  Source,  Origin,  fretus,  con- 
tentus,  fido,  confido,  diffido,  and  Agency 
with  a  or  ab  after  passive  verbs). 

'  a.  Means,  Instrument,  Deponents,  iitor,  etc. 
h.  Measure,  Measure  of  Difference,  Price,  dig- 
nus,  indignus. 

c.  Comparison. 

d.  Specification. 

e.  Material,  Plenty,  and  Want,  opus,  usus, 
praeditns. 

/  Manner,  Accompaniment  (with  cum),  Quality. 

'  a.  Place  where. 

3.  Locative \  h.  Time  and  Circumstance. 

Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  Ablative  Proper  - 


Instrumental 

Ablative 


{!; 


Syn.  Dice,  say  or  speak  formally ;  Idquor  (IdquI),  speak  or  talk 
(opposed  to  t&ceo,  keep  silent)',  for  (f&rl),  talk,  use  articulate 
speech ;  ftio,  assent,  say  yes,  expresses  the  assertion  of  the  speaker 
(opposed  to  nggo) ;  inquam,  inquit,  say  I,  says  he,  used  to  intro- 
duce the  very  words  of  the  speaker,  and  always  comes  after  one  or 
more  words  of  the  quotation  (305.  2.  Obs.). 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Ait,  aisn'?  aio.  2.  Inquit,  fatur.  3.  Oculis  videmus, 
auribus  audimus.  4.  Vir  lapide  interfectus  est.  5.  Solus 
potitus  est  imperio  Romulus.  6.  Vir  dimicat  ferro.  7.  Vir 
culpa  dignus  est.  8.  ''Omnia  perierunt,"  inquit  Caesar, 
''consulite,  milites,  vestrae  salutT."  9.  Eadem  eondieione 
deditionis  usus  est.  10.  German!  virl  corporum  ingenti 
magnitudine  fuerunt. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

Learn  the-  synopsis  of  coepi,  mgmini,  6di.  What  is  a  defective 
verb  ?  Which  defective  verbs  have  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  the 
meaning  of  the  present  and  imperfect  1  How  are  the  uses  of  the  abla- 
tive classified  1  Give  the  chief  uses  of  the  ablative  proper;  of  the  instru- 
mental aUative  ;  of  the  locative  ablative. 
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mPEESOHAL  VEEBS.  — GENITIVE  WITH  VEEB. 

313.  Verbs  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular,  and 
not  admitting  a  definite  person  or  thing  as  the  subject,  are 
called  impersonal.^ 

1.  Impersonal  Verbs  are  conjugated  like  other  verbs,  but  are 
used,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  in 
the  present  and  the  perfect  infinitives,  with  traces  of  participles 
and  gerunds.  Impersonal  is  only  the  name  of  a  use  more  or  less 
fixed,  not  of  a  list  of  verbs.  DSoet  (314.  2),  etc.,  are  not  true  im- 
personals;  their  subject  is  an  infinitive,  or  a  sentence  used  as  a 
noun.  In  the  passive  voice  the  idea  of  the  subject  must  generally 
be  found  in  the  verb  itself ;  as,  mllites  piignant,  the  soldiers  fight, 
becomes  ft  multibus  ptlgnfttar,  it  is  fought  (i.e.  fighting  is  done) 
by  the  soldiers, 

Obs.  The  essence  of  an  impersonal  verb  is  that  it  has  no  analytic 
subject,  —  no  subject  expressed  or  understood  outside  of  the  verb 
itself,  —  whether  person  or  thing.  The  classification  is  purely /on?ia/, 
not  logical,  Ffttor,  fftma  est,  fSnint,  pdpfilus  fert,  all  mean  the 
same ;  only  f fttur  is  impersonal. 

2.  The  synopsis  of  Impersonal  Verbs  of  the  four  conjugations 
may  be  given  as  follows :  — 

'  1.  constat,  constare,  consUtit,  it  is  evident, 
PRINCIPAIj     2.  licet,  licere,  licoit,  it  is  permitted, 
^ARTS.         3.  ac<ddit,  ac(dd§re,  ac<ddit,  it  happens, 
.  4.  evenit,  evgnire,  evenit,  it  results. 


constat  licet 

constabat  licebat 

constabit  licebit 

consUtit  licoit 

constiLtdrat  licaSrat 

consUtdrit  licu^rit 

constet  liceat 

constaret  liceret 

consUterit  licudrit 

constitisset  licuisset 

constare  licere 

conslliAsse  liouisse 
conataturum  esse    liciturum 


ac(ddit 

accidebat 

accidet 

ac(ddit 

acciderat 

ac<dderit 


evenit 

evgniebat 

evgniet 

evenit 

evenerat 

evenerit 


ac(ddat  eveniat 

accid^ret  eveniret 

ac(dd§rit  evenerit 

accidisset  evenisset 

accidere  evemre 

acddisse  evenisse 

eventurum  esse 
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314.  The  Impersonal  uses  of  verbs  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Verbs  relating  to  the  weather:  as,  fal§;tb:at,  it  lightens; 
grandinat,  it  hails;  liicescit,  it  grows  light;  tdnat,  it  thunders; 
illiicescit,  it  becomes  light, 

Obs.  Sometimes  these  verbs  are  used  personally,  the  name  of 
the  deity  or  some  other  agent,  generally  expressing  a  cognate  idea, 
being  expressed  as  the  subject ;  as,  Juppiter  pluit,  Jupiter  rains ; 
dies  illfLcescit,  day  dawns. 

2.  Verbs  relating  to  the  feelings.  The  person  who  feels  is  put  in 
the  accusative;  as,  mS  mIsSret,  it  grieves  me  (i.e.  I  grieve).  The 
following  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  belong  to  this  class :  — 

PRINCIPAI.    PARTS. 


Pres.  Ind. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Perf.  Ind.       Participle. 

decet 

decere 

decuit               it  becomes. 

dedgcet 

dedecere 

dedecuit,  it  is  unseemly. 

libet 

libera 

libuit  and  libitum  est,  it  pleases. 

Ucet 

licere 

licuit  and  licitum  est,  it  is  lawful. 

liquet 

liquere 

,  it  is  clear. 

miseret  or 
miseretur  J 

miserere 

nusMtum  est,  it  excites  pity. 

oportet 

oportere 

dportuit,  it  behoves. 

piget 

pigere 

piguit  and  pigitiim  est,  it  vexes. 

placet 

pl&cere 

pl&cuit  and  placitum  est,  it  pleases. 

paenitet 

paenitere 

paenituit,  it  causes  sorrow. 

pudet 

ptidere 

puduit  and  ptiditum  est,  it  shames. 

taedet 

taedere 

(per-)taesum,  it  wearies. 

EXAMPI.E. 

.     ... 

ACTIVE. 

Latin  idiom:  — 

Becomes  a  young  man  to  he  modest,  or  "j 

To  he  modest  becomes  a  young  man,  I  d6cet  vgreonndnm  esse 
EngUsh  idiom :  -  [  adttleacentem. 

It  becomes  a  young  man  to  he  modest, ) 

Obs.  1.  As  the  English  idiom  requires  a  subject,  the  pronoun  it 
is  placed  before  the  impersonal  verb  in  translating. 

Obs.  2.  These  verbs  are  not  used  in  the  imperative ;  the  sub- 
junctive is  used  in  its  place ;  as,  ptideat  tC,  shame  thyself.  Some  of 
these  verbs  have  a  passive  voice,  as  misSreor,  /  pity  (am  moved 
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hy  pity),  and  occasionally  other  parts :  —  (1)  Participles :  dSoBns, 
becoming;  llh^ns,  willing ;  licto», /?ee ;  llcltvm,  allowed,  (2)  Ge- 
rundives: poenltenduB,  to  be  repented  of;  pildendas,  shameful. 
(3)  Grerunds :  pigendum,  poenltendl,  -5,  -um ;  ptldendl,  5,  -um. 

Obs.  3.  All  of  these  verbs  (except  misSret,  6portet,  taedet) 
can  have  a  neuter  pronoun  as  subject,  and  are  then  personal :  as, 
hdo  piidet  m6,  this  shames  me ;  haeo  llbent,  these  things  please. 
LIbet  and  Uoet  can  have  an  adjective  used  as  noun  as  subject,  as 
n5n  omnia  Hcent,  not  every  thing  pleases ;  and  dSoet  and  dBdSoet 
can  have  any  word  as  subject,  as  virtfia  v5a  dSoet,  virtue  becomes 
you.     See  315.  3(1). 

3.  Some  personal  verbs  seem,  in  certain  senses,  to  be  used  im- 
personally ;  but  they  are  not  truly  so,  because  the  real  subject  is 
generally  an  infinitive  or  a  clause.     Such  verbs  are :  — 


acddit . 
apparet 
attlnet . 
conducit 
contingit 
convenit 
expddit 
faUit    . 
Mgit     . 
praetdrit 
intdrest 
jtivat    . 
p&tet    .    , 
pl&cet  . 
etc. 


PBB80NAL. 

Impersonal. 

he,  she 

[it)  falls  upon. 

it  happens  (ill). 

t€ 

appears. 

it  appears. 

t€ 

lays  hold  of. 

it  belongs  to. 

« 

leads  together. 

it  is  useful. 

U 

touches. 

it  befalls  (well). 

f€ 

comes  together. 

it  is  agreed  upon. 

extricates, 
deceives   • 

it  is  expedient. 

" 

flies 

it  escapes. 

tt 

goes  past. 

" 

is  present  at. 

it  concerns. 

tt 

helps. 

it  delights. 

tt 

is  open. 

it  IS  plain. 

ft 

pleases. 

it  seems  good. 

etc. 

etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ut  TIbdria  inter  e5a  et  pona  int^reaaet,  so  thQt  the  Tiber 

and  bridge  might  be  between  them  (personal  use). 

2.  intSreat  omnium  recte  f&o6re,  it  concerns  all  to  do  right 

(impersonal  use). 

4.  Intransitive  verbs,  when  used  in  the  passive  (the  participle  is 
neuter)  :  as,  ciirrltur,  there  is  running,  or  they  run  ;  mlhi  or^dltur, 
it  is  credited  to  me,  I  am  believed ;  n6n  hoatlbua  paroltor,  there  is 
no  quarter  given  to  the  enemy,  or  the  enemy  is  not  spared ;  mihi  invi- 
d^tur,  there  is  envy  to  me,  i.e.  /  am  envied;  hoatlbua  rSaiatunt,  they 
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resist  the  enemy  (used  personally) ;  his  sententtls  rSsistittnr,  resist- 
ance is  offered  to  these  opinions.  When  the  Agent  is  mentioned,  it 
is  put  in  the  ablative  with  the  preposition  ft  or  ab,  or  may  remain 
in  the  dative :  as,  (Act.)  HelvStii  fortlter  piL£pQftv6nint,  the  Hel- 
vetians/ought bravely;  (Impers.)  &b  Helv^tiXs  fortiter  pfLgnfttum 
est,  it  was  /ought  bravely  by  the  Helvetians,  i.e.  the  Helvetians  fought 
bravely. 

5.  The  passive  of  the  periphrastic  conjugation  is  often  used  im- 
personally ;  the  participle  is  then  always  neuter  (see  287.  Obs.) : 
as,  mihi  Bcrlbendum  est,  /  must  write  (lit.,  the  necessity  of  writing 
is  to  me) ;  illi  scrlbendum  est,  he  must  torite. 

Obs.  1.  The  persons  are  expressed  in  the  following  way  in  the 
present  indicative,  and  similarly  in  the  other  tenses :  — 

piidet  me,  it  shames  me,  or  /  am  ashamed. 
piidet  te,  it  shames  thee,  or  thou  art  ashamed. 
piidet  earn,  it  shames  him,  or  he  is  ashamed. 
pudet  nos,  it  shames  us,  or  we  are  ashamed. 
ptidet  v5s,  it  shames  you,  or  you  are  ashamed. 
pudet  eos,  it  shames  them,  or  they  are  ashamed. 

Obs.  2.  The  impersonal  verbs  libet,  it  pleases,  licet,  it  is  lawful, 
and  ezpSdit,  it  is  expedient,  are  used  with  the  dative;  as,  Ucet 
mlhi  Ire,  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  go,  or  /  may  go, 

315.   Genitive  with  Verbs. 

VERBS  OF  MEMORY. 

1.  Verbs  of  reminding,  remembering,  a.nd  forgetting,  —  rSoordor 
(rarely),  mSmlnl,  rSmlniscor,  and  obllviscor,  —  are  followed  by 
the  genitive  (sometimes  by  the  accusative). 

£XAMPIiES. 

1.  mSmlnl  vivdrum,  /  am  mindful  of  the  living. 

2.  rSmlnisoI  virtCltis,  to  remember  virtue. 

GENITIVE   OP  CRIME. 

2.  Verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning,  and  acquitting  take 
the  accusative  of  the  person  and  the  genitive  of  the  crime. 

£XAMPI.£S. 

1.  praetor  ream  crimlnis  absolvit,  the  prcetor  acquitted  the 
prisoner  of  the  crime, 

2.  arguit  mS  furta,  he  accuses  me  of  theft. 
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VERBS   OP   FEELING. 

3.  The  genitive  is  used  with  the  following :  — 

(1)  MIsgreor,  misgresco,  I  pity.    (Cf.  314.  2.) 

BXAMPIiE. 

.    misgresco  infSlfcium,  I  pity  the  unfortunate, 

(2)  With  the  impersonals  rfifert  and  intgrest,  it  conceniSy  it 
interests,    (See  314.  3.) 

BXAMPIiE. 

interSflt  omnium  rectS  Vko^re,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to 
act  rightly. 

a.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun,  the  forms 
me&i  tu&i  suft,  noBtr&i  and  vestr&i  are  used. 

EXABfPIiE. 

meft  nihil  rfifert,  it  does  not  concern  me. 

(3)  The  impersonal  verbs  mlsgret,  paenltet,  piget,  ptldet,  and 
taedet,  take  the  genitive  of  the  object  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person.    (See  314.  2.) 

KXAMPI.ES. 

1.  e5rum  n5B  misgret,  we  pity  them, 

2.  m6  taedet  vltae,  /  am  weary  of  life. 

GENITIVE   WITH    OTHER   VERBS. 

4.  Sum,  and  verbs  of  valuing,  take  the  genitive  to  express  the 
price  or  value  indefinitely.  (Definite  price  is  expressed  by  the  abla- 
tive.   See  304.) 

EXAMPLE. 

&ger  nunc  plflris  est  quam  tunc  fuit,  the  field  is  of  more 
value  now  than  it  was  then, 

VOCABUI.ABY, 

r8-oordor,  -firl,  -fttus  sum,  dep.,  remember,  recollect. 
mSmXnl,  -Isse,  def.,  /  remember.    (See  320.  Obs.  2) 
rSminiBcor,  -iscl  (no  perf.),  dep.,  recollect,  remember. 
obllviscor,  obllvisci,  oblltus  sum,  dep.,  forget, 
misSreor,  -^rl,  -Itus  sum,  dep.,  pity. 
mlsSresoo,  -soSre  (no  perf.,  no  partic),  feel  pity. 
rSfert,  it  concerns. 
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EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  Engjish  :  — 
1.    Mihl    ire    licuit.       2.    Fugnandum   est    pro    patria. 

3.  Reminiscere  pristinae  virtutis  Helvetiorum.  4.  Animus 
meminit  praeteritorum.  5.  Fratris  mei  me  miseret.  6.  Con- 
troversiarum  et  dissensionum  obliviscimini.  7.  Vir  reus  est 
crlminis.  8.  Te  fortunae  tuae  paenitet.  9.  RdmanI  eum 
capitis  damnaverunt.  10.  Illud  mea  magni  interest. 
11.  Absolvunt  te  judices  injuriarum.  12.  Flacuit  Caesar!,' 
ut  ad  Ariovistum  legatds  mitteret.  13.  Eum  ad  mortem 
duel  oportuit.     14.  Is  ad  mortem  ducendus  fuit. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  I  may  go.    2.  I  must  fight.    3.  The  soldiers  must  fight. 

4.  We  may  go.  5.  We  must  depart.  6.  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  fault.  7.  They  accuse  him  of  treachery.  8.  A  true 
friend  never  forgets  a  friend.  9.  Caesar  acquitted  the  soldier 
of  the  crime. 

NOT£S    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Learn  the  definition  and  translation  of  impersonal  verbs;  how 
classified ;  and  the  synopsis  under  313.  3. 

2.  It  pleased  Ccesatj  i.e.  Casar  determined ;  the  clause  beginning  with 
ttt  is  the  subject  of  pl&cult 

What  is  an  impersonal  verb  1  Translate  pUgnfttor,  pflgnanduxn 
est,  mS  piget.  What  case  is  used  with  Ucet  ?  With  dportet  ?  How 
is  may,  can,  expressed  in  Latin?  How  is  musty  might i  In  what  two 
ways  can  must  be  expressed  1  (See  Exs.  13  and  14.)  What  verbs  govern 
the  genitive  or  accusative  ?     What  the  genitive  alone  ? 


LESSON  XCV. 

OLASSinOATIOH  OF  BEFEirDENT  OLAUSES. 

316.  Obs.  1.  The  pupil  has  now  learned  the  construction  of 
simple  sentences.  The  rules  and  principles  that  have  been  applied  to 
these  sentences  are  applicable  to  all  independent  clauses ;  it  is  only 
in  dependent,  or  subordinate,  clauses  that  diflftculty  is  likely  to  occur. 
The  pupil  should,  therefore,  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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varioub  kinds  of  dependent  clauses,  for  this  will  aid  him  very  much 
in  determining  the  tense  and  mode  to  be  used.  We  have  learned 
that  a  complex  sentence  must  contain  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses.  The  subordination  is  expressed  by  some  connecting  word, 
which  is  always  some  form  of  the  relative  or  some  word  tnat  has 
acquired  the  use  of  the  relative.  This  word  may  be  a  pronoun,  a 
conjunction,  or  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

EXAMPLE^. 

1 .  The  sea,  when  it  had  spent  its  fury,  became  calm, 

2.  The  boy,  who  reads,  learns. 

3.  He  came,  that  he  might  see  the  city, 

4.  He  demanded  that  Ccesar  should  not  make  war  upon  the 

jEduans. 

5.  He  says  that  the  mountain  is  held  by  the  enemy. 

6.  If  Ae  conquers,  he  will  rejoice. 

7.  His  friends  will  abandon  him,  because  hisfrither  has  done  so. 

8.  So  great  is  the  power  of  honesty,  that  we  love  it  even  in  an  enemy. 

9.  /  inquired  what  he  was  doing. 

10.  Life  is  short,  though  it  extend  beyond  a  thousand  years. 

Obs.  2.  In  Ex.  1  of  the  foregoing  sentences,  note  that 'the  clause 
when  it  had  spent  its  fury,  expresses  time,  and  is  combined  with  the 
leading  clause,  the  sea  became  calm,  by  means  of  the  subordinate 
temporal  conjunction  when;  the  clause  is,  therefore,  called  a  Tem- 
poral Clause  (see  206. 1).  If  we  combine  the  two  clauses  by 
means  of  a  coordinate  conjunction  (205),  the  sentence  becomes 
compound ;  as,  the  sea  spent  its  fury,  and  then  it  became  calm.  In 
Ex.  2,  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  the  relative  who 
(241.  Obs.),  and  is  called  a  Relative  Clause.  In  Ex.  3,  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  is  introduced  by  the  subordinate  final  conjunction 
thcU  (206.  5) ;  the  clause  is,  therefore,  called  a  Final  Clause. 
The  clause  in  Ex.  5,  introduced  by  that,  is  an  Infinitive  Clause 
(341. 1).  Ex.  6,  if  he  conquers  is  a  Conditional  Clause  ;  and  in 
Ex.  7,  because  his  father  had  done  «o  is  a  Causal  Clause.  A  clause 
introduced  by  a  consecutive  conjunction  is  called  a  Consecutive 
Clause,  as  Ex.  8;  one  introduced  by  a  concessive  conjunction,  as 
in  Ex.  10,  is  called  a  Concessive  Clause. 

The  relative  clause  performs  the  office  of  an  adjective,  because 
who  reads  modifies  boy  =  the  reading  boy;  it  is  called  an  Adjective 
Clause.  The  temporal  clause  in  Ex.  1  performs  the  office  of  an 
adverb,  and  is,  therefore,  called  an  Adverb  Clause  ;  in  Exs.  4,  5, 
and  9,  the  clauses  that  Ccesar  should  not  make  war  upon  the  JEduans, 
that  the  mountain  is  held  by  the  enemy,  and  what  he  was  doing,  are 
objects  of  the  transitive  verb  demanded,  of  inquired,  and  of  says, 
i.e.  each  performs  the  office  of  a  noun  or  substantive,  and  is,  there- 
fore, called  a  Noun,  or  Substantive,  Clause.  Hence,  clauses 
may  be  classified  as :  — 
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Coordinate,  see  205. 

1.  FinaL 


11.  Subordinate  ■< 


2.  Consecutive, 

3.  Conditional. 

4.  Comparative. 

5.  Concessive. 

6.  Causal. 

7.  Temporal. 

8.  Interrogative. 

9.  Infinitive. 
10.  Relative. 

1.  Substantive. 

2.  Adjective. 

3.  Adverb. 


Named  from  their  mean- 
ing, as  shown  by  some 
introductory  word ;  the 
same  word  may  intro- 
duce clauses  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 


}  Named  from  the  part  of 
speech  whose  office  they 
perform. 


Obs.  3.  Noun  Clauses  include :  (1)  Infinitive  clauses,  342. 1 ; 
(2)  some  final  and  (3)  consecutive  clauses,  342. 2  and  3 ;  (4)  clauses 
introduced  by  quod,  which  give  prominence  to  the  fact  stated,  or 
present  it  as  a  ground  or  reason,  342.  4 ;  (5)  and  dependent  inter- 
rogative clauses,  342.  5.  Adjective  Clauses  are  connected  to  the 
clauses  on  which  they  depend  by  means  of  relative  pronouns.  Ad- 
verbial Clauses  are  connected  to  the  clauses  on  which  they  depend 
by  means  of  conditional,  comparative,  concessive,  final,  consecutive, 
causal,  or  temporal  conjunctions.  The  pupil  should  note  that  some- 
times a  clause  connected  by  a  final  or  consecutive  conjimction 
becomes  virtually  the  object  of  the  verb  on  which  it  depends,  and 
is  then  classed  as  a  Noun  Clause.    (See  342.  2  and  3.) 

EXERCISES. 

Classify  the  following  sentences  :  — 

1.  The  bridge,  which  spans  the  river,  was  built  by  a  skil- 
ful engineer.  2.  When  the  war  closed,  Washington  retired 
to  Mount  Vernon.  3.  If  you  would  be  happy,  you  must  be 
active.  4.  When  the  battle  was  concluded,  the  commander 
began  to  count  his  loss.  5.  He  takes  exercise,  that  he  may 
recover  his  health.  6.  The  ground  is  dry,  although  it  has 
rained.  7.  The  sun  causes  (that  all  things  should  bloom, 
i.e.)  all  things  to  bloom. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  clause  ?  Mention  the  various  classes  of  subordinate 
clauses.  What  is  an  adjective  clause  1  Substantive  clause  ?  Expand 
the  complex  sentences  in  the  foregoing  lesson  into  compound  sentences. 
How  many  kinds  of  adverbial  clauses  ?     Write  an  adjective  clause. 
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317.  Primary  and  Secondary  Tenses. 

Obs.  We  have  learned  that  tense  denotes  the  time  of  the  action ; 
and  as  time  admits  of  a  threefold  division,  into  present,  past,  and 
future,  there  must  be  at  least  three  tenses  to  represent  an  action  in 
present,  past,  or  future  time.  But  in  each  of  these  tenses  an  action 
may  be  represented  as  incomplete  or  as  completed,  and  from  these 
two  divisions  arise  six  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb ;  viz. :  — 

1.  The  Present,  denoting  incomplete  action  in  the  present. 

2.  The  Future,  denoting  incomplete  action  in  the  future. 

3.  The  Imperfect,  denoting  incomplete  action  in  the  past. 

4.  The  Perfect,  denoting  completed  action  in  the  present. 

5.  The  Fut.  Perf.,  denoting  completed  action  in  the  future. 

6.  The  Pluperfect,  denoting  completed  action  in  the  past. 

Each  of  these  tenses  also  represents  the  action  either  as  in  prog- 
ress (still  unfinished)  or  at  the  close  of  its  progress  (i.e,  as 
now  finished).  An  action  may  further  be  represented  as  being 
simply  brought  to  pass,  without  reference  to  its  being  continuous 
or  momentary,  complete  or  incomplete.  This  distmction  gives  rise 
to  the  indefinite  or  aoristic  stage  of  action,  which  has  no  separate 
tense  form.  It  is  expressed  by  the  present  tense  for  the  present,  by 
the  future  for  the  future,  and  by  the  aorist  (perfect  definite)  for  the 
past.     The  following  table  will  show  these  temporal  relations :  — 


Time. 

Action 
represented  as 

Examples. 

Common 
Names. 

Present  J 

Incomplete. 
Completed. 
Indefinite. 

/  am  toriting. 
I  have  written, 
I  write. 

Present. 
Perfect. 
Present. 

Past        j 

Incomplete. 
Completed. 
Indefinite. 

I  was  writing. 
I  had  written. 
I  wrote. 

Imperfect. 
Pluperfect. 
Aorist. 

Future    ) 

Incomplete. 
Completed. 
Indefinite. 

I  shall  he  toriting. 
I  shall  have  vjritten. 
I  shall  write. 

Future. 
Fut.  Perf. 
Future. 

The  rules  hitherto  given  will  always  enable  the  pupil  to  deter- 
mine what  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  should  be  used  in  independent 
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clauses.  In  dependent  clauses,  the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is 
always  dated  at  the  same  time  as  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb. 
In  order  to  determine  what  tense  of  the  subjunctive  should  follow 
(in  the  dependent  clause)  the  leading  verb,  special  rules  are 
necessary,  called  the  rules  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses.  For 
this  purpose  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  as  they  represent  actions  as  present  or  future, 
or  as  past.  The  former  are  called  Primary,  and  the  latter 
Secondary,  or  Historical,  Tenses.  The  tenses  of  each  class 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  table:  — 

1.  Pkimary. 


Present.  Futures.  Perfect. 

amat,  he  loves.        amabit,  he  will  love.  amavit,  he  has  loved. 

amavSrit,  he  will  have  loved. 


2.  Secondary. 


Imperfect.  Aorist.  Pluperfect. 

amabat,  he  was  loving.  ^mayit^  he  loved.        amaverat,  he  had  loved. 

318.  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

EXAMPIiSS. 

Priiiiary.  —  Present  and  Future  Time  in  Dependent  Clauses. 

1.  Present  — 

solo  quid  agas,  /  know  what  you  are  doing. 

scio  quid  egeris,  I  know  what  you  have  done. 

scio  quid  actoms  foa,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  do* 

2.  Perfect  — 

c5gn5vi  quid  agas,  /  have  learned  what  you  are  doing. 

cognovi  quid  egeris,  I  have  learned  what  you  have  done 

cogndvi  quid  actorus  bib,  /  have  learned  what  you  are  going  to  do, 

3.  Future  — 

audiam  quid  agas,  /  shall  hear  what  you  are  doing. 
audiam  quid  egeris,  I  shall  hear  what  you  have  done. 
audiam  quid  acturus  sis,  /  shall  hear  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

4.  Future  Perfect  — 

cognovero  quid  &gaB,  /  shall  have  learned  what  you  are  doing. 
cognovero  quid  egeris,  I  shall  have  learned  what  you  have  done. 
cdgnovero  quid  acturus  sis,  /  shall  have  learned  what  you  will  do. 
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Secondary,  or  Historical.  —  Past  Time  in  Dependent  Clauses. 
6,  Imperfect  — 

sciebam  quid  &geres,  /  knew  what  you  were  doing. 

sciebam  quid  egisses,  /  knew  what  you  had  done. 

sciebam  quid  actonis  esses,  /  knew  what  you  were  going  to  do. 

6.  AOBIST  — 

cogndvi  quid  &g§res,  /  learned  what  you  were  doing. 
c5gn5vi  qaid  egisses,  /  learned  what  you  had  done. 
cogndvi  quid  actoms  esses,  /  learned  what  you  were  going  to  do. 

7.  Pluperfect  — 

cognovSram  quid  &g§res,  /  had  learned  what  you  were  doing. 
cdgndy^ram  quid  egisses,  /  had  learned  what  you  had  done. 
cognoveram  quid  actoms  esses,  /  had  learned  what  you  were  going 
to  do. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  (1)  that  each  verb  in  the 
leading,  or  principal,  clauses,  of  Exs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  in  a  primary 
tense  —  present,  perfect,  future,  future  perfect ;  (2)  that  each  verb 
in  the  dependent^  or  subordinate,  clauses  of  the  same  examples,  is 
likewise  m  a  primary  tense,  but  in  the  present  subjunctive  when 
the  action  is  continued  or  incomplete  (i.e,  relatively  present  or 
future)  with  reference  to  the  action  denoted  by  the  leading  verh^ 
and  in  the  perfect  subiimctive  when  the  action  is  completed  (i.e. 
♦relatively  past)  with  reference  to  the  action  denoted  by  the  leading 
verb.  Note,  further,  that  each  verb  in  the  leading,  or  principal, 
clauses,  of  Exs.  5,  6,  7,  is  in  a  secondary,  or  an  historical,  tense,  — 
imperfect,  aorist,  pluperfect,  —  and  also  that  each  verb  in  the  de- 
pendent, or  subordinate,  clauses  is  likewise  in  a  secondary,  or  an 
nistorical,  tense :  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  when  the  action  is 
continued  or  incomplete  with  reference  to  the  action  denoted  by  the 
leading  verb,  and  in  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  when  the  action  is 
completed  with  reference  to  the  action  denoted  by  the  leading  vei'b. 
The  pupil  should  note  that,  after  a  future  or  future  perfect  tense, 
the  simple  future  is  represented  in  the  dependent,  or  subordinate 
clause,  by  the  present  subjunctive,  and  the  future  perfect  by  the 
perfect  subjunctive;  and  also  that,  in  such  cases,  the  dependent 
subjunctive  may  be  present  or  past,  with  reference  either  to  tne  time 
of  speaking  or  to  the  time  of  the  main  action :  as,  in  audiam  quid 
&ga8,  the  doing  may  be  going  on  either  at  the  time  of  speaking  or 
at  the  time  oi  hearing,  i.e.  I  shall  hear  then  what  you  are  doing 
NOW,  or  what  you  are  doing  then  (i.e.  when  I  hear).  Finally,  the 
pupil  should  note  that,  whenever  the  future  in  the  dependent 
clause  is  subsequent  to  the  future  of  the  leading  verb,  the  present 
or  imperfect  of  the  active  periphrastic  subjunctive  is  used.  Hence, 
the  pupil  will  observe  that  the  subjunctives  in  the  dependent  clauses 
adapt  their  verbs  to  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  the  leading  clauses ; 
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i,e.  a  primary  tense  in  the  leading  clause  is  followed  by  a  primary 
tense  in  the  subordinate  clause,  and  that  a  secondary,  or  an  his- 
torical, tense  in  the  leading  clause  is  followed  by  a  secondary,  or 
an  historical,  tense  in  the  subordinate  clause.  The  rule  is  called 
the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses,  and  is,  in  general,  the  same 
in  Latin  as  in  English.  For  those  dependent  sentences  that  require 
the  subjunctive,  the  rule  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

SEQUENCE    OF   TENSES. 

319.  Rule  XL VIL  —  A  primary  tense  in  the  lead- 
ings clause  is  followed  by  a  primary  tense  in  the 
dependent  clause ;  and  a  secondary  tense  is  followed 
by  a  secondary. 

Obs.  The  rules  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  are  not  applicable  to 
indicative  clauses  (i.e.  to  clauses  that  have  their  verbs  in  the  in- 
dicative), nor  to  conditional  sentences  (regardless  of  mode).  For 
these,  special  rules  are  necessary  (see  325). 

320.  The  Sequence  of  Tenses  may  be  represented  as 
follows :  — 


are  followed  by 


are  followed  by 


The  Present  Subjunctive,  for 

incomplete  action. 
The  Perfect  Subjunctive,  for 

completed  action. 

The  Imperfect  Subjunctive, 
for  incomplete  action. 

The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive, 
for  completed  action. 


Primary  Tenses: 

Present, 

Perfect  (Definite), 

Future, 

Future  Perfect, 

Secondary  Tenses : 
Imperfect, 
Aorist  (Perfect), 
Pluperfect, 

Obs.  In  the  following  examples,  note  that  the  tense  of  the  sub- 
junctive is  always  dated  at  the  same  time  as  the  tense  of  the  leading 
verb;  i.e,  the  tense  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  is  the  same  as  the 
tense  of  the  indicative  or  potential  in  the  English  sentence.  The 
commonest  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses  are  the 
present  and  imperfect,  the  latter  being  used  in  such  dependent 
clauses  for  the  English  aorist  as  well  as  for  the  real  imperfect. 

£XAMPIi£S. 

1.  vSnio  ut  vldeEun,  /  come  to  (in  order  that  I  may)  see. 

2.  v6ni  ut  vidSrem,  /  came  to  (in  order  that  I  might)  see. 

3.  ita  mendSz  Srat,  ut  n6m5  el  crSdSret,  he  was  such  a  liar, 

that  no  one  believed  him. 
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In  Exs.  1  and  2,  the  seeing  is  dated  as  present  or  past^  according 
as  the  coming  is  present  or  past ;  and,  as  may  see  and  might  see  are 
present  and  imperfect  (or  pastS  potential,  respectively,  so  we  use 
the  corresponding  tenses  of  tne  Latin  subjunctive.  In  Ex.  3, 
orSdSret  is  used  for  believed,  which  is  an  aorist ;  orfidSret  would 
also  be  used  for  a  true  imperfect  {was  believing).  After  primary 
tenses,  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  used  to  represent  all  past  tenses 
of  the  indicative  or  potential,  except  that  unreal  conditions  (326. 3) 
must  always  have  their  own  form,  regardless  of  the  Sequence  of 
Tenses  (319). 

a.  The  Perfect  (Definite)  is  properly  a  primary  tense ;  but  as 
its  action  is  commenced  in  past  time,  it  is  often  regarded  as  a 
secondary  tense,  and  is  followed  in  the  dependent  clause  by  a 
secondary  tense. 

b.  The  Present  is  often  used  in  lively  narration  for  the  Aorist, 
or  Historical,  Perfect.  We  say  in  English,  Cicero  discusses  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  discusses  being  the  historical  present.  It  is 
used  whenever  the  writer  wishes  to  picture  vividly  some  past  event 
as  present.  It  is  then  really  a  past  tense,  and  is  usually  followed  by 
a  past  tense  in  the  subordinate  clause  3  though  often  it  is  followed 
by  a  primary  tense,  with  past  meaning  like  itself. 

EXAMPI^E. 

Helvfitil  16gat6s  ad  CaeBSrem  mittunt,  qui  dioSrent,  the 
Helvetians  (send)  sent  ambassadors  to  Ccesar,  to  say  (=  who 
should  say), 

c.  The  Subjunctive  has  no  future  or  future  perfect  tense ;  these 
tenses  are,  in  general,  represented  in  dependent  clauses,  after  a 
primary  tense,  by  the  present  or  the  perfect  respectively  (circum- 
stances determining  whether  the  present  subjunctive  is  equivalent 
to  the  present  or  future,  etc. ;  cf .  Exs.  in  318) ;  and  after  a  secondary 
tense,  by  the  imperfect  or  the  pluperfect.  But  whenever  the  action 
in  the  subordinate  clause  is  to  be  represented  as  subsequent  to  the 
future  of  the  leading  verb,  the  periphrastic  form  is  used,  composed 
of  the  tenses  of  esse  in  combination  with  the  future  active  parti- 
ciple.   (See  285.  Obs.) 

EXAMPI^S. 

1.  rtepondet  bI  id  sit  factum,  bS  ndoltfirum  nfiminX,  he  replies 
that,  if  this  should  be  done,  he  will  harm  no  one. 
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2.  15qii6baiitur,  Stiam  cum  vellet  Caesar,  8686  n5n  6886 

pflgnfttur58,  they  toere  saying  that  they  would  not  fight,  even 
when  Ccesar  should  wish  it. 

3.  int6]Tdgo  t6,  quid  aottLrus  8is,  /  am  asking  you  what  you  will 

dOf  or  are  going  to  do, 

Obs.  1.  Instead  of  the  periphrastic  form,  ftittLrum  sit  (or  eBB6t) 
ut  may  be  used ;  and  these  words  must  be  used  when  the  verb  has 
no  participial  stem,  and  therefore  no  periphrastic  form  ("and  also 
for  the  future  perfect  active,  which  is  wanting  in  the  periphrastic 
conjugation) ;  as,  ndn  dtibito  quin  soripttlrus  sis  =  n5n  diibito 
quin  fiitflrum  8it,  ut  scrlbas,  /  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  write. 

Obs.  2.  The  future  perfect  represents  both  the  perfect  definite 
and  the  aorist,  transferred  to  the  future ;  as,  f 6c6ro,  /  shall  have 
done  itj  or  /  shall  do  it.  The  future  perfect  is  used  with  a  much 
greater  exactness  in  Latin  than  in  English;  as,  ut  8Sm6nt6m 
fiSoSris,  Ita  mSt6ft,  as  you  shall  have  sown,  so  will  you  reap.  The 
English  idiom  often  uses  the  present,  or  the  simple  future,  for  the 
future  perfect :  as  you  sow,  or  as  you  shall  sow,  mstead  of  as  you 
shall  have  sown. 

Obs.  3.  In  applying  the  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  consider 
(1)  whether  the  leading  verb  is  primary  or  secondary ;  (2)  remem- 
ber that  the  tense  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  is  the  same  as  the  tense 
of  the  indicative  or  potential  in  the  English  sentence  (may,  can, 
will,  and  shall  being  present ;  might,  could,  would,  and  should,  past). 

EXERCISES. 
Apply  the  rules  for  sequence  of  tenses  to  the  following 
examples :  — 

1.  8orip8it  ut  I108  m5n6ret,  he  lorole  to  warn  us,  or  that  he  might 

warn  us. 

2.  Bcripsit  ut  nSs  m5n6at,  he  has  written  to  warn  us,  or  that  he 

may  warn  us, 

3.  causa  qua6  68B6t  qaa68iit,  he  ashed  what  the  cause  was. 

4.  v6nit  tit  vld6at,  he  has  come  to  see,  in  order  to  see,  or  that  he 

may  see. 

5.  v6nit  ut  vld6r6t,  he  came  to  see,  or  that  he  might  see. 

6.  dux  impSrat  ut  mIlIt6B  8t&ti5n68  buSb  S6rv6nt,  the  leader 

commands  the  soldiers  to  keep  their  stations,  or  that  the  soldiers 
should  keep  their  stations, 

7.  ofLrat  ut  puSrI  corpuB  6Z6rc6at,  he  takes  care  that  he  may 

exercise  the  boy*s  body  (i.e.  to  exercise  the  boy*s  body). 
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8.  Hannibal  mSgnum  ezercitum  in  It&liam  duxit  ut  cum 

Rdm&nls  pugnftret,  Hannibal  led  a  large  army  into  Italy  to 
(that  he  might)  fight  with  the  Romans. 

9.  n5n  dtibito  quin  Caesar  hostte  BiipSr&vSrit,  /  do  not  doubt 

thai  Ca^ar  has  overcome  the  enemy. 

10.  n5n  dtibit&bam  quIn  Caesar  hoBtSs  BtipSrAvisset,  /  did 

not  doubt  that  Ccesar  had  overcome  the  enemy. 

11.  oonBldSrftbimuB  quid  f&oiat,  we  shall  consider  what  he  is 

doing. 

12.  oonBldSrSbimuB  quid  fSoSrit,  we  shall  consider  what  he  has 

done. 

13.  oonsIdSrAbimuB  quid  faotfLrus  Bit,  we  shall  consider  what  he 

is  going  to  do  (or  will  do). 

Supplementary  Exercises :  — 

1.    Non    dubitabam    quin    Caesar     hostes    superavisset. 

2.  Nem5    dubitabat  qum   milites   fortissime   pugnavissent. 

3.  Nemo    dubitat  quin   puerum  semper  bene  edueav^rim. 

4.  Pater  curat  ut  ego  bene  educer,  strenue  exercear,  probe 
excolar,  dUigenter  erudiar.  5.  Magister  curabat  ut  discipu- 
lus  bene  educaretur,  strenue  exerceretur,  probe  excoleretur, 
diligenter  erudir§tur.  6.  Non  est  dubium  quin  diseipulus  a 
me  bene  monitus  sit.  7.  Non  est  dubium  quin  urbs  a  mul- 
tibus expugnata  sit.  8.  Interrogo  te  quid  acturus  sis. 
9.  Interrogavero  te  quid  acturus  sis.  10.  Interrogabam  te 
qliid  acturus  esses.  11.  Non  dubitavi  quin  scripturus  esses, 
or  non  dubitavi  quin  futurum  esset  ut  scribergs. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

How-  many  tenses  has  the  indicatiye  mode  1  How  many  has  the 
subjunctive?  What  are  primary  tenses'?  Secondary  tenses?  How 
do  the  forms  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of  the  future 
perfect  indicative  ?  Has  the  subjunctive  future  tenses  ?  How  is  this 
lack  of  future  tenses  supplied  in  dependent  clauses  ?  What  is  the  rule 
for  the  tense  in  a  dependent  clause  containing  a  subjunctive  ?  Is  the 
rule  for  sequence  of  tenses  applicable  to  indicative  clauses  ? 
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LESSON  XCVII. 
SUBJUNOTIVE  IN  DEPENDENT  GLAUSES. 

I.    FINAL    CLAUSES. 

Obs.  Final  Clauses  are  those  that  tell  the  purpose  of  an  action. 
They  are  introduced  by  the  Final  Conjunctions  ut,  that,  in  order  that; 
n6  (or  ut  nS),  that . . .  not,  in  order  that . . .  not,  lest;  qu6  (=  ut  e6, 
that  thereby),  whereby,  in  order  that,  when  there  is  a  comparative  in 
the  final  clause ;  the  Relative  Pronoun  qui  (=  ut  is,  that  he),  in 
order  that  he;  and  the  Relative  Adverbs,  iibi,  unde,  etc.  =  ut  Xbi,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    OF  PURPOSE. 

321..  Rule  XL VIII.— Final  Clauses  take  their  verbs 
in  the  present  or  imperfect  subjunctive,  according:  as 
the  leading:  verb  is  in  a  primary  or  secondary  tense. 

Obs.  1.  The  leading  verb  may  be  in  any  tense,  but  the  present 
or  imperfect  subjunctive  is  usually  used  in  the  final  clause.  The 
relative  pronoun  is  used  in  final  clauses  chiefly  after  verbs  of 
sending,  coming,  giving,  choosing,  etc.,  when  the  antecedent  is 
indefinite. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  vfinSrunt  ut  pacem  pStSrent,  they  came  to  seek  peace, 

2.  pflgntmuB  ii6  servl  simus,  we  fight  thai  we  may  not  he  slaves. 

3.  Caesar  castella  commiUiit,  qu5  f&ollius  Helvfitids  pr5- 

hIbSre  poBsit,  Ccesar  erects  forts  that  he  may  the  more  easily 
keep  off  the  Helvetians, 

4.  mnitSs  missl  sunt  qui  (=  ut  il)  urbem  ezptLgnSrent 

soldiers  were  sent  {that  they  might  assault),  or  to  assault  the 
city. 

5.  15oum  iibi  cSnsIdSret  dSlSgit,  he  selected  a  place  where  he 

might  encamp  (that  he  might  there,  etc.). 

Obs.  2.  The  ablative  qu6  (=  ut  e6)  is  used  in  clauses  denoting 
purpose,  especially  with  comparatives. 

Obs.  3.  These  final  clauses  may  be  translated  by  to;  sometimes 
by  that . . .  may,  that . . .  might,  etc. 
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Object  Clauses. 

1 .  After  verbs  of  admonishing  and  allowing,  bidding  and 
forbidding,  beseeching  and  compelling,  resolving  and  striving, 
willing  and  wishing,  Final  Clauses  become  object  clauses, 
i,e.  they  are  the  objects  of  the  verbs  on  which  they  depend. 
With  many  of  these  verbs  the  simple  infinitive,  or  the  infinitive 
with  subject-accusative,  is  often  u^d  (see  254.  and  342.  (2)) , 
instead  of  ut  with  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPI^S. 

1.  tfi  rdgo  ut  eiim  jtLvSs,  /  ask  you  to  (that  you  may)  aid  Mm, 

2.  contendit  ut  vinoat,  he  strives  to  (that  he  may)  conquer, 

3.  sSnatuB  oenBuSrat,  fiti  (=  ut)  Aedu5s  dfifendSret,  the  senate 

had  decreed  that  he  should  defend  the  jEduans, 

Obs.  This  form  of  final  clauses  is  usually  rendered  by  to  ^ever 
by  in  order  to) ;  sometimes  by  that,  with  may  or  might,  etc.  These 
verbs  have  the  sequence  of  ordinary  final  clauses. 


Verbs  of  Fearing» 

2.  After  verbs  of  fearing,  nfi,  lest,  shows  that  the  nega- 
tive is  wished  and  the  positive  feared ;  ut  (n6  n6n)  shows 
that  the  positive  is  wished  and  the  negative  feared ;  n6  n6n 
is  used  regularly  after  a  negative  for  both. 

BXAMPLES. 

1.  timeo  ut  l&b5rSB  Bustinefts,  /  fear  that  you  will  not  endure 

the  labors  (I  wish  that  you  may), 

2.  timSbEun  n6  SvSnIrent  ea,  T  feared  that  these  things  would 

happen  (I  wished  that  they  would  not), 

3.  n5n  viJreor  n6  n6n  rSdeat,  /  do  not  fear  that  he  wUl  not 

return, 

4.  viJreor  ut  rSdeat,  /  fear  he  may  not  return, 

Obs.  Note  that  nS  is  translated  by  that;  and  ut,  or  nS  n5n, 
by  that  not.  Verbs  of  fearing  take  the  present  (representing  the 
present  and  future  indicative)  or  perfect  (representing  the  perfect 
or  future  perfect  indicative)  subjunctive  after  a  primary  tense,  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect  (representing  the  present,  future,  perfect, 
and  future  perfect  indicative)  after  a  secondary  tense. 
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Verbs  of  Hindering. 

,  3.  After  verbs  of  hindering,  quominus  is  often  used 
instead  of  n6.  The  Sequence  of  Tenses  is  the  same  as  that 
in  Pure  Final  Clauses  (see  321) . 

EXAMPLE. 

nihil  Gai5  obstat  qu5mlnus  ad  t6  scrlbat,  nothing  prevents 
Gains  from  writing  to  you. 

Obs.  1.  Purpose  is  not  expressed  in  Latin  prose  by  the  infinitive, 
as  it  often  is  in  English ;  thus,  they  came  to  see,  i,e,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing,  must  be  rendered  by  vCnCnmt  ut  vIdSrent,  or  some  one 
of  the  following  forms :  — 

1.  vSnSrunt  ut  urbem  vIdSrent  (final  clause  with  ut). 

2.  v6n6runt  qui  urbem  vIdCrent  (final  relative  clause). 

3.  vSnSrunt  ad  videndum  urbem  (gerund  with  ad,  rare). 

4.  vSnSrunt  ad  videndam  urbem  (gerundive  with  ad). 

5.  vSnSrunt  urbem  vidend!  causft  (gerund  with  cau8&). 

6.  vfinSrunt  urbia  videndae  causft  (gerundive  with  causft). 

7.  v6n6nint  urbem  vistlri  (future  participle). 

8.  vfinSrunt  urbem  visum  (supine). 

Obs.  2.   For  Final  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  351. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Laudas  me,  ut  a  me  invicem  lauderis.  2.  Laudabat 
me,  ut  a  me  invicem  laudaretur.  3.  Contendit  Caesar 
maximis  itineribus  in  fines  Nervionim,  ut  eonsilia  eorum 
eognosceret.  4.  Caesar  milites  cohortatus  est,  quo  mortem 
fortius  obirent.  5.  Equitatum,  qui  sustineret  hostium  impe- 
tum,  misit.  6.  Postulavit  ne  Aeduis  bellum  inferret. 
7.  Caesar  milites  cohortatus  est,  ut  fortiter  castra  defende- 
rent.  8.  Timeo  ne  hostis  veniat.  9.  Tmaeo  ut  pater  veniat. 
10.  Non  timeo  ne  amicus  non  veniat. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  I  praise  you  in  order  that  I  may  be  praised  by  you. 
2.  The  soldiers  came  to  seek^  peace.  3.  He  sent  legates 
to  seek  for  peace.  4.  We  come  to  see  you.  5.  We  came 
to  see  you.     6.  Caesar  encouraged  his  soldiers  in  order  that* 
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they  might  meet  death  more  bravely.  7.  Csesar  has 
encouraged  his  soldiers  in  order  that  they  may  meet  death 
more  bravely.  8.  Caesar  demanded  that  the  enemy  should 
not  make  war  upon  the  ^duans.  9.  I  fear  that  my  friend 
will  not  come.  10.  I  fear  lest  my  friend  is  not  coming. 
11.  I  wish  you  to  answer  me. 

NOTES   AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  English  infinitive  expressing  a  purpose  (equivalent  to  thatf 
in  order  thai)  is  to  he  translated  by  ut  with  the  subjunctive. 

2.  See  321.  Obs.  2. 

"What  is  a  final  clause?  When  do  final  clauses  become  object 
clauses  after  verbs  of  doubting?  Give  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of 
tenses  in  final  and  complementary  final  clauses.  What  is  an  object 
clause  1  

2.    CONSECUTIVE  CLAUSES. 

Obs.  Consecutive  Clauses  are  those  that  tell  the  consequence,  or 
result,  of  an  action.  They  are  introduced  by  the  consecutive  con- 
junctions ut,  so  that;  ut . . .  nSn,  so  that . .  .  not;  (after  negatives) 
quin  (=  qui  and  ii6,  how  and  not),  whereby  not,  but  that ;  qu5mlnus 
(=  ut  e6  minus),  that  thereby  the  less ;  and  the  relative  pronoim 
qui  (=  ut  is),  that,  so  that. 

SUBJUNCTIVE   OF   RESULT. 

322.  Rule  XLIX. —  Consecutive  Clauses  take  their 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  the  tense  beingr  de- 
termined by  the  regular  rule  for  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

Obs.  In  Consecutive  Clauses  there  is  an  Exception  in  the 
S£4)UENCE  OF  Tenses,  the  same  tense  being  used  that  would  be 
necessary  if  the  clause  were  independent ;  i,e,,  the  present  is  used 
after  past  tenses  to  denote  the  continuance  of  an  action  or  state  into 
the  present,  the  perfect  to  imply  Jinal  result,  and  the  imperfect  to 
denote  that  the  action  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  pnncipal 
verb:  as,  VerrSs  Siciliam  per  triennium  ita  vez&vit,  ut  ea 
rSstituI  in  antiquum  stfttum  n^lQ  m5dd  possit,  Verres  so 
harried  Sicily  for  three  years  as  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  be 
restored  to  its  original  condition, 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  tantus  timer  escercltum  occtipftvit,  ut  omnium  mentSs 
perturbftret,  so  great  fear  seized  the  army  that  it  disturbed 
the  minds  of  all. 
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2.  tempest&B  (tanta)  oo5rta  est,  quae  nftvCft  relcSret,  so  great 

a  storm  arose,  that  it  drove  the  vessels  hack, 

3.  &deBt  nSm5  quin  videat,  there  is  no  one  present  that  (or  who) 

does  not  see, 

4.  n5n  diiblto  quin  B&pientdsBimus  bIb,  /  do  not  doubt  that  you 

are  very  wise. 

323.   Consecutive  Clauses  are  used  after  — 

1.  Demonstratives  like  tfiliB,  tantuB,  svxih;  .sic,  Ita,  so; 
tarn,  &deo,  to  such  a  degree^  etc. ;  and  expressions  implying 
characteristic  and  degree. 

2.  Verbs  and  expressions  of  hindering  and  resisting^  delay- 
ing and  omitting^  and  the  like ;  also  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
These  verbs  are  followed  by  quin  with  the  subjunctive,  but 
only  after  a  negative,  or  a  question  implying  a  negative. 

(1)  For  n6  and  qu5minuB,  with  the  subjunctive  after  verbs  of 
hindering,  etc.,  see  321.  3. 

KXAMPIiES. 

1.  Germftni  rStlnSri  n5n  p5tSrant  quin  in  hoBtte  t61a  oonl- 

oSrent,  the  Germans  could  not  be  restrained  from  hurling 
darts  against  the  enemy, 

2.  f&cSre  n5n  poBBum  quin  c5ttldi6  littSrAs  ad  tS  mittam,  / 

cannot  do  without  (/  cannot  help)  sending  you  a  letter  every  day, 

Obs.  1.  The  sequence  of  tenses  after  verbs  of  hindering,  and  the 
like,  is  the  same  as  in  final  clauses ;  after  verbs  of  douht  and  un- 
certainty, the  same  as  in  interrogative  clauses  (346). 

Obs.  2.  After  Negative  Indefinite  expressions  (as  nSm5,  niUluB, 
nIhU,  quis),  quin  is  equivalent  to  qui  ndn,  quae  ndn,  etc. ;  quin 
is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  ut  ndn,  and  after  negative  expressions 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in  the  sense  of  ut.  After  negative  verbs  of 
hindering  and  refusing,  quin  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  qu5mXnu8 
(see  below). 

EXAMFIiES. 

1.  SdeBt  nSm5  quin  videat,  there  is  no  one  present  who  does  not 

see, 

2.  nSm5  eat  tam  fortia  quin  perturbStur,  no  one  is  so  brave  as 

not  to  be  disturbed, 

3.  n5n  dtibitftri  dSbet  quin  fuSrint  po6tae,  it  ought  not  to  be 

doubted  that  there  were  poets, 

4.  nSque  rScuBftre  quin  armia  oontendant,  and  that  they  do 

not  refuse  to  contend  in  arms. 
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(2)  Qudminus  is  used  after  verbs  of  hindering,  preventing,  refus- 
ing, and  the  like  (instead  of  n6).  It  may  generally  be  rendered 
by  from  with  the  present  participle. 

EXAMPIiE. 

turba  impSdIvit  qudminus  vidSrem,  the  crowd  hindered  me 
from  seeing, 

Obs.  K  verbs  of  hindering,  etc.,  are  negatived  by  n6n,  or  some 
equivalent  word,  quln  is  generally  used  instead  of  qu5mInuB. 

EXAMPLE. 

turba  n5n  impSdIvit  quXn  vldSrem,  the  crowd  did  not  hinder 
me  from  seeing, 

3.  Verbs  of  effecting^  the  negative  being  n5n  or  n6,  and 
the  Sequence  of  Tenses  the  same  as  in  Final  Clauses. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  sdl  efficit  ut  omnia  fidreant,  the  sun  causes  cdl  things  to 

flourish, 

2.  fortfUia  vestra  f&cit,  ut  Irae  meae  tempSrem,  your  fortune 

causes  that  I  (makes  me)  restrain  my  anger, 

4.  As  subject  of  many  Impersonal  Verbs  and  phrases, 
such  as  it  happens^  it  follows^  it  remains^  etc. 

EXAMPI.E. 

aocidit  ut  esBOt  Iflna  plSna,  it  happened  that  the  moon  was  full, 

5.  Consecutive  Clauses  become,  after  many  Impersonal 
Verbs  and  expressions,  after  verbs  of  effecting^  doubting,, 
hindering^  and  the  like,  Substantive  Clauses,  and  are  the  real 
subject  or  object  of  the  verb,  or  the  explanatory  appositive 
to  a  noun  (see  342.  3) . 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  fit  Ut  quisque  dSlectfitur,  it  happens  that  every  one  is  delighted 

(subject). 

2.  851  efficit  ut  omnia  floreant,  the  sun  causes  all  things  to 

flourish  (object). 

3.  5portSbat  dcminfttum  poenEmi  B^quI  ut  Ignl  crSmftrStur, 

it  was  necessary  that  the  punishment  of  being  burnt  should 
follow  (him  condemned)  his  condemnation  (appositive). 

Obs.  For  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive,  or  quod  with  the 
Indicative  after  Impersonal  Verbs,  see  342. 1  and  4. 
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Relative  Clauses  of  Mesult» 

324.  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  are  used  to  define  or 
to  characterize  an  indefinite  or  general  antecedent. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  sSctltae  sunt  tempestfttSs  quae  noBtros  in  caatrXs  con- 

tXnSrent,  storms  (of  such  severity)  followed,  lohich  (that  they) 
kept  our  men  in  camp, 

2.  nSmd  est  qui  ndn  ctipiat,  there  is  no  one  but  (who  does  not) 

desires. 

3.  Biint  qui  piitent,  there  are  some  who  think, 

Obs.  Relative  clauses  of  result  are  used  to  characterize  the  aute- 
cedent,  especially  when  it  is  otherwise  undefined,  as  in  the  foregoing- 
examples,  and  are,  therefore,  called  relative  clauses  of  characteristic. 
The  relative  clause,  quae  ...  continSrent  (Ex.  1),  describes  the 
severity  of  the  storms  by  saying  that  they  kept  the  men  in  the 
camp,  i.e,  by  mentioning  a  characteristic  of  it ;  in  Ex.  2  the  relative 
clause  follows  a  general  negative  nSm5,  and  in  Ex.  3  it  follows  an 
indefinite  antecedent. 

1 .  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  occur  also  after  — 

a.  iinus  and  sdlus. 

b.  dIgnuB,  indignuB,  iddneuB,  and  aptuB. 

c.  Comparatives  with  quam,  to  express  disproportion, 

EXAMPI.ES. 

1 .  Boli  centum  Srant  qui  cre&rl  poBBent,  there  were  only  one 

hundred  who  could  be  appointed, 

2.  fftbtUae  dignae  aunt,  quae  ISgantur,  the  fables  are  worthy  to 

be  read, 

3.  mftjuB  gaudium  fuit,  quam  quod  tLnlveraum  hdminSs 

c&pSrent,  the  joy  was  greater  than  (what)  men  could  take  in 
all  at  once. 

Obs.  The  Indicative  may  be  used  after  afiirmative  sentences  in 
the  statement  of  definite  facts  with  a  definite  antecedent ;  but  if  a 
general  characteristic  is  denoted,  the  subjunctive  must  be  used. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  multl  Bunt  qui  Srlpiunt,  many  are  they  who  snatch  away, 

2.  multl  Bunt  qui  Sripiant,  thei^e  are  many  to  snatch  away, 

3.  Bunt  qui  (=  the  indefinite  pronoun  quidam)  quod  BentLunt 

n5n  audent  dIcSre,  some  dare  not  say  what  they  think. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb 
to  be  used  in  Negative  Final  or  Consecutive  Clauses.  In 
English  we  may  say  either  that  no  one^  or  lest  any  one,  etc. ; 
but  in  Latin  always  lest  any  one,  etc. 


That  ,,.not 

That . . .  no,  that . .  .not  any 

That  no  one 

That .  .  .  never 

That  nothing 

Nejpfttive  Purpose. 

Nes^ative  Result. 

ne 

ne  alias 
ne  qais 
ne  anqaam 
ne  qaid 

at  non 
at  nollas 
at  nemo 
at  nanqaam 
at  nihil 

For  Consecutive  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  351. 


EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Tantus  subito  timor  omnem  exercitum  occiipavit,  ut 
non    medioeriter    omnium  mentes   animosque    perturbaret. 

2.  Quid    obstat    quOminus    moenia    statim    oppugnemus. 

3.  Non  dubito  quin  verum  dixeris.  4.  Nemo  erat  qui 
cuperet  me  e  civitate  expellere.  5.  Nemo  fuit  omnium 
mHitum  qui  vulneraretur.  6.  Vir  probus  dignus  est  qui  ab 
omnibus  diligatur.  7.  Rufum  Caesar  idoneum  judicaverat 
quem  mitteret.  8.  Tanta  vis  probitatis  est  ut  eam  vel  in 
hoste  diligamus.  9.  Milites  retinere  non  possum  quin  lon- 
gius  procuiTant.     10.  Quid  te  impedivit  quominus  venires. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  So  great  a  storm  arose  that  it  drove  the  vessels  back. 
2.  I  hindered  him  from  going  home.  3.  There  was  no  one 
who  did  not  rejoice.  4.  There  were  some  who  thought 
Caesar  was  in  the  city.  5.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  speak 
the  truth.  6.  What  prevents  us  from  seeing  the  games? 
7.  The  fear  of  the  soldiers  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  lead 
them  from  the  camp.  8.  He  deserves  to  be  heard.  9.  He 
was  a  suitable  person  to  send  ( =  to  be  sent) . 
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NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

Mention  a  clause  of  result  in  English.  How  does  it  differ  from  one 
of  purpose  ?  After  what  conjunctions  are  consecutive  clauses  used  1 
When  is  qudtnlnus  used?  What  is  a  relative  clause  of  character- 
istic ?  Give  an  example  of  one.  What  is  the  antecedent  ?  After  what 
verbs  and  expressions  are  consecutive  clauses  used?  When  do  con- 
secutive clauses  become  substantive  clauses  ? 


3.    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

EXAMPIiE. 

Condition  (Protasis).  — Conclusion  (Apodosis). 
If  he  has  money,  he  gives  it, 

Obs.  The  foregoing  sentence  contains  a  condition,  if  he  has 
money,  and  is,  therefore,  called  a  Conditional  Sentence.  The 
sentence  is  Complex,  because  it  consists  of  two  clauses,  —  a 
principal,  or  leading  clause,  he  gives  it,  called  the  conclusion,  and 
a  subordinate,  or  dependent  clause,  if  he  has  money,  containing 
the  condition.  The  clause  containing  the  condition  is  called  the 
Protasis,  and  that  containing  the  conclusion,  the  Apodosis. 
The  apodosis  is  regularly  introduced  by  the  conditional  conjunc- 
tion if,  —  in  Latin  si,  or  a  compound  oi  si :  as,  nisi,  unless  (used 
instead  of  sf  n5n  after  negatives);  etiamsl,  etsi,  although;  sin, 
but  if  (see  Conditional  and  Concessive  Conjunctions,  331).  An 
indefinite  relative  may  introduce  a  conditional  clause  (see  328). 
Hence  the  following  definition :  — 

PROTASIS   AND   APODOSIS. 

325.  In  Conditional  Sentences,  the  clause  containing  the 
condition  is  called  the  protSsis,  and  that  containing  the  con- 
clusion the  apoddsis. 

Classification  of  Conditional  Sentences» 

SIMPLE   PRESENT   AND   PAST   CONDITIONS. 

Present  or  Past  ^l.Ifhe  has  money,  he  gives  it. 
Indicative       (2.  If  he  had  money,  he  gave  it. 


FUTURE   CONDITIONS. 

fhe  has  (or  shall  have)  i 
or  Perf .  Subj .    \  2.  If  he  had  (or  should  have)  money,  he  would  give  it. 


Fut.  Ind.  or  Pres.  ^l.Ifhe  has  (or  shall  have)  money,  he  will  give  it 
i2. 
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Imperf .  or 
Plup.  Subj. 


NREAL   PRESENT   AND   PAST   CONDITIONS. 

1.  If  he  had  money  (he  has  not),  he  would  give  it  (now, 
present  time). 

2.  If  he  had  had  money  (he  had  not),  he  would  have 
given  it  (then,  at  some  past  time). 

Obs.  One  of  the  most  obvious  classifications  of  conditional  sen- 
tences is  that  of  (1)  present,  (2)  past,  and  (3)  future  conditions,  the 
distinction  being  based  on  the  time  to  which  the  condition  refers. 
The  pupil,  however,  should  note  that  in  Ex.  1  of  the  third  set,  the 
imperfect  denotes  present  time.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
classify  conditional  sentences  as  to  their  meaning,  i,e.  as  to  what 
is  implied  with  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  In  the 
first  two  examples,  no  opinion  is  expressed  or  implied  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  supposition,  i.e,  as  to  his  having  money;  but  what  is 
stated  as  a  fact  is  this :  granted  the  supposition,  i.e,  that  he  has 
money,  and  the  conclusion  must  follow,  i.e,  he  gives  it.  In  Latin 
any  present  or  past  tense  of  the  indicative  may  be  used  either  in 
the  condition  or  conclusion.  If  a  past  tense  is  used  in  this  form 
of  conditional  sentences,  the  pupil  must  take  care  not  to  confound 
such  sentences  with  those  in  the  third  set.  Observe  the  distinction 
between  if  he  had  money,  he  gave  it,  and  if  he  had  m^ney  (he  has  not), 
he  would  give  it  (now).  The  next  two  examples  transfer  the  con- 
dition to  the  future,  and  the  question  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  is,  of  course,  at  present  undecided ;  hence  the  uncertainty 
of  such  conditions  being  fulfilled  is  greater  than  in  present  con- 
ditions. Such  conditions  may  be  stated  in  two  ways:  the  first 
form,  if  he  shall  have  money,  is  used  to  state  a  supposed  future  case 
in  a  distinct  and  vivid  manner ;  the  second  form,  if  he  should  have 
money,  is  used  to  state  a  supposed  future  case  in  a  less  distinct  and 
vivid  manner.  We  may  say  if  he^hould  have  money,  or  if  he  should 
have  had  money,  the  first  being  used  for  continued  action,  and  the 
second  (i.e,  the  perfect)  for  completed  action,  i.e.  completed  at  the 
time  denoted  by  the  verb  in  the  apodosis,  although  both  forms  are 
usually  rendered  in  English  by  the  present.  The  third  set  of  ex- 
amples, if  he  had  money,  he  would  give  it,  and  if  he  had  had  money, 
he  would  have  given  it,  transfer  the  conditions  to  past  time,  and 
hence  the  time  for  the  happening  of  the  conditions  has  already 
passed,  i.e.  they  state  the  supposed  case  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
perceive  the  condition  is  unfulfilled,  i.e.  he  does  not  have  money,  and 
does  not  give  it.  In  the  first  example  the  imperfect,  a  past  tense,  is 
used  to  state  the  unf  ulfilment  or  unreality  of  the  condition  in  present 
time.  In  both  sentences  the  supposed  case  is  represented  as  unreal, 
or  contrary  to  fact,  and  the  conclusion  states  what  would  have  been 
the  result  if  the  condition  had  been  fulfilled.  In  Latin,  the  sub- 
junctive is  used  in  both  condition  and  conclusion,  —  in  the  first  the 
imperfect,  and  in  the  second  the  pluperfect,     The  imperfect  refers 
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to  present  time,  and  the  pluperfect  to  past  time.     Hence  the  follow- 
ing classification  of  conditional  sentences :  — 

SIMPLE   PRESENT    AND    PAST    CONDITIONS. 

1.  Simple  Present  and  Past  Conditions,  nothing  implied  as  to 
their  fulfilment.  Assume  as  a  fact  the  supposition,  and  the  conclu- 
sion must  follow :  Any  present  or  past  tense  of  the  indicative 
in  both  clauses. 

£XAMPI.£S. 

a.  Present  :  si  pScuniam  h&bet,  dat,  if  he  has  money,  he  gives  it, 

b.  Past  :  si  pgciiniam  h&bSbat,  d&bat,  if  he  had  monep,  he  gave  it, 

FUTURE  CONDITIONS. 

2.  Future  Conditions  may  be  stated  in  two  ways :  (1)  More 
distinct  and  vivid,  the  future  indicative  being  used  in  both 
clauses;  (2)  less  distinct  and  vivid  (i.e.  less  probable),  the  sub- 
junctive being  used  in  both  clauses.  The  present  subjunctive 
is  used  for  continued  action,  the  perfect  subjunctive  for 
completed  action. 

EXAMPIiBS. 

a.  si  pScuniam  h&bSbit,  d&bit,  if  he  has  (i.e.  shall  have)  money, 

he  will  give  it. 

b.  si  pScflniam  h&beat,  det,  if  he  should  have  money,  he  would 

give  it. 

c.  si  pgcuniam  habuSrit,  dgdSrit,  if  he  should  have  had  money, 

he  would  have  given  it. 

UNREAL   PRESENT    AND   PAST   CONDITIONS. 

3.  Unreal  Present  and  Past  Conditions,  unfulfilled  in  present 
or  past  time:  Imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  both 
clauses. 

EXAMPIiES. 

a.  Present  :  si  pgcfiniam  h&bSret,  d^et,  if  he  had  money  (he 

has  not),  he  would  give  it  (now,  present  time). 

b.  Past  :  si  pgcuniam  h&buisset,  dSdisset,  if  he  had  had  money 

(he  had  not),  he  woidd  have  given  it  (then,  at  some  past  time). 

Obs.  The  pupil  should  note  that  the  rules  for  Sequence  of 
Tenses  are  not  applicable  to  Conditional  Sentences  (see  319.  Obs.). 
For  conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  355. 
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MODE    IN  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

326.  Rule  L. —  Conditional  Sentences  with  si,  nisi, 
nl,  sin,  take  — 

SIHPLS   PRESENT   AND   PAST   CONDITIONS. 

1.  Any  present  or  past  tense  of  the  indicative  in 
both  clauses  when  nothing:  is  implied  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition. 

BXAMFUBS. 

1.  bI  &dest,  bSne  est,  if  he  is  here,  it  is  well, 

2.  bI  &dSrat,  bSne  drat,  if  he  was  here,  it  was  well, 

3.  bI  vftlet,  laetor,  if  he  is  well,  I  rejoice. 

4.  bI  vUSbat,  laet&bar,  if  he  was  welly  I  was  rejoicing, 

Obs.  As  stated  in  the  rule,  the  mode  of  the  conclusion  (apod- 
osis)  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  indicative;  but  it  may  be  also  in  the 
imperative  or  subjunctive,  according  as  a  command,  wish,  or  modest 
assertion  (278.  2)  is  to  be  expressed. 

Example. 
bI  dormlB,  ezperglBcdre,  if^u  are  sleeping,  awake, 

FUTURE   CONDITIONS. 

2.  The  future  indicative  in  both  clauses,  to  repre- 
sent the  supposed  future  case  in  a  distinct  and  vivid 
manner ;  the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  in  both 
clauses,  to  represent  the  supposed  future  case  in  a 
less  distinct  and  vivid  manner. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  bI  id  crSdfiB,  errftbis,  if  you  shall  believe  that  you  will  go  wrong, 

2.  si  adBit,  b^ne  sit,  if  he  should  (hereafter)  be  here,  it  would  be  well, 

3.  si  adfuSrit,  bSne  sit,  if  you  should  have  been  here,  it  would  be 

well, 

4.  si  id  credldgris  (rare),  errflvSris,  if  you  believe  (=  should 

have  believed)  that,  you  would  go  (=  have  gone)  wrong, 

Ob8.  i.  If  the  action  of  the  condition  is  regarded  as  completed 
before  that  of  the  conclusion  begins,  the  future  perfect  indicative 
is  used  instead  of  the  future,  or  the  perfect  subjunctive  instead  of 
the  present  subjunctive. 

Examples. 

1.  bI  mlUtSs  horULtus  Srit,  fortlter  pUgnftbiint,  if  he  shall  have 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  they  will  fight  bravely. 
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2.  8l  mHites  hortfttUB  sit,  fortiter  pfLgnent,  if  he  should  have 

encouraged  the  soldiers,  they  woidd  fight  bravely, 

UNREAL  PRESENT  AND   PAST   CONDITIONS. 

3.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  both 
clauses,  to  represent  the  supposed  case  as  unrealf  or 
contrary  to  fact.  The  imperfect  denotes  present  titne^ 
and  the  pluperfect  past» 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  8l  ftdesaet,  bSne  esset,  if  he  were  (now)  here  (he  is  not),  it 

would  be  well. 

2.  bI  adfuisset,  bSne  fuisaet,  if  he  had  (then)  been  here  (he  was 

not),  it  would  have  been  well. 

3.  8l  v&ieret,  laetftrer,  if  he  were  (now)  well,  I  would  rejoice. 

4.  8l  v&luisaet,  laetatua  easem,  if  he  had  (then)  been  well,  I 

would  have  rejoiced. 

ConditioneU  Clauses  after  IHtfn,  M6do^  and 
Ihininiodo. 

327.  Conditional  Clauses  introduced  by  dum,  m5do, 
and  dummddo  (negative  dum  n6,  mddo  n6,  dumin5do  ii6), 
if  only^  provided  that^  take  the  present  or  imperfect 
subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  dummddo  inter  m6  atque  t6  rnlirus  intersit,  provided  that 

the  city  wall  is  between  us. 

2.  dum  rSs  m&neant,  verba  fingant,  if  only  the  facts  remain, 

they  may  make  up  words. 

Obs.  1.  The  Apodosis  —  except  in  a  few  involved  forms  of  condi- 
tional sentences  —  regularly  corresponds  in  mode  with  the  Apodosis 
(see  foregoing  examples).    But  see  326.  Obs. 

Obs.  2.  Frequently  the  present  subjunctive  of  a  future  condi- 
tion becomes  imperfect  by  sequence  of  tenses.  For  conditional 
sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  355. 

1.  Verbs  in  the  conclusion  of  unreal  conditions  are  some- 
times in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  indicative  (the  indica- 
tive is  regularly  used  after  verbs  denoting  dtUy^  necessity^ 
propriety^  ability,  and  the  like)  ;  also,  the  historical  perfect 
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of  other  verbs  when  accompanied  by  paene  or  prdpe,  and  the 
periphrastic  forms  in  -rus  and  -das.  In  these  cases  the 
conditional  idea  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  the  regular  conditional  form  is,  therefore, 
neglected. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  dfilSrI  ezercItuB  p5tuit,  si  persSciitl  viotSrSs  essent,  the 

army  inigkt  have  been  destroyed  (and  would  have  been),  if  the 
victors  had  pursued. 

2.  si  R5mae  prlvfttus  esset  hoc  temp5re,  t&men  is  6rat 

dSlIgendus,  if  he  toere  at  this  time  a  private  citizen  of  Rom£, 
yet  he  ought  to  be  appointed. 

3.  pons  iter  paene  hostibus  dSdit,  nl  flnus  vir  fnisset,  the 

bridge  almost  furnished  a  passage  to  the  enemy  (and  would 
have  furnished  it)  had  there  not  been  one  man, 

DISGUISED    OR   OMITTED   CONDITIONS. 

328.  A  condition  is  sometimes  introduced  by  an  Indefinite 
Relative,  or  by  a  Participial,  Imperative,  or  Interrogative 
Clause  (instead  of  a  regular  protasis)  ;  or  it  may  be  contained 
in  a  single  word  or  phrase,  or  otherwise  implied  in  the  context. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  qui  s6cmn  IdquI  pdtSrit,  serm5nem  altSrIus  n5n  rSquIret, 

if  any  one  {let  he  who)  shall  be  able  to  converse  with  himself 
he  will  not  need  the  conversation  of  another. 

2.  Spistiilft  accepts,  prdfectus  essem,  if  I  had  received  a  letter, 

I  should  have  set  out. 

3.  nulla  pr5fect5  &lia  gens  tantft  m51e  clftdis  n6n  obrilta 

esseti  surely  no  other  nation  would  have  failed  to  be  crushed 
by  such  a  weight  of  disaster  (i.e.  if  such  a  weight  of  disaster 
had  come  upon  it;  condition  implied  in  tantft  m51e). 

Obs.   For  Conditional  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  355. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  SI  hoc  facit,  bene  est.  2.  Si  hoc  faciat,  bene  sit. 
3.  ST  hoc  fecisset,  bene  fuisset.  4.  Si  hoc  faceret,  bene 
esset.  5.  ST  tu  me  laudabis,  ego  te  laudabo.  6.  ST  quid 
habet,  dat.  7.  ST  HelvetiT  AUobrogibus  satisfaciant,  cum 
iTs  pacem  faciam.     8.  ST  quid  habuisset,  dedisset. 
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Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  If  I  do  this,  it  is  well.  2.  If  I  should  do  this,  it 
would  be  well.  3.  If  I  had  done  this,  it  would  have  been 
well.  4.  If  he  says  this,  he  is  mistaken.  5.  If  he  speaks 
the  truth,  he  will  be  praised.  6.  If  he  had  had  money,  he 
would  have  given  it.  7.  If  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  he 
would  have  been  praised.  8.  If  you  were  here,  you  would 
think  diflTerently.      9.  If  this  were  so,  I  should  be  glad. 

NOTES    ANI>    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  conditional  sentence  1  Of  how  many  parts  does  it  con- 
sist? What  name  is  given  to  each  part?  How  may  conditional 
sentences  be  classified?  Is  a  conditional  sentence  complex  or  com- 
pound? What  tenses  does  the  subjunctive  lack?  How  is  this  lack 
sometimes  supplied?  Is  the  conclusion  a  principal  or  a  dependent 
clause  ?     What  time  does  each  tense  denote  ? 


4.    COMPARATIVE  CLAUSES. 

Obs.  Comparative  Clauses  are  those  that  illustrate  or  explain 
the  leading  statement,  by  furnishing  a  standard  of  measiure.  The 
leading  clause  often  has  some  correlative  word  like  Ita,  sic,  so,  etc. 
Comparative  clauses  are  introduced  by  comparative  conjunctions ; 
as, 

quaxn,  than,  as, 

ut,ut^  -j 

slout  or  slctlti,      >  as,  so  as,  ut  si,  ^  as  if, 

quemadrnddum,  J 

vSlut,  just  as, 

MODE   IN  COMPARATIVE   CLAUSES. 

329.  Rule  LI.  —  Comparative  Clauses  introduced 
by  utf  Uti,  stent,  quihnctdmoduni,  etc.,  followed  by  the 
demonstrative  particles  Ita,  ale  (so),  etc.,  regrnlarly 
take  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  as  in  indepen- 
dent sentences. 

BXAMPLE. 

'^^tt  86ineiitem  fScSria,  ita  mStSa,  as  you  shall  have  sown,  so  shall 
you  reap. 
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330.  Rule  LII.  —  Comparative  Clauses  introduced 
by  dc  si,  ut  sl^  qua^nsi,  qudsl^  tanquam,  tanquam  sif 
vHut,  vSlut  8I9  are,  in  fact,  conditional  clauses,  of 
which  the  conclusion  is  omitted  or  implied,  and 
therefore  take  the  subjunctive  like  other  conditional 
sentences. 

EXAMPUBS. 

1.  m§  adspicitiB,  qufisl  monstrum  sim,  you  gaze  at  me  as  (you 

would  gaze)  if  I  were  a  monster, 

2.  Siquftnl  absentiB  AriovistI  crfld61it&tem  vSlut  si  o5raxn 

&desset,  horribant,  the  Sequani  kept  shuddering  at  the 
cruelty  of  the  absent  Ariovistus  as  (they  would  have  shuddered) 
if  he  were  (had  been)  present. 

Obs.  Ordinary  comparative  clauses  which  merely  illustrate  a 
preceding  statement  tate  the  indicative,  unless  the  subjunctive  is 
used  as  m  independent  sentences.  But  comparative  clauses  that 
express  a  condition,  with  the  apodosis  omitteid,  take  the  subjunc- 
tive, the  tense  bein^  determined  by  the  rule  for  sequence  of  tenses 
rather  than  the  ordinary  use  of  conditional  sentences.  The  Eng- 
lish translation  would  lead  us  to  expect  only  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect,  as  it  makes  the  comparison  an  imreal  one  (326.  3). 
But  the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is  generally  controlled  by  the  tense 
in  the  leading  clause  (319),  although  occasionally  the  sequence  is 
not  observed,  but  the  rule  for  conditional  sentences  prevails.  In 
the  first  example  the  present  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  comparative 
clause,  though  the  unreality  of  the  comparison  is  implied,  because 
the  leading  verb  is  in  the  present  tense ;  hence, 

1.  The  tenses  follow  the  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses, 
rather  than  the  ordinary  use  of  conditional  sentences.  In 
English,  the  translation  implies  the  unreality  of  the  com- 
parison. 

Obs.  For  Comparative  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  361. 


5.    CONCESSIVE  CLAUSES. 

Obs.  Concessive  Clauses  are  those  which  concede  or  admit  some- 
thing opposed  to  the  main  statement,  and  are  generally  introduced 
in  English  by  though  or  although.  The  concessive  conjunctions 
take  the  subjimctive  or  indicative  according  to  the  f ollowmg :  — 
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a.  quamquam,  although^  generally  takes  the  indicative. 

h.  quamvfs  (quam  and  tIb,  as  much  as  you  please)^ 
quamtumviB,  ut,  nfi,  and  cum,  although^  and  the  relative 
qui  (=  cum,  is,  ^go,  etc.),  all  take  the  subjunctive  when 
used  concessively. 

c.  licet,  although^  is  properly  a  verb,  and  takes  a  sub- 
stantive clause  with  the  subjunctive. 

d.  etsi,  t&metfti,  Stiamsi,  or  si,  take  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive,  like  conditional  clauses  with  si. 

MODE   IN   CONCESSIVE   CLAUSES. 

331.  Rule  LIII.  —  Concessive  Clauses  are  Intro- 
duced by  concessive  conjunctions, — althoughf  grant' 
ing  that,  —  and  take  the  indicative  to  represent  the 
concession  as  a  fact ;  the  subjunctive  to  repres^it  it 
as  merely  possible,  or  as  contrary  to  the  fact. 

EXAMPI.ES. 

1.  quamquam  inteUSgunt,  tSUnen  nunquam  dicunt,  although 

they  understand,  yet  they  never  speak. 

2.  quam  vis  fortSs  sint,  although  they  are  brave, 

3.  ut  dSsiut  vlr6s,  although  the  strength  fails, 

4.  nS  sit  summum  m&lum  ddlor,  although  pain  may  not  he  the 

greatest  evil, 

1.  The  relative  qui  is  often  concessive,  equivalent  to 
although  with  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  and 
takes  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPI.X:. 

culpfttur,  qui  inn5c6n8  sit,  he  is  blamed,  although  he  is  innocent. 
Obs.   For  Concessive  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  361. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English  :  — 

1.  Quamvis  molestus  dolor  sit,  malum  non  est.  2.  Ut 
desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas.  3.  Licet ^  me 
hortetur,  non  pugnabo.  4.  Patres  metus  cepit,  velut  si  jam 
ad  portas  hostis  esset.^     5.  Multi  omnia  recta  negligunt. 
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dummodo  potentiam  consequantor.  6.  Cum  ea'  ita  sint, 
tamen,  si  obsidSs  ab  ils  sibl  dentur,  cum  iis  pacem  faciat. 
7.  Adero  ego,  licet  absit  amicus.  8.  Caesar,  etsi  prope 
exacta  jam  aestas  erat,  tamen  eO^  ex^citum  abduxit. 
9.  Sicuti  dixi  f aciam.  10.  Pater  meus  septima  hora  redibit, 
sicut  pollicitus  est.  11.  Sequanl  absentia  AriovistI  crude- 
litatem  velut  si  coram  adess^t,  horrebant. 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  Although  the  summer  was  passed,  Csesar  led  his  army 
into  Gaul.  2.  I  was  present,  although  you  were  absent. 
3.  We  will  do  this,  although  we  know  that  we  shall  be 
punished.  4.  Fear  seized  the  citizens,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  already  in  the  city.  5.  Although  they  fought  bravely, 
yet  they  did  not  conquer.  6.  I  shall  do  as  I  have  promised. 
7.  You  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  monster. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  Lit.,  that  he  may  encourage  me  is  allowed,        2.   See  330. 

3.  When  the  demonstrative  is  used  substantively,  remember  that 
some  noun  is  to  be  supplied  in  English  :  as,  man,  men,  soldiers,  if  mas- 
culine ;  thing  or  things,  if  neuter.         4.    Thither, 

What  are  comparative  clauses  ?  How  introduced  ?  What  are  con- 
cessive conjunctions  ?  Name  them.  Which  take  the  indicative  ?  Is  a 
clause  connected  by  a  concessive  conjunction  adjective  or  adverbial  ? 


6.    CAUSAL  CLAUSES. 

Obs.  Causal  Clauses  are  those  that  state  the  cause  or  reason  of  the 
fact  mentioned  in  the  leading  clause.  They  are  introduced  by  the 
causal  conjunctions  quod,  quia,  became,  qu5niam,  quand5,  since, 
cum  (quum),  as,  since,  and  the  relative  pronoun  qui;  as  he, 

332.  Rule  LIV.  —  Caueal  Clauses  introduced  by 
quodf  quia,  qudniam,  and  quando,  take  the  indicative 
when  the  reason  assi^rned  is  stated  as  a  fact,  and 
indorsed  by  the  speaker  or  writer. 

EXAMP!.!:. 

laudo  tS,  quia  tA  m§  laudia,  /  praise  you  because  you  praise  me. 
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Obs.  The  statement  of  the  reason  which  is  not  the  real  one  is 
introduced  by  non  quo,  n6n  quod,  non  quia,  with  the  verb  most 
commonly  in  the  subjunctive. 

Kxample. 
11611  quod  ddleant,  not  because  they  grieve, 

1.  Causal  Clauses'  introduced  by  cum  or  the  relative  qui 
regularly  take  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMSLES. 

1.  oum  ylta  mStfis  plfina  sit,  since  life  is  full  of  fear, 

2.  quae  cum  ita  aint,  and  since  these  things  are  so. 

3.  O  fortunate  adtUescens,  qui  tuae  virtutiB  HdmSrum  prae- 

oonem  invfinSris,  O  fortunate  youth,  since  you  (lit.  who) 
have  obtained  Homer  as  the  herald  of  your  valor, 

2.  Causal  Clauses  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  quoniam, 
take  the  subjunctive  (in  Indirect  Discourse,  348)  to  state 
the  reason  as  the  assertion  or  opinion  of  some  one  else. 

BXAMPI^. 

S5or&t68  accilBatuB    est    quod    corrumpSret    jilventfitem, 

Socrates  was  arraigned  because  (as  was  alleged)  he  corrupted 
the  youth, 

QUOD   WITH   VERBS    OF   EMOTION. 

3.  Quod  is  used  after  verbs  of  joy  and  sorrow,  praise  and 
blame,  thanks  and  complaint,  satisfaction  and  anger,  to  give 
the  ground  of  the  emotion,  and  is  followed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive or  indicative,  according  to  332  or  332.  2  ;  but  see  342.  4. 

EXAMPI.i:S. 

1.  jilvat  m6  quod  vigent  atudia,  /  am  delighted  because  studies 

are  flourishing  (indicative). 

2.  gaudet  miles  quod  vic^rit  hostem,  the  soldier  rejoices  be- 

cause he  has  conquered  the  enemy  (subjunctive). 

Obs.  1.  For  Causal  Clauses  as  the  subject,  object,  or  appositive, 
see  342.  4 ;  for  the  Infinitive  after  Verbs  of  Emotion,  see  342.  (3). 
Obs.  2.   For  Causal  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  351. 

EXERCISES. 
Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Laudabat  me,  quod  filium  meum  culparera.  2.  Quo- 
niam  jam  nox  est,  in  vestra  tecta  discedite.     3.  Caesar  ab 
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Aeduis  frumcntum  fll^itabat,  quod  milites  magna  inopia 
urgerentur.  4.  Omnes  cives  gaudent,  quod  duces  militum 
cupiditates  coercuerunt.  5.  Succenseo  tab!,  quia  lucrum 
amicitiae  anteposuistl.  6.  Aedui  legatos  miserunt  questum 
quod  Haiiides  agros  eorura  popularentur.  7.  Quoniam  res 
ita  se  babet,  in  urbem  redeamus.^ 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  You  bave  praised  me  because  I  have  praised  you. 
2.  Tbe  citizens  rejoiced  because  Caesar  restrained  the  sol- 
diers. 3.  I  am  angry  with  you,  because  you  have  preferred 
gain  to  friendship.  4.  He  complained  because  he  was  not 
assisted  by  them. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

1.  See  27a 

,  What  is  a  causal  clause  ?  Mention  the  causal  conjunctions.  When 
do  clauses  introduced  hy  these  conjunctions  take  the  indicative? 
When  the  subjunctive?  How  is  oum  translated  when  it  denotes 
cause  ?    What  is  the  construction  after  verbs  of  emotion  1 


7.    TEMPORAL  CLAUSES. 

Obs.  Temporal  Clauses  are  such  as  denote  the  time  of  an  action 
by  mentioning  something  else  which  was  (1)  antecedent  to,  (2)  con- 
temporaneous with,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  it.  The  temporal  conjimc- 
tions  are :  — 

1.  Antecedent:  postquam  (posteftquam),  ajler  that,  after; 

ut,  as;  ilbi,  when  (lit.  where);  slmul&c,  or  aimul  &c,  slmul, 
as  soon  as;  ut  prlmuni,  omn  prlmuni,  the  first  moment  that; 
otun  (qumn)i  historical,  when,  after. 

2.  CoNTEMPOBANEOUS :  dum,  ddnec,  while,  as  long  as,  until; 

quoad,  qnamdifl,  as  long  as;  cum  (quiun),  when. 

3.  Subsequent  :  antSqnam,  prituquam,  before, 

Obs.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  temporal  clauses  only  in  in- 
direct discourse,  or  to  express  cause,  doubt,  purpose,  desire,  etc.,  as 
will  be  explained  hereafter. 
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I.  Antecedent  Action, 

333.  Temporal  Clauses,  introduced  by  postquam,  posted 
quam,  ilbi,  ilt,  tit  prlmam,  tlbi  primum,  almul  &c,  etc.,  take 
the  indicative  (commonly  the  aorist  indicative  or  historical 
present) . 

EXAMFUBS. 

1.  postquam  id  Snimadvertit,  cSpiSs  suSs  Caesar  in  proxi- 

mum  collem  subdflcit,  after  Ccesar  had  observed  this,  he 
withdrew  his  forces  to  the  nearest  hill. 

2.  ilbi  aS  p&rfttSs  esse  arbitrft^  aunt,  opplda  incendunt, 

when  they  thought  they  were  ready,  they  burnt  their  towns. 

3.  nostrl,  slmul  in  ftrld5  conatitenint,  in  hostSs  impStum 

f6o6runt,  our  men,  as  soon  as  they  got  footing  on  dry  (ground), 
made  an  attack  on  the  enemy. 

4.  mllitfia,  postquam  vict5riam  &deptl  sunt,  nihil  r^HquI 

viotito  f6o5re,  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  gained  a  victory, 
left  nothing  to  the  vanquished. 

5.  postquam  vidit,  etc.,  castra  p5suit,  he  pitched  his  camp, 

after  he  saw  it,  etc. 

6.  tlbi  oerti6rSs  faoti  sunt,  when  they  were  informed. 

Obs.  After  the  antecedent  conjunctions,  the  aorist  (Lat.  perfect) 
is  frequently  rendered  in  English  by  the  pluperfect  (see  Exs.). 


n.   CofUemporanefyas  Action, 

33^  Rule  LV.  —  ZHrni^  donee,  quoad,  while,  as  long 
as,  take  the  indicative  (any  tense). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  h5c  f6cl»  dum  licuit,  /  did  this  as  long  as  I  wa^  allowed. 

2.  intermlsl^  quoad  n5n  licuit,  I  stopped  it  as  long  as  I  was  not 

allowed. 

335.  Rule  LVI»  —  Xhim,  donee,  quoad,  untdly  take 
the  indicative  in  the  statement  of  a  fact,  the  sub- 
junctive when  purpose  is  expressed  {i^e.  if  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  is  the  limit  of  the  action). 

EXAMPUES. 

1.  Mn5  in  sSn&tfk  fuit  e6  di«,  quoad  sSn&tus  dlmisous  est, 

MUo  was  in  the  senate  on  that  day,  until  it  adjourned. 
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2.  d6iiec  rSdiit,  sUentiiiin  fuit,  until  he  returned,   there  was 

silence. 

3.  dum  nAvSs  e5  oonvSnlreiit,  exspeotftvit,  he  waited  until  the 

ships  should  come  up,  i.e.  for  the  ships  to  come  up. 

4.  ezspeotfta  dum  dioat,  you  are  waiting  till  he  speaks  (in  order 

that  he  may  speak). 

5.  impStum  hoatium  stidtlniilt,  quoad  o9t6rI  pontem  inter- 

rumpSrent,  he  withstood  the  onset  of  the  enemy,  until  the  rest 
could  break  down  the  bridge  (in  order  that  they  might,  etc.). 

6.  dum  Caesar  m5rAtur,  ad  eum  Ifigfltl  yfinSmiit,  while  Ccesar 

was  delaying,  envoys  came  to  him. 

Obs.  Dum  in  the  sense  of  while,  in  the  time  that,  usually  takes 
the  present  indicative  in  narration  (see  Exs.  6  and  7),  though  the 
action  is  past  (334.  Ex.  1) ;  but  when  it  denotes  purpose,  it  takes 
the  subjunctive.  In  the  later  prose  writers  dum,  while,  is  construed 
with  the  imperfect  and  plupenect  subjunctive  like  cum  Historical. 
The  principle  is  that  of  rartial  Indirect  Discourse  (see  364). 

in.  Subsequent  Action» 

336.  Rule  hYII.—Ant^uam  and  priusquatn^  before^ 
are  used  with  any  tense  of  the  indicative,  except  the 
imperfect  and  pluperf ect,  to  express  the  mere  priority 
of  one  event  to  another. 

EXAMPIiBS. 

1.  priusquam  liioet,  adsunt,  they  are  present  before  it  is  light. 

2.  inids  convdcftvit  antSquam  mortuus  est,  he  called  together 

his  sons  before  he  died. 

3.  priusquam  d6  cStSrls  ribus  respondeo,  dS  ftmlcltift  pauca 

dicam,  before  I  reply  to  the  rest,  I  wUl  say  a  few  words  about 
friendship. 

337.  Rule  LVIII. — Ant^quant  and  priusquam  are 
used  with  the  subjunctive  to  express  (1)  the  inten- 
tionaH  priority  of  one  action  to  another  (I.e.  when 
the  action  is  purposed  or  desired  by  the  subject  of 
the  leading:  verb),  (2)  or  when  its  non-occorrence  is 
expressed  or  implied. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  n5n  prius  diloSs  dimittunt  (320.  b,),  quam  ait  ooncessum, 

they  did  not  dismiss  the  leaders  till  it  was  granted. 

2.  priusquam  quicqttam  c6nar§tur,  Diviti&oum  ad  sfi  vdoftxi 

ji&bet  (320.  fc.),  before  he  took  (should  take)  action,  he  ordered 
Divitiacus  to  be  summoned  to  him, 
neo  pritts  snnt  viBl  quam  oastrls  apprdpinquftrant,  and 
they  were  not  seen  until  they  were  nearing  the  camp. 

1.  AntSquam  and  priusquam  often  have,  in  historical  narra- 
tion, the  same  construction  as  cum  Historical  (see  339). 

EXAMPI.KS. 

1.  priusquam  visus  est    Caesar,    quam  fftma    perferrfitur, 

Ccesar  appeared  befofe  any  tidings  were  brought. 

2.  dttoenl^  annis  ante  quam  urbem  c&pSrent,  in  ItSliam 

Gain  dSsoendSrunt,  the  Gauls  came  down  into  Italy  two 
hundred  years  before  they  took  the  city. 

2.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  antSquam  and  priusquam 
(generally  a  present  or  future  stands  in  the  leading  clause)  when 
the  action  is  represented  as  possible  (Potential  Subjunctive,  278. 
1.  4),  or  when  the  statement  of  a  general  truth  is  made. 

EXAMPI.ES. 

1.  ants  yidSmus  fulgtir&ti6nem  quam  s5num  audiftmus,  we 

see  the  flash  of  lightning  before  hearing  (i.e.  before  we  can 
hear)  the  sound  (potential). 

2.  coUem,  priusquam  sentiatur,  commilnit,  he  fortifies  the  hill 

before  it  was  (could  be)  perceived. 

3.  tempestfts  minfttur,  antSquam  surgat,  the  tempest  threatens 

before  it  rises  (general  truth). 

3.  The  subjunctive  with  an  indefinite  second  person  as  the  sub- 
ject (you  =  owe,  any  one)  is  especially  common. 
EXAMPI.E. 

priusquam  incIpiSs,  oonsultd  5pus  est,  before  you  (i.e.  any  one) 
begin,  there  is  need  of  deliberation.     (See  308.  Obs.  2.) 

Obs.  Ant^uam  and  priusquam  are  often  written  as  separate 
words ;  the  translation  is  often  before  with  the  present  participle. 
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IT.  Con8trt$ctian8  of  Cum. 

CUM  TEMPORAL. 

338.  Rule  LIX.  —  Cum  Temporal  (=  when)^  intro- 
ducing a  clause  that  defines  the  mere  Urns  of  an 
action,  may  be  used  with  all  the  tenses  of  the 
indicative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  cum  Caesar  in  Q-alliaxn  v6nit,  altSrIus  factiSnis  prin- 

oIpSs  Srant  Aedul,  when  Ccesar  came  into  Gavl,  the  JEdui 
were  at  the  head  of  one  party. 

2.  cum  verba  f&ciuixt,  mftj6r6s  sods  extollimt,   when   they 

speaky  they  extol  their  ancestors. 

CUM  INVERSUM. 
1.  When  the  clauses  are  inverted,  so  that  the  temporal  clause 
expresses  the  main  statement  and  becomes  substantially  the  lead- 
ing clause,  the  indicative  must  be  used. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  hdc  f&o^re  noctft  appftrAbant,  oum  mfttrtefamlliae  rS- 

pente  pr5curr6runt,  they  were  preparing  to  do  this  by  night, 
when  the  women  suddenly  ran  forth, 

2.  vix  agmen  ndvisslmum  pr5oesa9rat,  oum  Gkdll  flfUnen 

transire  n5n  di&bltant,  scarcely  had  the  rear  advanced,  when 
the  Gauls  without  hesitation  crossed  the  river. 

Obs.  The  verb  in  the  leading  clause  is  usually  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  indicative,  often  preceded  by  the  adverbs  vix,  jam,  etc. 
Silbit6  and  rSpente  are  often  used  in  the  temporal  clause. 

ITERATIVE  USE  OF  CUM. 
2.  When  cum  (or  i&bi,  almul  ftc,  or  the  general  relatives  qul- 
oumque,  qudtifins)  means  whenever,  as  often  as,  and  designates 
repeated  or  customary  action,  it  is  followed  in  some  writers  by  the 
subjunctive,  in  other  writers  by  the  indicative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  cum  quaepiam  odhors  imp^Hom  f SoSrat,  hoatta  rSfttgiibat, 

whenever  any  cohort  had  made  an  attack,  the  eneray  retreated^ 
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2.  cum  in  jiis  ddcl  d6bit5rem  vidissent,  undique  conv51&- 
bant,  whenever  they  saw  a  debtor  taken  to  court,  they  hurried 
together  (made  it  a  rule  to  hurry  together)  from  all  quarters, 

CUM  HISTORICAL. 

339l  Rulb  LX*  —  CufH^  meaningr  when^  is  used  in 
Historical  Narration  witli  tlie  imperfect  subjunctiye 
for  contemporaneous  action,  with  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive for  antecedent  action. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  cYun  civlt&s  armlB  jtLs  suum  eas^ul  conftretur,  CrgS- 

tSriz  mortuus  est,  when  the  state  urns  attempting  to  assert  its 
authority  by  force  ofarm^,  Orgetorix  died. 

2.  Caesar,  cum  Pompfijum  vicisset,  in  It&liam  tr&j6cit,  when 

CoBsar  had  conquered  Pompey^  he  crossed  over  to  Itcdy. 

3.  Caes&rl  cum  id  nuntifttum  esset,  mfttOrat  (320.6.)  ab  urbe 

prSficisoI,  when  this  (had  been)  was  announced  to  Ceesar, 
he  hastened  to  set  out  from  the  city. 

Obs.  Cum,  followed  by  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive, 
is  generally  historical;  i.e.,  it  is  used  in  historical  uarratiou,  a  his- 
torical tense  standing  in  the  leading  clause.  The  subjunctive  is 
translated  like  the  indicative.  A  notion  of  cause  often  intrudes, 
as  in  Ex.  3.  Cum  nuntiAtum  esset  points  out  both  the  time  and 
cause  of  Caesar's  setting  out.  Usually  the  temporal  clause  comes 
first. 

CAUSAL  AND  CONCESSIVE  CUM. 

340.  Rule  LXI.  —  Cum  Causal  {=^  since)  and  cum 
Concessive  (=  although)  may  be  used  with  any  tense 
of  the  subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  quae  cum  ita  sint,  and  since  these  things  are  so. 

2.  Aedul,    cum    s6    d6fendSre    n5n    possent,    16gSLt68    ad 

Caes&rem  mittunt  (320.  b.),  the  JSduans,  since  they  were  not 
able  to  defend  themselves,  sent  envoys  to  Ccesar. 

3.  nihil  me  adjtivat  (320.  b.)  cum  poMet,  he  gave  me  no  assist- 

ance^ although  he  had  it  in  his  power. 
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Ob8.  1.  Com,  followed  by  the  present  or  perfect  sabianctive,  is 
almost  always  Causal  or  Concessive,  and  translated  by  sincct 
while,  although;  it  cannot  be  historical. 

Obs.  2.  Note  the  translation  of  the  above  examples:  the  sub- 
jimctive  is  rendered  by  the  indicative  with  when;  the  temporal 
clause  may  often  be  rendered  by  a  participle. 

Obs.  3.  The  temporal  conjunction  cum  (also  tibi,  ut,  quando, 
either  alone  or  compounded  with  -cumque)  may  mean  whenever, 
and  then,  like  the  general  relatives,  has  the  construction  of  the 
protasis  in  conditional  sentences. 

EXAMPI^S. 

1.  cum  rdsam  TidSrat,  turn  inoipSre  v6r  arbltr&bSltur,  when- 

ever {if  in  any  case)  he  had  seen  a  rose,  he  thought  spring 
had  begun, 

2.  otiin  86  inter  turmfts  insinuATenmt,  dtelUuAt,  whenever 

(if  in  any  case)  they  have  toorked  their  way  into  (among)  the 
squadrons,  they  (are  wont  to)  leap  down. 

3.  cum  quaepiam  cdhors  impStum  fficSrat,  hostSs  rSfttgifi- 

bant,  whenever  any  cohort  (had  made)  made  an  attack,  the 
enemy  retreated, 

Obs.  For  Temporal  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  351. 


EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Caesar,  cum  primum  pabuli  copia  esse  inciperet,  ad 
exerdtom  venit.  2.  Leg&t!  CicerOnem,  cum  B5mae  essent, 
audiebant.  3.  Diu  cum  esset  pugnatum,^  impedimentis ^ 
castrisque  nostri  potitl  sunt.  4.  Haec  cum  flens  a  Caesare 
peteret,  Caesar  ejus  dextram  prendit.  5.  Postquam  copias 
venire  vidit,  fltimen  exercitum  traducere  maturavit.  6.  Simul 
atque  signa  nostra  viderunt,  portas  aperuerunt. 

Supplementary  Exercises :  — 

1.  Caesar  dum  reliquae  naves  convenirent,'  ad  hSram 
nonam  exspectavit.  2.  Nee  prius*  sunt  visi  quam  castris 
appropinquarent.  3.  Milites  ciipide  exspectabant,  dum  dux 
se  e  castris  contra  hostes  educeret.    4.   Donee  te  vidisset, 
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noluit  ablre  puer/    5.  Donee  te  viderat,  nolnit  abire  puer. 

6.  Non  exspectandum^  sibl^  statuit  dum  in  Santones  Helvetil 
pervenirent.  7.  Turn,  cum  res  magnas  permulti  amiserant, 
Romae  fides  cecidit.  8.  Caesar  priusqaam  eodem  est  pro- 
feetus,  luna  visa  est.  9.  Eo  postqaam  Caesar  pervenit 
obsides,  arma,  sqt^os*  poposcit.^ 

Translate  into  Latin :  — 

1.  When  I  was  at  Athens,  I  heard  Zeno.  2.  When  ambas- 
sadors came  to  Caesar,  he  demanded  corn.  3.  When  they 
had  advanced  three  days,  the  enemy  appeared.  4.  Caesar 
determined  not  to  wait  until  the  enemy  should  arrive. 
5.  After  Caesar  perceived  that,  he  led  his  forces  to  the 
nearest  hill.  6.  The  boy  was  unwilling  to  depart  until  he 
had  seen  you  {i.e.  he  waited  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you) . 

7.  While  the  senate  was  preparing  war  against  Caesar,  he 
made  himself  dictator.  8.  Before  Caesar  attempted  any- 
thing, he  calls  Divitiacus  to  himself.  9.  I  waited  until  he 
came. 

NOTBS    A79D    QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  the  battle  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

2.  Why  ablative  1 

3.  Account  for  the  mode ;  the  subjunctive  is  common  with  ezpecto. 

4.  See  337.  2.  Obs. 

5.  The  subjunctive  in  this  sentence  shows  that  the  boy  waited  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  t.e.  he  intended  to  see  you ;  the  next  sentence 
implies  only  that  he  did  see  you,  without  implying  an  intention. 

6.  Supply  esse. 

7.  Why  dative  ? 

8.  Note  that  when  several  nouns  follow  each  other  in  the  same  con- 
struction, the  Latin  differs  from  the  English  either  in  omitting  the 
conjunction  altogether  or  in  repeating  it  after  each  word,  e.g,  either 
obsides,  arma,  serv5s,  or  obsidfis  et  arma  et  servds;  not 
obsides,  arma,  et  senr5s,  as  in  English. 

9.  See  178. 2. 
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Mention  the  three  chief  uses  of  cum.  When  does  cum  temporal 
take  the  subjunctive?  Giye  the  meanings  and  uses  of  dum.  Give 
the  meanings  of  oum.  What  mode  is  used  with  most  of  the  particles 
of  time  ?  When  do  anttqnam  and  priusquam  take  the  subjunctiye  ? 
When  the  temporal  clause  refers  to  future  time,  what  mode  is  used 
after  cum?  after  ant^uam?  When  the  temporal  clause  intro- 
duced by  otiin  contains  the  main  statement,  what  mode  is  used? 
Which  are  correct :  oum  est,  cum  f  ult,  oum  tott,  oum  f uMt,  oum 
mdnfibat? 


8.    SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSES. 

Obs.  a  clause  may  perform  many  of  the  offices  of  a  noun,  and 
is,  therefore,  called  a  noun,  or  substantive,  clause. 

That  glass  is  malleable  was  knoum  to  the  ancients.  The  de- 
pendent clause,  that  glass  is  malleable,  is  equivalent  to  a 
noon,  and  is  the  subject  of  was» 

We  perceive  that  fire  is  hot.  The  dependent  clause  in  this 
sentence  is  the  object  of  the  verb  perceive, 

A  peculiarity  of  the  English  is,  that  it  has  so  many  borrowed 
WORDS.  The  clause  introduced  by  that  is  eqidvalent  to  a 
noun  standing  in  the  predicate  after  is ;  the  clause  is,  there- 
fore, an  attributive  complement  explanatory  of  peculiarity. 

It  is  known  that  C-esar  conquered  Gaul.  It  has  no  meaning 
until  explained  by  the  clause  introduced  by  that,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  noun,  and  is,  therefore,  in  apposition  with  it, 
i.e.  explanatory  of  it. 

I  know  nothing  about  what  you  are  asking.  The  clause  what 
you  are  asking  is  the  object  of  about.  In  English,  what  is  at 
once  interrogative  (as  in  the  sentence  above)  and  introduces 
substantive  clauses ;  or  it  is  a  compound  relative  (correspond- 
ing to  qui,  quae,  quod),  and  introduces  adjective  clauses. 

Hence  — 

34HL  A  Substantive  Clause  is  one  which,  like  a  noun, 
is  the  subject  or  object  or  complement  of  a  verb,  or 
is  used  as  an  explanatory  modifier  of  the  subject  or 
object. 
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342.   Subetantive  Clauses  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

INFINITIVE   CLAUSES. 

1.  The  accusatiye  with  the  infinitiye  is  used  as  the  subject  of 
esse  or  of  impersonal  verbs,  and  as  the  object  of  the  following :  — 

(1)  Verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  knowing,  perceiving,  and  (for  In- 
direct Discourse,  see  348)  equivalent  expressions. 

(2)  Verbs  of  wishing  and  willing,  permitting,  commanding,  and 
forbidding  (most  of  commanding  and  forbidding,  except  jtibeo  and 
vSto,  are  followed  by  ut  or  nfi  with  the  subjunctive). 

(3)  Verbs  of  emotion  (joy,  sorrow,  etc.),  and  also  verbs  of  hoping, 
promising,  threatening,  swearing  (these  verbs  are  sometimes  followed 
by  the  complementary  infinitive,  see  256). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  dicit  montem  ab  hostibus  tenfirl,  he  says  that  the  mountain 

is  held  by  the  enemy, 

2.  duloe  pr5  patrift  mdrl  eat,  to  die  for  one's  country  is  sweet, 

3.  Caesar  prSficiscI  mfttOrat,  Ccesar  hastens  to  depart, 

4.  cUoItur  montem  tSnSrX,  it  is  said  that  the  mountain  is  held, 

Obs.  1.  In  the  foregoing  examples  the  pupil  will  notice  that 
the  infinitive  is  used  as  subject  (Ex.  2^  or  as  object  (Ex.  3),  or 
that  the  infinitive  with  a  subject  accusative  is  the  subject  or  object 
of  the  verb.  Substantive  clauses  have  their  verbs  in  the  infinitive  or 
subjunctive  mode,  with  a  subject  of  infinitive  in  the  accusative  case. 

Obs.  2.  All  substantive  clauses  are  regarded  as  of  the  neuter 
gender.  The  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  clause  is  determined 
by  the  rule  in  319. 

FINAL   CLAUSES. 

2.  Final  Clauses  are  object  clauses  after  verbs  of  fearing,  and 
after  verbs  of  asking,  allowing,  etc.     See  321.  2. 

EXAMPUBS. 

1.  nitltur  ut  vincat,  he  strives  to  conquer  (lit.  that  he  may  conquer). 

2.  timeo  ut  I&b5r6s  austineSa,  /  fear  (that)  you  will  not  endure 

the  labors. 

3.  n5]i  vSreor,  nS  n5n  vSnifts,  I  do  not  fear  (that)  you  will  not 

come, 

4.  vSreor  n6  eat,  I  fear  (that)  he  will  go, 

Obs.  1.  The  clause  of  purpose  may  be  translated  by  that  with 
may,  might,  shall,  or  should,  or  by  the  mfinitive. 
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Obs.  2.  After  negative  clauses,  n6  ndn  is  regularly  used  instead 
of  ut  (see  Ex.  3). 

CONSECUTIVE   CLAUSES. 

3.  Consecutive  Clauses  are  used  as  the  subject,  object,  or  ex* 
planatory  appositive  with  many  impersonal  verbs  (it  happens,  it 
remains,  it  follows,  it  is  lawful,  etc.) ;  with  ut  after  f&cfee  and  effl- 
o6re ;  with  quin  (after  some  verbs  of  hindering  and  the  like),  and 
especially  after  verbs  of  doubting,  when  a  negative  precedes ;  and 
with  tantum  &beat  (ut),  so  far  it  is  from. 
BXAMPIiBB. 

1.  Ita  fit  ut  n6md  e»se  possit  befttus  (as  subject),  so  it  comes 

to  pass  that  no  man  can  be  happy, 

2.  quae  rte,  oomme&tus  ut  portftrl  possent,  efflci6bat  (as 

object),  this  movement  rendered  it  possible  (brought  it  about^ 
that  supplies  could  be  brought, 

3.  accldit  ut  esset  plena  Iflna  (as  subject),  it  chanced  to  be  full 

moon, 

4.  f&cSre  ndn  p5tul  quIn  sententlam  dictfirem,  /  could  not 

but  declare  my  opinion, 

5.  h&bet  hoc  virtus  ut  dfilectet  (as  appositive),  virtue  has  this 

(advantage),  that  it  delights, 

Obs.  The  clause  of  result  is  generally  translated  by  that,  with  or 
without  can  or  could,  sometimes  by  the  infinitive  or  the  participial 
noun  in  -ing,  especially  after  verbs  of  hindering, 

INDICATIVE  WITH  QUOD, 

4.  Indicative  Clauses  with  quod  introduce  a  statement  of  fact, 
specification,  or  object  of  feeling, 

Obs.  The  quod-clause  may  be  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs, 
the  object  of  verbs  of  emotion  (see  342. 3),  or  an  explanatory  apposi- 
tive. It  is  generally  translated  by  that,  or  the-f act-that ;  sometmies 
by  whereas, 

EXAMPUBS. 

1.  quod  Rfigtilus  rSdiit  mir&bile  vld6tur,  the  fact  that  Regvlus 

returned  seems  strange, 

2.  quod  d6  d5m5  scribb,  as  to  what  you  write  of  the  house 

(specification). 

3.  gaud6mu8  quod  cIvItSLtte  sua  jfira  h&bent,  we  are  glad  that 

the  states  have  their  just  rights  (object  of  feeling). 

4.  mftg;num  est  bSnSflcIum  nSltflrae  quod  nScesse  est  m5rl, 

it  is  a  great  boon  of  nature  that  we  must  die  (^positive). 
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Obs.  The  pupil  should  note  that,  when  the  conjunction  that 
introduces  a  clause  denoting  purpose  or  result^  it  takes  the  subjunc- 
tive, according  to  321,  or  322 ;  but  otherwise  it  is  usually  the  sigp 
of  tie  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (see  342. 1  and  254).  That  is 
to  be  rendered  by  quod  when  it  introduces  a  substantive  clause 
that  contains  the  ground  or  reason,  or  that  is  the  object  of  scMOoe 
verb  of  emotion  or  feeling  (accusative  and  infinitive  may  also  be 
used). 

INDIRECT   QUESTIONS. 

5.  Indirect  Questions  are  clauses  (introduced  by  some  interroga- 
tive word),  which  are  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  or  which 
depend  on  verbs  expressing  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

BXAMPIiES. 

1.  acio  quid  quaerfts,  /  know  what  you  are  asking  (object). 

2.  quid  di&i  fSrat  incertum  est,  what  a  day  unll  bring  forth  is 

uncertain  (subject). 

3.  dtibito  an  p5nam,  /  doubt  whether  I  should  not  place,  i.e.  /  am 

inclined  to  think,  etc. 

(1)  After  verbs  of  trial,  an  indirect  question  is  introduced  by 
■t  in  the  sense  of  whether. 

EXAMPIiE. 

circumfondantur  hostte  ml  quern  aditum  rSpSrIre  possint, 

the  enemy  pour  round  (to  see)  if  they  can  find  an  entrance, 

Obs.  1.  Dttblto  may  also  be  followed  by  quin  with  the  subjunc- 
tive if  the  sentence  is  negative ;  but,  if  there  is  no  negative,  it  is 
followed  by  indirect  question ;  and,  when  it  means  to  hesitate,  by 
the  infinitive. 

Obs.  2.  Note  the  difference  in  meaning  between  Ex.  1  and  acio 
'quod  quaeris,  /  know  what  (=  the  thing  which)  you  ask,  i.e.  the 
answer  to  the  question  you  ask.  In  Ex.  1,  quid  is  an  interrogative 
pronoun ;  in  tne  other  example,  quod  is  a  relative. 

Syn.  Placet,  it  pleases,  i.e.  it  is  one's  will  or  determination;  Ubet 
(liibet),  it  pleases,  i.e.  it  agrees  mth  one's  inclination, 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  MHites  pontem  facere  jussi  sunt.  2.  Ego  bonus  esse 
dlcor.  3.  Caesar  milites  hortatus  est,  ut  aeriter  dimicarent. 
4.  Caesar  jussit  miHtes  castra  munire.  5.  Caesar  vetuit 
milites  pontem  reseindere.     6.   Sapiens  semper  beatus  sit^ 
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necesse  est.  7.  Sol  eMcit  ut  omnia  floreant.  8.  Omnes 
cives  metuebant,  ne  urbs  ab  hostibus  expugnai*etur.  9.  Pla- 
cuit  ei  ut  ad  Ariovistum  legates  mitteret.  10.  Nunquam 
putavi  fore*  ut  supplex  ad  te  venirem.  11.  Sentimus 
Divem  esse  albam.     12.  Gaudeo  quod  vales. 

NOTES    AN»    QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  particle  ut  is  often  omitted,  especially  after  verbs  of  wishing 
(v51o,  n51o,  mSlOi  and  f&oio),  necessity ,  etc.;  also  after  dio  and  fac. 

2.  That  it  would  happen.  When  there  is  no  supine,  fdre  ut  (or 
ftittLrum  esse  ut)  is  used  for  the  future  infinitive ;  the  clause  with  ut 
is  the  subject  of  f6re. 

What  is  a  clause  ?  How  are  clauses  classified  1  What  is  an  inde- 
pendent clause  1  A  dependent  clause  '^  How  are  dependent  clauses 
classified  ?  Define  each.  Express  in  Latin  to  die  for  one^s  country  is 
noble.  With  what  does  noble  agree  1  What  gender  must  it  be  ?  What 
is  the  gender  of  all  substantive  clauses  ? 


9.    INTERROGATIVE  CLAUSES. 

Obs.  Questions  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Fact-Questions,  or 
those  that  ask  about  the  existence  of  a  fact,  and  expect  the  answer 
yes  or  no:  as,  scrlbitne  p&ter,  is  my  father  writing  f  Ans.  yes  or  no. 
Such  questions  (unless  rhetorical)  are  generally  asked  by  the  help 
of  one  of  the  interrogative  particles,  -ne,  ndnne,  num.  (2)  Word- 
Questions,  or  those  that  ask  about  something  connected  with  a 
fact,  as  toho,  what,  where,  when,  how,  why,  etc.,  and  they  cannot  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no :  as,  qiiis  hfts  littSrftiB  scripsit,  who  wrote 
this  letter  f  Ans.  Cicero,    cdr  n6n  discfidis,  why  do  you  not  depart  ? 

Mhetorical  Questions^ 

Obs.  Questions  may  be  real  or  they  may  be  rhetorical.  A  real 
question  expects  an  answer;  as,  Who  is  calling?  Ans.  John.  A 
rnetorical  question  does  not  expect  an  answer,  but,  under  the 
guise  of  a  question,  contains  an  assertion,  put  for  oratorical  effect 
m  the  form  of  a  question ;  as.  What  is  baser  than  a  lief  This  is 
a  rhetorical  question,  expecting  no  answer,  but  conveying  the 
idea  that  nothing  is  baser  than  to  lie.  Sometimes  no  interrogative 
word  is  used  iii  asking  a  question.  In  such  cases  an  affirmative 
question  generally  expects  a  negative  answer ;  a  negative  question, 
an  affirmative  answer.  The  omission  of  the  interrogative  word  is 
common  in  rhetorical  questions  (especially  with  negatives)  express- 
ing surprise,  irony,  impatience,  etc. ;  p&t6re  tua  consUia  n6n  aentis, 
do  you  not  see  (you  must  surely)  that  your  designs  are  laid  bare? 
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Direct  simple  questions  generally  take  the  indicative;  but  direct 
simple  questions  that  ask  what  is  to  he  done,  when  it  is  intended  to 
imply  that  some  such  an  answer  as  nothing,  nowhere,  etc.,  is  expected, 
take  the  subjunctive  (278.  1.  3) ;  as, 

1.  quid  &gam,  what  am  I  to  do  f 

2.  quia  h6c  dtibitet,  who  could  doubt  this  ?  (rhetorical  question) 

=  n6mo  h6c  diibitet,  no  one  could  doubt  it. 
Hence  the  rule :  — 

DIRECT   QUESTIONS. 

343.  Direct  Simple  Questions  are  generally  introduced 
by  interrogative  words,  and,  as  a  rule,  take  their  verbs 
in  the  indicative. 

344.  Direct  Simple  Questions  may  take  the  subjunctive 
when  they  express  doubt^  deliberation^  or  impossibility^ 
or  imply  a  negative  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
or  writer  (278. 1.  3). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Rdmamne  vSni68,  will  you  come  to  Rome  f  (Ans.  yes  or  no,) 

2.  quisnam  in  hortd  ambtilat,  who  is  icalking  in  the  garden  f 

(Ans.  Ccesar.) 
8.  quia   paupertSltem    ndn    eztimescit,   who   does  not  dread 
poverty  f 

4.  quid  h5c  hSmlne  f  &cift8,  what  can  one  (you)  do  with  this  man  f 

(Ans.  nothing.) 

5.  quia  hoc  cr6dat,  who  would  believe  this  f  (Ans.  no  one,) 

Double  Questions, 

Obs.  Fact-Questions  may  consist  of  two  parts,  i.e,  they  may  be 
disjunctire  (or  double) ;  as,  is  it  this  or  is  it  that?  The  first  membei* 
of  a  double  question  is  introduced  by  the  particles  utrum  or  -ne, 
and  the  second  by  an  (anne  or  -ne) ;  as,  utrum  ea  veatra  an 
nostra  culpa  est,  is  that  your  fault  or  ours  f  Occasionally  the  inter- 
rogative particle  is  omitted  with  the  first  member;  as,  ei5quar 
an  sileam,  must  I  speak  or  be  silent?  The  following  exhibits  the 
various  forms  of  double  questions :  — 

quaere  utrum  vGrum  an  falsum  sit, ' 

quaere  v5rum-ne  an  falsum  sit,  I  /  ask  whether  it  is 

quaere  vSrum  an  falsum  sit,  [      true  or  false. 

quaere  v6rum  falsum-ne  sit,  J 

The  principle  may  be  stated  in  the  following  rule :  — 
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345.  Direct  Double  Questions  take  the  same  mode  as 
simple  questions,  and  are  introduced  by  utxum  or  -ne, 
whether,  in  the  first  member,  followed  by  an,  anne,  or ; 
anndn,  necne,  or  not,  in  the  second. 


utrum  puSrX  ISgunt  an  scrlbant,  are  the  hoys  reading  or  writing  f 

Indirect  Questions. 

Obs.  Interrogative  sentences  are  furtlier  divided  into  direct  and 
indirect  (or  independent  and  dependent).  Who  calls  met  is  a  direct 
question,  i,e,  it  is  a  simple  independent  interrogative  sentence. 
Such  sentences,  as  a  rule,  take  the  indicative  or  the  deliberative 
subjunctive  (see  278. 1. 3).  He  asks  who  is  calling  hirn  is  an  indirect 
question ;  i.e.  the  simple  interrogative  sentence,  who  is  calling  him, 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  verb  asks,  and  becomes  a  dependent 
clause ;  the  verb  is  calling  is,  in  Latin,  in  the  subjunctive  mode. 
Hence  the  following  rule :  — 

INDIRECT  QUESTIONS. 

346.  Rule  LXII.  —  Indirect  Questions  take  their 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive,  the  tense  being:  determined 
by  the  regrular  rule  for  sequence  of  tenses  (see  319). 

EXAMPUBS. 

1.  quia  me  vScat,  who  is  calling  me  ?     (Direct.) 

2.  rSgSlt  quis  sS  v5cet,  he  asks  who  is  calling  him.    (Indirect.) 

Primary  Tenses —  Subjunotiyb. 


r5gat,  he  asks, 
r5g&bit,  he  will  ask, 
rSgftvit,  he  has  asked, 
r5gflvSrit,  he  will  have  asked y 

Secondary  Tenses  — 
rSgSbat,  he  was  asking, 
r5g&vit  (aorist),  he  asked, 
rSg&vSrat,  he  had  asked, 


quis  afi  vSoet,  who  is  calling  him. 
qnis  sG  vScSlvSrit,  who  has 
called,  or  who  called  him.  quis 
86  vdcfttiiniB  sit,  who  is  going 
to  call  him. 

quis  s6  v5oftret,  who  was  calling 
him.  quis  s6  vScSlvisset,  who 
had  called  him.  quis  sS  v5c&- 
turus  esset,  who  was  going  to 
call  him  f 


Obs.  1.  Sometimes  the  interrogative  word  is  omitted  in  the  first 
clause ;  in  direct  questions  anndn  is  generally  used ;  in  indirect, 
neone ;  num  in  indirect  questions  means  whether. 
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Obs.  2.  The  particle  an  is  used  after  such  phrases  as  ntecio, 
haud  scio,  dtibito  an,  in  the  sense  /  do  not  know  hut,  I  doubt  hut, 
i.e.  /  am  inclined  to  think;  as,  haud  scio  an  ita  sit,  /  do  not  knoio 
hut  it  is  so.  The  forms  of  the  interrogative  quia,  and  qui,  combine 
with  n6scio,  and  are  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  pronoun;  as, 
n&icio  quia,  somebody  or  other;  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative. 

DEPENDENT   DOUBLE   QUESTION. 
EXAMPLES. 

1.  puSrI  utrum   ISgant   an   scribant   nescio,  /  don*t    know 

whether  the  boys  are  reading  or  writing, 

2.  utrum  ISgat  necne  nescio,  /  donH  know  whether  he  is  reading 

or  not, 

Obs.  1.  Note  that  the  subjimctive  in  indirect  questions  is  trans- 
lated by  the  indicative,  because  it  stands  for  the  indicative.  Note, 
also,  that  the  indirect  question  is  always  a  dependent  clause  intro- 
duced by  some '  interrogative  word  which  connects  it  with  the 
preceding  clause. 

Obs.  2.  If  the  direct  question  had  its  verb  in  the  subjunctive, 
no  change  is  made  on  becoming  indirect  (except  the  tense  of  the 
leading  verb  must  be  in  a  secondary  tense  if  it  is  required  by  the 
sequence  of  tenses) ;  but  the  difference  must  be  shown  by  the  Eng- 
lish rendering:  thus,  (1)  quid  Sgimus,  what  are  we  doing?  and 
(2)  quid  &g£nus,  what  are  we  to  do  f  become  alike  in  the  indirect 
form,  —  n5n  s&tis  constftbat  quid  SgSrent,  they  did  not  rightly 
know  (1)  what  they  were  doing,  or  (2)  what  they  were  to  do. 

Questions  and  Answers» 

Obs.  There  is  no  one  word  in  Latin  me^ming  simply  yes  and  no. 
In  answering  a  question  the  verb  is  generally  repeated ;  as,  estne 
tib!  penna,  have  you  a  pen  f  the  answer  would  be  est  mih!  penna, 
/  have  a  pen;  or  simply  est.  Sometimes  adverbs  are  used  in 
answer  to  a  direct  question;  as,  Stiam,  ita,  sic,  vfirum,  T^rd, 
recte,  certs,  san6,  etc.,  —  haecine  tua  ddmus  est?  Ita,  is  this 
your  house  ?  yes  ;  dSane  hoc  ?  do  sftnfi,  do  you  admit  this  f  yes  I  do 
indeed.  No  may  be  expressed  by  repeating  the  verb  with  a  nega- 
tive, or  by  n5n,  ndn  v6r5,  n5n  Ita,  minlmfi,  by  no  means,  immo  or 
Imo,  yes  indeed,  nay  rather,  etc. ;  as,  ndn  Ir&ta  es  ?  ndn  sum  Irftta, 
you  are  not  angry  f  I  am  not.  In  answer  to  a  double  question,  one 
member  of  the  alternative  must  be  repeated ;  as,  ttine  an  firAter 
Srat,  was  it  you  or  your  brother  f  ego  (Sram),  it  was  I,  Hence  the 
following  rule :  — 

347.  In  answering  a  question  in  Latin,  either  the 
verb,  with  or  without  a  negative,  is  repeated  for  the 
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words  YES  or  no;    or  an  intensive  or  negative  parti- 
cle is  used,  with  or  without  the  repetition  of  the  verb. 

EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English :  — 

1.  Fuistine  her!  in  schola  ?  2.  Die  fuerisne  heri  in 
schola?  3.  Quaerit  num  Caesar  in  urbe  sit.  4.  Num  ita 
audes  dicere?  5.  Utrum  unus  an  plures  sunt  mundi? 
6.  Quaeritur  utrum  unus  an  plures  sint  mundi?  7.  Utrum 
Cat5  an  Caesar  tib!  praestantior  et  elarior  vir  esse  videtur? 

8.  Caesar  jussit  eos  speculari  num  hostes  ex  castrls  exirent. 

9.  Quaeritur   dii  utrum   sint,   necne.      10.    Isne  est  quern 

quaero,  annon?     11.   Num  dubium  est  casune  an  consilio 

f actus  sit  mundus?     12.  Cujus  hie  liber  est?  tuusne?    Non, 

sed    fratris.       13.    Utrum    vestra    an    nostra    culpa   est  ? 

14.  Causa  igitur  non  bona  est?  immo  optima.     15.  Quisnam 

in  horto  ambulat?     16.  Nescio  quis  in  hort6  ambftlat. 

Syk.  Orbis  terramm,  rather  than  terra,  when  there  is  decided 
reference  to  other  lands. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Is  Caesar  in  the  city?  2.  He  inquires  whether  Caesar 
is  in  the  city.  3.  Who  is  walking  in  the  garden?  4.  He 
asks  who  is  walking  in  the  garden.  5.  Is  it  true  or  false? 
6.  He  asks  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  7.  Did  Caesar  come 
into  the  senate  3'esterday?  No.  8.  Is  this  3'our  book  or 
mine?  It  is  mine.  9.  Are  you  reading  or  writing?  10.  He 
asks  whether  you  are  reading  or  writing. 

NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

How  may  simple  questions  be  classified  ?  {Ans,  Fact^uestions  and 
word-questions.)  How  many  kinds  of  word-questions?  What  is  a 
double  question  ?  How  is  a  direct  simple  question  asked  ?  Mention 
the  most  common  interrogative  words.  What  is  an  indirect  question  1 
How  is  it  asked  7  What  is  the  mode  of  the  verb  in  indirect  questions  ? 
What  is  a  rhetorical  question  ?  How  is  a  question  in  Latin  answered  ? 
How  is  a  double  question  answered  1 
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LESSON  XCVIII. 
INDIEEOT    DISOOUESE. 

Obs.  1.  Direct  Discourse  (drati5  recta)  gives  the  exact  words  of 
the  speaker  or  writer;  as,  Ariovistus  saidy  "I  have  crossed  the 
Rhine  "  =  Lat.  Ariovistus  dixit,  "  RhSnum  trftnsii."  The  words 
/  have  crossed  the  Rhine  are  in  direct  discourse ;  the  original  speaker 
is  represented  by  the  narrator  as  speaking  in  the  ^first  person  (be- 
cause the  speaker  refers  to  himself),  and  the  words  are  given  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  uttered.  Indirect  Discourse  (dr&tio  obllqua) 
uses  the  same  words,  except  that  some  are  changed  to  conform  to 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  are  quoted.  These 
changes  affect  only  the  pronouns,  pronominal  adverbs,  modes,  and 
tenses  (but  not  always  all  of  these) ;  as,  Ariovistus  said  that  he 
HAD  CROSSED  THE  Rhine  =  Lat.  Ariovistus  dudt  s6  RhSnum 
tr&nslsse.  The  original  words,  /  have  crossed  the  Rhine,  have  been 
changed  to  that  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  to  indicate  the  change  of 
relation  in  the  speaker ;  the  first  person  in  English  is  changed  to 
the  third,  and  the  perfect  tense  to  pluperfect,  and,  in  Latin,  the  in- 
dicative to  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  which  together  form 
an  infinitive  substantive  clause,  the  object  of  the  leading  verb  dixit. 

£XAMPIi£S. 

1.  a.  r6x  urbem  opptignat,  the  king  assaults  the  city, 

a.  dux  dioit,  "  r6x  urbem  opptignat,"  the  leader  says,  "  The 

king  is  assaulting  the  city." 

b.  dux  dioit  r6gem  urbem  opptiguftre,  the  leader  says  that 

the  king  is  assaulting  the  city, 

2.  a,  scrlbit,  he  writes, 

h.  dicit  s6  scrlbSre,  he  says  that  he  is  (now)  writing. 

3.  a,  nos  p&r&tX  siimus,  we  are  ready, 

b,  s6  p&rSlt5s  esse  arbitr&ti  sunt,  they  thought  that  they  were 
ready, 

4.  a.  stmt  n5miiUlI  qu5rum  auct5rlt&s  ^pud  pl6bem  plfbi- 

mum  v&let,  there  are  some  whose  influence  prevails  most 
with  the  common  people, 
b,  Uscus  dIoit  esse  n5nnfUlds  qu5rum  auctSrltfts  Spud 
piebem  plUrimum  vSleat,  Liscus  says  that  there  are 
some  whose  influence  prevails  most  with  the  common  people. 

Obs.  2.  ti  the  foregoing  examples  marked  a,  note  that  each  gives 
the  exact  words  of  the  original  speaker  or  writer,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  Direct  Discourse ;  note,  also,  that  each  sentence  marked  a  is  a 
declarative  sentence,  and  that  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  indicative. 
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Note  further,  that,  in  the  corresponding  examples  of  Indirect  Dis- 
course, marked  6,  the  nominative  has  been  changed  to  the  accusa- 
tive, the  indicative  has  been  changed  to  the  infinitive,  and  the 
personal  pronoun  nSs  (Ex.  3)  has  oeen  changed  to  tlie  reflexive 
86.  In  Ex.  2.  a.  the  subject  is  not  expressed,  but  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course the  subject  must  (as  a  rule)  be  expressed.  Note  finally,  that 
vSlet  in  the  dependent  clause,  in  Ex.  4,  has  been  changed  to  the 
subjunctive  vSleat,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  of  relation,  i.e.  to 
relieve  the  quoter  of  undue  responsibility.  If  we  again  examine  the 
sentences  in  the  foregoing  examples,  after  their  change  to  Indirect 

^  Discourse,  we  shall  notice  that  they  differ  from  those  in  Direct  Dis- 
course partlv  in  the  use  of  different  modes  and  tenses,  and  partly 

*  in  the  use  of  different  pronouns.    Hence  the  following  rules :  — 

INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

348.   Rule  LXIII.  —  In  passing  from  Direct  to  In- 
direct Discourse,  principal  clauses,  if  declarative,  are 
'  changred  to  the  infinitive  with  a  subject  accusative, 
and  subordinate  clauses  to  the  subjunctive. 

BXAHPUSS. 

1.  a.  Caesar  in  Galliam  vSnit. 

b.  Caes&rem  fdrunt  in  Galliam  vSnlsBe. 

2.  a.  m5nB  tSnCtur. 

h.  nuntius  dldt  montem  tSn6rl 

3.  a.  scientia  fltllis  est. 

b.  dtilem  arbitror  esse  scientiam. 

4.  a.  obsId6s  qu5s  ab   Aeduls    h&beo,  inquit  Ariovistus, 

non  reddam. 
b,  Ariovlstus  rSspondit  86  obsidfis  qu5s  ab  Aeduls  h&- 
b6ret  n5n  redditt&nim  esse. 

Supplementary  Examples :  — 

DIRECT  DISCOURSE.  INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

Divico  !ta  cum  CaesSre  egit :  — 


Si  pacem  populus  Romanus 
cum  Helvetils  f&ciet,  in  eam 
partem  Ibunt  atque  ibi  erunt 
Helvetil  ubi  tQ.  eos  constltuSris 
atque  esse  v51uSris;  sin  bello 
persequi  persSvSrSlbis,  rSmlni- 
scSre  et  veteris  incommodi  p6- 
piili  R5mani  et  pristinae  virtutis 
Helvetiorum. 


Si  pacem  populus  Romanus 
cum  Helvetiis  fSceret,  in  eam 
partem  itdrds  atque  Ibi  ftitdrds 
Helvetios,  ubi  eos  Caesar  con- 
stituisset  atque  esse  voluisset; 
sin  bello  persequi  persSv6r&ret| 
rSmlniscSretur  et  veteris  in- 
commodi  popiili  Romani  et  pris- 
tinae virtutis  Helvetiorum. 
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Translation. 

Divico  treated  with  Ccesar  as  follows :  — 


If  the  Roman  people  shall  make 
peace  with  the  Helvetians,  the 
Helvetians  "will  go  to  that  place 
and  "Will  remain  there  where  you 
shall  have  determined  and  wished 
them  to  he;  hut  if  you  shall 
persist  in  following  them  with  war, 
remember  the  ancient  disaster  of 
the  Roman  people  and  the  ancestral 
valor  of  the  Helvetians. 


If  the  Roman  people  should 
make  peace  with  the  Helvetians, 
the  Helvetians  would  go  to  that 
place  and  remain  there  where 
Csesar  should  have  determined 
and  wished  them  to  he ;  hut  if  he 
should  persist  in  following  them 
with  war,  let  him  remember  the 
ancient  disaster  of  the  Roman 
people  and  the  ancestral  valor  of 
the  Helvetians, 

Obs.  1.  Note  that,  in  passing  from  Direct  to  Indirect  Discourse, 
the  first  and  second  persons  of  pronouns  and  of  verbs  are  changed, 
when  the  sense  so  requires,  to  the  third  person.  In  all  cases,  the 
changes  of  pronouns  depend  on  sense  (354). 

Obs.  2.  The  report  in  Indirect  Discourse  may  be  made  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker,  i.e.  as  if  the  speaker  reported  was 
still  speaking  (vivid  form),  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  reporter, 
the  report  being  made  as  if  the  speech  was  a  matter  of  the  past. 


INFINITIVE    IN    INDIRECT    DISCOURSE. 

349.  The  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course represent  the  time  of  the  action  as  present^  pasty 
or  future^  relatively  to  that  of  the  principal  verb. 

£XAMPIiES. 

1.  dioit  montem  ab  hostibus  tSnSrl,  he  says  that  the  mountain 

is  held  hy  the  enemy. 

2.  dixit  montem  ab  hostibus  tSnCri,  he  said  that  the  mountain 

was  held  hy  the  enemy. 

Obs.  Note  that,  in  the  foregoing  examples,  the  leading  verbs 
dIoit  and  dixit  have  as  an  object  a  clause  whose  verh  is  in  the 
infinitive,  and  whose  suhject  is  m  the  accusative.  Note,  further, 
that  the  present  infinitive  is  translated  by  the  present  tense  after 
dioit,  and  by  a  past  tense  after  dixit;  i.e.  the  infinitives  denote  the 
same  time  as  the  verbs  on  which  they  depend.  Hence  we  observe 
that  these  infinitives  represent  the  time  of  the  action  not  as  present 
absolutely,  but  as  present  relatively  to  the  time  denoted  by  the 
principal  verb ;  i.e.  the  present  infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous 
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action,  the  perfect  infinitive  prior  action,  and  the  future  infinitive 
future,  or  subsequent,  action. 

£XAMPIJSS. 

1.   CONTEMPORANEOUS  ACTION. 

dicit  86  BcrlbSre,  he  says  that  he  is  (now)  writing. 

diofibat  sS  scrlbfire,  he  was  saying  that  he  was  (then)  writing, 

dicet  s6  scrlbSre,  he  will  say  that  he  is  {then  or  now)  writing. 

2.   PRIOR  ACTION. 

dIcit  sS  scripsIsBe,  he  says  that  he  wrote,  has  or  had  written,  or 

was  writing. 
dicfibat  sS  Boripsisse,  he  was  saying  that  he  wrote,  had  written,  or 

was  (previously)  writing. 
dIcet  be  soripslsse,  he  will  say  that  he  has  (had  now  or  then) 

ivritten,  or  torote. 

3.   SUBSEQUENT  ACTION. 

dIcit  sS  scripttirum  esse,  he  says  that  he  will  write. 

dIcSbat  sS  soripttlrum  esse,  he  was  saying  that  he  would  write, 

or  was  going  to  write. 
dIcet  sS  scriptfLmm  esse,  he  will  say  that  he  is  going  to  write  (now 

or  then). 
dIcit  f 6re  (ftitflrum  esse)  ut  sorlbat,  he  says  that  (it  will  happen) 

he  will  write  (then  or  now). 
dIoSbat  fdre  ut  scribSret,  he  was  saying  that  (it  would  happen) 

he  would  vyrite  (then  or  now). 

Obs.  1.  The  perfect  infinitive  represents  in  Indirect  Discourse 
the  perfect,  the  aorist,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  imperfect  indicative. 
When  the  leading  verb  is  m  the  future,  the  infinitive  expresses  a 
double  relation,  —  (1)  to  the  time  of  asserting,  and  (2)  to  the  time 
of  the  action  asserted ;  as,  dioet  sS  scrlbSre,  he  will  say  (1)  that  he 
is  NOW  writing,  (2)  that  he  is  then  writing,  i.e.  at  the  time  of  saying. 
The  future  infinitive  can  be  formed  only  from  verbs  that  have  a 
perfect  passive  participle.  The  want  of  it  is  supplied  by  the  use 
of  the  future  infinitive  of  sum  (ffire  or  fiitiiruin  esse)  with  a 
consecutive  clause.  This  periphrase  sometimes  occurs  when  the 
regular  forms  might  be  used. 

Obs.  2.  In  Indirect  Discourse,  note  that  the  present  infinitive 
stands  for  the  present  indicative  (or  sometimes  for  the  imperfect, 
especially  after  mSmlnl);  and  that  the  perfect  infinitive  stands 
for  any  past  tense  of  the  indicative. 

Obs.  3.  With  verbs  of  hoping,  promising,  threatening,  and  the 
like,  the  Latin  idiom  differs  from  the  English  in  requiring  the  sub- 
ject to  be  (usually)  expressed ;  as,  spSrat  s6  Boriptflrum  esse,  he 
hopes  to  write  (lit.  he  hopes  that  he  will  write). 
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Ob8.  4.  The  infinitive  is  said  to  stand,  in  Indirect  Discourse, 
and  its  tenses  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  finite  modes,  when  it 
depends  on  a  verb  implying  thought^  or  the  expression  of  thought; 
thus,  ctipit  vSnire,  he  desires  to  come,  vSnire  is  not  in  Indirect 
Discourse,  but  is  really  a  noun,  the  object  of  ctipit  But  in  dicit 
vSnIre,  he  says  he  is  coming,  vSnIre  represents  vSnio  (indicative) 
of  Direct  Discourse. 

Obs.  5.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  must 
(as  a  rule)  be  expressed,  even  though  it  is  wanting  in  Direct  Dis- 
course :  as,  clSm6ns  sum ;  dIcit  sS  esse  cl6m6ntem. 


TENSES    IN    INDIRECT    DISCOURSE. 

350.  Tenses  in  Indirect  Discourse  generally  conform 
to  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  use  of  tenses  in  tlie  Sub- 
junctive and  Infinitive,  as  determined  by  the  tense  of 
the  introductory  verb;  but  an  Aorist  (i,e.  a  Perfect) 
Infinitive  takes  the  sequence  of  past  tenses,  even  if  the 
introductory  verb  is  primary  (see  348.  2). 

Obs.  1.  Each  tense  in  Direct  Discourse  is  ordinarily  represented 
by  the  same  tense  in  Indirect  Discourse ;  but,  when  the  indicatives 
of  those  tenses  that  have  no  subjunctive  (viz.,  future  and  future 
perfect^  are  to  be  changed  to  the  subjunctive,  or  when  the  indica- 
tives 01  those  tenses  that  have  no  infinitive  (viz.,  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect) are  to  be  changed  to  the  infinitive,  on  passing  to  Indirect 
Discourse,  they  take  the  tense  nearest  them  in  time.     Thus  the  — 

Future  Indicative  becomes  Present  or  Imperfect  Subjunctive, 
according  to  sequence  of  tenses. 

Future  Perfect  Indicative  becomes  Perfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive, according  to  sequence  of  tenses. 

Imperfect  Indicative  =  Perfect  Infinitive. 

Pluperfect  Indicative  =  Perfect  Infinitive. 

Future  Indicative  becomes  Future  Infinitive. 

Future  Perfect  Indicative  =  Future  Perfect  Infinitive. 

Obs.  2.  The  Historical  Present  is  often  treated  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course as  a  past  tense,  and  is  followed  by  a  past  tense  of  the 
subjunctive  in  the  dependent  clauses;  as,  HelvStii  16g&t5s  ad 
Caes&rem  mittunt,  qui  dicSrent,  the  Helvetians  sent  ambassadors 
to  Ccesar  (who  should  say,  i.e.)  to  say. 

Obs.  3.  For  the  sake  of  vividness,  a  past  tense  may  be  followed 
by  the  present  subjunctive;  as,  exltus  fuit  5rSLti5nis,  neque 
vkoftre  agroB,  qui  dSrl  possint,  the  close  of  the  oration  was,  that 
there  were  (are)  not  lands  unoccupied  which  could  (can)  be  given. 
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SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES   AFTER  OTHER  MODES. 

1.  The  Imperative  and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunc- 
tive have  the  sequences  of  primary'  tenses ;  the  Imperfect, 
Aorist,  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  have  the  sequences  of  the 
secondary,  or  historical,  tenses. 

£XAMPIiES. 

1.  praestft  quod  rScSpIatI,  perform  what  you  have  undertaken, 

2.  quid  m6  prdMbSret  Eplcurgum  esse,  si  prSbftrem  quae 

ille  diciret?  what  could  prevent  me  from  being  an  Epicurean 
if  I  approved  what  he  said  (says) . 


SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES  AFTER  AN   INFINITIVE  OR  A  PARTICIPLE. 

2.  When  a  subordinate  clause  depends  on  any  part  of  an 
infinite  verb  (Infinitive,  Participle,  Gerund,  Supine),  the 
tense  of  that  clause  is  determined  by  that  of  the  verb  on 
which  the  Infinite  verb  depends  (as  these  have  no  time  of 
their  own,  but  a  Perfect  Infinitive  or  Perfect  Participle  has 
the  sequence  of  past  tenses)  ;  as, 

ciipio  scire  quid  figfts,  /  desire  to  know  what  you  are  doing, 
ctlpiSbam  scire  quid  &g9r68,  /  was  desirous  to  know  what  you 
were  doing, 

351.  The  following  table  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  chief 
Uses  of  the  Modes  in  Direct  and  Indirect  Discourse  :  — 


Claiiseg. 

Claaseg. 

Direct 
Discourse. 

Indirect 
Discourse. 

Declarative 
Interrogative  < 
Imperative      | 

Principal 

Subordinate 

Principal 

Subordinate 

Principal 

Subordinate 

Indicative! 
Ind.  or  Subj. 
Indicative  2 
Ind.  or  Subj. 
Imperative  * 

Acc.  with  Inf. 

Subjunctive. 

Subj.  or  Inf.2 

Subjunctive. 

Subjunctive. 

Subjunctive. 

Final 

Consecutive 

Conditional 

Concessive 

Comparative 

Temporal 

Causal 

Relative 

Subordinate 

Subjunctive 
Subjunctive 
Ind.  or  Subj. 
Ind.  or  Subj. 
Ind.  or  Subj. 
Ind.  or  Subj. 
Ind.  or  Subj. 
Ind.  or  Subj. 

Subjunctive. 
Subj.  or  Ind. 
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Obs.  1.  When  the  principal  clause,  or  apodosis,  is  in  the  sub- 
junctive, as  in  Unreal  Conditions,  then  special  rules  are  required 
(see  355.  5). 

Obs.  2.  Interrogative  sentences  may  sometimes  have  their  verbs 
in  the  subjunctive,  as  in  Rhetorical  Questions  (344)  :  the  subjunc- 
tive is  either  retained  or  changed  to  infinitive.  The  deliberative 
subjunctive  (278)  is  always  retained.  But  Rhetorical  Questions 
that  are  in  the  indicative  in  Direct  Discourse  are  changed  to  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  if  the  subject  is 
of  the  Jirst  or  third  person^  into  the  subjunctive  if  the  subject  is  of 
the  second  person  (see  356). 

Obs.  3.  Imperative  clauses  may  have  their  verbs  in  the  subjunc- 
tive (278) ;  the  subjunctive  is  then  retained  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

352.  The  Construction  of  Indirect  Discourse  is  used 
after  verbs  of  saying  and  thinkmg  (declarative),  asking 
(interrogative),  commanding  (imperative). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Caesar  o5gn5vit  Helv6ti5s  caatra  mdvlsse,  Ccesar  learned 

that  the  Helvetians  had  broken  up  their  camp, 

2.  Caesar  certior  factus  est  exercltum  vSnisse,  Ccesar  was 

informed  that  the  army  had  come. 


REFLEXIVE    PRONOUNS. 

353.  Reflexive  Pronouns,  sul  and  suus,  refer  primarily 
to  the  subject  of  the  clause  in  which  they  stand. 

1.  In  some  Subordinate  Clauses  the  Reflexive  must  be 
used  to  refer  either  to  the  subject  of  the  principal,  or  to  the 
subject  of  the  subordinate  clause ;  but  this  happens  only 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  the  subject 
in  the  leading  clause,  as  in  Infinitive  Clauses,  Final  Clauses, 
or  in  Indirect  Discourse  (Indirect  Questions) . 

£XAMPIiES. 

1.  &ilmus  sentit  s6  vi  suSL  mdv6ri,  the  mind  perceives  that  it  is 

moved  by  its  own  power. 

2.  quaesIvSrunt  num  sS  esset  gtiam  m5ri  pr5hibltiirus,  they 

asked  whether  he  was  going  to  (would)  prevent  them  from 
dying  too. 
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PRONOUNS   IN   INDIRECT   DISCOURSE. 

354.  In  passing  from  Direct  Discourse  to  Indirect,  pronouns 
of  the  first  or  second  person  are  regularly  changed,  if  the  sense 
requires,  to  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Personal  :  Sgo  (n5s)  is  changed  to  forms  of  the  reflexive 
bS  (sometimes  ipse) ;  tu  is  changed  to  forms  of  ille  or  is. 

2.  Possessive  :  meus  (noster)  and  tuus  (vester)  are  changed 
to  forms  of  bvlvlb  (sometimes  genitive  of  ipse  or  of  is). 

3.  Demonstrative  :  .  ^  >  are  changed  to  forms  of  ille  or  is ; 
nunc  is  changed  to  turn  and  tunc. 

4.  Intensive:  ipse  may  be  retained,  and  then  refers  to  the 
principal  subject,  like  an  emphatic  reflexive. 

Obs.  Hence  we  have  two  reflexives  in  some  clauses,  referring 
to  (1)  leading  subject,  (2)  subject  of  the  infinitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Direct  :  anntUum  8go  me&  m&ifi  odnfScI,  /  have  made  the 

ring  with  my  own  hand. 
Indirect  :  glSriSLtiis  est  anntiluni  sS  suA  m&nti  c5nf9cla8e, 
he  boasted  that  he  had  made  the  ring  loith  his  own  hand. 

2.  Direct:   si  obsldSs  &  v5bla  mihi  d&buntur,  v5bXscum 

p&cem  f&ciam,  if  hostages  shall  be  given  to  me  by  you,  I  tvill 
make  peace  with  you. 
Indirect  :  rSspondit,  si  obsidSB  ab  ils  sib!  dentur,  sSsS 
cum  ils  pSLcem  esse  faoturum,  he  replied  that  if  hostages 
should  be  given  to  him  by  them,  he  would  make  peace  with  them, 

3.  cflr  M  suSL  virttlte  aut  d6  ipslus  dHIgentiSL  d6sp6rarent, 

why  (asked  he)  should  they  despair  of  their  own  courage  or  his 
diligence  f 

Obs.  The  personal  pronoun  may,  of  course,  be  retained  in  In- 
direct Discourse  when  the  sense  requires  it ;  in  short,  all  changes  of 
pronouns  must  conform  to  the  sense. 

Example. 
Direct  :  quidvls  perpStiar,  /  will  endure  anything. 
Indirect  :  adfirmfivi  quidvls  m6  perpess^um,  /  asserted 
that  I  would  endure  anything. 
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CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES    IN    INDIRECT    DISCOURSE. 

355.  Conditional  Sentences,  in  passing  from  Direct  to 
Indirect  Discourse,  undergo  the  following  changes :  — 

1.  In  Simple  Coi^ditions  (326. 1)  the  apodosis  is  changed  to 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (the  tenses  of  the  infinitive  heing 
present,  I  past,  or  future,  according  as  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the 
apodosis  is  present,  past,  or  future). 

2.  The  protasis  is  changed  to  the  subjunctive,  the  tense  being 
determined  by  the  leading  verb  of  saying,  etc. ;  but  an  aorist  (i,e, 
perfect)  infinitive  takes  the  sequence  of  past  tenses. 

EXAMPLES. 

o.  R.  SI  pSouniam  h&bet,  dat 

o.  o.  Present  :  dlclt  s6,  ai  pgofiniam  h&beat,  d^e. 

o.  o.  Past  :  dixit  s6,  si  pgoflniam  h&bSret,  d&re. 

o.  R.  si  pgcOniam  h&buit,  dddit 

o.  o.  dicit  s6,  al  pScfiniam  h&bSret,  dSdIsse. 

3.  In  Future  Conditions  (326.  2)  the  present  and  perfect 
subjunctive  (or  future  indicative)  of  the  apodosis  are  changed  to 
the  future  infinitive  (or  the  periphrase  f6re  ut,  etc.). 

4.  The  tenses  (present  and  perfect)  in  the  protasis  remain 
unchanged  if  the  leading  verb  of  saying  is  in  a  primary  tense; 
otherwise,  they  (present  and  perfect)  are  changed  respectively  to 
the  imperfect  and  pluperfect. 

EXAMPI^ES. 

o.  R.  sl  pSotiniam  h&beat,  det. 

o.  o.  Present  :  dioit  sS,  si  pScuniam  h&beat,  d&tdrum  ease. 

o.  o.  Past  :  dixit  s6,  si  pScuniam  h&bSret,  dSitflrum  esse. 

5.  In  Unreal  Conditions  (326. 3)  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  of  the  apodosis,  when  active,  are  changed  respectively  to 
the  future  or  future  perfect  infinitive;  when  passive,  these  tenses 
are  expressed  respectively  by  the  periphrases  ftitflrum  esse  ut  or 
ffitOrum  fulsse  ut,  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive.  This  peri- 
phrase must  be  used  in  the  active  when  the  verb  in  the  apodosis 
has  no  future  participle,  and  hence  no  future  infinitives. 

6.  The  tenses  in  the  protasis  remain  unchanged,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb. 
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EXAMPLES. 

o.  R.  sl  pSctLniam  h&bSret,  d&ret 

o.  o.  dicit  or  dixit  sS,  si  p^k)fUiiam  h&Mret,  d&ttlrum  esse. 

o.  R.  si  pScfbiiam  h&buisset,  dSdisset. 

0.  o.  dIcit  or  dixit  sS,  si  pScdniam  h&buisset,  dSit^ruxn  fulsse. 

Supplementary  Examples :  — 

1.  a.  si  quid  Caesar  mS  vult,  ilium  ad  m6  vSnIre  5portet,  if 

Ccesar  wishes  anything  ofme^  he  ought  to  come  to  me, 
h,  respondit,  si  quid  Caesar  s6  vSlit,  ilium  ad  s6  vSnIre 
5port6re,  he  replied  that,  if  Ccesar  wished  anything  of  him^ 
he  ought  to  come  to  him. 

2.  a,  si  stipendium  rSmittfitur,  llbenter  rScfLsem  (326.  2) 

pdptUI  R5manl  ftmlcltiam,  if  the  tribute  is  (should  be) 
remitted,  I  would  gladly  renounce  the  friendship  of  the 
Roman  people ;  or^ 

a.  si  stipendium  rSmittatur,  llbenter  rScfisSLbo  (326.  2, 

Obs.  1)  pdptUi  R5manl  &mlcltiam,  if  the  tribute  is 
(shall  be)  remitted,  I  will  gladly  renounce  the  friendship  of 
the  Roman  people, 

b.  respondit,  si  stipendium  rSmittfitur,  llbenter  sSsS  r8- 

ousSLtflrum  pdptUI  Rdm&ni  &mlcltiam,  he  replied  that, 
if  the  tribute  should  be  remitted,  he  would  gladly  renounce 
the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people, 

3.  a,  si  quid  mihi  fi  Caesare  5puB  esset,  ad  eum  vSnissem, 

if  I  wanted  anything  from  Ccesar,  I  should  have  come  to  him. 
b.  respondit,  si  quid  ipsi  (354.  Obs.)  2L  Caes&re  dpus  esset, 
sSsS  ad  eum  vent&rum  fulsse,  he  replied  that,  if  he 
wanted  anything  of  Ccesar,  he  would  have  come  to  him. 

INTERROGATIVE    SENTENCES    IN    INDIRECT    DISCOURSE. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  a,  quid  dS  praedft  f Sciendum  censStis,  what  do  you  think 

ought  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  booty  f 
b,  littSrfts  ad  s8n&tum  misit,  quid  d6  praedfi  f&ciendum 
censSrent,  he  torote  to  the  senate  (asking)  what  they  tkaught 
ought  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  booty. 

2.  a,  quid  tibi  vis,  what  do  you  mean  (wish  for  yourself)  ? 

b.  ad  posttUfita  CaesSris  respondit,  quid  sibi  vellet,  to  the 
demands  of  Ccesar  he  replied,  what  did  he  mean  f 
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3.  a.  num  rScentium  injtiri&ruin  mSmSriam  dSponSre  pos- 

sum, am  I  able  to  lay  aside  the  memory  of  recent  wrongs? 
b,  respondit,  num  rdcentium  injfbiarum  mdmdriam  de- 
ponSre  posse,  he  replied,  could  he  lay  aside  the  memory 
of  recent  wrongs  f 

4.  a,  quid  vSrSmini,  aut  cur  dS  vestrSL  virtute  dSspSrSLtis, 

what  do  you  fear,  or  ivhy  do  you  despair  of  your  valor? 
b.  quid  vSrerSntur  aut  cur  d6  suSL  virtute  dSspSr&rent, 
what  did  they  fear,  or  why  did  they  despair  of  their  valor  f 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  those  marked  a  are  Direct 
Questions,  and  have  their  verbs  in  the  indicative  (see  343).  In 
the  corresponding  examples  of  Indirect  Discourse,  marked  b,  these 
verbs  have  been  changed  to  the  subjunctive  or  to  the  infinitive. 
Note  that  rhetorical  questions  (Exs.  3  and  4^  in  the  indicative  in 
Direct  Discourse  are  changed  to  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
in  Indirect  Discourse,  if  the  subject  is  frst  or  third  person  (Ex.  3) ; 
into  the  subjunctive,  if  the  subject  is  second  person  (Ex.  4).  Hence 
the  rule :  — 

356.  Interrogative  Sentences  generally  take  the  subjunc- 
tive, but  sometimes"  (especially  when  rhetorical)  the  infinitive 
with  subject  accusative. 

Obs.  Subjunctive  Rhetorical  Questions  in  Direct  Discourse  (see 
344)  remain,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse. 
Questions  of  Deliberation  (278)  always  retain  the  subjunctive. 

IMPERATIVE    SENTENCES    IN    INDIRECT    DISCOURSE. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  a.  rSminiscSre  vStSris  incomm5di  p5piill  Romtnl,  remem- 

ber the  ancient  disaster  of  the  Roman  people, 
b.  rSmlniscSrStur  v^tSris  incomm5di  pdpiill  RdmanI,  let 
him  remember  (said  he)  the  ancient  disaster  of  the  Roman 
people, 

2.  a.  cum  ISgidne  vSnl,  come  with  a  legion. 

b.  sqrlbit  L&bi6n5  cum  ISgidne  vSniat,  he  writes  to  Labienus 
to  come  (lit.,  that  he  should  come)  with  a  legion. 

Obs.  In  the  foregoing  examples,  note  that  those  marked  a  have 
their  verbs  in  the  imperative ;  in  the  corresponding  examples  of 
Indirect  Discourse,  marked  b,  these  imperatives  have  been  changed 
to  the  subjunctive.     Hence  the  rule :  — 

357.  All  Imperatives  in  Direct  Discourse  are  changed  in 
Indirect  Discourse  to  the  Subjunctive  ;  the  negative  is  n6. 
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Convert  the  following  sentences  into  Indirect  Discourse,  and 
translate :  — 

DIRECT  DISCOURSE.  INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

1.  Caesar  certior  f actus  est 

Tres  jam  copiarum  partes  Hel-  I    

vetii  id  flumen  traduxerunt.  I    


Translation. 

Already  the  Helvetians  have  led 
three  parts  of  their  forces  over  that 


2.  Liscus  dicit 

Sunt  nonnulli  quorum  auctoritas  I  

Spud  plebem  plurJmum  valet.       I   

Translation. 

There  are  some  whose  influence 
prevails  a  great  deal  among  the 
common  people. 


3.  Locutus  est  Divitiacus 
Ob  eam  rem  ex  civitate  profugi 
et    Romam   veni,    quod    neque 
jurejurando      neque     obsidibus 
tenebar. 

Translation. 

For  this  reason  I  fled  from  the  state 
and  came  to  Rome,  because  I  was 
being  held  (i.e.  refused  to  be  held) 
neither  by  an  oath  nor  by  hostages. 


Obs.  The  pupil  should  'note  that  clauses  like  the  following, 
introduced  by  relative  pronouns  or  by  relative  adverbs,  are  not 
strictly  in  Indirect  Discourse ;  still,  Indirect  Discourse,  in  its  widest 
application,  may  include  indirect  questions  or  any  subordinate 
clause  that  contains  a  statement  made  on  the  authority  of  any  other 
person  than  the  writer  (see  364). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  dfoam  quod  aentdo  (relative  clause),  /  will  tell  that  which  I 

think. 

2.  dicam  quid  intellSgam  (indirect  question),  /  will  tell  what 

I  knoto. 
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EXERCISES. 

Translate  into  English,  and  give  the  Rule  for  all  Modes 
and  Tenses :  — 

1.  Puer  dieit,  "Cupio  diseere."  2.  Puer  dieit  se  cupere 
diseere.  3.  Pax  est  composita.  4.  Nuntius  allatus  est 
pacem  esse  compositam.  5.  "Omnia  perierunt,"  inquit 
Caesar;  "consulite,  milites,  vestrae  saluti."  6.  Caesar  dixit 
omnia  periTsse ;  milites  suae  saluti  consulerent.  7.  Caesar 
dixit  se,  postquam  hostes  fusi  essent,  eastra  mumturum  esse. 

8.  Ariovistus  dixit,  se  Aeduis  bellum  non  esse  illaturum. 

9.  Ariovistus  dixit,  se  Aeduis  bellum  non  esse  illaturum,  si 
stipendium  quotannis  penderent.  10.  Animadvertit  Caesar 
unos  ex  omnibus  Sequanos  nihil  earum  rerum  faeere,  quos 
ceteri  facereut,  sed  tristes  capite  demisso  terram  intueri. 
11.  Dux  dixit  se  intellegere  quid  egisset  hostis. 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  Caesar  has  assaulted  the  city.  2.  The  messenger  said, 
"Caesar  has  assaulted  the  city."  3.  The  messenger  said 
that  Caesar  had  assaulted  the  city.  4.  You  are  mistaken. 
5.  He  thinks  that  you  are  mistaken.  6.  I  shall  not  wage 
war  upon  the  ^duans.  7.  He  answered  that  he  should  not 
wage  war  upon  the  ^duans.  8.  Caesar  said  that  the  Helve- 
tians had  departed  from  their  territories  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  possession  of  all  Gaul.  9.  Caesar  said  that  he 
had  sent  the  cavalry  to  sustain  (Z#.,  in  order  that  it  might 
sustain)  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  10.  It  is  related  that, 
when  Caesar  had  conquered  Pompey,  he  crossed  into  Asia. 
11.  Ariovistus  said  that  he  would  not  wage  war  upon  the 
^duans,  if  they  paid  the  tribute  yearly.  12.  The  mountain 
is  held.  13.  He  says  that  the  mountain  is  held.  14.  The 
messenger  says  that  the  mountain  which  he  saw  was  held  by 
the  enemy.  15.  Caesar  said  that  he  would  send  the  cavalry 
which  he  had  with  him  to  defend  the  mountain. 
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NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS. 

What  is  meant  by  Indirect  Discourse  1  What  is  the  law  for  tenses 
in  Indirect  Discourse  ?  How  is  the  tense  of  a  verb  in  a  subordinate 
clause  determined?  Give  the  rule  for  modes  in  Indirect  Discourse. 
After  what  verbs  may  the  Indirect  Discourse  be  used  ?  What  change 
is  made  in  pronouns  in  passing  to  Indirect  Discourse  1  To  what  is  the 
future  in  Direct  Discourse  changed  in  Indirect  Discourse  ?  To  what 
the  future  perfect?  Translate  the  following:  he  hopes  to  come;  he 
promises  to  torite.  How  does  the  English  construction  of  such  sentences 
differ  from  the  Latin?  What  word  in  English  introduces  Indirect 
Discourse  ?  Is  it  always  necessary  to  use  that  in  translating  Indirect 
Discourse  into  English  2  Give  the  rule  for  imperative  sentences  when 
changed  to  Indirect  Discourse. 


LESSON  XCIX. 

RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

358.  Relative  Clauses  are  introduced  by  relative  pronouns 
and  relative  adverbs ;  the  latter  are  called  conjunctive 
adverbs. 

Obs.  a  Relative  Clause  has  the  force  of  an  adjective  or  adverb, 
limiting  the  antecedent ;  as,  puer  qui  ISgit,  the  hoy  who  reads  —  the 
reading  hoy.  The  relative  agrees  with  the  antecedent  in  gender, 
number,  and  person,  but  the  case  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  relative  sentence.    (See  242.) 

359.  Rule  LXIV.  —  A  relative  clause,  having:  a 
definite  antecedent,  and  adding  merely  a  descriptive 
fact,  takes  the  indicative. 

EXAMPLE. 

Caesar  SquItSs  quSs  L&bi6nus  addtlzSrat  praemlsit,  Cassar 
sent  ahead  the  cavalry  which  Lahienus  had  brought  up, 

360.  Rule  LXV. — Relative  pronouns  and  relative 
adverbs  take  the  subjunctive  when  they  introduce 
clauses  of  purpose,  result^  condition^  cause,  or  con^ 
cession* 
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PURPOSE. 

Obs.  The  subjunctive  with  qui  expresses  a  Purpose  chiefly  after 
verbs  of  sending,  giving,  and  choosing,  with  reference  to  the  object 
of  the  sentence ;  a  Purpose  with  reference  to  the  subject  being  ex- 
pressed by  ut,  etc.  If  the  construction  be  passive,  then,  of  course, 
qui  will  refer  to  the  subject. 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  ISgSLtSs  mlsSrunt  qui  pSLcem  pStSrent,  they  sent  envoys  to 

(who  should,  or  that  they  might)  sue  for  peace. 

2.  16g&tl  missi  sunt  qui  p&cem  pStSrent,  envoys  were  sent  to 

(who  should)  seek  peace. 


RESULT. 

1.  Relative  Clauses  are  often  used  to  characterize  an  in- 
definite or  general  antecedent^  especially  after  negatives,  where 
the  idea  of  result  is  not  obvious. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  sunt  qui  dicant,  thei-e  are  some  who  say. 

2.  n6m5  est  qui  n6n  oiipit,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  desire. 

(1)  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  is  used  even  when  the 
antecedent  is  definite ;  but  it  is  especially  common  — 

a.  After  unus  and  solus. 

b.  After  dignus,  indlgnus,  Id5neus,  and  aptus. 

c.  After  comparatives  with  quam. 

Obs.  The  Relative  of  Characteristic  is  equivalent  to  the  Restric- 
tive Relative  with  the  subjunctive.  The  Relative  of  Characteristic 
has  a  tendency  to  take  the  subjunctive  after  indefinite  and  general 
expressions  (for  examples,  see  324)  ;  but  even  then  the  indicative 
may  be  used  when  the  statement  is  a  definite  fact,  and  not  a 
general  characteristic  (i.e.  with  a  definite  antecedent)  :  as,  sunt  qui 
dicunt  impSria  . . .  nSquIsse  p&tl,  there  are  some  who  assert,  etc. 
(i.e.  /  know  some  who  assert,  etc.).  Particularly  to  be  noted  is  the 
Restrictive  Relative  in  such  phrases  as  quod  soiam,  so  far  as  I 
knoio ;  quod  mSmlnSrim,  as  far  as  I  remember, 

EXAMPLE. 

n5n  is  stun  qui  his  fitar,  /  am  not  such  a  one  as  to  use  these  things. 
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CONDITION. 

•  361.  Rule  LXVI.  —  A  Condition  is  sometimes  in- 
troduced by  the  Indefinite  Relative  {qui,  quae,  quod 
—  8l  quis,  si  qui,  etc.),  and  the  modes  are  used  as  in 
ordinary  conditional  clauses* 

EXAMPI.ES. 

1.  haec  qui  videat,  ndnne  c5g&tur  cdnfitSrl  deds  esse,  if 

any  one  should  see  these  things,  would  he  not  he  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  are  gods  f 

2.  errat  longS,  qui  orSdat,  he  greatly  errs  who  supposes  (i.e.  if 

any  one  supposes,  he  greatly  errs). 

CAUSE. 

Obs.  Causal  Clauses  introduced  by  qui  alone,  or  strengthened 
by  ut,  utp5te,  quippe,  generally  take  their  verbs  in  the  subjunc- 
tive, although  the  indicative  is  occasionally  used. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  hSbeo  sSnectiitI  grfttiam,  quae  mlhi  sermonis  &vldltatem 

auzit,  /  cherish  gratitude  to  old  age,  which  has  increased  my 
love  of  conversation. 

2.  mlsSret  tul  m6  qui  (=  cum  tfl)  hunc  tantum  li5minem 

f&ciSLs  Inlmlcum  tibi,  I  pity  you  since  you  (in  that  you)  make 
so  great  a  man  as  this  inimical  to  you. 

3.  hSbeo  sSnectfltl  grSLtiam,  quae  mih!  sermdnis  &vidltfttem 

auzit,  /  cherish  gratitude  to  old  age,  which  {because  it)  has 
increased  my  love  of  conversation. 

Obs.  In  Cicero  the  mode  with  quippe  qui  is  the  subjunctive ; 
in  Sallust,  the  indicative. 

CONCESSION, 
absolvite  Verrem,   qui   (=  cum  is)   s6  f&tefttur  pSctLnifts 
c6plsse,  acquit  Verres,  although  he  confesses  (should  confess) 
that  he  has  taken  bribes. 

362.  Rule  LXVII.  —  Relative  Clauses  in  Indirect 
Discourse,  like  other  dependent  clauses,  take  the 
subjunctive* 

EXAMPLE. 

nuntd&tum  est  $qult6s  qui  praemissi  essent  rSvertlsse,  it 

was  announced  that  the  horsemen  who  had  been  sent  in  advance 
had  returned. 
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a.  A  Relative  Clause,  even  in  Indirect  Discourse,  may 
take  the  indicative,  if  it  contains  a  statement  on  the  authority 
of  the  narrator  ( =  the  present  speaker  or  writer) ,  or  if  it 
is  a  mere  circumlocution. 

f^XAMPI^ES. 

1.  Caesar  per  explor&tdrSs  oertior  f actus  est,  ex  e&  parte 

vie!  quaxn  Gallis  conoSssSrat,  omnSs  nootQ  discGssisse, 

Ccesar  was  informed  through  his  scouts  that  all  of  them  had 
withdrawn  during  the  night  from  that  quarter  of  the  village 
which  he  had  assigned  to  the  Gauls. 

2.  quis  nSget  haec  omnia  quae  vldSmus  deorum  p5testftte 

administrSri,  who  would  deny  that  this  whole  visible  world  is 
managed  by  the  power  of  the  gods  f 

Obs.  The  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  present  speaker  or 
writer  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  statement  is  a  fact ;  hence, 
the  indicative  is  used.  The  relative  clause  quam  .  .  .  concSssS- 
rat,  although  standing  in  Indirect  Discourse,  is  in  the  indicative, 
because  it  is  an  explanation  given  by  the  writer  himself  (Caesar). 
The  relative  clause  quae  vidSmus,  may  be  considered  as  explana- 
tory (i.e.  it  is  a  circumlocution)^  and  although  introduced  into  the 
Indirect  Discourse,  the  verb  (vidSmus)  is  in  the  indicative,  because 
the  manner  of  making  the  assertion  is  not  important  enough  to  rise 
into  consideration ;  hence,  the  verb  remains  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  would  naturally  be,  viz.  the  indicative.  The  statement  is  virtu- 
ally made  on  the  authority  of  the  present  speaker,  because  he  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  shift  the  responsibility ;  i.e.  it  often 
depends  merely  upon  the  feeling  of  the  writer  whether  he  will  use 
the  indicative  or  subjunctive. 


INTERMEDIATE    CLAUSES. 

Obs.  In  Latin  we  often  find  a  clause  subordinate  to  another 
clause  which  is  itself  subordinate.  When  the  first  subordinate  clause 
is  a  subjunctive  (or  an  infinitive)  clause,  then  the  subjunctive  is 
used  in  the  second  subordinate  (or  intermediate)  clause,  because 
anything  depending  on  a  potential  is  itself  necessarily  potential. 
The  verb  in  the  second  subordinate  clause  is  said  to  be  in  the  sub- 
junctive by  attraction.  The  verb  in  the  second  subordinate  clause 
may  be  in  the  indicative,  but,  if  the  clause  (intermediate)  is  in 
Indirect  Discourse,  its  verb  is  naturally  in  the  subjunctive  (as  in 
the  foregoing  lesson),  unless  the  clause  is  merely  explanatory,  i.e.  a 
circumlocution  (362.  Obs.)  containing  a  statement  which  is  regarded 
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as  true  independently  of  the  quotation.  The  verb  is  then  in  the 
indicative :  thus,  dicit  b6  vldSre  ea  quae  video,  he  says  that  he 
sees  what  I  see  (in  fact) ;  whereas  quae  videam  would  mean  (he 
says  that  he  sees)  what  as  he  alleges  I  see  /  quae  video  is  the  inter- 
mediate clause ;  so  nSmo  tarn  pdtSns  eat  ut  omnia  quae  vSlit 
efflcSre  possit,  no  one  is  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  accomplish  all 
that  he  wishes ;  vfilit  is  so  closely  connected  with  ut  possit,  etc., 
as  to  fonn  an  essential  part  of  the  result,  and  is,  therefore,  attracted 
into  the  subjunctive.  Hence,  relative  clauses  of  characteristic  in  In- 
direct Discourse  (or  restrictive  clauses),  dependent  on  the  sub- 
junctive, would  have  their  verb  in  the  subjunctive,  while  clauses 
containing  a  circumlocution  or  explanations  of  the  narrator,  i.e.  a 
merely  explanatory  or  parenthetical  clause,  or  one  that  introduces 
a  fact  (on  the  authority  of  the  narrator),  may  be  in  the  indicative. 
Hence :  — 

ATTRACTION   OP  MODE. 

363.  Rule  LXVIII. — A  relative  op  other  subordi- 
nate clause  may  take  the  subjunctive  when  it  depends 
on,  and  forms  an  essential  part  of,  an  infinitive  or 
subjunctive  clause* 

EXAMPIiES. 

1.  respondit  sS  id  quod  in  Nervils  fSciaset  factiirum,  he 

replied  that  he  would  do  what  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Nervii. 

2.  vSreor  n6,  dum  minuSre  vSlim,  l&b5rem  augeam,  /  fear 

lestf  while  I  am  wishing  to  lessen  the  toil,  I  may  increase  it. 

3.  tanta  rSrum  oommat&tiS  facta  eat,  ut  nSstrl  Stiam  qui 

vulnSrlbus  cSnfeotI  prSctibuissent,  proelium  rgdinte- 
gr&rent,  so  great  a  change  of  affairs  was  brought  about  that 
our  men,  even  those  who  had  fallen  worn  out  with  wounds, 
renewed  the  battle. 


PARTIAL    INDIRECT    DISCOURSE. 

Obs.  The  term  Indirect  Discourse  is  strictly  applied  to  clauses 
(or  citations)  dependent  on  some  word  of  saying,  thinking,  and  the 
like  (as  dloo,  rSspondeo,  nuntio,  Sio,  arbltror,  while  inquam 
introduces  in  prose  Direct  Discourse).  In  a  more  general  sense, 
the  term  Indirect  Discourse  may  be  used  to  designate  all  clauses 
which  indirectly  express  the  words  or  thoughts  of  any  person  other 
than  the  speaker  or  narrator ;  and  even  the  past  thoughts  or  words 
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of  the  speaker  or  narrator  himself  may  take  this  construction.  On 
this  principle,  indirect  questions  and  dependent  constructions  fol- 
lowing verbs  of  wishing^  desiring^  etc.,  as  well  as  final  clauses,  may 
be  explained  as  Indirect  Discourse,  the  indii*ect  relation  often  being 
confined  to  a  dependent  clause,  and  not  extending  to  the  whole 
sentence ;  as,  n5va  nupta  flet  quod  ire  necesse  sit,  the  bride  is 
weeping  because  she  must  go  (says  she).  This  sentence  in  Indirect 
Discourse  is:  n5va  nupta  dioit  s§  flSre  quod  ire  nScesse  sit. 
Hence  — 

INFORMAL   INDIRECT   DISCOURSE. 

364.  Rule  LXIX. —  A  relative  or  other  subordinate 
clause  may  take  the  subjunctive  when  it  expresses, 
though  not  in  formal  indirect  discourse,  the  thought 
of  some  other  person  than  the  speaker  or  writer, 

£XAMPIiES. 

1.  omn6s  libr5s  quos  fra.ter  suus  rSlIquisset  mihi  ddn&vit, 

he  gave  to  me  all  the  books  which  (as  he  said)  his  brother  had  lefl, 

2.  Socr&tSs  acc^s&tus  est  quod  corrumpSret  jiiveututem, 

Socrates  was  arraigned  because  (as  was  alleged)  he  corrupted 
the  youth, 

3.  Aedul  quest!  sunt  quod  Hariides  finSs  eorum  p6piU&- 

rentur,   the  jEdui  complained   because   (as  they  said)   the 
Harudes  were  laying  waste  their  territory. 

Obs.  1.  The  constructions  following  verbs  of  wishing,  desiring^ 
commanding,  permitting,  caring,  striving,  hindering,  fearing,  and  the 
like,  may  be  explained  as  Informal  Indirect  Discourse  (usually 
called  pStltiS  obliqua). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  nihil  indlgnlus  est  quam  eum  qui  culpSl  cSreat  supplicid 

n6n  c&r6re,  nothing  is  more  unbecoming  than  that  he  who  is 
free  from  fault  should  not  be  free  from  punishment. 

2.  mllitfis  misiti  ut  eds  qui  fiigSrant  persSquSrentur,  he  sent 

soldiers  to  (who  should)  pursue  those  who  had  fled  (i.e.  the 
fugitives), 

Obs.  2.  Note,  in  the  foregoing  examples,  that  the  relative  clause 
qui  c&reat  (see  361),  depending  on  an  infinitive,  has  its  verb  in 
the  subjunctive  by  the  ordinary  rule ;  in  Ex.  2,  the  clause  qui 
fiigSrant  has  its  verb  in  the  indicative,  because  it  is  regarded  as 
parenthetical,  i.e.  it  is  a  circumlocution  (see  362.  a). 


SUPPLEMENTARY   EXERCISES. 


Translate  iato  Latin  :  — 

1.  The  waves  on  the  shores  [of  the  sea]  are  high.  2. 
Volsinii,  a  town  of  the  Tuscans,  was  consumed^  by  light- 
ning. 3.  Neither  you  nor  I  have  done  this.  4.  You  and  he 
praise  the  streams  of  the  country.  5.  The  man  said  one 
thing  and  the  boy  another.-  6.  Homer  is  called  the  king  of 
poets.  7.  The  Sequani  shuddered  at  the  cruelty  of  Ariovis- 
tus.  8.  Hear  much,^  speak  little.  0.  After  his  death  the 
people  repented  of  their  judgment.  10.  Csesar  kept 
demanding  corn  of  the  ^dui.  11.  The  elephant  is  said  to 
live  two  hundred  years.  12.  Augustus  died  at  Nola.  13. 
He  wandered  about  the  banks  of  the  river  Po  and  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  14.  A  good  man  forgets  all  injuries. 
15.  At  what  price  does  he  give  lessons?*  16.  It  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  man*  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country.  17. 
Having  learned  these  things,  Caesar  returns  to  the  fleet.  18. 
What  o'clock  is  it?  19.  Is  that  your  fault  or  mine?  20.  He 
asked  whether  that  was  your  fault  or  mine.  21.  If  they 
(shall)  give  hostages,  Caesar  will  make  peace  with  them. 
22.  Can  anybody  do  this?  23.  Can  somebody  do  this?  24. 
Plato  lived  eighty-one  years.  25.  Wherefore  it  pleased  him 
to  send*  legates  to  Ariovistus,  to  demand^  from  him  that  he 
should  appoint  some  place  central  with  respect  to  both  of 
them  for  a  conference,  (saying)  that  he  wished  to  treat  with 
him  concerning  the  republic,  and  the  highest  interests  of 
both.  26.  On  the  10th  of  April  we  set  out  for  the  province. 
27.  Is  this  said  to  have  been  done  by  night  or  by  day?  28. 
The  Germans  have  not  entered  a  house  for  fourteen  years. 
29.  It  is  of  great  consequence^  to  me®  that  I  should  see  you. 
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30.  On  the  last  day  of  December  he  set  sail,^^  and  arrived  at 
Athens  on  the  10th  of  January.  31.  In  the  first  of  the 
spring  the  consul  came  to  Ephesus,  and,  having  received  the 
troops  from^^  Scipio,  he  made^^  a  speech  ^^  in-presence-of^*  his 
soldiers  (in  which) ,  after  extolling  their  braver}',  he  exhorted 
them  to  undertake^*  a  new  war  with^^  the  Greeks,  who  had 
(as  he  said)  helped  Antiochus  with  auxiliaries. 

1.  Use  ooncrSm&tum  est.  9.  See  315.  3.  (2),  a. 

2.  Use  aiiud  .  . .  SUud.  10.  Use  solvit 

3.  Use  the  plural.  11.  Use  S. 

4.  Lit.  teach.  12.  Use  hibuit 

6.  Use  licet  nSmlni.  13.  Use  oontidnem. 

6.  See  321.  14.  Use  Spud. 

7.  See  321.  Obs.  15.  Use  ad  with  the  ger.  of  accipSre. 

8.  See  315.  3.  (2).  16.  Use  cum. 


MISCELLANEOUS   EXERCISES. 

I.   SUM  AND   ITS   COMPOUNDS. 

[Learn  the  principal  parts  and  meaning  of  absum,^  adsum,  dSsunii 
insum,  intersum,  obsum,^  praesum,  prosum,  possum,  subsum,^ 
stipersum.] 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  God  is  present  in  all  places.  2.  They  profit  neither 
themselves  nor  others.  3.  They  were  not  able  to  profit  me. 
4.  He  has  been  absent  from  home  six  months.  5.  This  can- 
not profit  you,  but  injures  you  and  your  friends.  6.  A 
leader  was  wanting  to  the  army.  7.  The  cavalry  profited 
our  army.  8.  He  was  present  in  the  battle.  9.  They  were 
able   to  be   present.     10.  They  governed  the   city  for   ten 

years. 

1.  For  euphonic  changes,  see  7.  and  ff. 

2.  Principal  parts :  obsum,  obesse,  bfful. 

8.  Principal  parts :  subsum,  subesse,  no  perf . 
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II.  EO  AND   ITS  COMPOUNDS. 
[Learn  the  principal  parts  and  meaning  of  abeo,  adeo,  ante-eo, 
ciroumeo,    coeo,    ezeo,    ineo,    intSreo,   introeo,    obeo,   pSreo, 
prae-eo,  praetSreo,  prodeo,  rSdeo,  siibeo,  transeo,  vSneo.] 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  The  soldiers  crossed  the  i'iver.  2.  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  3.  The  merchants  came  to  sell 
their  goods.  4.  Hannibal  returned  to  his  native  country. 
5.  They  went  forth  from  their  territories.  6.  They  formed 
the  plan  of  entering  the  city.  7.  Caesar  approached  the  city. 
8.  In  the  beginning  of  spring  we  will  return  to  you.  9.  He 
died  at  Rome.  10.  The  dog  barks  at  the  passers-by.^ 
11.  Bring  me  aid  or  I  shall  perish.  12.  The  soldiers  attacked 
the  enemy  while  crossing  the  river. 

1.  Lit.  those  passing  by. 


III.   FERO  AND   ITS   COMPOUNDS. 
[Learn  the  meaning  and  the  principal  parts  of  affSro,  rSfero,  ante- 
fgro,  aufgro,!  confgro,  diffgro,  iiifgro,  offgro,  effSro,  tollo,  d6- 
fSro,  prdfSro,  transf $ro.] 

Translate  into  Latin  :  — 

1.  He  wages  war  against  Rome.  2.  Hannibal  transferred 
the  war  into  Italy.  3.  We  preferred  peace  to  war.  4. 
Verres  removed  gold  and  silver  from  Sicily.  5.  The  soldiers 
retreated  and  betook  themselves  to  the  mountain.  6.  The 
Romans  intrusted  the  chief  command  to  Caesar.  7.  Friends 
often  differ  from  each  other. 

1.  h  before  /becomes  u. 


IV.    CASES. 
1.  Thou  and  my  friend  have  written  the  letter.     2.  Caesar, 
the  leader  of  the  army,  has  waged  war  in  Italy  and  Gaul. 

3.  I  who  am  encouraging  you  cannot  (encourage)  myself. 

4.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  cruelty.     5.  I  am  weary  of  life. 
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6.  The  wise  man  will  teach  his  son  justice.  7.  The 
people  made  Caesar  consul.  8.  Every  tenth  man  was 
chosen.  9.  Every  sixth  man  was  chosen.  10.  All  the  best 
men  (lit.,  each  best  man)  were  chosen.  11.  They  fear 
this  enemy.  12.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  with  his 
army.  13.  The  river  goes  through  the  midst  of  the  cit}'. 
14.  This,  lastly  (ad  extrSmum) ,  I  particularly  (magn6p«re) 
ask  you.  15.  We  ought  not  to  conceal  our  opinions  from 
our  friends.  16.  He  leads  his  army  over  the  river.  17. 
Caesar  leads  the  cavalry  over  the  bridge.  18.  The  people 
appoint  him  general.  19.  O  wolf,  excellent  guardian,  as  the 
sa3'ing  is  (ut  ajunt),  for  the  sheep  (gen,).  20.  The  Romans 
were  eager  for  glory.  21.  One  man  (dat.)  must  not  fight 
with  (cum)  two.  22.  What  pleases  you  also  pleases  me. 
23.  This  thing  is  unlike  that.  24.  The  life  which  we  enjoy  is 
short.  25.  We  pity  those  who  repent  of  their  faults.  26. 
We  love  those  who  have  repented  of  their  faults.  27.  When 
these  things  had  been  done^  and  the  whole  of  Oaul  had  been 
subdued^  the  nations  which  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine  sent 
ambassadors  to  (ad)  Caesar.  28.  Cicero  went  to  Athens.  29. 
The  ambassadors  came  from  Carthage.  30.  The  men  fled  to 
Rome.  31.  The  soldiers  departed  from  Italy.  32.  Setting 
forth  (prSfectufl)  from  Carthage,  he  made  for  (pgtSre)  Italy. 
33.  He  was  a  brave  man  at  home  and  in  war.  34.  He  will 
return  home  in  the  evening.  35.  When  my  son  returns  from 
the  country,  I  will  send  him  to  (ad)  you.  36.  We  perceive 
that  snow  is  white.  37.  It  is  said  that  snow  is  white.  38.  I 
believe  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal.  39.  Who  was 
the  man?  40.  I  will  tell  you  who  the  man  was.  41.  The 
wall  is  two  hundred  feet  long.     42.  I  will  send  you  a  letter. 


V. 
1.  No  brave  man  shudders  at  the  enemy.     2.  Who  was 
present    (intSresse)  at  j'our  conversation?     3.  Against  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  in  the  lowest  part  of  (ultimus)  Italy, 
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war  was  declared.  4.  Plato  died  in  (his)  eighty-second  year, 
while  writing.  5.  Romulus  called  the  city  after  (e)  his  name, 
Rome.  6.  Have  you  been  at  Athens?  7.  He  asked  the  boy 
whether  he  wished  to  return  to  his  father.  8.  Philosophy 
heals  the  mind.  9.  The  soldiers  lie  on  the  ground.  10.  The 
soldiers  fight  with  their  companions.  11.  The  soldiers  fight 
with  the  sword.  12.  Caesar  was  stripped  of  his  property. 
13.  The  art  of  carefully  educating  boys  is  difficult.  14.  The 
art  of  governing  the  State  is  very  difficult.  15.  The  enemy 
fortified  their  camp  after  they  had  crossed  the  river.  16. 
Wolves  are  like  dogs.  17.  Only  a  few  are  deserving  of 
praise.  18.  Thou  ai-t  free  from  faults.  19.  A  bad  man  is 
never  free  from  fear.  20.  The  deeds  of  the  general  are 
woi^thy  of  a  triumph.  21.  Relying  on  thee,  we  have  under- 
taken this  business.  22.  Cicero  was  very  much  devoted 
(amans)^  to  Pompey.  23.  The  letter  is  full  of  good  promise 
(spfis).  24.  You  have  freed  the  city  from  danger  and  the 
citizens  from  fear.  25.  As  (ut)  a  shore  without  a  harbor 
cannot  be  safe  for  ships,  so  (sic)  a  heart  (animus)  without 
fidelity  cannot  be  stable  for  friends.  26.  My  older  brother 
is  in  his  thirtj-third year  ;  the  younger,  in  his  twenty-fifth  ;  my 
oldest  sister  is  in  her  eighteenth ;  my  youngest,  in  her  twelfth. 
1.  With  gen. 


VI.  MOODS. 

1.  Is  that  your  fault  or  ours?  2.  He  asked  whether  that 
was  your  fault  or  ours.  3.  What  are  you  doing?  4.  I 
know  what  you  are  doing.  5.  I  shall  hear  what  you  are 
doing.  6.  I  knew  what  you  were  doing.  7.  I  had  learned 
what  you  were  doing.  8.  I  had  learned  what  you  were 
going  to  do.  9.  I  learned  what  you  were  doing.  10.  I 
learned  what  you  were  going  to  do.  11.  Let  us  remember. 
12.  My  father  takes  care  that  I  am  well  educated,  actively 
exercised,  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  carefully  instructed. 
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13.  M}^  father  took  care  that  I  was  well  educated,  actively- 
exercised,  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  carefully  instructed. 

14.  If  the  boy  studies  diligently,  he  will  learn  rapidly.  15. 
If  the  boy  had  studied  diligently,  he  would  have  learned 
more  rapidly.  16.  If  the  boy  should  study  diligently,  he 
would  learn  rapidly.  17.  When  the  war  was  ended,^  ambas- 
sadors from  all  the  States  (gen.)  came  to  Caesar.  18.  When 
the  boy  was  taught,  he  was  silent.  19.  When  the  enemy  had 
assaulted  the  town,  all  the  citizens  were  filled  with  great  fear. 
20.  The  enemy  were  assaulting  the  town,  when  they  saw  our 
cavahy.  21.  While  I  was  writing,  you  were  reading  and  my 
brother  was  playing.  22.  While  the  leader  was  drawing  up 
his  forces,  the  enemy  surrounded  the  city.  23.  When  the 
leader  had  drawn  up  his  forces,  he  ordered  them  to  assault 
the  city.  24.  Our  soldiers  are  led  out  in  (in)  the  line  of 
battle  before  the  enemy  fortify  their  camp.  25.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  the  soldiers  fought  bravely.  26.  The  boy  was 
punished  because  he  did  not  obey  the  teacher.  27.  The  mes- 
senger said  that  "  The  commander  was  drawing  the  soldiers 
up  in  line  of  battle  while  the  enemy  were  fortifying  their 
camp."  28.  The  messenger  said  that  the  commander  had  led 
his  soldiers  out  of  the  city  before  that  the  enemy  had  fortified 
their  camp.  29.  The  soldiers  who  were  sent  by  Caesar  forti- 
fied their  camp,  and  then  crossed  the  river  to  attack  the 
enemy.  30.  He  issued  a  proclamation  (edico)  that  no  one  * 
of  the  soldiers  should  fight  with  the  enemy.  31.  The  sol- 
diers fought  so  bravely  that  no  one  ^  of  the  .enemy  escaped. 
32.  Would  not  the  (man)  who  ^  sees  these  things  be  compelled 
to  confess  that  there  are  gods?  33.  O  fortunate  youth,  who^ 
hast  found  a  Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  thy  prowess.  34. 
Caesar  sent  the  soldiers  to^  fortify  the  camp.  35.  There 
were  some  who^  pitied  him.  36.  The  joy  was  greater  than 
what  men  could  receive  (cSpio).  37.  He  was  a  suitable  man 
to  send.  38.  He  deserves  to  be  praised.  39.  He  came  into 
the  garden  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  walk.     40.  God  has  made 
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the  animals  for  the  sake  of  man,  as,  for  instance  (ut) ,  the 
horse  for  riding  (vghl),  the  ox  for  ploughing.  41.  Man  is 
naturally  eager  to  learn.  42.  The  soldiers  were  eager  to 
fight.  43.  Wrapping-paper  (charta  emporGtioa)  is  worthless 
(infltiliB)  for  writing.  44.  I  fear  he  has  not  received  the 
letter.  45.  I  fear  that,  if  I  give  this  letter  to  him,  he  will 
open  it  (solvere).  46.  (It  is)  by  obedience  (obftdqiiium) 
(that)  you  have  brought  it  about  (efflc«re)  that  no  one  is 
dearer  to  the  king  than  you.  47.  After  the  war  was  finished 
the  consul  returned  to  Rome.  48.  Although  the  ground 
(IScus)  was  unfavorable  (iniquus),  nevertheless  Caesar 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy.  49.  Although  I  have  asked 
you  to  come  to  me,  nevertheless  I  know  that  you  cannot 
help  me.  50.  As  the  consul  was  hastening^  to  Rome,  the 
enemy  overtook  (consSqtil)  his  army.  51.  The  soldiers 
crossed  the  river  without  any  hesitation.®  52.  Divide  your 
troops  without  weakening  them^  53.  He  divided  my  troops 
without  dividing  his  own.^^  54.  The  consul  cannot  cross 
the  river  without  dividing  his  army?^  do.  No  army  can 
be  divided  without  being  weakened}^  56.  We  cannot  let  him 
go  without  giving  him  money.  57.  He  departed  without 
accomplishing  his  mission  (rSs).  58.  Can  yon  condemn  the 
army  without  also  condemning  the  general?  59.  He  received 
the  letter,^^  and,^*  without  opening  (rSsolvgre)  it,  laid  it 
down.  60.  You  have  written  (do)  many  letters  to  Rome 
without  writing  any  ^^  to  me. 

1.  Translate  this  clause  in  two  different  ways,  259. 

2.  Use  n6  quis.  3.  Use  ut  nSma 

4.  Qui  videat  =  si  quis  vXdeat      6.  324.      6.  321.      7.  324. 

8.  (1)  Nihil  dttbitantgs,  260;  (2)  ngque  quidquam  dtibitavg 
runt;  (3)  nOUa  interp6sita  dtiblt2lti5ne ;  (4)  sine  tUlSl  diibitS- 
tiSne.  9.  NS  dSbilitSs. 

10.  (1)  Cumsuasn6ndlvid«ret;  (2)  suls  nSn  divlsls. 

11.  (1)  NisiexercitumdIvIsSrit:    (2)  nisi  ezercita  dlvlsd. 

12.  (1)  QuIndSbnitStur;  (2)  ut  nSn  dSbilitStur. 

13.  259.  f.        14.  260.  f.        15.  Cum  nmiSs. 
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AGREEMENT  OF  VERBS,   NOUNS,   PRONOUNS, 
AND  ADJECTIVES. 

Subject-Nominative  (p.  53). 

1.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  put  in  the  nomina- 
tive case. 

Agreement  of  Verbs  (p.  54). 

2.  A  finite  verb  agrees  with  its  subject-nominative 
in  number  and  person. 

Apposition  (p.  60). 

3.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another  noun  or  pro- 
noun, and  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in 
the  same  case. 

Predicate  Noun  (p.  100). 

4.  A  noun  in  the  predicate,  denoting  the  same  person 
or  thing  as  the  subject,  agrees  with  it  in  case. 

Agreement  of  Relatives  (p.  203). 

6.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  person,  but  its  case  depends  on 
the  construction  of  the  clause  in  which  it  stands. 

Agreement  of  Adjectives  (p.  66). 

6.  Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  in  gender, 
number,  and  case. 

Predicate  Adjective  (p.  100). 

7.  A  predicate  adjective  agrees  with  its  subject  in 
gender,  number,  and  person. 
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GENITIVE. 
Genitive  with  Nouns  (p.  61). 

8.  A  noun  limiting  the  meaning  of  another  noun, 
and  denoting  a  different  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the 
genitive. 

Genitive  with  Adjectives  (p.  115). 

9.  Many  adjectives  are  followed  by  the  genitive  to 
complete  their  meaning. 

Partitive  Genitive  (p.  198). 

10.  Words  denoting  a  part  are  followed  by  the 
genitive  denoting  the  whole. 

Predicate  Genitive  (p.  103). 

11.  A  noun  in  the  predicate,  denoting  a  different 
person  or  thing  from  the  subject,  is  put  in  the  genitive. 

1.  Certain  adjectives  of  quantity  —  as  m&e;iii,  parvl,  plfLris, 
mindris  —  are  used  to  denote  indefinite  price. 

Genitive  with  Verbs  (p.  294). 

12.  Verbs  of  reminding^  remembering^  and  forgetting^ 
—  recorder,  memini,  reminiscor,  and  obliviscor, — are 

followed  by  the  genitive  (sometimes  the  accusative). 

1.  The  genitive  is  used  (p.  295) 

(1)  With  misgreor,  mi8$r6sco. 

(2)  With  the  impersonals  rgfert  and  interest. 

(3)  The  impersonals  misgret,  paenitet,  piget,  piiget,  and 

taedeti  take   the  genitive  of   the  object  with  the 
accusative  of  the  person. 

(4)  Verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning,  and  acquit- 

ting,  take    thd  accusative  of    the  person  and  the 
genitive  of  the  crime  (p.  294). 

(5)  Sum,  and  verbs  of  valuing,  take  the  genitive  to  express 

the  price  or  value  indefinitely  (p.  295). 
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DATIVE. 
Indirect  Object  (p.  62). 

13.  The  indirect  object  of  an  action  is  put  in  the 
dative 

1.  AVith  intransitive  and  passive  verbs. 

2.  With  transitive  verbs,  in  connection  with  the  direct  object. 

Dative  with  Intransitive  Verbs  (p.  164). 

14.  The  dative  of  the  indirect  object  is  used  with 
most  intransitive  verbs  signifying  to  favor ^  pleaae^  trusty 
assist^  and  their  contraries ;  also,  to  believe^  persuade^ 
command^  oley^  serve^  resist^  threaten^  spare^  pardon^  and 
be  angry. 

Dative  of  Purpose  or  End  (p.  170). 

16.  The  dative  is  used  with  sum  and  a  few  other 
verbs  to  denote  the  purpose  or  end,  usually  with 
another  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected  or 
interested. 

Dative  of  Possessor  (p.  242). 

16.  The  dative  of  the  possessor  is  used  with  the  verb 
sum. 

Dative  of  Agent  (p.  258). 

1 7.  The  dative  of  the  agent  is  used  with  the  gerun- 
dive to  denote  the  person  interested  in  doing  the  action. 

Dative  with  Compounds  (p.  173). 

18.  The  dative  of  the  indirect  object  is  used  with 
many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter, 
ob,  post,  prae,  pro,  sub,  and  sikper,  and  sometimes 
circum. 

Dative  with  Adjectives  (p.  114). 

19.  The  dative  is  used  after  adjectives  to  denote  the 
object  to  which  the  quality  is  directed. 
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ACCUSATIVE  AND  VOCATIVE. 
Direct  Object  (p.  55). 

20.  The  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in 
the  accusative. 

Subject  of  the  Infinitive  (p.  217). 

21.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  mode  is  put  in  the 
accusative. 

Two  Accusatives. — Person  and  Thing  (p.  156). 

22.  Verbs  of  asking^  demanding^  teaching^  and  con- 
cealing take  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  the 
other  of  the  thing. 

Two  Accusatives.  —  Same  Person  or  Thing  (p.  159). 

23.  Verbs  of  naming^  calling^  choosing^  making^  reckon- 
ing^ regarding^  esteeming^  showing^  and  the  like,  take  two 
accusatives  of  the  same  person  or  thing. 

Accusative  of  Time  and  Space  (p.  182). 

24.  Duration  of  time  and  extent  of  space  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  accusative. 

Name  of  the  Place  to  which  (p.  188). 

25.  The  name  of  the  place  whither^  or  to  which^ 
regularly  requires  the  preposition  In  or  ad. 

1.  But  with  names  of  towns  and  small  islands,  and  with 
d5mum,  d5m58,  and  rils,  the  preposition  is  omitted. 

Accusatives  in  Exclamations. 

26.  The  accusative,  either  with  or  without  an  inter- 
jection, may  be  used  in  exclamations. 

Cognate  Accusative. 

27.  Intransitive  verbs  often  take  an  accusative  of 
cognate,  or  kindred  meaning  (the  accusative,  if  a  noun, 
being  usually  accompanied  by  an  adjective  or  pronoun). 

1.  To  this  head  belongs  the  adverbial  use  of  the  accusative  of 
neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives  with  intransitive  verbs.  If  such 
verbs  are  used  transitively,  an  accusative  of  the  person  may  stand 
vdth  this  adverbial  accusative. 
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Accusative  after  Compounds. 

28.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  circum, 
con,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sub,  subter,  sikper,  and 
trans,  become  transitive,  and  take  the  accusative. 

Vocative  (p.  75). 

29.  The  name  of  the  person  or  thing  addressed  is 
put  in  the  vocative. 

ABLATIVE  PROPER. 
Place  from  which  (p.  210). 

30.  The  place  whence^  or  from  which^  is  denoted  by  the 
ablative  with  a  preposition  —  a,  ab,  de,  or  ex  (p.  234). 

1.  Names  of  towns  and  small  islands  omit  the  preposition 
(p.  234) ;  also  d5md,  rtire,  and  sometimes  hiimd. 

Separation,  Cause,  Source,  Origin  (p.  210). 

31.  Separation,  cause,  source,  and  origin,  are  denoted 
by  the  ablative  with  or  without  a  preposition. 

1.  FIdo  (w.  dat.  also),  confide,  diffldo,  and  frGtus  and  con- 
tentus  are  followed  by  the  ablative  (p.  210). 

2.  Compounds  with  a,  ab,  d6,  S,  ex,  denoting  separation  from  a 
person  or  place,  take  the  ablative  when  used  figuratively;  but, 
in  a  local  and  literal  sense,  they  require  a  preposition  with  the 
ablative. 

Ablative  of  Agent  (p.  131). 

32.  The  voluntary  agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  put 
in  the  ablative  with  S,  or  ab. 

INSTRUMENTAL   ABLATIVE. 

Means  and  Instrument  (p.  287) . 

33.  The  means  and  instrument  are  denoted  by  the 
ablative  without  a  preposition. 

1.  Utor,  fruor,  fungor,  p5tior,  vescor,  and  their  compounds, 
are  followed  by  the  ablative  (p.  253). 
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Ablative  op  Measure  (p.  287). 

34.  The  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to 
denote  the  standard  by  which  anything  is  measured. 

Measure  of  Difference  (p.  281). 

35.  The  ablative  is  used  with  comparatives,  and 
words  implying  comparison,  to  denote  the  measure  of 
difference. 

Ablative  of  Price  (p.  283). 

36.  The  price  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  when  it 
is  a  definite  sum. 

1.  Dlgnus  aud  indle;nii8  are  followed  by  the  ablative. 

Ablative  of  Specification  (p.  278). 

37.  A  noun,  adjective,  or  verb  may  be  followed  by 
the  ablative  to  denote  in  what  respect  its  signification  is 
taken. 

Ablative  with  Comparatives  (p.  112). 

38.  The  comparative  degree  is  followed  by  the  abla- 
tive when  quam,  than^  is  omitted. 

Ablative  of  Material  (p.  288). 

39.  The  material  of  which  anything  is  made  is  regu- 
larly expressed  by  the  ablative  with  ex  or  de;  but 
constare,  to  consist^  sometimes  omits  the  preposition. 

1 .  Opus  and  daus,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the  ablative 
of  the  thing  needed  (p.  288). 

2.  Most  verbs  and  adjectives  signifying  plenty  and  want  are 
followed  by  the  ablative  (308.  Obs.  1). 

Ablative  of  Manner  (p.  289). 

40.  The  ablative  of  manner  generally  takes  the 
preposition  cum,  unless  it  has  a  modifying  adjective  or 
genitive  (when  cum  may  be  omitted). 
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Ablative  of  Accompaniment  (p.  289). 

41.  The  ablative  of  accompaniment  takes  the  prep- 
osition cum,  except  in  a  few  military  and  other 
phrases. 

Ablative  of  Quality  (p.  269). 

42.  A  noun  denoting  quality,  quantity,  or  descrip- 
tion, and  having  an^ adjective  joined  with  it,  may  be 
put  in  the  genitive  or  in  the  ablative. 

LOCATIVE. 
Place  in  which  (p.  234). 

43.  The  name  of  the  place  where^  or  in  whichy  regu- 
larly requires  in  with  the  ablative. 

Names  of  Towns  (p.  234). 

44.  Names  of  towns  and  small  islands,  and  also 
ddmus,  rus,  and  a  few  other  words  omit  the  preposition, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  where,  or  in  which,  takes  the 
locative. 

Time  (p.  167). 

46.  The  time  whe7i,  or  within  which,  is  put  in  the 
ablative ;  time  how  long,  in  the  accusative. 

Ablative  Absolute  (p.  222). 

46.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participle  or  an 
adjective,  or  two  nouns,  may  be  put  in  the  ablative,  to 
express  the  time  or  circumstance  of  an  action. 

INDICATIVE   AND    INFINITIVE   MODES. 
Indicative  Mode. 

47.  The  indicative  mode  asserts  action  or  being  as 
a  fact,  or  inquires  after  a  fact. 

Subject  Accusative  (p.  217). 

48.  The  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  is  used 
after  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  knowing,  perceiving, 
hearing,  and  the  like. 
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Infinitive  as  Subject,  Object,  or  Complement  (p.  217). 

49.  The  infinitive  may  be  used  as  the  subject,  object, 
appositive,  or  complement  of  a  verb. 

GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE. 

Gerundive  Construction  (p.  227). 

50.  Instead  of  the  gerund  with  its  object  in  the 
accusative,  the  gerundive  is  generally  used,  the  noun 
taking  the  case  of  the  gerund,  and  the  gerundive  agree- 
ing with  the  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

1.  The  gerund  governs  the  same  case  as  its  verb,  but  is  itself 
governed  like  a  noun  (225  ff.). 

SUPINE. 

Former  Supine  (p.  232). 

51.  The  supine  in  -um  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion, 
to  express  the  purpose  of  the  motion. 

Latter  Supine  (p.  232). 

52.  The  supine  in  -u  is  used  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
adjectives  signifying  wonderful^  agreeable^  ea%y  or  difft- 
cult^  worthy  or  unworthy,  honorable  or  base^  and  the 
nouns  fas,  nefas,  and  dpus. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  INDEPENDENT  SENTENCES 
(p.  246). 

53.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  independent  sentences 
to  express  a  wish^  command^  exhortation^  prohibition^  or 
concession;  also,  in  questions  of  doubt  or  deliberation^ 
and  in  mild  or  modest  assertions, 

MODES  AND  TENSES   IN  DEPENDENT  CLAUSES. 

Sequence  of  Tenses  (pp.  302,  309,  347). 

54.  A  primary  tense  in  the  leading  clause  is  followed 
by  a  primary  tense  in  the  dependent  clause ;  and  a  sec- 
ondary tense  is  followed  by  a  secondary.  (319,  322.  Obs., 
350. 1  and  2.) 
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SUBJUNCTFV^E    OF   PURPOSE  (p.  306). 

55.  Final  clauses  take  their  verbs  in  the  present  or 
imperfect  subjunctive,  according  as  the  leading  verb 
is  in  a  primary  or  a  secondary  tense. 

SUBJUNCTFV^E    OF    ReSULT  (p.  309). 

56.  Consecutive  clauses  take  their  verbs  in  the  sub- 
junctive mode,  the  tense  being  determined  by  the 
regular  rules  for  sequence  of  tenses.    (See  322.  Obs.) 

Conditional  Sentences  (p.  317). 

57.  Conditional    sentences    with    si,    nisi,   ni,   sin, 

take  — 

Simple  Present  and  Past  Conditions, 

1.  Any  present  or  past  tense  of  the  indicative  in 
both  clauses  when  nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition. 

Future  Conditions, 

2.  The  future  indicative  in  both  clauses,  to  represent 
the  supposed  future  case  in  a  distinct  and  vivid  manner ; 
the  present  (or  perfect  subjunctive)  in  both  clauses,  to 
represent  the  supposed  future  case  in  a  less  distinct  and 
vivid  manner. 

Unreal  Present  and  Past  Conditions. 

3.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  both 
clauses,  to  represent  the  supposed  case  as  unreal,  or 
contrary  to  fact.  The  imperfect  denotes  present  time, 
and  the  pluperfect  past. 

Comparative  Clauses  (p.  320). 

58.  Comparative  clauses,  introduced  by  ut,  ftti,  sicut, 
quemadmddum,  etc.,  and  followed  by  the  demonstrative 
particles  ita,  sic  (so),  etc.,  regularly  take  the  indicative 
or  the  subjunctive  as  in  independent  sentences. 

1.  Comparative  clauses,  introduced  by  So  si,  ut  si, 
quam  si,  quftsi,  tanquam,  tanquam  si,  v^lut,  velut  si, 

are,  in  fact,  conditional  clauses,  of  which  the  conclusion 
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is  omitted  or  implied,  and  therefore  take  the  subjuncr 
tive  like  conditional  sentences ;  but  the  tense  is  deter- 
mined by  the  regular  rules  for  sequence  of  tenses. 

Coi/cEssivE  Clauses  (p.  322). 

59.  Concessive  clauses  are  introduced  by  concessive 
conjunctions,  —  although^  granting  that^  —  and  take  the 
indicative  or  the  subjunctive  (according  to  the  principles 
stated  on  p.  321  f.). 

Causal  Clauses  (p.  323). 

60.  Causal  clauses,  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  qud- 
nianiy  quando,  take  the  indicative  when  the  reason 
assigned  is  stated  as  a  fact,  and  indorsed  by  the  speaker 
or  writer. 

1.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  cum  or  the  relative  qui  regu- 
larly take  the  subjunctive. 

2.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  qudniam,  take  the 
subjunctive  (in  Indirect  Discouse,  348),  to  state  the  reason  as  the 
assertion  or  opinion  of  some  one  else  than  the  speaker  or  tvriter, 

TEMPORAL   CLAUSES. 

Antecedent  Action  (p.  326). 

61.  Temporal  clauses,  introduced  by  postquam,  post- 
ea  quaniy  HhU  At,  tit  primuniy  tibi  primum,  simul  ac, 

etc.,  take  the  indicative  (commonly  the  aorist  indicative 
or  historical  present). 

Contemporaneous  Action  (p.  321). 

62.  Duniy  donee,  quoad,  while,  as  long  as,  take  the 
indicative  (any  tense). 

1.  Dundy  donee,  quoad,  until,  take  the  indicative  in 
the  statement  of  B,fact,  the  subjunctive  when  purpose 
is  expressed  (i.e.  if  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
is  the  limit  of  the  action). 
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Subsequent  Action  (p.  327). 

63.  AntSquam  and  priusquam,  before^  are  used  with 
any  tense  of  the  indicative,  except  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect,  to  express  the  mere  priority  of  one  event  to 
another. 

1.  Aiitequam  and  priusquam  are  used  with  the 
subjunctive  to  express  (1)  the  intentional  priority  of 
one  action  to  another  (i,e,  when  the  action  is  purposed 
or  desired  by  the  subject  of  the  leading  verb),  (2)  or 
when  its  non-occurrence  is  expressed  or  implied. 

CONSTRUCTIONS   OF   GUM. 
Cum  Temporal  (p.  329). 

64.  Cum  temporal  (=  when)^  introducing  a  clause 
that  defines  the  mere  time  of  an  action,  may  be  used 
with  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative. 

Gum  Historical  (p.  330) . 

65.  Cum,  meaning  tvhen^  is  used  in  historical  narra- 
tion with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  for  contemporaneous 
action,  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  for  antecedent 
action. 

Causal  and  Concessive  Cum  (p.  330). 

66.  Cum  causal  (=  since^  and  cum  concessive 
(=  although)  may  be  used  with  any  tense  of  the  sub- 
junctive. 

INTERROGATIVE  CLAUSES. 
Direct  Questions  (p.  338). 

67.  Direct  simple  questions  are  generally  introduced 
by  interrogative  words,  and,  as  a  rule,  take  their  verbs 
in  the  indicative. 

1.  Direct  simple  questions  may  take  the  subjunctive 
when  they  express  doubt  or  deliberation^  or  imply  a 
negative  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  writer 
(278.  1,  8). 
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Indirect  Questions  (p.  339). 

68.  Indirect  questions  take  their  verbs  in  the  sub- 
junctiye,  the  tense  being  determined  by  the  regular 
rule  for  sequence  of  tenses  (see  319). 

DEPENDENT  CLAUSES. 
Indirect  Discourse  (p.  343). 

69.  In  passing  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse, 
principal  clauses,  if  declarative,  are  changed  to  the 
infinitive  with  a  subject  accusative,  and  subordinate 
clauses  to  the  subjunctive. 

Relative  Clauses  (p.  355). 

70.  A  relative  clause,  having  a  definite  antecedent, 
and  adding  merely  a  descriptive  fact,  takes  the  indicative. 

71.  Relative  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  take  the 
subjunctive  when  they  introduce  clauses  of  purpose^ 
result^  condition^  cause,  or  concession. 

Attraction  of  Mode  (p.  35^). 

72.  A  relative  or  other  subordinate  clause  may  take 
the  subjunctive  when  it  depends  on,  and  forms  an 
essential  part  of,  an  infinitive  or  subjunctive  clause. 

Informal  Indirect  Discourse  (p.  360). 

73.  A  relative  or  other  subordinate  clause  may  take 
the  subjunctive  when  it  expresses,  though  not  in  formal 
indirect  discourse,  the  thought  of  some  other  person 
than  the  speaker  or  writer. 

ADVERBS. 

Uses  of  Adverbs  (p.  119). 

74.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other 
adverbs. 

CONJUNCTIONS  (p.  176). 

75.  Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and 
sentences. 


READING  LESSONS. 


1.   FABLES. 


NoTB.  — The  figures  in  the  following  sections  refer  to  the  rules  on  p.  370  flf. 

1.    The  Kid  and  the  Wolf. 

Capella,^  stans^  in  tecto  domus,^  lupum^  vldit^  praetereun- 
tem,  et  ludificavit.  Sed  lupus,  "  Non  tu,"  inquit,  "  sed  locus 
tuus,  me  ludificat."  , 

Saepe  locus  et  tempus  homines  timidos  audaces  reddit. 

2.   The  Boy  bathing. 
Puer,  balneum  petens  in  fluvio,  aqua  paene  exstinctus  est. 
Et  videns  viatorem  quendam,  clamavit,  *' SubvenT  mihi!"^* 
Sed  hie  exprobravit  puero^  temeritatem.     Puellulus  autem 
dixit,  "Primum  subveni,  deinde  reprehendere  **  licet." 

3.   The  Fox  and  the  Lion. 
Vulpes  vTdit  leonem  retibus  ^  Cap  turn,  et  stans  prope,  ludi- 
ficavit eum  insolenter.     Leo  autem,  '^  Non  tu,"  inquit,  "  me 
ludificas,^  sed  malum  quod  in, me  incidit." 

4.  The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin. 
Asinus,  pellem^  leonis  indutus,  circum  currebat,  cetera 
animalia^  terrens.  Et  cum  vulpem  videret,  earn  quoque 
terrere'*^  conatus  est.  Sed  haec,  asini  vagitu^  audlto, 
"  Scito,"  inquit,  "me  quoque  territam  futuram  fuisse  nisi 
te  vagientem  audissem."^'' 

5.   The  Hound  and  the  Lion. 
Canis   venaticus^  leonem   vidit,  et   insecutus   est.     Cum 
autem  leo  se  verteret,  ac  rugiret,  canis  metuens  retrorsum 
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fugit.  Turn  vulpes,  conspicata,  "  O  malum  caput !  "  inquit ; 
"Tene^  leonem  sectari?  cujus^  ne  vocem  quidem  tolerare 
potuistT." 

6.    The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 
Lupus  insecutus  est  agnum.     At  hie  in  templum  confugit. 
Lupo  autem  agnum  invocante,  et  minitante  pontificem  eum 
sacrificaturum,  respondit  agnus,  "  Mallem  quidem  deo  sacer 
esse  quam  a  te  trucidaii." 

7.  The  Farmer  and  the  Snake. 
Agrieola  senex,  hiemis  temp5re,  serpentem  invenit  gelii 
rigentem,  et  misereseens  sub  veste  condidit.  Mox  serpens, 
incalescens,  et  indolem  suam  recuperans,  benefactorem  mo- 
mordit  interfecitque  ;  qui  moriens  dixit,  "  Justa  patior,  qui* 
animall  ^  improbo  vTtam  servaverim."  ^^ 

8.   The  Widow's  Hen. 
Vidua  quaedam  gallinam  habuit,  quae  singula  ova  cottidie 
peperit.     At  rata,  sT  plus  horde!  ^^  gallTnae  ^  dedisset,*^  banc 
bina  cottidie  ova  parituram,  ita  fecit.     Sed  gallTna,  pinguis 
facta,  ne  singula  quidem  postea  parere  valebat. 


II.     LIFE  OF   C^SAR. 

CiESAR   IS   PROSCRIBED,    BUT   PARDONED    BY   SuLLA. 

1.  G.  Julius  Caesar,  nobilissima  genitus  familia,^^  annum 
agens  sextum  et  decimum,  patrem  amisit.  Paulo  post  Cor- 
neliam  duxit  uxorem,  cujus  cum  pater  Sullae  ^^  esset  inimicus, 
voluit  Sulla  Caesarem  compellere  ^^  ut  cam  dimitteret ;  neque 
id  potuit  efficere.  Ob  eam  causam  Caesar  bonis  ^^  spoliatus, 
cumetiam  ad  mortem  quaereretur,  mutata  veste,  noctu  elapsus 
est  ex  urbe,  et,  quamquam  tunc  quartanae  morbo  laborabat, 
prope  per  singulas  noctes  latebras  commutare  cogebatur ;  et 
comprehensus  a  Sullae   llberto,  vix  data  pecunia^  evasit. 
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Postremo  per  propinquos  et  affines  suos  veniam  impetravit, 
diu  repugnante  Sulla,  qui  cum  deprecantibus  ornatissimis 
viiis  denegasset,  atque  illi  pertinaciter  contenderent  victus 
tandem  dixit,  eum,  quem  salvum  tantopere  cuperent,  ali- 
quando  optimatium  partibus,^^  quas  simul  defendissent,  exi- 
tio'*  futurum,  multosque  in  eo  puero  inesse*^  Marios. 

Cesar's  Capture  by  the  Pirates. 

2.  Caesar,  mortuo  Sulla  et  composita  seditione  cTvilI,  Rho- 
dum  secedere  *®  statuit,  ut  per  otium  ApoUonio,  tunc  claris- 
simo  dicendi  magistro,  operam  daret ;  sed  in  itinere  a  piratTs 
captus  est,  mansitque  apud  eos  quadraginta  dies.^"*  Per  omne 
autem  illud  spatium  ita  se  gessit,  ut  piratis  ^  terrorl  ^^  pariter 
ac  veneration!  ^  esset.  Interim  comites  seiTOsque  dlmiserat 
ad  expediendas  pecunias,  quibus  redimeretur.  Vlginti  talenta 
pTratae  postulaverant ;  ille  vero  quinquaginta  daturum^  se 
spopondit.  Quibus  numeratis,  expositus  est  in  litore.  Caesar 
liberatus  confestim  Miletum,^  quae  urbs  proxime  aberat,  pro- 
peravit ;  ibtque  con  tr acta  classe,  stantes  adhuc  in  eodem  loco 
praedones  noctu  adortus,  aliquot  naves,  mersis  alils,^  cepit, 
piratasque  ad  deditionem  redactos  eo  affecit  supplicio,  quod  ^ 
illTs  saepe  per  jocum  mmatus  erat,  cum  ab  ils  detineretur ; 
crucibus  ^  illos  suflfigi  jussit. 

Cesar's  Qu^storship  in  Spain. 

3.  Caesar  quaestor^  factus  in  Hispaniam  profectus  est; 
cumque  Alpes  transiret,  et  ad  conspectum  pauperis  cujusdam 
vici  comites  ejus  per  jocum  inter  se  disputarent,  an  illic  etiam 
esset  ambitioni  ^^  locus ;  serio  dixit  Caesar,  malle  se  ibi 
primum  esse  quam  Romae^  secundum.  Ita  animus  domi- 
nationis®  avidus  a  prima  aetate  regnum  concupiscebat, 
semperque  in  ore  habebat  hos  Euripidis,  Graeci  poetae,  ver- 
sus :  Nam  si  violandum  est  jus^  regnandl  gratia  violandum 
est;  ali'is  rebus  jnetatem  cold.'i.^'^  Cum  vero  Gades,^quod  est 
Hispaniae  oppidum,  venisset,  visa  Alexandria  magnl  imagine 
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ingemuit,  et  lacrimas  fudit.  Causam  quaerentibus  amicTs, 
"  Nonne,"  inquit,  "idonea  dolendi  causa  est,  quod  nihildum 
memorabile  gesserim,  earn  aetatem  adeptus,  qua*'  Alexander 
jam  terrarum  orbem  subegerat  ?  " 

Leader  op  the  Democratic  Party. 

4.  Caesar  in  captanda  ^  plebis  gratia  et  ambiendis  **  hono- 
ribus  patrimonium  effudit ;  aere  alieno  oppressus  ipse  dice- 
bat,  mbV^  opus  esse  mlllies  sestertium,^^  ut  haberet  nihil. 
His  artibus  consulatum  adeptus  est,  collegaque  el  datus 
Marcus  Bibulus,  cui"  Caesaris  consilia  baud  placebant. 
Inito  magistratu^  Caesar  legem  agrariam  tulit,  hoc  est,  de 
dividendo  egenis  civibus  ^^  agro  publico  ;  cui  leg!  ^*  cum  sena- 
tus  repiignaret,  Caesar  rem  ad  populum  detulit.  Bibulus 
collega  in  forum  venit,  ut  legi^^  ferendae^  obsisteret;  sed 
tanta  commota  est  seditio,  ut  in  caput  consulis  cophinus 
stercore  ^  plenus  effunderetur,  fascesque  f rangerentur.  Tan- 
dem Bibulus,  a  satellitibus  Caesaris  foro^^  expulsus,  domi** 
se  continere  per  reliquum  anni  tempus  coactus  est,  curiaque 
abstioere.  Interea  unus  Caesar  omnia  ad  arbitrium  in  re- 
publica  administravit ;  unde  quidam  homines  facet!,  quae  eo 
anno  gesta  sunt,  non,  ut  mos  erat,  consulibus*^  Caesare  et 
Bibulo  acta  esse  dicebant,  sed  Julio  et  Caesare,  unum  consu- 
lem  nomine  et  cognomine  pro  duobus  appellantes. 

Proconsul  in  Gaul. 

5.  Caesar  functus  consulatu  ^  Galliam  provinciam  accepit. 
Gessit  autem  novem  annis,**  quibus  in  imperi5  fuit,  haec  fere. 
Galliam  in  provinciae  Romanae  formam  redegit ;  Germanos, 
qui  trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  primus  Romanorum  ^°  ponte  f abri- 
cato  aggressus  maximis  affecit  cladibus.^  Britannos  antea 
ignotos  vicit,  iisque  ^*  pecunias  et  obsides  imperavit ;  quo  in 
bello  multa  Caesaris  facta  egregia  narrantur.  Inclinante  in 
fagam  exercitu,  rapuit  e  manu  militis  fugientis  scutum,  et  in 
primam  aciem  volitans   pugnam   restituit.     In   alio   proelio 
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aquiliferum  terga  vertentem  faucibus^  comprehendit,  in 
contrariam  partem  retraxit,  dexteramque  ad  hostem  proten- 
dens  :  "  Quorsum  tu,'*  inquit,  ''  abis?  Illic  sunt,  quibus  cum 
dimieamus."     Quo  facto  militibus  animos  addidit.^ 

C^SAR   BEGINS   THE   CiVIL   WaR. 

6.  Caesar  cum  adhuc  in  Gallia  detineretur,  ne  imperfect© 
beilo  discederet,  postulavit  ut  sibi  liceret,  quamvis  absent!, 
iterum  consulatum  petere;'*^  quod  ei  a  senatu  est  negatum. 
Ea  re  commotus  in  Italiam  rediit,  armis  injuriam  acceptam 
vindicaturus ;  plurimisque  urbibus  ^  occupatis  Brnndisium 
contendit,  quo  Pompeius  consulesque  confugerant.  Tunc 
summae  audaciae  facinus  Caesar  edidit :  a  Brundisio  Dyrra- 
chium  inter  oppositas  classes  gravissima  liieme  *^  transiit ; 
cessantibusque  copiis,  quas  subsequi  jusserat,  cum  ad  eas 
arcessendas^  frustra  misisset,  morae^*  impatiens  castris 
noctu  egreditur,  clam  solus  naviculam  conscendit  obvoluto 
capite,  ne  agnosceretur.  Mare,  adverso  vento  vehementer 
flante,  intumescebat ;  in  altum  tamen  protinus  dirigi  navT- 
gium  jubet ;  cumque  gubernator  paene  obrutus  fluctibus  ** 
adversae  tempestati  cederet:  "Quid  times?"  ait;  "  Caesa- 
rem  vehis." 

C^sar  defeats  Pompey  and  subdues  the  East. 

7.  Deinde  Caesar  in  Thessaliam  profectus  est,  ubi  Pompe- 
ium  Pharsalico  proelio  fudit,  fugientem  persecutus  est, 
eumque^  in  itinere  cognovit  occisum  fuisse.  Tum  bellum 
Ptolemaeo,^^  Pompeii  interfectorl,^  intulit  a  quo  sib!  quoque 
msidias  pararT  videbat ;  quo  victo,  Caesar  in  Pontum  transiit, 
Pharnacemque,  Mithridatis  filium  rebellantem  aggressus  in- 
tra quintum  ab  adventu  diem,  quattuor  vero,  quibus  in 
conspectum  venerat,  horis,  uno  proelio  profligavit.  Quam 
victoriae  celeritatem  inter  triumphandum  notavit,  inscripto 
inter  pompae  ornamenta  tiium  verborum  titulo.  Fern,  mdt^ 
vici.     Sua  deinceps  Caesarem  ubfque  comitata  est  fortuna. 
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Scipionem  et  Jubam,  Nuraidiae  regem,  reliquias  Pompeiana- 
rum  paiiium  in  Africa  refoventes,  devicit.  Pompeii  liberos 
in  Hispania  superavit.  Clementer  usus  est  victoria,^  et 
omnibus, ^^  qui  contra  se  arma  tulerant,  pepercit.  Regressus 
in  urbem,  quinquies  triumphavit. 

Cjesar  is  declared  Perpetual  Dictator,  but  is  soon 
after  assassinated. 

8.  Bellis  civilibus  confeclas,  Caesar,  dictator^  in  perpetuum 
creatus,  agere  insolentius  coepit.  Senatum  ad  se  venientem 
sedens  excepit,  et  quemdam,  ut  assnrgeret  monentem,  irato 
vultu  ^  respexit.  Cnm  Antonius,  Caesaris  in  omnibus  expe- 
ditionibus  comes,  et  tunc  in  consulatu  collega,  ei^^  in  sella 
aurea  sedenti  pro  rostris  diadema,  insigne  regium,  imponeret, 
non  visus  est  eo  facto  offend!.*^  Quare  conjuratum  est  in 
eum  a  sexaginta  amplius  viris,^  Cassio  et  Bruto  ducibus  con- 
spirationis.  Cum  igitur  Caesar  Idibus  *^  Martiis  in  senatum 
venisset,  assidentejn  specie  officii  circumsteterunt,  illicoque 
Onus  e  conjuratis,  quasi  aliquid  rogaturus,  propius  accessit, 
renuentique  togam  ab  utroque  umero  apprehendit.  Deinde 
clamantem,  "Ista  quidem  vis  est,"  Cassius  vulnerat  paullo 
infra  jugulum.  Caesar  Cascae  brachium  arreptum  graphio 
trajecit,  conatusque  prosilire  aliud  vulnus  accepit.  Cum 
Marcum  Brutum,  quem  loco  filii  habebat,  in  se  irruentem 
vidisset,  dixit:  "  Tu  quoque,  fili  mi!"  Dein  ubi  animad- 
vertit  undique  se  strictis  pugionibus  peti,  toga  caput  obvol- 
vit,  atque  ita  tribus  et  viginti  plagis  ^  confossus  est. 

Character  of  C^sar. 

9.  Erat  Caesar  excelsa  statura'*^  nigris  vegetisque  oculis,^ 
capite  ^  calvo  quam  calvitii  def ormitatem  aegre  f erebat,  quod 
saepe  obtrectantiiim  jocis  esset  obnoxia.  Itaque  ex  omnibus 
honoribus  sib!  a  senatu  populoque  decretis  non  aliud  recepit 
aut  usurpavit  libentius,  quam  jus  laureae  perpetuo  gestandae. 
Eum  vini^  parcissimum  fuisse  ne  inimici  quidem  negarunt; 
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unde  Cato  dicere  solebat,  unum  ex  omnibus  Caesarem  ad 
evertendam  rempublicam  sobrium  accessisse.  Armoram  ^  et 
equitandi  peritissimus  erat ;  laboris  ultra  fidem  patiens ;  in 
agmine  nonnunquam  equo,  saepius  pedibus  anteibat,  capite 
detecto,  sTve  sol,  sive  imber  esset.  Longissimas  vias  in- 
credibili  celeritate  confecit,  ita  ut  persaepe  nuntios  de  se 
praevenerit,  neque  eum  morabantur  flumina,  quae  vel  nando^ 
vel  innixus  inflatis  utribus  ^  traiciebat. 


III.     THE  HELVETIAN  WAR. 

[^Fi'om  Woodford's  Epitome  of  Ccesar's  Gallic  War. 2 

Cesar's  Description  op  Gaul. 

1.  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres.  Unam  incolunt 
Belgae,  aliam  AquitanI,  tertiam  Celtae,^  qui*  lingua®^  nostra 
Gall!  appellantur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,^  institutis,  legibus  inter 
se  differunt.  Gallos  ab  Aquitanis  Garumna  flumen  dividit,  a 
Belgis  Matrona  et  Sequana.  Fortissiini  *  sunt  Belgae,  prop- 
terea  quod  proxiniT  sunt  Germams,^^  qui  trans  Rlienum  inco- 
lunt, quibuseum  eontinenter  bellum  gerunt.  Helvetii  quoque 
reliquos  Gallos  virtute^  praecedunt,  quod  fere  cottldianTs 
proeliis  eum  Germams  contendunt.  Una  pars  initium  capit  a 
flumine  Rhodano  ;  continetur  Garumna  flumine,  oeeano,  fini- 
bus  Belgarum.  Attingit  etiam  flumen^  Rhenum.  Vergit  ad 
septentriones.  Belgae  ab  extremis  Galliae  finibus  oriuntur, 
pertinent  ad  Inferiorem  partem  fluminis  Rheni,  speetant  in 
septentriones  et  orientem  solem.  Aquitania  a  Garumna  flu- 
mine ad  Pyrenaeos  montes  et  eam  partem  oeeani,  quae  est 
ad  Hispaniam,  pertinet,  spectat  inter  occasum  solis  et  sep- 
tentriones. 

Orgetorix  and  his  Plan  of  Emigration. 

2.  Apud  Helvetios  nobilissimus  •  et  ditissimus  fuit  Orge- 
torix. Is  eonjurationem  nobilitatis  fecit,  et  civitafi"  per- 
suasit,  ut  de  finibus  suis  cum  omnibus  copiis  exirent.    Faeilius 
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eis  persuasit,  quod  undique  loci  natura^  Helvetii  continentur : 
una  ex  paite  flumine  Rheno  latissimo  atque  altissiino,  qui 
agrum  Helvetium  a  Germanis  dividit ;  altera  ex  parte,  monte 
Jura  altissimo,  qui  est  inter  Sequanos  et  Helvetios ;  tertia, 
lacu  Lemanno  et  flumine  Rhodano,  qui  Provinciam  nostram 
ab  Helvetiis  dividit. 

The  Helvetians  prepare  to  leave  their  Country. 

3.  His  rebus  adducti,  constituerunt  ea  quae  ^  ad  proficis- 
cendum  pertinerent  comparare,^  jumentorum  et  carrorum 
quaiD  maximum  numerum  eoemere,  sementes  quam  maximas 
facere,  cum  proximis  civitatibus  amicitiam  confirmare.  In 
tertium  annum  profectionem  lege  confirmant. 

Embassy  of  Orgetorix  to  the  Neighboring   States. 

4.  Ad  eas  res  conficiendas  ^  Orgetorix  deligitur.  Is  lega- 
tionem  ad  eivitates  suscepit.  In  eo  itinere  persuadet  Cas- 
tico,  Sequano,  ut  regnum  in  eivitate  sua  oceuparet,  quod^ 
pater  ante  habuerat.  Itemque  Dumnorigi  Aeduo,  qui  max- 
ime  plebi  aceeptus  erat,  ut  idem  conaretur  persuadet.  Inter 
se  jusjurandum  dant,  et  totius  Galliae  sese  potiri  posse  spe- 
rant.  Ea  res  est  Helvetiis  ^^  enuntiata.  Orgetorigem  ex  vin- 
eulis  causam  dieere  coegerunt.  Damnatum  poeuam  sequi 
oportebat,  ut  igni^  cremaretur.  Die  constituta*^  Orgetorix 
ad  judicium  omnem  suam  f  amiliam,  et  omnes  clientes  obaera- 
tosque  conduxit.  Per  eos  se  eripuit.  Cum  civitas,  ob  eam 
rem  ineitata,  armis  jus  suum  exsequi  conaretur,  Orgetorix 
mortuus  est. 

The   Route   selected. 

5.  Post  ejus  mortem  nihilominus  Helvetii  id  quod  constl- 
tuerant  facere^®  conantur.  Ub!  se  paratos  esse^  arbitrati 
sunt,  oppida  sua  omnia,  vicos,  privata  aedificia  incendunt. 
Trium  mensium  molita  cibaria  quemque  domo  efferre  jubent. 
Erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  quibus*  itineribus^  domo  exire 
possent:   unum  per  Sequanos,  angustum  et  difficile,  inter 
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montem  Juram  et  flumen  Rhodauiim;  alterum  per  provinciam 
Dostram  multo  facilius  atque  cxpeditius,  propterea  quod 
Rhodanus  nonnullTs  locis^  vado^  transltur.  Extremum  op- 
piduni  Allobrogum  est  Genava.  Ex  eo  oppido  pons  ad  Hel- 
veti5s  pertinet.  Omnibus  rebus  ^  ad  profeetionem  compara- 
tis,  diem  dicunt,  qua  die  ad  lipam  Rhodani  omnes  eonveniant. 
Caesaii  cum  id  nuntiatum  esset,  maturat  ab  urbe  proficiscl, 
et  in  Galliam  ulteriorem  eontendit.     Pontem  jubet  rescindi.*^ 

C^SAR    RECEIVES    AN   EMBASSY   FROM   THE    HeLVETII. 

6.  UM  de  ejus  adventu  Helvetii  certiores  ^  facti  sunt,  lega- 
tes ad  eum  mittunt,  qui'^^  dicerent  '  sib!^*  esse  in  ammo  sine 
ullo  maleficio  iter  per  provinciam  facere.'  Caesar  a  lacu  Le- 
manno  ad  montem  Juram  murum  fossamque  perducit.  Negat 
se  posse  ^  iter  ulli  per  provinciam  dare.^  Relinquebatur  una 
per  Sequanos  via,  qua,  SequanTs  invitls,  propter  angustias  Ire 
non  poterant.  His  ^*  cum  persuadere  non  possent,  legatos  ad 
Dumnorigem  mittunt,  ut,  eo  deprecatore,^  impetrarent.  Dum- 
norix  apud  Sequanos  plurimum  poterat,  et  Helvetiis  ^  erat 
amicus,  quod  Orgetorigis  filiam  in  matrimonium  duxerat.  Ita- 
que  rem  suscipit,  et  a  Sequanis  impetrat,  ut  per  fines  suos 
Helvetios  Ire  patiantur. 

The  JEvui  and  Other  Tribes  complain  to  C^sar  op 
THE  Encroachments  of  the  Helvetii. 

7.  Caesar  in  Italiam  magnis  itineribus  eontendit,  duasque 
ib!  legiones  conscribit,  et  tres  ex  hlbernis  educit,  et  in  ulteri- 
orem Galliam,  per  Alpes,  Ire  eontendit.  In  fines  Vocontiorum 
die  septimo  pervenit ;  inde  in  Allobrogum  fines,  ab  AUobro- 
gibus  in  Segusianos  exercitum  ducit.  HI  sunt  extra  provin- 
ciam trans  Rhodanum  priml.  Helvetii  jam  per  angustias  et 
fines  Sequanorum  suas  copias  transduxerant,  et  Aeduorum 
agros  populabantur.  Aedul,  cum  se^  defendere  non  possent, 
legatos  ad  Caesarem  mittunt  rogatum"  auxilium.  Eodem 
tempore  Aedul  AmbarrI,  consanguine!*  Aeduorum,  Caesarem 
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certiorem  faciunt,  sese,  depopulatis  agris,  non  facile  ab 
oppidis  vim  hostium  prohibere.  Item  AUobroges,  qui  trans 
RhodaDum  vicos  possessionesque  habebant,  fuga^  se  ad 
Caesarem  recipiunt.  Caesar  non  exspeetandum  sib!^^  statuit, 
dum  in  Santonos  Helvetii  pervenirent. 

C-a:SAR  SURPRISES  AND  ROUTES  OnE   CaNTON  OP  THE  HeLVETII 

AT  the  River  Arar. 

8.  Flumen  est  Arar,  quod  per  fines  Aeduorum  et  Sequano- 
rum  in  Rhodanum  influit,  ineredibill  lenitate/^  ita  ut  oculls, 
in  utram  partem  fluat,  judieari  non  possit.  Id  Helvetii,  rati- 
bus  et  lintribus  junctis,  transibant.  Ub!  Caesar  certior  f ac- 
tus est  tres  copiarum  partes  Helve tios  ^^  transduxisse,  quartam 
fere  partem  citra  flumen  esse,  de  tertia  vigilia  e  castris  pro- 
fectus  ad  earn  partem  pervenit,  quae  nondum  transierat.  Eos 
impeditos  aggressus,  magnam  eorum  partem  concidit.  ReliquT 
sese  in  proximas  silvas  abdideinint.  Is  pagus  appellabatur 
Tigurlnus :  ^  nam  omnis  civitas  Helvetia  in  quattuor  pagos 
divisa  est.  Hie  pagus  Lucium  Cassium  consulem  interfece- 
rat,  et  ejus  exercitum  sub  jugum  miserat.  Ita,  quae  pars 
calamitatem  populo  ^  Romano  intulerat,  ea  princeps  poenas 
pereolvit. 

C^SAR  crosses  the  River  Arar  and  receives  a 
Second  Embassy  from  the  Helvetii. 

9.  Hoc  proelio  facto,  reliquas  copias  Helvetiorum  ut  conse- 
qui  posset,  pontem  in  Arare  faciendum  curat,  atque  ita  exer- 
citum transducit.  Helvetii,  repentino  ejus  adventu  commoti, 
legatos  ad  eum  mittunt,  cujus  legationis  Divico  princeps  fuit, 
qui  bello  ^  Cassiano  dux  Helvetiorum  f uerat.  Is  ita  cum 
Caesare  egit : '  Si  pacem  populus  Romanus  cum  Helvetiis  face- 
ret,  in  earn  partem  ituros,  ub!  Caesar  eos  ^  esse  voluisset ;  sin 
bello  persequi  perseveraret,  reminisceretur  et  veteris  incom- 
modi  ^  populi  Romani,  et  pristinae  virtutis  Helvetiorum ;  se 
ita  a  patribus  majoiibusque  suis  didicisse,  ut  magis  virtute 
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quam  dolo  contenderent.  Quare,  ne  committeret,  ut  is  locus, 
ub!  constitissent,  ex  calamitate  popiili  Eomani  nomen  cape- 
ret/ 

The  Helvetii,  encouraged  by  the  Success  of  their 
Cavalry,  prepare  to  attack  Cesar's  Army. 

10.  His  Caesar  ita  respondit:^  '  Sibl^^  minus  dubitationis 
dari,  quod  eas  res,  quas  commemorassent,  memorial  teneret. 
Si  veteris  contumeliae  ^^  oblivisci  vellet,  num  recentium  injuri- 
arum  memoriam  deponere  posse?  Tamen,  si  obsides  ab  lis 
sibi  dentur,  uti  ea  ^^  quae  polHceantur  f acturos  intelligat,  et  si 
Aeduis  de  injur  lis  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eorum  intulerint,  item, 
si  Allobrogibus  satisfaciant,  sese  cum  iis  pacem  facturum.' 
Divico  respondit :  '  Ita  Helve tios  a  majoribus  suls  institutos 
esse,  iiti  obsides  accipere,  non  dare  consueverint ;  ejus  rei 
populum  Romanum  esse  testem.'  Hoc  responso  dato, discessit. 
Postero  die  castra  ex  eo  loco  movent.  Idem  facit  Caesar. 
Equitatum  omnem  praemittit,  qui^  videant,  quas  in  partes 
hostes  iter  faciant.  Qui  alieno  loco  cum  equitatii  Helvetiorum 
proelium  committunt,  et  pauci  de  nostrls  cadunt.  Helvetii 
audacius  subsistere,  nonnunquam  nostros  lacessere  coepe- 
runt.  Caesar  suos  a  proelio  continebat,  ac  satis  habebat  in 
praesentia  hostem  raplnls^^  prohibere.  Ita  dies^*  circiter 
quindecim  iter  fecerunt,  uti,  inter  novissimum  hostium  agmen 
et  nostrum  primum,  non  amplius  quinis  aut  senis  mlKbus^ 
passuum  interesset. 

The    ^dui    neglect  to    furnish   the    Corn    they    had 

PROMISED    AND     C-«:SAR     CALLS     THE    GaLLIC     ChIEFS     TO 

A  Council. 

11.  Interim  cottldie  Caesar  Aeduos^  frumentum,  qiiod* 
essent  publice  poUiciti,  flagitare.  Nam,  propter  frigora,  non 
modo  Mmenta  in  agris  matura  non  erant,  sed  ne  pabull  qui- 
dem  satis  magna  copia  suppetebat.  Eo  autem  frumento,^ 
quod  flumine  Arare  navibus  subvexerat,  minus  uti^  poterat. 
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quod  iter  ab  Arare  Ilelvetil  averterant,  a  quibus  discedere 
nolebat.  Diem  ex  die  ducere  Aedul :  eonferri,  comportari, 
adesse  dicere.  Ub!  se  diutius  duel  intellexit,  et  diem  instare, 
quo  die  frumentum^^  militibus  metiri  oporteret,  convocatis 
eorum  principibus,  quorum  magnam  copiam  in  eastris  habe- 
bat,  in  his  Divitiaco,  et  Lisco,  qui  summo  magistratui  ^^  praee- 
rat,  graviter  eos  accusat,  quod  ab  iis  non  sublevetur ;  prae- 
sertim  cum  magna  ex  parte  eorum  precibus  adductus,  bellum 
susceperit.  Turn  demum  Liscus  proponit :  '  esse  nonnuUos, 
quorum  auctoritas  apud  plebem  plurimum  valeat ;  hos  "  sedi- 
tiosa  atque  improba  oratione  multitudinem  deterrere,*^  ne 
frumentum  conferant.  Ab  iisdem  nostra  consilia  hostibus 
enuntiari ;  hos  a  se  coerceri  non  posse.  Quin  etiam,  quod 
rem  Caesari  enuntiarit,  intellegere  sese  quanto  id  cum  peri- 
culo  fecerit,  et,  ob  eam  causam,  quamdiu  potuerit,  tacuisse. 

Liscus  informs  C^sar  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Treach- 
ery  OF    DUMNORIX   that   SUPPLIES  ARE   NOT   FURNISHED. 

12.  Caesar  hac  oratione  Dumnorigem,^^  Divitiaei  fratrem, 
designari**  sentiebat ;  sed  quod,  pluribus  praesentabus,  eas 
res  jactari  nolebat,  celeriter  concilium  dimittit,  Liscum  re- 
tinet ;  dicit  liberius  atque  audacius.  Eadem  secreto  ab  aliis 
quaerit ;  re  peri  t  esse  vera  :  '  ipsum  esse  Dumnorigem  summa 
audacia,^  magna  apud  plebem  propter  llberalitatem  gratia, 
cupidum  novarum  rerum;^  complures  annos^  omnia  Aeduorum 
vectigalia  parvo  pretio  redempta  habere  ;  propterea  quod,  illo 
licente,  contra  liceri  audeat  nemo.  His  rebus  suam  rem  fami- 
liarem  auxisse,  magnum  numerum  equitatus  semper  circum  se 
habere.  Favere  Helvetiis  "  propter  affinitatera,  odisse  Caesa- 
rem  et  Romanos,  quod  eorum  adventu  potentia  ejus  deminuta, 
et  Divitiacus  frater  in  antiquum  locum  gratiae  atque  honoris 
sit  restittitus.  Si  quid  accidat  Romanis,  summam  in  spem 
regni  per  Helve tios  obtinendi  venire  ;  imperio  popiili  R5mani, 
non  modo  de  regno,  sed  etiam  de  ea  qnam  habeat  gratia, 
desperare. 
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DiVITIACUS     BESEECHES    C^SAR   NOT   TO   TAKE    SeVERE    MEAS- 
URES    AGAINST    HIS    BROTHER. 

13.  Cuin  ad  has  suspiciones  certissimae  resaccederent,  satis 
esse  causae  arbitrabatur,  quare  in  eum  aut  ipse  animadver- 
teret,  aut  civitatem  animadvertere  juberet.  His  omnibus 
unum  repugnabat,  quod  Divitiaci  fratris  summum  in  populum 
Romanum  studium,  summam  in  se  voluntatem,  egregiam 
fidem,  justitiam,  temperantiam  cogndverat:  nam  ne  ejus 
supplicio  Divitiaci  animum  offenderet  verebatur.  Itaque, 
priusquam  quicquam  conaretur,^  Divitiacum  ^  ad  se  vocaii 
jubet ;  simul  commonefacit  quae,  ipso  ^  praesente,  in  concilio 
Gallorum  sint  dicta ;  et  ostendit  quae  separatim  quisque  de 
eo  apud  se  dixerit.  Divitiacus  multis  cum  lacrimis  obsecrare 
coepit,  ne  quid  gravius  in  fratrem  statueret :  '  scire  *^  se  ^^  ilia 
esse  vera,  sese  tamen  et  amore  fraterno  et  existimatione  vulgi 
commoveri.  Quod  si  quid  ei^  a  Caesare  gravius  accidisset,  cum 
ipse  eum  locum  amicitiae  apud  eum  teneret,  neminem  existi- 
maturum  non  sua  voluntate  factum,  qua  ex  re  fiiturum,  iiti 
totlus  GaUiae  ^  animi  a  se  averterentur/  Caesar  ejus  dextram 
prendit ;  Dumnorigem  ad  se  vocat ;  fratrem  adhibet ;  quae 
in  CO  reprehendat  ostendit;  monet  ut  in  reliquum  tempus 
omnes  suspiciones  vltet. 


C^SAR   PREPARES    TO    ATTACK   THE    HeLVETH. 

14.  Eodem  die  ab  expl5ratoribus  certior^  f actus  hostes  sub 
monte  consedisse  milia^*  passuum  ab  ipslus  castris  octo,  qualis 
esset  ^  natura  mentis  et  qualis  in  circuitu  adscensus,  qui  cog- 
noscerent"  misit.  Renuntiatum  est  facilem  esse.  De  tertia 
vigilia  Titum  Labienum,  legatum,  cum  duobus  legionibus 
summum  jugum  mentis  adscendere  jubet.  Ipse  de  quarta 
vigilia  eodem  itinere,  quo  hostes  ierant,  ad  eos  contendit; 
equitatumque  omnem  ante  se  mittit. 
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Cesar's  Plan  is  defeated  by  the  Mistake  op  Considius. 

15.  Prima  luce,  cum  summus  mons  a  Tito  Labieno  tene- 
retur,  ipse  ab  hostium  castris  non  longius  mille  et  quingentls 
passibus  abesset,  neque  aut  ipsius  adventus,  aut  Labieni, 
cognitus  esset,  Considius,  equo  admisso,  ad  eum  accurrit ; 
dicit  montem,  quem  a  Labieno  occupari  voluerit,  ab  hosti- 
bus  ^  tenerl ;  id  se  ex  Gallicis  armis  atque  msignibus  cogno- 
visse.  Caesar  suas  copias  in  proximum  eollem  subducit, 
aciem  instruit.  Labienus,  ut  erat  ei  praeceptum  (ut  undique 
uno  tempore  in  hostes  impetus  fieret),  monte  occupato, 
nostros  exspectabat,  proelioque  abstinebat.  Multo  denique 
die,  per  exploratores  Caesar  cognovit  montem  a  suis  teneri, 
et  Considium,  perterritum,  quod*  non  vidisset  pro  vTso  re- 
nuntiasse.  Eo  die,  quo  consuerat  intei^vallo,  hostes  sequitur ; 
et  milia  passuum  tria  ab  eorum  castris  castra  ponit. 

To  SECURE  Supplies  C^sar  turns   aside  from  the  Pur- 
suit  OF  THE    HeLVETII. 

16.  Postiidie  ejus  diel  quod  omnino  biduum  siipererat, 
cum  exercitui  frumentum  metiri  oporteret,  et  quod  a  Bi- 
bracte,  oppido  Aeduonim  longe  maximo  et  copiosissimo,  non 
amplius  milibus  passuum  dnodeviginti  aberat,  rei  frumen- 
tariae  ^  prospiciendum  existimavit,  ac  Bibracte  ^  ire  contendit. 
Helvetii,  sen  quod  perterritos  Romanos  discedere  existimarent, 
sive  quod  re  f rumen taria  ^^  intercludi  posse  confiderent,  itinere 
con  verso,  nostros  a  novissimo  agmine  insequi  ac  lacessere 
coeperunt. 

C^SAR    PREPARES    FOR   A   GENERAL   ENGAGEMENT. 

17.  Postquam  id  animum  advertit,  copias  suas  Caesar 
in  proximum  coUem  subducit,  equitatumque,  qui  sustineret 
hostium  impetum,  misit.  Ipse  interim  in  colle  medio  tri- 
plicem  aciem  instruxit.     Sarcinas  in  unum  locum  eonferri,  et 
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eum  ab  iis,  qui  in  superiore  acie  constiterant,  muniri  jussit. 
Helvetii,  cum  omnibus  suis  cams  secuti,  impedimenta  in 
unum  locum  contulerunt.  Ipsi  confertissima  acie,^  rejecto 
nostro  equitatii,  phalange  facta,  sub  primam  nostram  aciem 
successerunt.  Caesar,  primum  suo  ^  deinde  omnium  remotis  ^ 
equis,  ut  spem  fugae  tolleret,  cohortatus  suos,  proelium  com- 
mlsit.  Milites,  e  loco  superiore  pilis  missis,  facile  hostium 
phalangem  perfregerunt.  Ea  disjecta,  gladiis  destrictis  in 
eos  impetum  fecerunt. 

C^SAR  TOTALLY  DEFEATS    THE   HeLVETII  IN  A  FlERCE    BaTTLE. 

18.  Gallis  ^^  magnd  erat  impedimento,"  quod,  pluribus  eo- 
rum  scutis  ^  uno  ictti  ^  pilorum  transfixis  et  conligatis,  cum 
ferrum  se  inflexisset,  neque  evellere,  neque,  sinistra  impedita, 
satis  conunode  ptignare  poterant.  Tandem  vulneribus  defessi, 
et  pedem  referre  et,  quod  mons  suberat  circiter  mille  pas- 
suum,  eo  se  recipere  coeperunt.  Capto  monte,  et  succedenti- 
bus  nostrls.  Boil  et  Tulingi,  qui  agmen  hostium  claudebant, 
ex  itinere  nostros  aggressi,  circumvenere ;  et  id  conspicatl 
Helvetii,  qui  in  montem  se  receperant,  rursus  instare  et  proe- 
lium redintegrare  coeperunt.  Komani  conversa  signa  bipartato 
intulerunt ;  prima  et  secunda  acies,  ut  victis  "  ac  submotis  re- 
sisteret ;  tertia,  ut  venientes  exciperet.  Ita  ancipiti  proelio 
diu  atque  acriter  pugnatum  est. 

The  Helvetii  retreat  to  the  Territory  of  the 

LiNGONES. 

19.  Dititius  cum  nostrorum  impetus  sustinere  non  possent, 
alter!  se,  ut  coeperant,  in  montem  receperunt ;  alteri  ad  im- 
pedimenta et  carros  suos  se  contulemnt.  Nam  hoc  toto 
proelio,  cum  ab  hora  septima  ad  vesper um  pugnatum  sit, 
aversum  hostem  videre  nemo  potuit.  Ad  multam  noctem 
etiam  ad  impedimenta  pugnatum   est,  propterea  quod   pro 
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vallo  can*6s  objecerant.  ImpedimentTs  castrisque  nostri 
potiti  sunt.  lb!  Orgetorigis  filia  atque  unus  e  filiis  captus 
est.  Ex  eo  proelio  circiter  milia  hominum  centum  et  triginta 
superfuerunt,  eaque  tota  noete  ierunt:  in  fines  Lingonum 
die**  quarto  pervenerunt,  cum,  et  propter  vulnera  militum 
et  sepulturam  occisorum,  nostri  eos  sequT  non  potuissent. 
Caesar  ad  Lingones  litteras  nuntiosque  misit,  ne  eos  fru- 
mento  neve  alia  re  juvarent.  Ipse,  triduo  intermisso,  cum 
omnibus  copiis  eos  sequi  coepit. 

The    Helvetii  make  Terms  with   Cjesar  and   return 
TO  their  Country. 

20.  Helvetii,  omnium  rerum  inopia  adducti,  legatos  de  dedi- 
tione  ad  eum  miserunt.  Qui  cum  se  ad  pedes  prdjecissent, 
suppliciterque  locuti  pacem  petissent,  atque  eos  in  eo  loco, 
quo  turn  essent,  adventum  suum  exspectare  jussisset,  parue- 
runt.  Eo  postquam  pervenit,  obsides,  arma,  servos,  qui  ad 
eos  perfugissent,  poposcit.  Helvetios  in  fines  siios  reverti 
jussit;  et  quod,  omnibus  frugibus  amissis,  domi'"  nihil  erat, 
AUobrogibus  imperavit,  ut  ils  f ruraent!  copiam  facerent ;  ip- 
sos  oppida  vicosque,  quos  incenderant,  restituere  jussit,  quod 
noluit  eum  locum "  vacare,*^  ne,  propter  bonitatem  agrorum 
German!  in  Helvetiorum  fines  transirent. 

The  Number  of  the   Helvetii   before  and  after  their 
Migration. 

21.  In  castris  Helvetiorum  tabulae  repertae  sunt,  litteris 
Graecis  confectae,  quibus  in  tabulis  nominatim  ratio  con- 
fecta  erat,  qui  numerus  domo*  exisset^  eorum,  qui  arma 
ferre  possent,  et  item  separatim  puerl,  senes,  mulieresque. 
Summa  omnium  fuerat  ad  milia  trecenta  sexaginta  et  octo. 
Eorum,  qui  domum  redierunt,  repertus  est  numerus  milium 
centum  et  decern. 


NOTES. 


I.   FABLES. 

1.  stans,  present  participle,  see  sto ;  ddmas,  genitive,  fourth  declen- 
sion, see  174;  how  does  it  differ  in  meaning  from  domi  1  —  praeterenn- 
tem  (see  praetereo)  agrees  with  lapum,  object  of  vidit.  Account  for 
the  position  of  inquit.  Is  non  tu,  etc.,  direct  or  indirect  discourse  ? 
How  is  Ideas  declined  in  the  plural  ?  Ans.  loci,  m.,  means  places  in 
books  ;  loca,  n.,  places ;  gen.  locdrum,  dat.  locis,  ace.  locds,  m.  ;  Idea,  n., 
etc. 

2.  Subveni  (imperative),  help.  —  puero,  etc.,  reproached  to  the  boy  his 
rashness,  or,  as  we  say,  he  reproached  the  boy  for  his  rashness.  —  repre- 
hendere  (infinitive),  to  reprove.  —  licet,  it  is  permitted,  i.e.  you  may 
reprove. 

3.  captum  is  a  partic,  from  c&pio,  agreeing  with  leonem.  —  m&lum 
(nominative),  understand  me  ludificat. 

4.  pellem  indutus,  having  put  on  the  skin ;  indnor,  although  passive 
in  form,  is  used  in  a  middle  or  reflexive  sense,  as,  /  clothe,  i.e.  /  put 
clothing  on  myself,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  accusative.  —  videret : 
why  subj.1  —  cdnatus  est,  a  deponent  verb;  see  282. —  haec,  i.e. 
vnlpes.  —  audissem  for  audivissem;  see  89.  2. 

5.  tene  ....  sectari,  you  hunt  a  lion  f  te  is  the  subject  of  sectari ; 
ne  asks  the  question.  —  ne  ....  quidem,  not  even:  whose  voice  even  you 
could  not  endure ;  ne  quidem,  not  even,  always  have  the  emphatic  word 
between  them. 

6.  hie,  he.  —  lilpo,  abl.  —  pontifieem  sacrificaturum,  sc.  esse,  that 
the  priest  would,  etc.  For  the  construction  in  indirect  discourse,  see 
348  ff .  —  mallem,  /  woidd  rather. 

7.  tempore ;  why  ablative  ?  —  Justa,  justly,  lit.  just  things ;  see 
83.4. 

8.  peperit,  see  p&rio.  —  rllta  hanc  pllrituram  (esse),  thinking  that 
she  would  lay ;  see  348.  —  plus  hordei,  more  barley  ;  see  237. 
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II.    LIFE  OF  C^SAR. 

*       [For  a  sketch  of  Caesar's  life,  see  p,  402.] 

1.  annnTn  ....  decimom,  being  in  his  sixteenth  year. — paulo  post .... 
oxorem,  a  little  while  after  he  married  Cornelia  ;  ducSre  oxorem,  to  marry, 
is  said  of  the  husband  only.  —  ctgns  ....  inimicos,  since  her  father  was 
unfriendly  to  Sulla :  how  does  inimiciis,  as  a  noun,  differ  from  hostis  ?  — 
nt  earn  dimitteret,  to  divorce  her,  lit.  that  he  should  divorce  her,  —  bonis, 
property.  —  cum  ....  qnaer^retur,  when  he  was  even  sought  for  in  order  to 
be  put  to  death :  what  kind  of  a  clause  is  this  ?  why  imperfect  subj.  ?  on 
what  verb  does  it  depend  ?  — mutata  veste :  what  does  this  participle 
denote?  how  is  the  ablative  absolute  rendered  (259)?  —  qnartanae, 
supply  f^bris,  lit.  sick  with  the  disease  of  quartan  ague;  l&borabat.  —  per 
prdpinquds,  etc.,  by  means  of  his  relations.  —  qm ....  den^gasset,  when  he 
would  have  refused  it  to  the  distinguished  men  who  begged  for  it ;  denSgas- 
set,  see  338.  —  allqnando  ....  fdturum,  will  ruin  (lit.  be  for  a  ruin)  the 
party  of  the  aristoa-acy,  etc. :  give  the  synonyms  of  cilpio ;  of  puer. 

2.  Sulla  died  b.c.  78. — mortuo,  282.  —  seced^e,  to  retire.  —  per 
otium,  at  (his)  leisure. — dicendi,  of  oratory.  —  dp^am  d&ret,  might 
give  (his)  attention.  —  Syn.  maneo,  remain,  whether  for  a  long  or  short 
time;  commoror,  remain  for  some  time  in  a  place,  sojourn;  h&bito, 
dwell  permanently.  —  se  gessit,  he  conducted  himself.  —  ut .  .  .  .  esset : 
does  this  clause  denote  purpose  or  result  ?  why  is  esset  in  the  impf . 
subj.  ?  —  Give  the  syns.  of  interim.  —  ad  ....  pecunias,  to  get  money: 
the  gerundive  sometimes  denotes  purpose.  —  servus,  mancipium,  famii- 
lus,  all  mean  a  slave;  servus,  as  one  politically  inferior;  mandpium, 
a  salable  commodity ;  famillas,  a  family  possession.  —  Syn.  cdmes, 
companion,  a  fellow-traveller  ;  sdcius,  a  companion,  member  of  the  same 
society;  sddalis,  a  companion  in  amusement  or  pleasure.  —  quibos 
redimeretor:  does  this  relative  clause  denote  purpose  or  result? 
—  MQetns,  a  flourishing  city  of  Ionia.  —  proxime  &bSrat,  was  at 
the  nearest  distance  off.  —  Syn.  poena,  general  word  for  punishment ; 
supplicium  (snpplico,  kneel),  a  severe  punishment  (the  criminal  kneeling 
for  the  blow) ;  crticiatus  (crux,  cross),  torture,  as  of  one  on  the  cross ; 
tormentnm  (torqueo,  twist),  a  racking  torture,  to  extort  confession. 

3.  quaestor  ....  factus :  fio,  in  the  sense  of  to  be  made,  appointed, 
is  used  as  the  passive  of  f&cio. — inter  wk,  together. — conc&piscebat, 
desired  earnestly,  coveted.  —  in  ore  h&bebat,  lit.  had  in  his  mouth,  i.e. 
kept  repeating.  —  colas,  see  278.  1.  (1).  —  quod:  a  relative  generally 
agreed  in  gender  with  a  noun  in  its  own  clause.  —  memdrabile  :  a  par- 
titive genitive  could  not  be  used  after  nihil ;  only  neuter  adjectives  of 
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second  declension  are  so  used.  —  orbis  terrarum  must  be  used  in  pref- 
erence to  terra,  when  there  is  a  decided  reference  to  other  lands. 

4.  in  ...  .  hondribus,  in  soliciting  the  favor  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  can- 
vassing for  the  magistracies  (honors).  — dicebat ....  sestertiam,  lit.  he 
used  to  say  that  there  was  need  to  himself  of  1,000  times  100,000  sestertu, 

—  100,000,000  sesterces,  or  nearly  ^,000,000;  sestertium,  gen.  plur. 
used  for  sestertidrum.  —  ut  haberet  nihil:  after  he  had  freed  himself 
from  debt,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  his  own. — consiilatam :  every 
Roman  citizen  who  aspired  to  the  consulship  had  to  pass  through  a 
regular  gradation  of  public  offices,  and  the  age  in  which  he  was  eligi- 
ble to  each  was  fixed  by  the  Lex  Annalis,  b.c.  180,  as  follows ;  for  the 
Qusestorship,  which  was  the  first  of  the  magistracies,  one  must  be 
twenty-seven  years  of  age;  for  the  .^Edileship,  thirty-seven;  for  the 
Praetorship,  forty ;  and  for  the  Consulship,  forty-three.  (See  Leighton's 
Roman  History,  p.  185,  note  4.)  — inito  ....  ttUit  (see  ineo),  when  he 
had  entered  upon  the  office  Ccesar  proposed,  etc.  —  egenis  civibus,  among 
needy  citizens,  —  ut .  .  .  .  obsisteret,  that  he  might  oppose  the  law's  being 
enacted.  —  forb,  from  the  forum.  The  Forum  was  situated  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ;  it  was  the  chief  place  of  public  business 
(see  L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  385).  There  were  other  fora,  but  this  was  dis- 
tinguished as  Forum  Romanum,  or  as  Forum,  being  the  most  important. 

—  domi  se  conUnere,  to  remain  at  home.  —  coria,  from  the  senate^ouse  : 
senatus,  the  senate,  either  the  senators  or  the  place  where  they  met ; 
curia,  the  building  where  the  senators  assembled.  —  qoidam,  some.  — non  ut 
mos  §rat,  not  as  was  the  custom  ;  m5s,  an  establislied  custom,  especially 
of  a  nation ;  cdnsuetudo,  habit,  which  results  in  a  settled  usage  (mds) ; 
caerimdnia,  a  religious  ceremony,  —  consWbus  Caes&re  et  Bibdld,  in 
the  consulship  of  Ccesar  and  Bibulus.  The  year  was  generally  desig- 
nated at  Rome  in  this  way;  the  name  of  the  consuls  for  the  year 
being  put  in  the  ablative  absolute  with  consiilibus.  This  was  the  year 
B.C.  59.  In  this  case  the  two  names  (nomen,  t.e.,  Julius ;  o5gn5men, 
Caesar)  of  Caesar  are  used. 

5.  A  consul,  after  his  term  of  office  expired,  was  usually  sent  as 
proconsul  to  govern  a  province;  by  Sulla's  laws,  a  consul  must 
remain  in  Italy  during  his  term  of  office,  and  then  might  be  sent  to 
govern  a  province  (L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  182).  Csesar  departed  to  his 
province  in  b.c.  58  (L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  308).  —  gessit ....  fere,  during 
the  nine  years  in  which  he  was  in  power  he  accomplished  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing. —  primus  Romanorum,  first  of  the  Romans.  —  ponte  fabricate, 
by  constructing  a  bridge.  —  Tn&Timia  ....  dadibos,  he  made  a  great 
slaughter.  —  lis,  from  them.  —  qn5  in  bell5,  in  this  war,  •—  inclinante  in 
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fUgam,  giving  way.  —  Syk.  scaimn,  any  shield  ;  clipeus,  a  round  shield ; 
parma,  similar  to  clipeos,  but  smaller,  a  buckler  ;  ancile,  an  oval  shield. 

—  in  primam  &oiem,  to  the  front  (L.  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  370).  — terga  ver- 
tentem,  turning  his  back  (to  the  enemy),  Jieeing.  —  illic  simt,  there  are 
those.  —  &nimos,  courage. 

6.  adhuc,  still.  —  at ...  .  absent!,  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  him, 
although  absent ;  what  is  the  subject  of  liceret  ?  It  was  a  law  that  every 
candidate  for  the  consulship  should  appear  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
city,  and  have  his  name  entered  on  the  official  list  of  candidates  before 
election  (L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  322).  —  vindicatimis,  to  avenge.  —  Brun- 
disium,  a  town  in  Calabria,  was  the  port  from  which  those  going  from 
Rome  to  Greece,  or  the  East,  embarked ;  Dyrr&chiiim,  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Hlyrtcum.  —  cessantibus  copiis,  his  forces  delaying;  what  does 
this  participle  denote  1 — flante,  blowing. — in  altum,  out  into  the  deep  sea. 

—  dMgi,  to  be  steered. — cederet,  would  yield.  Caesar  had  sailed  from 
Brundisium  with  only  20,000  men  (L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  380).  Owing  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  the  rest  of  Caesar's  army  was  unable  to  fol- 
low him.  His  position  was  thus  critical ;  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army,  and  threatened  by  a  force  three  times  superior  to  his  own.  In 
his  impatience  he  attempted  to  sail  in  a  fisherman's  boat  across  the 
Adriatic  to  Brundisium,  for  his  reinforcements,  but  the  storm  compelled 
him  to  turn  back.  In  a  short  time  the  remainder  of  the  army  succeeded 
in  crossing;  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (in  Thessaly),  Pompey's  army 
was  totally  defeated  (b.c.  48).     (L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  326  ff.) 

7.  fUgientem,  (him)^cem5r.  — eumque  ....  fuisse,  and  on  the  way  he 
learned  that  he  had  been  killed.  —  Syn.  cdgnosco,  learn  (something  be- 
forehand) ;  agndsco,  recognize  (something  before  known).  —  Ptolemaed, 
against  Ptolemy.  The  war  against  Ptolemy  is  called  the  Alexandrine  war 
(L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  332).  —  quattuor  ....  profligavit,  but  he  conquered 
him  in  one  battle  within  four  hours  after  he  had  come  ;  the  relative  quibus  is 
in  the  ablative,  agreeing  with  its  antecedent,  hdris.  —  inter  triumphan- 
dom,  during  his  triumph.  After  a  successful  campaign,  the  victorious 
general  was  awarded,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  of  war,  and  followed  by  his  soldiers.  After  pass- 
ing along  the  Via  Sacra,  he  ascended  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  to  offer  sacrifices  (L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  181,  n.  2).  —  Pompeianamm 
partium,  of  the  Pompeian  party.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Thapsus, 
in  Africa,  in  b.c.  46.  —  in  Hispania:  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  Cnaeus 
and  Sextus,  had  collected  a  large  army  in  Spain.  After  a  hard-fought 
battle  Caesar  completely  defeated  them  at  Munda  (b.c.  46). 
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8.  coepit  has  passive  perf .  and  infinitives,  305.  1.  —  quendam,  for 
quemdam.  —  assurgeret,  why  imperfect  subj.  1  —  ei .  . .  .  sedenti,  on 
him  sitting  in  the  golden  chair.  —  regioin,  roi/al.  —  a  sexaginta  .... 
viris,  by  more  than  sixty  men, — cdnjuratum  est,  a  conspiracy  wa^  formed. 
—  IcLLbus  Martiia,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  i.e.  the  15th.  —  asEddentem 
....  circumsteterunt,  they  stood  around  him  sitting,  under  pretence  of 
paying  honor.  —  quasi  ....  rogatnrus,  as  if  to  ask  something.  —  clamaji- 
tem,  sc.  euin,  i.e.  Caesarem.  —  arreptum,  which  he  had  seized.  —  quern 
....  habebat,  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  son. 

9.  erat ....  statura,  Ccesar  was  of,  etc.,  see  292.  —  aeg^e  ferebat, 
grieved  (on  account) ;  quod  ....  obnoxia,  it  was  often  the  subject  for  the 
jokes  of  his  slanderers.  —  oLbi,  to  him.  —  laureae  gestaudae,  of  wearing 
a  crown  of  laurel.  —  eum  ....  fuisse,  that  he  was.  —  immici :  give  the 
synonymes. — ne  and  quidem  enclose  the  emphatic  word  as  in  the 
text. — ad  ....  rempubUcam,  to  overturn  the  republic,  —  anteibat,  see 
^nteeo.  —  detectum,  uncovered :  see  detego.  —  sive  ....  asset,  whether 
it  was  sunshine  or  rain.  —  Syn.  plftvia,  rain  (general  word) ;  imber,  rain 
(heavy,  pouring  shower);  nimbus,  ram  (from  dark  clouds). — longis- 
simas  vias.  Caesar  was  noted  for  the  rapidity  of  his  movements ;  he 
is  said  to  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  Koman  miles  per 
day,  equal  to  about  ninety-two  English  miles.  —  innixus  ....  utribos, 
resting  upon  inflated  bags. 


III.    THE   HELVETIAN   WAR. 

Sketch  of  Cesar's  Life. 

Gaius  Julius  Cjesar  was  born,  by  the  common  account,  in  the 
year  b.c.  100  (or,  by  a  probable  reckoning,  two  years  earlier),  and  was 
assassinated  in  the  year  b.c.  44,  at  the  age  of  fiftynsix.  The  earlier 
date  of  his  birth  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  he  was  Quaestor  in 
B.C.  68,  ^dile  in  b.c.  65,  Praetor  in  62,  and  Consul  in  59,  since  one  was 
not  eligible  to  these  offices,  according  to  the  Lex  Annalis,  until  he  had 
entered  upon  the  age  of  .thirty-seven,  forty,  and  forty-three  respectively. 
But  Caesar  was  most  likely  exempted  by  a  special  act,  as  Pompey  and 
many  other  prominent  political  leaders  had  been  (from  the  Lex  Annalis). 
Caesar  sprang  from  an  old  patrician  family,  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  brought  him  into  close  connection  with  the  Marian,  or  demo- 
cratic, party ;  for  his  aunt  Julia  had  married  Marius,  and  he  himself, 
when  but  a  boy  of  seventeen,  had  taken  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  one  of 
the  Marian  leaders,  for  his  wife.    At  the  bidding  of  Sulla,  when  die- 
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tator,  Caesar  had  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  as  Pompey  had  done. 
His  name  was  then  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  which 
means  that  he  could  be  killed  by  any  partisan  of  Sulla  who  happened 
to  see  him,  and  his  property  would  be  Confiscated,  a  large  reward 
being  first  paid  to  the  assassin.  Caesar  fled  at  once  from  the  capital, 
and  concealed  himself  among  the  Albans  hills,  until,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  many  prominent  men  among  the 
nobility,  Sulla  was  induced  to  grant  a  pardon.  "You  wish  it,"  said 
Sulla,  "  and  I  grant  it ;  but  in  this  boy  there  are  more  than  one  Marius." 
Caesar,  however,  would  not  accept  pardon,  and  so  long  as  Sulla  lived, 
he  avoided  the  capital.  While  in  Asia  Minor,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Mytilene  (or  Mitylene),  winning  the  civic  crown  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  citizen.  When  the  news  of  Sulla's  death  reached 
him,  he  returned  to  Rome ;  but,  seeing  that  there  was  no  prospect  at 
present  of  the  popular  party  regaining  power,  he  decided  to  withdraw 
again  from  the  capital,  and  to  devote  himself  at  Rhodes  to  the  study 
of  oratory,  in  which  he  had  already  gained  some  renown.  On  his 
way  thither  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  with  whom  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  at  that  time  swarmed,  because  the  government  at  home  had  been 
for  many  years  so  inefficient  and  lax.  The  pirates  demanded  twenty 
talents — nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  —  for  his  ransom.  "  It  is 
too  little,"  said  Caesar ;  "  you  shall  have  fifty ;  but  once  free,  I  will 
crucify  you."  And  he  kept  his  word ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  gained  his 
liberty  than  he  manned  some  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates,  and 
conducted  them  to  a  neighboring  city  as  prisoners. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means  to  increase  his 
popularity.  His  affable  manners,  and  still  more  his  unbounded  liber- 
ality, won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  (assuming 
the  earlier  date)  he  was  Quaestor  in  Further  Spain  (b.c.  68).  Two  years 
later  (b.c.  65)  he  was  Curule  JEdile,  an  office  which  gave  him  a  good 
opportunity  to  win  the  favor  of  the  people,  because  he  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  public  games  and  exhibitions.  As  -^dile,  Caesar  not 
only  embellished  the  forum  and  public  buildings,  and  exhibited  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  gladiators  equipped  in  silver,  but  in  all 
the  diversions  of  the  theatre,  in  the  processions  and  public  tables,  he 
far  outshone  the  most  ambitious  of  his  predecessors.  His  prodi- 
gality was  frightful,  his  debts  enormous,  amounting  at  this  time  to 
more  than  one  hundred  million  sesterces  —  nearly  five  million  dol- 
lars. When  the  chief  pontiff  died  (b.c.  63),  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  state  sought  the  office.  Caesar,  however,  did  not  give  way  to 
them,  although  Catulus,  one  of  his  opponents,  who  had  been  Consul, 
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and  was  now  a  prominent  member  of  the  senate,  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and  age,  offered  Caesar  large 
sums  of  money  to  pay  his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  con- 
test. On  the  morning  of  the  election,  CsBsar  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  his  mother,  who  would  gladly  have  had  him  withdraw  from  the 
struggle,  "  I  shall  this  day  be  either  chief  pontiff  or  an  exile." 

The  next  year  Caesar  was  Praetor,  and  as  Propraetor  he  went,  at 
the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  to  govern  Spain.  Before  his  departure, 
his  old  friend  Crassus,  the  richest  man  at  Rome,  had  to  pay  a  part  of 
his  debts,  and  to  stand  security  for  the  rest  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars.  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  reckless  way 
that  he  needed  a  hundred  million  sesterces  to  be  worth  just  nothing  at 
all.  In  Spain  he  displayed  that  civil  and  military  ability  which  after- 
wards made  him  famous.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  sight  to  see 
this  dissolute  spendthrift,  this  profligate  demagogue,  with  his  counte- 
nance pale  and  white,  withered  before  its  time  by  the  excesses  of  the 
capital,  this  delicate  and  epileptic  man,  walking  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  fighting  as  the  foremost  soldier  with  the  wild  tribes  of 
Lusitania. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  found  Pompey,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted the  Mithridatic  war  in  the  East,  and  was  arranging  for  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city,  at  variance  with  the  senate.  Caesar  at 
once  saw  his  opportunity ;  he  formed  a  political  coalition  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  one  part  of  the  bargain  being  that  Caesar  should  have 
the  consulship  for  the  next  year  (b.c.  69),  and  after  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Graul  for  five  years.  In  accordance  with  this  programme, 
Caesar  was  entrusted,  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  with  the 
command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Illyricum,  and  the  province  of  Narbo, 
or  simply  provincial  with  three  legions,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Caesar  had  now  attained  his  object.  As  Proconsul  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
he  could  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  capital,  while  the  threat- 
ening movements  of  the  tribes  in  Gaul  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of 
subjugating  the  country  and  training  an  army  for  the  impending  civil 
war,  for  Caesar  no  doubt  then  clearly  saw  that  a  struggle  between  him- 
self and  Pompey  for  the  chief  power  at  Rome  was  inevitable. 

For  a  long  time  the  Romans  had  felt  the  importance  of  possessing 
Gaul,  but  as  yet  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to  extend  their 
dominion  in  that  quarter  farther  than  occupying  the  seaboard  between 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  (b.c.  121).  The  climate  of  Gaul  was  health- 
ful, the  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  intercourse  with  Rome  easy  by 
land  and  sea.    Roman  merchants  and  farmers  had  already  emigrated 
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in  great  numbers  to  Gaul,  and  disseminated  Roman  culture  and 
civilization  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  tribes  could  transact 
business  witli  Roman  ambassadors  in  the  Latin  language.  The  centre 
of  this  civilization  and  refinement  was  the  old  Greek  city  Massilia; 
also  the  resort  of  those  who  had  been  banished  from  the  capital.  The 
merchants  stationed  there  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  tlie  inte- 
rior of  Gaul,  and  even  with  Britain.  They  transported  their  wares  up 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and  thence  by  land  to  the  Seine  and  Loire,  or 
across  to  the  Garonne,  and  so  to  the  Atlantic.  This  intercourse  pro- 
duced a  close  connection  between  the  tribes  from  the  RhouQ  and  the 
Garonne  to  the  Rliine  and  the  Thames.  Caesar  saw  how  essential  the 
XK)sse88ion  of  this  country  was  to  the  Roman  state,  and  that  to  its  con- 
queror was  offered  the  prospect  of  surpassing  the  fame  of  Camillus 
and  Marius. 

Of  the  population  of  Gaul,  the  JEdui  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  while  the  Belgae  in  the  north,  and  the  Sequani  in  the 
south,  sought  an  alliance  with  tlie  Germans.  The  -^dui,  relying  on 
the  assistance  of  Rome,  imposed  heavy  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  tlie 
Saone.  The  Sequani  complained  bitterly  of  this,  and  thinking  that 
the  Roman  government  was  too  much  occupied  with  its  own  conten- 
tions at  home  to  furnish  its  clients  assistance,  determined  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  punish  the  jEdui.  For  this 
purpose  they  invited  the  German  prince,  Ariovistus,  with  about  15,000 
men,  to  their  assistance.  The  -^dui  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Sequani,  to  give  hostages,  and  to  swear  never  to  wage 
war  for  their  recovery,  or  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Rome.  Divitiacus,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  his  clan,  alone  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  fled 
to  Rome  to  ask  assistance.  Ariovistus  now  invited  other  tribes  across 
the  Rhine,  and  demanded  land  to  settle  them  on ;  the  whole  frontier  of 
Gaul,  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  ocean,  was  threatened  by 
the  invasion  of  the  German  tribes.  These  tribes  so  pressed  ujwn  the 
Helvetians,  who  were  hemmed  in  on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the  Alps, 
Lake  Geneva,  and  the  Jura  Mountains,  that  they  determined  to  aban- 
don their  country  to  the  Germans,  and  seek  larger  and  more  fertile 
fields  in  the  west.  Caesar,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  had 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  until  he  accomplished  his  politi- 
cal schemes.  But  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the  Helvetii  had 
abandoned  their  homes,  and  were  advancing  upon  Geneva  with  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  Rhone  and  forcing  their  way  through  the 
Province,  he  hastily  made  his  preparations,  reached  the  Rhone  in 
eight  days,  and  by  skilful  negotiations  delayed  the  advance  until  a 
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line  of  entrenchments  had  been  constructed  from  Lake  Geneva  to  the 
Jura  Mountains.  Defeated  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  river  in  this 
direction,  the  Helvetii  were  compelled  to  take  their  way  along  its 
right  bank,  and  thus  make  their  journey  westward  by  a  more  north- 
erly route.  Caesar  hastily  collected  his  forces,  followed  up  the  left 
l)ank  of  the  Saone,  cut  to  pieces  in  a  fierce  battle  a  part  of  the  Helve- 
tian army,  and  pursued  the  remainder  to  Bibracte,  where  he  defeated 
them  in  a  terrible  battle,  and  compelled  the  survivors  to  return  to  their 
native  country  and  rebuild  their  homes. 

1.  Gallia :  Gaul  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
on  the  south  to  the  British  Channel  and  German  Ocean  on  the  north. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Khine  and  Italy.  It  was  called  Transalpina  (i.e.  beyond  the  Alps)^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cisalpina  (i.e.  on  this  side  of  the  Alps),  in  north- 
ern Italy.  It  included  France,  Belgium,  part  of  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  part  of  Germany  west  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  division 
which  Caesar  here  makes  he  does  not  include  the  southeast  part,  called 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  commonly  Provincia,  whence  the  modern  name 
Provence.  The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Provincia  was  secured  by  the 
establishment  of  Narbo  Marcius,  a  Roman  colony  on  the  A  tax,  in 
B.C.  121. 

The  most  remote  Roman  towns  towards  the  west  and  north  were  Lug- 
dunum,  Convenarum  (or  Convenae),  Tolosa,  Vienna,  and  Greneva.  The 
country  was  well  provided  with  roads  and  bridges.  The  commerce  on 
the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine  was  considerable  and  lucrative, 
and  extended  even  into  Britain.  The  people  were  tall,  of  fair  complexion 
and  of  sanguine  temperament,  fond  of  fighting,  but  easily  discouraged. 
They  were  skilled  in  working  copper  and  gold.  Copper  implements  of 
excellent  workmanship,  and  even  now  malleable,  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  in  many  places  in  Gaul.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  learned 
from  them  the  art  of  tinning  and  silvering.  The  Gauls,  or  as  they 
called  themselves  the  Celts,  had  attained  so  much  skill  in  mining, 
that  the  miners,  especially  in  the  iron-mines  on  the  Loire,  acted  an  im- 
portant part  in  sieges.  There  was  no  political  union  among  the  different 
clans,  no  leading  canton  for  all  Gaul,  no  tie,  however  loose,  uniting  the 
whole  nation  under  one  leadership.  Sometimes  one  canton  would  ex- 
tend its  power  over  a  weaker  one,  as  the  Suessiones  in  the  north,  the 
maritime  cantons  in  the  west,  the  two  leagues  in  the  south,  one  headed 
by  the  JEdui,  the  other  by  the  Sequani ;  but  the  Celts  as  a  nation  lacked 
political  unity,  and  the  cantons,  for  the  most  part,  existed  independently 
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side  by  side.  In  matters  of  religion  they  had  long  been  centralized. 
The  association  of  Druids  embraced  the  British  islands,  all  Gaul,  and 
perhaps  other  Celtic  communities.  The  Druids  had  a  special  head 
elected  by  the  priests  themselves,  special  privileges,  as  exemption  from 
taxation  and  military  service,  and  an  annual  council. 

The  Province  in  Caesar's  time  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps 
on  the  coast,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  west  by 
the  Mons  Oevenna  (Cevennes),  southward  from  the  latitude  of  Lugdu- 
num  (Lyons),  and  on  the  north  (where  it  narrowed  off)  by  the  Rhone, 
from  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Geneva  to  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone.  —  onmis :  Caesar  means  all  of  Gaul,  except  that  part 
which  had  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  Gallia  in  the 
limited  sense  of  one  of  the  three  divisions.  —  est  divisa,  lit.  has  been 
divided  ;  usually  translated  is  divided ^  as  this  form  in  English  expresses 
a  completed  action,  the  participle  being  used  as  an  adjective.  —  tres  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  as  being  the  significant  word,  indi- 
cating the  number  of  divisions.  —  unam :  supply  partem  as  object  of 
incolunt.  —  aliam,  another  (part.):  if  Caesar  had  been  enumerating 
them  in  order,  he  would  have  used  alteram  or  s^cundam.  —  tertiam .... 
appellantoi-,  the  third,  those  who  are  called  in  our  language  Gauls.  — 
inaUtutis,  in  customs ;  when  three  or  more  nouns  stand  together,  the 
conjunctions  may  be  omitted  altogether,  or  used  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  second  and  third,  etc.  —  inter  se,  among  themselves  or  from 
one  another.  —  dividunt  is  to  be  supplied  after  Matrona  et  Sequana.  — 
propterea  quod,  because  (lit.  because  of  this);  distinguished  between 
propterea,  for  this  reason,  and  praeterea,  besides.  —  Germanis,  to  the 
Germans.  —  incolunt,  dwell.  Give  the  synonymes  of  bellnm.  —  qudqae, 
also;  the  ablative  of  quisque  is  qudqae.  —  virttite,  in  valor;  virtus,  from 
same  root  as  vir,  means  manhood.  —  una  pars,  one  part,  of  the  main 
divisions  of  Gaul,  i.e.  Gallia  Celtica.  — flumine,  etc.:  notice  that  the 
connectives  are  omitted.  —  finibus:  Hnis,  limit;  plur.,  fines,  limits, 
often  applied  to  what  is  included  in  those  limits,  territory.  —  ad,  towards. 
—  Belgae ;  hence  the  modern  Belgium.  —  inferidrem  partem,  i.e. 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  —  ad,  near  to.  —  spectat  inter  occasum 
sdlis,  it  looks  between  the  setting  of  the  sun,  i.e.  it  looks  northwest,  i.e.  from 
the  Province. 

2.  &pud,  among ;  &pud  with  the  name  of  a  person  often  means  at 
the  house  of;  with  the  name  of  an  author,  in  the  toritings  of  —  nobilis- 
fidmus,  see  141.  —  ditisGdmus  from  dis  (149.  4).  —  Is  is  expressed 
because  it  is  emphatic.  Note  the  position  of  the  word  Orgetorix 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  to  give  prominence  to  the  name.  —  Stn. 
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nobilis,  clams,  illostris,  denote  distinction :  clarus  is  one  celebrated 
for  his  deeds;  illastris,  for  his  rank  or  character ;  nobilis,  for  his  noble 
birth;  celeber  and  inclutus  (incUtus)  denote  celebrity,  are  generally 
used  of  things,  not  of  persons.  —  civitati,  the  state,  i.e.  the  people,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  state  under  one  government;  it  is  here  the  indirect 
object  of  persuasit,  while  the  clause  introduced  by  ut  is  the  direct 
object  (321. 1).  —  exirent  is  plural  on  account  of  the  plural  implied  in 
civitas;  why  in  the  imperf.  subj.l  —  continentur,  are  hemmed  in. — 
una  ex  parte,  on  one  side.  —  Helvetium,  see  Helvetius.  —  altissdmd ; 
alius,  high,  when  reckoned  from  below;  deep,  when  from  above  down- 
ward. —  tertia,  sc.  ex  parte.  —  lacu  Lemannd :  now  Lake  Geneva.  — 
The  pupil  should  be  required  to  describe  the  rivers  and  give  the  situa- 
tion of  the  places  mentioned  in-the  text. 

3.  adducii,  induced.  —  pertinerent  is  in  the  subjunctive,  because  it  is 
implied  that  these  things  belonged  to  their  departure  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Helvetians;  which  (as  the  Helvetians  thought),  pertained  to  their 
departure  (364). — jumentdrum  (from  same  root  as  jungo,  j&gum)  is 
both  pack  and  draught  animals.  —  sementes  ....  facere,  to  make  as 
large  sowings  as  possible  ;  for  the  force  of  quam  with  the  verb  possum 
in  connection  with  the  superlative,  see  151.  Obs.  3.  —  proximus  has  no 
positive ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  prdpinquus.  —  in  ...  .  confirmant, 
they  fix  by  law  upon  their  departure  for  the  third  year. 

4.  Ad  conf  iciendas,  to  accomplish  :  con  is  here  intensive ;  it  usually 
means,  in  composition,  together.  In  how  many  ways  may  a  purpose 
be  expressed  in  Latin  (321. 3,  Obs.  1)  ?  —  deligitur :  deligo,  to  choose  in 
general  (not  to  be  undecided  in  one's  choice) ;  eligo,  choose,  in  the  sense 
of  selecting  from  several.  —  Sequ&no,  the  Sequanian.  —  ut  regnum  .... 
occtLparet :  this  clause  is  the  direct  object  of  persuadet,  prevails  upon  ; 
persuadet  is  in  the  historical  present,  and  may  therefore  be  followed 
by  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (320. 6).  Give  the  synonymes  of  regnum. 
— plebi,  to  the  plebeians  (see  L.*s  Rom.  Hist.).  — ut  idem  c5naretur,  that 
he  should  strive  for  the  same  thing.  —  totius,  all.  —  Syn.  omnis,  all 
(without  exception),  in  opposition  to  nemo ;  universi  (unus-verto,  lit. 
turned  into  one,  i.e.  the  parts  brought  into  unity),  all  collectively,  in  oppo- 
sition to  singi&li ;  cuncti,  all  united  together  in  opposition  to  dispersi ; 
totus,  the  whole,  in  opposition  to  separate  parts ;  whereas  integer  (in- 
tango,  lit.  urUouched),  uninjured,  still  whole. —  ea,  res,  this  design,  hi.  this 
conspiracy.  —  ut,  when.  —  ex  .  ...  dicSre,  to  plead  his  cause  in  chains ;  lit. 
out  of  chains,  i.e.  (being)  in  chains.  —  damnatum,  sc.  eum,  translate,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  punishment  should  follow  him  condemned,  namely,  that  he 
should  be  burned;  the  clause  ut  igni  qr^mar^tur  explains  poenam  (342. 
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3) ;  for  this  use  of  the  subjunctive,  see  323.  5.  —  Syn.  ignis,  fire ; 
flamma,  flame  ;  incendiom,  a  conflagration  ;  ignis  is  the  cause^  flamma, 
the  e^cc<.  —  f&miliam,  Aou«cAo/c?.  —  clientes,  for  the  relations  between 
client  and  patron  at  Rome,  see  L/s  Rom.  Hist. ;  liere  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the  retainers  of  the  Helvetian  chief.  —  obaeratds,  debtors.  — 
per  eos  se  eripuit,  by  means  of  them  he  rescued  himself;  for  the  force  of 
per,  see  248.  Obs.  1.  —  incitata,  incensed,  —jus  suum  exs<^ui,  to  enforce 
(lit.  follow  out)  their  authority. 

5.  nihildminus,  lit.  the  less  by  nothing,  i.e.  nevertheless.  —  Stn.  Conor, 
try,  attempt;  molior  (mdles),  undertake  a  difficult  work;  nitor  (lit.  lean 
upon)y  strive. -^Syju.  aedificium  is  a  general  word  for  buildings  of  all 
kind ;  domus,  the  house  as  the  residence  and  home  of  the  family ;  aedes 
(pi.)  also  means  a  dwelling-house^  composed  of  several  apartments.— 
incendo,  ^tccendo,  inflammo,  all  mean  to  set  on  fire ;  incendo,/rom  within  ; 
accendo,  from  a  single  point,  as  to  light  a  lamp  ;  inflammo,  to  put  into  a 
blaze,  either  from  within  or  without;  saccendo,  set  on  fire  from  beneath; 
cremo,  destroy  by  burning. —  irivLm  mensium  (genitive),  for  three  months. 

—  quemque,  each  one;  jtibent,  for  the  construction  after  jtibeo,  see 
342.  1.  (2).  —  quibus  itineribus:  the  noun  to  which  the  relative  refers 
is  sometimes  repeated,  as  in  this  case;  this  repetition  of  the  antece- 
dent is  necessary  when  there  are  two  nouns  preceding,  and  it  might 
be  difficult  to  determine  to  which  the  relative  referred;  the  relative 
clause  is  consecutive,  and  takes  the  subjunctive,  see  322.  —  The  pupil 
should  be  required  to  trace  this  route  on  the  map.  —  alterum,  the  other 
(of  the  two).  —  locis,  for  the  omission  of  the  preposition,  see  270.  2.  c. 

—  vado  transitur,  is  crossed  by  a  ford.  —  Allobrdgum.  The  Allobroges 
dwelt  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Geneva  next  to  the  Helvetii,  where 
the  Rhone  flowed  from  the  lake.  —  ad  Helvetios  pertinet,  extends 
(across)  to  the  Helvetii.  The  Helvetii  occupied  a  greater  part  of  what 
is  now  Switzerland.  —  diem  dicunt,  they  appoint  a  day ;  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  antecedent,  see  note  above.  —  convSniant,  are  to  assemble  : 
the  indicative  means  that  they  are  assembling ;  what  does  this  relative 
clause  denote,  purpose  or  result  ?  —  Describe  the  Rhone.  —  maturat, 
hastened,  the  historical  present ;  what  is  the  object  of  maturat  ?  — 
ab  urbe  (270.  2,  Obs.  2),  from  the  city,  i.e.  Rome.  Caesar  had  obtained 
previously  to  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  (b.c.  69)  the  provinces 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  with  three  legions  for  five  years ;  after- 
wards Transalpine  Gaul  was  added  with  another  legion.  He  set  out 
from  the  city  as  proconsul  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  58.  —  Galliam  ulterio- 
rem.  Farther  Gaul,  i.e.  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  or  Transalpine  Gaul. 

6.  certiores  fact!  sunt,  u^ere  informed,  —  Syn,    legatus,  an  ambassa- 
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dor,  a  lieutenant;  orator,  one  who  pleads  a  cause,  an  envoy,  an  orator; 
rhetor,  one  who  gives  lessons  in  rhetoric,  a  rhetorician.  —  qui  dicerent,  to 
say,  lit.  who  should  say,  a  relative  clause  denoting  purpose.  — aibi  esse 
in  &mmo,  that  it  was  their  intention,  lit.  that  it  was  to  them  in  mind  :  what 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb  esse  ?  What  is  the  object  of  dicerent  ?  — 
sine  ull5  m&l^ficio,  without  (doing)  any  harm.  The  Helvetii  had  two 
ways  by  which  they  could  go  from  home,  one  through  the  narrow  pass 
between  Mount  Jura  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  the  other  by  the 
fords  of  the  Rhone,  which  led  directly  into  the  Province.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  Helvetii  from  taking  the  latter  route,  Caesar  drew  a  line  of 
fortifications  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  from  Lake  Geneva  to 
the  Jura  mountains,  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles.  To  accomplish  this  work, 
Caesar  had  the  10th  legion  =  5000,  and 
about  6000  or  6000  new  levies  =  10,000  or 
11,000  infantry.  —  negat  se  posse,  he  says 
he  cannot ;  nego  is  generally  used  in  pref- 
erence to  (tico  non.  —  una  is  emphatic,  one 

only.  —  ut impetrarent,  that,  he  being  the 

intercessor,  they  might  obtain  (their  request). 

—  pltLrimam  p6terat,  was  able  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  (Rule  27).  — Amicus,  friendly. 

—  in  matrimonium  dozSrat,  had  married; 
when  speaking  of  a  man  taking  a  wife, 
ducere  (ux5rem)  was  used,  i.e.  he  leads 
her  to  his  house;  of  a  woman  taking  a 
husband,  nubere  was  used,  lit.  nubere  se 

viro,  to  veil  herself  for  a  husband,  —  an  allusion  to  the  veil  worn  during 
the  marriage  ceremony.  —  it&que,  therefore ;  itaque  means  and  so.  — 
What  is  the  object  of  imp^trat? 

7.  in  ItaliS>m,  into  Italy,  i.e.  into  Cisalpine  Gaul.  —  duas  legiones 
conscribit:  the  11th  and  12th,  and  the  three  (the  7th,  8th,  and  9th) 
legions  in  winter-quarters  at  Aquileia,  in  Illyria;  one  legion  (the  10th) 
was  already  on  the  Rhone  =  six  in  all  =  about  26,000  men.  The  Allo- 
broges  and  Vocontii  were  both  in  the  province,  —jam,  at  this  time,  i.e. 
while  Caesar  was  absent  collecting  troops.  —  Angustias,  the  narrow  pass 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  —  Syn.  p6piilor,  to  ravage  (by  pillage 
and  fire);  vasto,  to  lay  waste;  depopiilor,  utterly  to  ravage. —  Aedm 
Ambarri,  the  u^dui  near  the  Arar  (or  Sadne).- rdgatmn,  to  asA;,  see 
266.  —  depopiilatis,  the  use  of  the  participle  of  the  deponent  verb  in 
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a  passive  sense,  see  279.  a ;  the  way  led  through  the  Pas-de4'Ecluse, 
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—  sese non  fiUdle prdhibere,  that  they  trnth  difficulty  could  ward 

off,  etc.  —  se  .  .  .  .  Te<dpiunt,  betake  themselves,  —  non  exspectandum 
(esse)  rtbi  statuit,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  wait. 

8.  flomen  est  Arar,  there  is  a  river  (called)  Arar;  now  the  Sadne. 
It  unites  with  the  Rhone  at  the  city  of  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  about  seventy 
miles  from  Lake  Geneva.  —  quod  agrees  with  flumen  (Rule  5).  —  incre- 
dibili  ....  possit,  with  incredible  smootJiness  of  current,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  eyes  in  what  direction  it  flows;  lenitate,  smoothness,  con- 
trasted not  only  with  the  Rhone,  but  with  the  rapidity  of  the  rivers  in 
Italy.  —  possit,  322.  —  r&tibus  et  lintribos  junctis,  the  ablative  abso- 
lute to  supply  the  place  of  the  perfect  active  participle ;  lintribns,  smaU 
boats;  these  were  boats  made  of  logs  hollowed  out. — transibant,  were 
now  crossing ;  note  the  force  of  the  imperf .  —  Helvetios  transduxisse, 
that  the  Helvetians  had,  etc.  In  Napoleon's  Caesar,  this  place  of  crossing 
the  Saone  is  said  to  have  been  at  Ch&lons  sur  Saone;  according  to 
Goler,  near  Lyons,  between  Trevoux  and  Villefranche. — citra  flumen, 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  i.e.  on  the  east  side.  —  de  tertia  vigilia,  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  watch.  The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four 
watches  (the  first  beginning  at  sunset),  each  of  three  hours;  the  third 
watch  began  at  midnight  and  extended  (it  now  being  the  month  of 
June)  to  2  o'clock  a.m.  —  aggressus  has  the  sense  of  a  perfect  active 
participle,  the  verb  being  deponent.  —  How  does  concidit  differ  from 
concidit?  —  is  pagus,  this  canton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ziirich. — 
appellabatur,  from  appello,  name,  also  to  speak  to ;  vdco,  call,  summon  ; 
nomino,  name,  in  the  sense  of  appointing  or  electing ;  cit5,  quote.  —  L. 
Cassium,  this  defeat  was  in  b.c.  107.  —  consiilem,  see  L.'s  Rom.  Ilist, 
p.  60.  —  sub  jiigum.  It  was  considered  the  lowest  degree  of  military 
disgrace  for  the  Roman  soldiers  to  be  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
The  yoke  was  formed  by  placing  two  spears  upright  in  the  ground,  and 
fastening  a  third  across  the  top  of  the  other  two ;  imder  this  the  con- 
quered army  must  pass  in  token  of  subjugation.  —  ea  . .  .  .  persolvit, 
was  the  first  to  suffer  punishment ;  princeps  is  equivalent  to  prima. 

9.  cons^ui,  to  overtake.  —  in  Ar4re,  over  and  upon,  i.e.  a  floating 
bridge.  —  faciendum,  286.  —  Why  is  ejus  used,  not  suo  ?  — legatos,  in 
diplomatic  language,  an  ambassador  or  envoy ;  in  military  affairs,  lieu- 
tenant, i.e.  the  commander  of  one  or  several  legions ;  the  tribunes  still 
ranked  as  formerly,  among  the  higher  officers  of  the  legion,  but  their 
duties  were  in  Caesar's  time  limited  more  to  the  management  of  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  legion.  Neither  did  a  tribune  take  the  place  of  a  legatus 
in  case  the  latter  was  disabled,  but  a  quaestor,  who  also  outranked  the 
tribunes,  —  cujus , . , ,  fuit,  the  chief  of  which  embassy  was  Divico.  —  bello 
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Cassiand,  in  the  war  with  Cassitts,  i.e.  in  B.C.  107,  when  the  consul  Cas- 
sius  was  the  commander.  —  egit,  argtie,  discourse,  —  Syn.  dux,  a  leader, 
a  general ;  ductor,  a  guide  ;  impdrator,  a  commander  or  emperor.  —  pa- 
cem  and  bell5  are  placed  prominently  to  mark  them  as  significant 
words.  This  section  is  an  indirect  discourse  (348),  depending  on  di» 
cens  (saying)  implied  in  egit.  Compare  the  form  of  direct  discourse 
under  348.  For  the  use  of  the  future  indicative  or  present  subjunctive, 
see  326.  2,  and  355  ff.  —  r^minisceretur  ....  incommddi,  he  should 
remember  both  the  old  overthrow  (lit.  inconvenience) ;  this  refers  to  the 
defeat  of  Cassius.  —  ne  committSret,  he  should  not  bring  it  to  pass  ;  com- 
mitt^re  ut  often  forms  a  periphrase  like  effic^re  (see  342.  3) ;  ne  com- 
miseris  (350),  in  direct  discourse. 

10.  his,  sc.  legatis.  —  sibi ....  d&ri,  that  the  less  doubt  is  given  to 
him;  ndnus,  subj.  ace.  of  d&ri,  following  respondit. — teneret  memdria, 
held  in  memorif ;  remembered.  —  veteris  contumeliae,  former  insult.  — 
facturds,  sc.  Helvetios.  —  Aeduis  is  governed  by  s&tisfaciant.  —  ipsis 
(see  354.  4) :  the  dative  follows  the  compound,  intul^rint,  203.  — 
slltisf^ciant, /)ay  damages.  The  direct  discourse  (355)  would  be:  mihi 
mintifl  diibitationis  datur,  quod  eas  res,  quas  comnLemdraristiSy 
memdria  teneo.  Si  veteris  contibneliae  oblivisci  volo,  nam  possum 
recentium  injuriarum  memoriam  depdn^re  7  T&men  si  obsides  a  v5bis 
mihl  dabuntur  (dentur),  uti  ea,  quae  pollicemini,  vos  esse  facturos 
intelUgam,  et  si  Aeduis  de  injuriis  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eorum  intu- 
listis,  item  si  Alldbrogibus  s&tisfacietis,  vobis  cum  pacem  filciam.  — 
hoc  responso  d&to  =  cum  hoc  responsum  dedisset.  —  idem,  neut. ;  the 
masculine  is  idem.  —  qui  videant :  what  does  this  relative  clause  denote, 
cause,  purpose,  etc.  (360)? —  videant  is  plur.,  because  equitatum  im- 
plies eqidtes  as  the  subject.  —  qui,  these,  i.e.  equites.  —  aliend  16c6,  in 
an  unfavorable  place,  lit.  a  place  better  for  the  other  party  ;  for  the  omission 
of  the  preposition,  270. 2.  c.  —  audacius,  still  more  boldly.  —  ac . . .  .  prae- 
sentia,  and  deemed  it  sufficient  for  the  present.  —  ita,  in  such  a  voay.  — 
ndvissimum  agmen,  the  part  of  the  army  nearest  to  those  pursuing,  i.e. 
the  rear.  —  nostrum  primum,  our  front ,  or  van;  supply  ag^en.  —  non 
....  intSresset,  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  {each  day)  intervened ;  the 
distributives  quinis  and  sems  imply  that  this  was  the  constant  differ- 
ence between  the  armies. 

11.  interim,  give  the  syns.  —  cottidie,  every  day,  is  used  of  things  that 
are  daily  repeated;  in  singiilds  dies,  daily ,  of  those  things  which  from  day 
to  day  are  making  advance.  —  quod  ....  flagitare,  kept  demanding  .... 
which  they  had  promised  in  the  name  of  the  state ;  flagitare,  the  historical 
infinitive,  equivalent  to  flagitabat ;  polliciti  essent  refers  to  the  prom- 
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ise  as  made  by  the  JEdui,  see  364.  —  frigora,  the  cold  climate,  the  plural 
is  emphatic ;  the  plural  of  words  relating  to  the  weather  was  often  used, 
as,  sdles,  sunbeams ;  nives,  falls  of  snow.  —  non  mode  followed  by  sed 
(etiam),  not  only  .  ...  but  also,  places  the  emphasis  on  the  last;  when 
both  sentences  are  negative,  non  mode,  [n5n]  ....  sed  ne  quidem  (— 
sed  etiam  non),  the  second  non  in  the  first  clause  is  omitted  if  both 
sentences  have  the  same  verb,  and  the  verb  is  in  the  second  clause ;  if 
both  clauses  have  their  own  verb,  as  in  the  text,  both  negatives  are 
used ;  ne  .  .  .  .  qiddem,  ne  and  quidem  enclose  the  emphatic  word.  — 
pabuli,  green  fodder.  —  suppetebat,  was  at  hand.  — -  autem,  besides.  —  quod 
....  subvexerat,  which  he  had  brought  up  the  river  Arar  in  vessels.  — 
diem  ....  Aedui,  the  jEdui  kept  putting  him  (Caesar)  off  from  day  to  day, 

—  ducere,  historical  infinitive.  —  conferri  ....  dicere,  they  kept  saying 
that  it  was  collecting,  was  coming  in,  tvas  close  by;  the  subject  of  con- 
ferri, comportari,  and  idesse  is  frdmentum ;  they  all  depend  on  dicere. 

—  se  diutius  duoi,  that  he  was  being  put  off  too  long.  —  friimentnm.  The 
Roman  soldier  received  no  meal  or  bread  as  his  monthly  allowance,  but 
merely  the  grain,  which  he  had  to  pound  and  make  into  bread  for  him- 
self ;  4  modii  of  wheat  (about  50  pounds)  were  given  monthly  to  each 
foot-soldier  (nearly  a  bushel,  if  we  reckon  a  bushel  at  60  pounds);  12 
modii  of  wheat  and  42  modii  of  barley  to  each  horseman.  Sometimes 
the  Roman  soldier  carried  a  supply  of  food  for  17  days  (Ammian.: 
Hist.  Libr.  17),  and  occasionally  sufficient  for  a  longer  time ;  a  supply  for 
only  5  days  is  mentioned  as  an  exception  (Plut.  Sert.  13).  Regularly 
the  price  of  the  corn  was  deducted  from  the  soldier's  pay,  which  for 
legionaries  —  225  denarii  =  about  $37  to  $40.  A  modius  of  corn  cost 
less  than  a  denarius  (see  L.'s  Rom.  Hist.,  p.  374).  —  qui ....  praeerat, 
who  held  the  chief  magistracy ;  qui  refers  to  Liscus.  —  Why  is  ab  ex- 
pressed before  iis  ?  why  is  sublevetur  in  the  subjunctive  ?  why  present 
subjunctive ?  — Syn.  demum,  a<  length  (not  till  now);  denique,^a//^ 
(in  short) ;  tandem,  at  last  (after  many  efforts) ;  postremd,  lastly  (last 
in  order).  — proponit,  set  forth,  introduces  the  indirect  discourse  (348) 
which  follows,  —  pliirimum  valeat,  is  very  powerful;  valeat,  what  would 
this  be  in  the  direct  discourse  ?  —  seditiosa  ....  dratione,  by  seditious 
and  ivicked  speeches.  —  ne  frumentum  conferant,  from  contributing  the 
corn  ;  ednferant  is  plural  on  account  of  the  collective  noun  multitudo 
preceding.  —  nostra  in  the  direct  discourse  would  be  changed  to  vestra. 

—  a  se,  by  himself;  a  me  in  the  direct  discourse.  —  quin  etiam  .... 
enuntiaverit,  moreover  our  plans  are  disclosed ;  quin  etiam,  nay  even.  — 
intellegere  ....  feoerit,  he  was  well  aware  with  how  great  peril  he  did 
that.  —  Syn.  intellego,  understand  by  means  of  reflection ;   sentio,  per- 
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ceive  by  the  senses  or  by  the  mind.  —  quamdiu  pdtuerit,  as  long  as  he 
had  been  able.  —  Syn.  taceo,  utter  no  word,  be  silent,  pass  over  in  silence ; 
sileo,  make  no  noise,  be  still. 

12.  Dmnnorigem  ....  designaii,  that  Dumnorix  was  meant.  Dumno- 
rix  led  the  national  party  among  his  people,  as  opposed  to  Rome,  wliile 
his  brother  Divitiacus  favored  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. — ploribus 
praesentibus  (abl.  abs.),  lit.  more  being  present,  or  in  the  presence  of  so 
many.  —  eas  res  jactari,  that  these  matters  should  be  agitated ;  jactari, 
a  frequentative  from  jacio.  —  Give  the  syns.  of  conciliiun.  —  reperit 
ease  vera,  he  finds  (that  these  statements)  things  are  true.  —  ipsom  .... 
audacia,  that  it  was  Dumnorix  himself,  a  man  of  the  greatest  boldness. — 
cupidum  ndvarom  rerum,  desirous  of  a  revolution.  —  complures  .... 
habere,  that  he  has  farmed  for  many  years  all  the  revenues  of  the  ^dui  at 
a  low  price.  —  Syn.  vectigal,  tithes  (dectuna),  on  agricultural  produce; 
tributom,  an  extraordinary  property  tax,  levied  in  the  tribes,  and  paid 
back  when  the  exigency  was  passed ;  scriptora,  rent  of  the  pasture 
lands ;  portoriam,  harbor  duties  originally,  afterwards  applied  to  tolls 
paid  on  transit  of  merchandise.  The  revenues  among  the  Romans 
were  not  collected  directly,  but  were  farmed  out  (or  leased)  by  the 
censors  to  contractors  called  publicani,  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  into  the 
treasury,  and  collected  the  taxes  for  their  own  use ;  they  so  abused  their 
privileges,  that  the  name  publican  became  a  term  of  reproach.  — 1115 
licente,  he  bidding,  i.e.  when  he  bid.  —  audeat,  see  348.  —  rem  f&mlliarem, 
private  property.  Dumnorix  is  the  subject  of  f&vere  and  ddisse.— 
Syn.  pdtentia,  power  as  an  attribute  of  a  person :  pdtestas,  power  as  of 
a  magistrate, power  to  do  anything;  ditio  (see  cticio),  power,  jurisdiction. 

—  siquid  ....  Rdmanis,  if  anything  then  should  happen  to  the  Romans, 
i.e.  t»  case  of  any  disaster.  —  oblinendi,  see  264.  1.  —  imperio,  under  the 
government,  ablative  of  time  and  cause.  —  de  regn5,  of  royal  power, 

13.  certis»bnae  res,  the  most  undoubted  ^ac^s.  —  &nimadvertdret, 
should  punish  him.  —  unnm  r^pug^abat,  one  consideration  opposed.  — 
summurn  ....  studium,  the  very  great  attachment  towards  the  Roman  people  ; 
the  clause  quod,  etc.,  is  in  apposition  with  unam,  and  might  be  intro- 
duced by  namely.  —  voluntatem,  good  will,  as  a  friend ;  sttidium,  attach- 
ment, zeal,  as  a  partisan.  —  ejus  refers  to  Dumnorix.  —  vSrebatur,  give 
the  synonymes.  —  it&que  ....  conaretor,  therefore  before  he  attempted  any- 
thing :  for  the  subjunctive,  see  337.— commdn^f&cit,  reminds,  lit.  warns. 

—  ipso  (354.  4)  praesente,  when  he  himself  was  present,  i.e.  Diviaticus.— 
de  eo,  concerning  him,  i.e.  Dumnorix.  —  &pud  se,  before  himself,  i.e. 
Cssar.  —  ne  quid  ....  st&tueret,  that  he  should  not  determine  anything 
too  severe  against  his  brother.  —  scire  ....  vera,  (saying)  thcU  he  knew  those 
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things  were  true,  —  Syn.  pdpiUas,  the  people^  originally  only  the  patri- 
cians, came  to  include  the  plebeians ;  plebs,  common  people^  opposed  to 
the  patricians ;  vulgas,  the  ignorant  multitude.  —  quod  ....  accidisset, 
because  if  anything  too  severe  should  he  done  to  him  by  Ccesar ;  accidisset 
represents,  in  indirect  discourse,  the  fut.  perf.  indie.  (ac(dderit)  by 
sequence  of  tenses  (see  326.  2).  — eum  Idcum,  that  place  —  so  high  a 
place.  —  apud  eum,  i.e.  Caesar.  —  fnttirum,  it  would  happen,  see  349.  — 
&nimi,  the  affections.  —  fratrem  adhibet,  he  has  his  brother  present, 

14.  expl5ratoribus :  Syn.  explorator,  a  scout;  speoiilator,  a  spy; 
endsaarius,  a  secret  agent.  —  milia  passuum  =  4864  ft.,  a  little  less  than 
an  English  mile  =  6280  ft.  —  quails  ....  adscensus,  what  kind  of  an 
ascent  it  was  by  a  circuitous  roihe,  i.e.  at  various  parts  of  its  circuit.  —  qui 
cogn5sc^rent,  misit,  he  sent  (persons)  to  ascertain;  qui  cognoscerent 
denotes  the  purpose  (see  324) ;  the  antecedent  of  qui  is  the  object  of 
misit :  what  is  the  object  of  cog^dsoerent  ?  —  f^idlem,  sc.  adscensum.  — 
de  quarta  vigilia  =  about  2  o'clock  a.m.  —  eodem  itinere,  along  the 
same  roM<6.  —  quo,  by  which  (271). 

16.  prima  luce,  at  daybreak.  —  summus  mons,  the  summit  of  the  motin- 
<ain.  — ipse,  and  when  he  himself,  sc.  cum.  —  passlbus  (see  215.  1);  a 
Koman  pace  was  the  distance  from  where  the  heel  is  raised  to  where  it 
is  set  down  again  =  5  Rom,  ft.  =  nearly  4.6  Eng.  ft. ;  a  Rom.  mile  = 
4840  ft.,  an  Eng.  mile  =  6280  ft.  —  neque  ....  L&bieni,  and  (when) 
neither  his  own  approach  nor  that  of  Labienus.  —  equ5  admisso,  with  his 
horse  at  full  speed.  —  yblxLhrit,  in  indirect  discourse  (348).— se  is  the 
subject  of  cogndvisse.  —  ex  ...  .  insignlbus,  by  the  Gallic  arms  and 
ornaments  ;  insignlbus,  lit.  devices  on  the  shields  and  helmets.  —  subducit, 
draws  off.  —  ut  ei  praeceptum,  as  he  had  been  instructed.  What  is  the 
subject  of  praeceptum  erat  ?  —  exspectabat,  continued  to  look  out : 
imperfect,  see  317.  3.  —  multo  denlque  die,  at  last,  when  much  of  the  day 
had  passed.  — pro  viso,  as  seen  ;  lit.  for  se«n.  — "What  is  the  object  of 
renuntiasse  ?  —  quo  consuerat  intervallo,  with  the  usual  distance; 
intervaUo  is  the  antecedent  of  quo. 

16.  diei  is  gen.  after  the  adverb  postridie.  —  metiri,  to  measure  out.  — 
rei  ....  existlmavit,  he  thought  he  must  look  out  for  supplies,  sc.  aLbi  esse. 
—  Bibracte  =  Mont  Beuvray.  —  seu  ....  existlmarent,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  Bomans,  being  terrified,  were  departing  ;  the  subjunctives 
existlmarent  and  conHderent :  sometimes  the  subjunctive  is  used  after 
quod,  quia,  with  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  although  the  idea  ex- 
pressed is  that  of  the  writer,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  his  own.  Roby 
explains  this  subjunctive  in  1746,  and  rems. ;  Vani^ek,  627,  anm.  2. 
Csesar's  army  was  composed  of  four  veteran  legions,  and  two  legions 
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newly  levied;  viz.:  the  10th,  which  he  had  found  in  the  Province,  the 
old  legions  (7th,  8th,  and  9th)  which  he  had  brought  from  Aquileia, 
and  the  two  new  ones  (11th  and  12th)  raised  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  =  very 
nearly  36,000  legionaries.  To  these  must  be  added  4000  cavalry,  raised 
in  the  Province  and  among  the  JEdui,  and  nearly  20,000  auxiliaries, 
making  a  total  of  69,000  or  60,000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the 
men  assigned  to  other  duties,  as  working  the  machines,  taking  care  of 
the  baggage,  the  army  servants,  etc.  In  the  engagement  Caesar  did 
not  employ  the  two  legions  newly  raised.  The  Helvetians  had  about 
79,000.  For  the  time  denoted  by  the  infinitive,  see  349;  discedere 
here  is  the  imperfect  infinitive. 

17.  postquam  id  animum  advertit,  after  that  Ccesar  perceives  this  ;  id 
is  governed  by  ad  in  composition.  —  in  coUe  medid,  on  the  middle  of  the 
hill,  i.e.  midway  up  the  hill.  —  triplicem  &ciem :  the  triple  line  of  battle 
was  formed  with  the  four  veteran  legions,  viz. :  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th.  The  arrangement  was  such  that  one  legion  (probably  the  10th) 
formed  the  right  wing,  two  legions  the  centre,  and  one  legion  the  left 
wing;  the  legions  were  in  the  same  line.  This  is  of  importance, 
because  the  triple  line  of  Caesar  is  commonly  misunderstood;  if  the 
legion  is  considered  as  the  tactical  unit,  there  is  but  one  line ;  but  the 
cohorts  of  each  legion  were  arranged  in  three  lines.  The  celebrated 
triplex  Hcies  is,  then,  the  order  of  battle,  according  to  which  the  ten 
cohorts,  of  which  each  legion  was  made  up,  were  stationed  in  three 
lines,  one  behind  the  other;  ordinarily  four  being  in  the  front  line,  three 
in  the  second,  and  three  in  the  third,  a  suitable  space  being  left  between 
the  cohorts.  The  arrangement  of  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  when  in 
line  of  battle  will  be  understood  from  the  following  diagram :  — 


J 


In  Caesar's  line  of  battle,  then,  the  four  legions  formed  a  front  line  of 
sixteen  cohorts,  a  second  line  of  twelve,  and  a  third  line  of  twelve.  — 
sarcinas,  each  soldier's  baggage ;  in  this  sense  used  only  in  the  plural : 
each  soldier  carried  besides  his  personal  baggage  and  trenching  tools 
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provisions  for  a  number  of  days.  The  various  articles  of  baggage 
were  bound  into  bundles  (sarcinae),  and  then  bound  to  the  upper  end 
of  a  pole  (forca)  5  or  6  feet  long.  On  the  march  this  pole  was  carried 
on  the  shoulder,  and  rested,  during  a  halt,  on  the  ground.  The  poles 
were  an  invention  made  by  Marius,  and  were  hence  called  by  the  sol- 
diers "  Marius'  mules  "  (mull  Mariani).  The  weight  carried  by  a  soldier, 
aside  from  his  food  and  extra  clothing,  was  35  to  50  pounds ;  the  entire 
weight  (including  provisions  and  clothing)  was,  as  stated  above,  not 
far  from  60  to  75  pounds,  sarcinae  means  originally  both  baggage 
and  packs,  or  burdens ;  it  was  used  sometimes  to  signify  the  packs 
carried  by  the  soldiers  (Bel.  Gal,  II.  17),  sometimes  for  the  heavy  bag- 
gage (Bel.  Civ.  1. 81) ;  here  it  is  used  for  both.  The  impkllmenta  were 
the  heavy  baggage,  tents,  engines  of  war,  etc.,  which  were  carried  in 
wagons  or  on  horses.  —  eum,  sc.  locom.  —  in  siiperiore  &cie,  in  the  upper 
line  (the  rear),  i.e.  those  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  two  legions  of  newly 
levied  soldiers.  —  cdnfertissima  &cie,  in  very  close  array.  —  ph&lange 
facta :  the  phalanx  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  solid  mass, 
with  their  shields  raised  above  their  heads,  locked  and  overlapped  so  as 
to  form  a  close  fence.  —  sub  ....  successerunt,  they  advanced  close  up 
to  our  front  line.  —  primum  ....  ^ois,  Jirst  his  own  horse.  —  pflis :  the 
pilum  was  a  shaft  of  wood,  a  little  more  than  six  feet  long,  with  a 
sharp  iron  head  projecting  about  nine  inches ;  fragments  of  pfla  have 
been  found  at  Alise.  —  perfregerunt,  broke  through^  see  perfringo. — 
ea  disjecta,  when  this  (phalanx)  was  broken  apart. 

18.  Gallis  ....  impedimento,  it  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Gauls.  — 
pluilbus  eormn  scutis,  several  of  their  shields,  see  synonymes  of  scu- 
tum. —  cum  ....  mflexisset,  when  the  iron  (head)  became  bent.  Their 
shields  were  locked  over  their  heads,  and  overlapped  one  another ;  a 
javelin  would  pierce  through  more  than  one,  and  bind  them  together. 
Movements  of  their  left  hands,  in  which  the  shield  was  held,  were  thus 
impeded.  —  pedem  rSferre,  to  fall  back. — eo,  thither.  —  capto  monte,  the 
mountain  being  reached.  —  succedentibus  ndstris,  our  men  coming  close  up 
below. — agmen  ....  claadebant,  closed  the  enemy* s  line  of  march.  — ex 
itinera,  on  the  march.  —  circumvenere,  perfect  tense,  third  person, 
plural. — Roman!  ....  inttilerunt,  the  Bomans  turned,  and  advanced  in 
two  divisions :  the  Romans  indicated  the  movements  of  their  armies  by 
terms  derived  from  the  signam,  the  standard :  thus  signa  convertSre, 
to  turn ;  signa  conferre,  to  engage ;  signa  inferre,  to  advance ;  it  was  the 
third  line  that  wheeled  about  and  advanced,  while  the  first  and  second 
opposed  the  Helvetians  who  had  been  driven  back.  —  nt .  .  .  .  rSsist^ 
ret,  that  it  might  resist  those  (who  had  been)  conquered  and  driven  back: 
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for  the  subjunctive,  see  321.  —  ancipiti  proelio,  in  a  double  conflict  (lit. 
two-headed) .  * 

19.  alter! ....  alteii,  the  one  party  . , .  .the  other  parti/,  referring  to  the 
Helvetians,  and  to  the  Boii  and  Tulingi  respectively.  —  ab  hora  sep- 
tima,  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  day  began  at  sunrise,  and 
ended  at  sunset ;  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour  was  noon.  —  pugrnatmn  sit, 
the  battle  raged ,  see  313.  1.  —  aversum  hostem,  an  enemy  turned  about.  — 
ad  mnltam  noctem,  till  late  at  night.  —  pro  vallo,  /or  a  rampart ;  the 
Valium  was  composed  of  the  dirt  heaped  up  (agger)  from  the  ditch 
(fossa)  against  the  stakes  (valli).  — eaque  t6t&  nocte,  during  that  whole 
night,  196.  —  nostri,  sc.  milites.  —  potuissent,  see  338.  —  litteras,  a 
letter.  —  ne  ....  re  juvarent  (ordering),  that  they,  etc. 

20.  qui  cum,  when  they.  —  suppliciter  locxlti,  speaking  suppliantly.  — 
quo  tum  assent,  where  they  then  were;  the  subjunctive  is  used  to  indi- 
cate that  Csesar  did  not  know  where  they  were.  —  pamemnt,  they 
obeyed.  —  qui  perfugissent,  which  had  fled  to  these,  i.e.  whatever,  etc.,  see 
361.  —  ut ....  facerent,  lit.  that  they  should  supply  them  with  corn,  i.e.  to 
supply,  etc.  —  ips5s,  them,  emphatic,  used  to  distinguish  the  Helvetii 
from  the  AUobrogibus  (354.  4). 

21.  tabulae,  lists. — litteris  Graecis  confectae,  made  out  in  Greek 
letters,  which  had  been  learned  in  Greek  Massilia.  —  ratio  c5nfecta  erat, 
an  account  had  been  kept.  —  qui  numerus  ....  eorum,  what  number  of 
them,  — possent,  see  364. —  summa,  the  sum. 

The  following  brilliant  description  of  the  battle  near  Bibracte  is  from 
Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  (vol.  iv.  p.  263,  Eng.  ed.);  "The  two 
armies  posted  themselves  on  two  parallel  chains  of  hills;  the  Celts 
began  the  engagement,  broke  the  Roman  cavalry  which  advanced  into 
the  plain,  and  ran  onward  against  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  but  were  there  obliged  to  give  way  before  Caesar's 
veterans.  When  the  Romans,  thereupon  following  up  their  advantage, 
descended  in  their  turn  to  the  plain,  the  Celts  again  advanced  against 
them,  and  a  reserved  Celtic  corps  took  them  at  the  same  time  in  the 
flank.  The  reserve  of  the  Roman  attacking  column  was  pushed  forward 
against  the  latter ;  it  forced  it  away  from  the  main  body  upon  the  bag- 
gage and  the  barricade  of  wagons,  where  it  was  destroyed.  The  bulk 
of  the  Hielvetic  host  was  at  length  brought  to  give  way,  and  compelled 
to  beat  a  retreat  in  an  easterly  direction,  —  the  opposite  of  that  towards 
which  their  expedition  led  them.  This  day  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
the  Helvetii  to  establish  for  themselves  new  settlements  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  pleasure  of  the  victor;  but  it  had 
been  a  hot  day  also  for  the  conquerors." 
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[The  references  are  to  pages;  Agures  or  letters  In  parentheses  to paragrapJis.    The 
index  is  very  full,  and  will  aid  pupils  greatly  if  they  are  taught  to  conHult  it.] 


A,  sound  of,  28;  ft  or  ab  (prep.),  64, 
171;  after  pSto  or  posttllo,  with 
abl.  of  agent  after  passives,  130, 
211;  with  gerund,  229. 

Ablative,  48, 97 ;  rule  of  position,  98 ; 
ending -aftws,  5G;  in  -6,  92;  -f,  92; 
in  'i  of  adjec.,  109,  111;  in  -e  of  ad- 
jectives, 109,  111;  in  -m6m5,  141; 
after  prepositions,  172.  Syntax, 
97,  130;  of  crime,  294;  duration  of 
time,  182;  uses  of,  209;  abl.  proper, 
209;  instrumental  abl.,  209;  loca^ 
tive  abl.,  209;  gen.  rule  for  abl. 
proper,  210;  compounds  with  prep., 
210;  abl.  of  cause,  210;  or  with 
prep.,  210;  instrumental  abl.:  (1) 
means  or  instrument,  131,  287;  (2) 
measure,  287;  (3)  difference,  281, 
288;  (4)  distance,  182,  288;  (5) 
price,  283,  288;  (G)  abl.  of  time 
with  adverbs,  288;  (7)  material, 
288;  (8)  manner,  289,  accompani- 
ment, 289;  (10)  quality  and  charac- 
teristic, 289;  of  agent,  130,  211;  of 
time,  167;  abl.  absolute,  222;  mean- 
ing of,  222;  of  quality,  269;  speci- 
fication, 278;  of  difference,  281. 

Ablative  absolute,  222. 

-dbits,  in  dative  plural  of  1st  declen- 
sion, 56. 

abator,  287. 

ac,  see  atque. 

Accent,  rules  of,  33. 

accldit,  synopsis  of,  291. 

Accompaniment,  abl.  of,  with  cum, 
152. 

AccusATiVK,  55;  in  -im,  88,  92; 
pi.,  in  -2«,   88;  after  prepositions, 


64;  as  objects,  55;  with  verbs 
of  remembering,  etc.,  294;  with 
impers.,  294;  with  jaro,  etc.,  16^. 
Syntax,  55;  as  direct  object,  56; 
with  verbs  of  feeling,  294;  after 
compounds,  173;  with  impers.,  294; 
cognate,  373;  two  accusatives, 
158;  passive  use,  with  verbs  of 
asking,  156;  adverbial,  373;  dura- 
tion of  time  and  extent  of  space, 
167, 182;  with  per,  183;  as  subject 
of  infinitive,  217;  in  indirect  dis- 
course, 343;  in  substantive  clauses, 
334  f. ;  of  gerundive,  226  f . 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  verbs  of, 
294. 

ac  si,  321. 

Active  voice,  8,  39-119;  how  to  con- 
vert to  passive,  136. 

ad,  63,  173;  meaning  near^  237;  in 
comps.,  173. 

Adjectives,  5;  defined,  66;  posi- 
tion, 67 ;  like  nouns,  67 ;  inflection 
of,  66;  of  Ist  and  2d  decls.,  66,  68; 
model  for  parsing,  67;  of  3d  decL, 
105,  107;  of  two  or  three  termina- 
tions, 108;  of  one  termination,  108; 
the  inflection  of  comparatives,  111; 
cases  of,  used  as  adverbs,  123; 
model  for  parsing,  112;  gen.  with, 
114;  dat.  with,  114;  adj.  clauses, 
297;  adjectives  in  -quv8t  114. 
Comparison,  110,  111;  construc- 
tion with  comparatives,  112;  com- 
parison by  adverbs,  116;  rule  of 
agreement,  66;  rule  of  gender,  66, 
105;  position,  67;  demonstratives 
as  adj.,  199;  neut.  adjs.  as  nouns, 
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67;  superlatives,  110  ff.;  with  gen., 
115;  with  dat.,  114;  model  for 
parsing,  67. 

adjaro  with  ace.,  164. 

Adverbs,  defined,  12, 119;  classified, 
13,  122,  124;  illustrated,  12;  how 
formed,  122,  124;  compared,  12, 
124;  position  of,  119;  numeral,  119, 
180;  derived  from  adjectives,  123; 
classification  of,  of  place,  of  time, 
etc.,  13,  124;  model  for  parsing, 
125. 

Adverbial  accusative,  373. 

Adverbial  clauses,  297. 

Adverbial  phrases,  12,  13,  119. 

Adversative  conjunctions,  175. 

adversus  (prep.),  173. 

Agent,  abl.  of,  with  a  or  ab,  130, 
211;  dat.  of,  258;  agreement,  53;  of 
subject,  53;  of  predicate,  64. 

aio,  infl.  of,  286. 

-al,  -ar,  as  neut.  endings,  87  ff. 

ailquis,  infl.  of,  207. 

alius,  infl.  of,  177. 

Alphabet,  23;  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, 23;  consonants,  23,  24,  25; 
classification  of,  24;  see  table,  25. 

alter,  infl.  of,  177. 

Alternative  questions,  338,  32 ; 
answer  to,  338. 

ambo,  infl.  of,  see  duo. 

Although,  322. 

ambio,  280. 

amnis,  gender  of,  95. 

an,  anne,  ann6n,  338  f.;  an  used 
after  nescio,  baud,  scio,  dtl- 
blto  an,  340. 

Analysis  of  sentences,  18, 189;  direc- 
tions for  analyzing,  191 ;  of  verbs, 
42,  44,  72,  120;  of  pass,  voice,  127. 

Answer,  form  of,  340. 

ante  with  quam,  325,  328. 

Antecedent,  its  use  with  relatives, 
203 ;  omitted,  203. 

Antepenult,  30. 

antSquam,  327;  often  written  sepa- 
rate, 328. 

Aorist,  37,  299;  rendered  like  plu- 
perfect, 326. 


Apodosis,  314. 
Apposition,  60. 
arbor,  gender  of,  95. 
Arrangement  of  words,  90. 
Article,  6. 

As,  used  as  a  rel.  pron.,  203. 
Asking,  verbs  of,  156. 
Assimilation  of  consonants,  24.  - 
atque,  176. 

Attraction  of  mode,  359. 
Attributive  adjective,  100. 
audeo,  255. 
aut,  175. 

Auxiliary  verb,  7, 100. 
-ax,  adjective  ending,  108;  adjective 
in,  with  gen.,  115. 

B,  sound  of,  28. 
'bam,  tense-ending,  44  ff. 
Bargaining,  verbs  of,  28.3. 
belli,  locative,  235. 
-bo,  verb-ending,  44  ff. 
bdnus,  declined,  66. 
b6s,  decl.,  96. 

O  =  G,  sound  of,  28;  guttural,  25;  for 

qu. 

canis,  gender  of,  95;  gen.  pi.  of,  89. 

Cardinal  numbers,  180. 

caro,  gender  of,  95. 

Cases,  4,  47,  48;  general  view  of,  49; 
genitive,  48;  dative,  48;  accusa- 
tive, 48;  vocative,  48;  ablative, 
48;  independent,  4. 

Case,  defined,  4;  oblique  cases,  48. 

Case-endings,  table  of,  51,  58,  78,  88, 
89. 

Case-suffix,  46. 

causa,  used  with  gen.,  210. 

Causal  clauses,  323,  324;  cum  and 
qui,  causal,  324. 

Causal  conjunctions,  176,  323. 

cSlo,  with  two  accus.,  156. 

Characteristic,  clause  of,  40, 130, 133, 
136,  138,  144,  151,  152;  charac- 
teristic vowel,  40 ff.;  sometimes 
dropped,  135,  139. 

Cities,  construction  of,  234  if. 

civls,  abl.  sing,  of,  92. 
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Clauses,  defined,  ItK),  248;  syntax 
of  dependent,  296  ff . ;  subordinate, 
176;  conditional,  314  if.;  final, 
306 ff.;  consecutive,  309 ff.;  com- 
parative, 320;  concessive,  321; 
causal,  323;  temporal,  326  ff.; 
substantive,  333 ff.;  interrogative, 
337  ff . ;  as  subject,  object,  or  appo- 
sitive,  325;  relative,  356 ff.;  inter- 
mediate, 358;  in  ind.  disc,  347; 
with  causal  conjunctions,  176. 

Cognate  accusative,  373. 

Command,  expression  of,  178,  248; 
in  indirect  discourse,  352;  mild 
command,  248. 

Common  gender,  94. 

Comparative  clauses,  320  ff . ;  se- 
quence of  tenses,  321;  in  indirect 
disc.,  321. 

Comparative  conjunctions,  176,  320. 

Comparative  suffix,  111. 

Comparatives,  inflection  of,  106,  111 ; 
ways  of,  110;  stem  of.  111;  mean- 
ing of,  110,  113,  118 ;  connective 
vowel,  130;  construction  of,  112. 

Comparison  of  adjectives,  6,  62, 110, 
114;  ways  of,  6,  110;  irregular, 
116;  defective,  116;  of  adverbs, 
114 ;  construction  of,  112 ;  with 
quam,  112;  model  for  parsing,  112. 

Complement  with  copula,  18, 100. 

Complementary  infinitive,  217,  218. 

Completed  action,  tenses  of,  121. 

Complex  sentences,  189. 

Compound  sentences,  189. 

Compound  words,  inflection  of,  96, 
142;  verbs  with  dative,  173. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  176,  321; 
their  use,  321,  323. 

Concessive  clauses,  322;  in  indirect 
disc.,  347. 

Condemning,  verbs  of,  294. 

c6nlcio,  written  also  cOnjIcio,  169. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  176. 

Conditional  clauses,  314;  classified, 
314 ff.;  in  ind.  disc,  360. 

Conditional  particles,  314. 

Conditions,  nature  of,  314,  315; 
simple  present  and   past,  314  f.. 


317;  in  ind.  disc,  350;  future, 
314  f.,  317;  in  ind.  disc,  350;  un- 
real present  and  past,  314  ff .,  817 ;  in 
ind.  disc,  360;  verbs  of  duty,  etc., 
358;  in  ind.  disc,  350;  disguised, 
319;  omitted,  id.;  in  indirect  dis- 
course, 350 ff.;  exception  in  se- 
quence of  tenses,  302,  316. 

c6nndo,  210. 

Conjugation,  in  English,  7;  in  Latin, 
39,  40,  etc;  characteristic  vowel, 
40;  the  four  conjunctions,  41,  71; 
1st  conj.,  41,  etc.,  126;  2d  conj., 
129, 132,  135, 137;  3d  conj.,  144, 146, 
151;  4th  conj.,  165  ff.;  how  trans- 
lated, 263  ;  formation  of,  42,  71 ; 
paradigms  of  four  conjs.,  259  ff . 

Conjunctions,  defined,  13;  illustrated, 
13;  classification  of,  13, 176;  model 
for  parsing,  176. 

Connecting  vowel  (so  called) ,  130. 

Connectives,  relative  used  as,  202. 

Consecutive  clause,  309;  exception  in 
sequence  of  tenses,  309;  character- 
istic and  result,  311;  used  after 
what,  310,  311. 

Consecutive  conjunctions,  176. 

Consonants,  classification  of,  2(5; 
changes  of,  26  ;  double,  23 ;  u  a 
consonant,  24. 

Consonant  stems,  78,  161;  3d  dec!., 
77;  of  adjec,  107. 

cOnstftre,  with  abl.,  288. 

constat,  synopsis  of,  291. 

contentus,  with  abl.,  210. 

Continued  action,  see  Tenses. 

Contraction  of  verbs,  72. 

Coordinate  clauses,  298. 

Coordinate  conjunctions,  175. 

Copula,  18,  99. 

Copulative  conjunctions,  175. 

cor,  gender  of,  95. 

Countries,  names  of,  gender. 

Crime,  gen.  of,  294. 

crinis,  gender  of,  95. 

cum,  prep.,  172;  used  with  abl.  of 
pronouns,  172;  appended  to  abl.  of 
pers.  pron.,  194 ;  in  temporal  clauses, 
329;  cum  Inversum,  329;  causal, 
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324,  330;  concessive,  322,  330;  not 
used  with  certaiil  abls.,  289;  itera- 
tive use,  329;  historical,  330;  trans- 
lation of,  331. 

Dative  endings,  51, 68,  78;  in  -dbus, 
56 ;  in  -i,  77 ;  dat.  of  4th  decL,  in  -ubus, 
41.  Syntax,  164;  indirect  object, 
62,  164;  used  for  the  locative,  235; 
with  intransitive  verbs,  164;  with 
transitive  verbs,  62;  uses  of,  with 
verbs  meaning  favor ^  etc.,  164; 
with  compounds  of  ad,  ante,  etc., 
173 ;  with  compounds  of  s&tis, 
bdne,  etc.,  164;  of  possession,  242; 
agency  with  gerundive,  258;  of  in- 
terest, 169;  of  purpose  or  end,  170; 
of  advantage  and  disadvantage, 
170;  of  apparent  agent,  170;  dat. 
reference,  170;  dat.  instead  of  gen., 
170;  with  adjectives,  114;  of  fitness, 
114;  with  impers.  verbs,  294. 

dea,  inflection  of,  56. 

Declarative  sentence,  74. 

Declension,  46;  of  nouns,  49;  how 
distinguished,  49;  general  rules 
for,  50;  termination,  49;  1st  decl., 
51,  52;  2d  decl.,  57-63;  stem,  57; 
case-endings,  58;  nom.  and  voc. 
endings  wanting  in  nouns  in  -er, 
59;  neut.  nouns,  62;  3d  decl.,  77-93; 
4th  decl.,  140;  5th  decl.,  142. 

Defective  nouns,  83,  96, 142. 

Defective  verbs,  7,  285. 

dSlecto,  with  ac«.,  164. 

Deliberative  subjunctive,  248,  348. 

Definite,  see  Perfect. 

Definite  price,  283. 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  use  of,  199; 
used  as  personal  pron.,  198;  as 
adjec.  pron.,  199;  position  of,  199; 
voc.  wanting,  199;  in  ind.  disc., 
349. 

dens,  gender  of,  95. 

Dental  stems,  80. 

Deponent  verbs,  250;  conjugation  of , 
251,  253;  participles  of,  252;  abl. 
with,  253;  synopsis  of,  253  f. 

deus,  inflection  of,  59;  stem  of,  59. 


die,  imper.  of,  179. 

diSs,  inflection  of,  142;  gender  of,  142. 

difflcHis,  comparison  of,  116. 

diffido,  with  abl.,  210. 

diernus,  with  abl.,  288;  with  relative 
clause,  312. 

Diphthongs,  23:  sound  of,  28;  quan- 
tity of,  31. 

Direct  discourse,  342. 

Direct  object,  55. 

Direct  question,  338. 

Disjunctive  conjunctions,  175. 

disslmllis,  iufl.  of.,  106;  with  gen.  or 
dat.,  114,  115;  compar.  of,  116. 

Distance,  ace.  or  abl.,  182 f. 

Distributive  numerals,  180;  how  used 
with  pi.  nouns  with  a  sing,  mean- 
ing, 182. 

do,  infin.  of,  56;  irregular,  74. 

-do,  -r/o,  feminine  endings,  95. 

ddmi,  locative,  234  f . 

ddni6s,  ddmum,  118. 

ddmus,  inflection  of,  140;  gender 
of,  141. 

d6nec,  326. 

Dubitative  subjunctive,  248. 

dtlblto  an,  340. 

dablto,  with  quin,  336. 

dac,  imperative  of,  179. 

diun,  326;  in  the  sense  of  while,  etc., 
327;  denoting  purpose,  326, 327. 

dummddo,  318. 

duo,  inflection  of,  181. 

Duration,  ace.  of,  182. 

-duSj  participle  in,  256  f . 

B,  prep.,  see  Ex. 

Sdo,  infl.  of,  280;  irregularity  of, 

280;  pass,  of,  280. 
Effecting,  verbs  of,  311. 
Sgreo,  with  gen. 
Emphasis,  as  affected  by  or  affecting 

arrangement,  90. 
EncUtic,  176.  [42  f. 

Endings,  of  case,  51,  68, 88;  of  verbs, 
English   method   of   pronunciation, 

34-36. 
English  verb,  forms  of,  14-17. 
dnim,  176. 
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eo,  irteg.  verb,  inflection  of,  279; 
stem  of,  279;  intrans.  compounds 
of,  279;  trans,  compounds,  279; 
pass,  of,  280;  perfect  of,  280. 

-€r,  nom.  ending,  69. 

ergro,  175. 

-68,  as  nom.  ending,  88. 

esse  and  its  compounds,  272;  inflec- 
tion of,  102 ;  inflection  of  com- 
pounds, 272. 

et .  .  .  et,  both  .  .  .  and,  175. 

dtiam,  in  answers,  334. 

etiamsi,  322. 

etsi,  322. 

Euphonic  changes,  25 ;  vowel  weak- 
ening, 26;  of  3d  conj.,  149, 154. 

fivSnit,  synopsis  of,  291. 

Exclamatory  sentences,  74. 

Expletive,  192. 

P,  sound  of,  28. 

Fac,  imper.  of,  179. 

f&cllis,  comparison  of,  116. 

f&cio,  282;  compounds  of,  282. 

fari,  def .  verb,  287. 

fas,  with  supine,  232. 

Fearing,  verbs  of  (ne  or  ut),  307. 

Feminine,  rule  of  gender,  95. 

fer,  imper.  of,  179. 

f§ro,  infl.  of,  276;  compounds  of, 
277 ;  irregularity  of,  277. 

fido,  semi-deponent,  255;  with  abl., 
210. 
.  filius,  infl.  of,  58;  voc.  of,  48. 

Fifth  declension,  142. 

Filling,  verbs  of,  with  ablative,  288. 

Final  clauses,  298,  306;  how  trans- 
lated, 306,  307;  in  indirect  dis- 
course, 347  f . 

Final  conjunctions,  176,  306. 

Final  vowels,  quantity  of,  86. 

finis,  gender  of,  95;  abl.  sing.,  92. 

Finite  verb,  9. 

fio,  infl.  of,  282;  used  as  pass,  of 
f&clo,  282;  compounds  of,  282. 

First  conjugation,  formation,  41  if.; 
inflection  of,  41  if. 

First  declension,  51. 

flagrlto,  constr.  of,  156. 


fSns,  gender  of,  96. 

fdre  ut,  345. 

Forgetting,  verbs  of,  294. 

fdrem,  241. 

Fourth  conjugation,   formation   of, 

157  ff.;  mflection,  167  ff. 
fretus,  with  abl.,  210. 
fruor,  fungror,  with  abl.,  287. 
Future  tense,  10,  44,  109,  120, 130, 

144;  vowel  changes,  146,  168. 
Future  perfect,  9, 10;  syntax,  304; 

for  simple  future,  315;  represented 

in  subj.,  304;  in  ind.  disc.,  304. 
ftltarum  sit  ut,  used  instead  of 

periphrastic  form,  304. 

G  =  c  (in  early  use),  sound  of,  28. 

eraudeo,  256. 

Gender,  13;  natural  and  grammati- 
cal, 47;  common,  94;  of  1st  decl., 
61;  of  2d  decl.,  57,  62;  of  3d  decl., 
94,  96;  of  4th  decl.,  140;  5th 
decl.,  142;  gen.  of  indeclinable 
words,  clauses,  etc.,  47,  334. 

General  truth,  328. 

General  relatives,  331,  367. 

Genitive.  48,  60;  pi.  in  -wm,  92;  of 
1st  decl.,  51;  of  2d  decl.,  57,  59;  of 
nouns  in  -ius,  and  -lum,  68;  gen- 
der, 58;  of  3d  decl.  in  -iwm,  92;  in 
-his,  177;  of  adjec.,  66, 109.  Syn- 
tax, 61;  subjective,  162;  objective, 
162;  possessive,  60,  162;  in  predi- 
cate, 103;  partitive,  198;  predicate 
gen.,  103, 104;  with  adjectives,  115; 
with  verbs,  294  f . ;  of  memory,  295 ; 
of  charge  and  penalty,  294;  of 
feeling,  295;  impers.,  295;  interest, 
205;  of  plenty  and  want,  115;  of 
value,  295;  of  gerundive,  228;  of 
quality,  269. 

Gerund,  38,  225;  not  one  of  the 
principal  parts  of  a  verb,  38;  nom. 
how  supplied,  225;  how  formed, 
226;  endings  of,  226;  ace.,  how 
used,  226;  its  government,  227; 
equivalent  gerundive  forms,  227; 
of  3d  and  4th  conjugations,  255. 
Syntax,  228. 
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Gerundive,  227;  uses  of  gen.,  227, 
228;  dat.  228;  ace,  228;  abl.,  229; 
after  what  verbs  used,  228;  of  3d 
and  4th  conjugations,  255;  when 
not  admissible,  228. 

grratia,  with  gen.,  210. 

Greek  nouns,  52. 

Guttural  stems,  of  nouns,  17;  of 
verbs,  148, 161. 

H,  spirant,  23;  guttural,  24;  sound 

of,  28. 
hie,  infi.  of,  197;  use  of,  197, 198  f. 
Hindering,    verbs    of,   with   n§    or 

qudmlnus,    308;    negative    with 

qiiin,  310;  sequence  of  tenses,  310; 

after  neg.  indef.  expressions,  310. 
Historical  infin.,  412. 
Historical  present,  303,  34<j. 
Historical  tenses,  302. 
Hoping,  verbs  of,  345;  with  infin., 

345. 
Hortatory  Subj.,  248. 
hami,  locative,  235. 

I,  sound  of,  27 ;  i  and  j  interchange- 
able, 24;  i  suppressed  in  c6nIcio, 
etc.,  169;  how  pronounced  between 
two  vowels,  286;  of  perfect,  71. 

-i,  abl.  in,  87,  if.,  92. 

-t,  stems  of  nouns,  91 ;  of  adjectives, 
105, 106. 

-Iham  =  'ieham  (4th  conj.),  221. 

Idem,  infl.,  200;  derivation  of,  201; 
use,  201. 

IdOneus,  compared,  114;  Iddneus 
q\ii,  312. 

-ies  in  5th  decl.,  142  f . 

Igrltur,  meaning  of,  175. 

igrnis,  gender  of,  95;  abl.  sing.,  92. 

-il  in  gen.  of  2d  decl.,  58;  contracted 
into  -If  58. 

Illative  conjunctions,  175. 

ille,  inflection  of,  197;  use,  199. 

-?m,  ace.  ending  in  3d  decl.,  88,  92. 

Imperative  mode,  9,  75,  177,  178; 
personal  endings,  74, 178;  negative 
with,  178;  tenses  of,  178;  first  per- 
son of,  179,  241;  passive,  186. 


Imperative  sentences,  74;  imply- 
ing condition,  319;  in  ind.  disc, 
352. 

Imperfect  tense,  formation,  44, 
130,  145,  152,  158;  uses,  96,  37,  299, 
121. 

Impersonal  verbs,  291;  synopsis, 
7,  291;  classification,  292;  passive 
of  intrans.,  293.  Syntax,  294  f.; 
consec.  clauses  after  impers.,  311; 
ace.  with  infin.  or  quod  with  in- 
die, 335;  subst.  clauses  after  im- 
pers., 335. 

in,  constr.  of,  172;  with  expressions 
of  time,  167. 

Incomplete  action,  tenses  of,  121. 

Increment  of  nouns,  77. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  47;  rule  of  gen- 
der, 47. 

Indefinite  pronouns,  207;  indefinite 
second  person,  328. 

Indicative  mode,  meaning  and  use 
of,  8. 

indigrnus,  288;  relative  clause  with, 
312. 

Indirect  discourse,  342;  applie<l 
to  what,  359;  used  after  what 
verbs,  348;  informal,  360;  infin.  in, 
344;  tenses  in,  346;  reflex,  pronouns 
in,  348;  conditional  sentences  in, 
350;  imperative  sentences,  352;  in- 
terrogative sentences,  id. 

Indirect  object,  62. 

Indirect  questions,  336,  337  f . 

Indo-European,  21. 

Infinitive  clause,  334. 

Infinitive  verb,  347. 

Infinitive  mode,  9,  213;  meaning, 
9;  use,  213;  formation,  40,  126, 12<>, 
144,  157,  214;  present  infiin.,  40, 
126,  129, 144,  157;  infins.  of  active 
voice,  213;  of  pass,  voice,  214; 
personal  endings,  214.  Syntax, 
213;  classification  of  uses  of,  213; 
when  in  ind.  disc.,  346;  subj.  must 
as  a  rule  be  expressed,  346;  as 
subject,  217;  object,  217;  comple- 
ment, 217;  with  subj.  ace.,  216;  as 
meaning   purpose,   308;    perfect» 
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346;  future  with  f6re  ut,  346;  rep- 
resents in  ind.  disc,  346;  after  mS- 
mlm,  346;  subject  of,  must  in  ind. 
disc,  be  expressed,  346. 

Inflection,  defin.  of,  46;  termina- 
tion of,  46  ff. 

informal  ind.  disc,  360;  after  what 
verbs,  360. 

inquam,  286;  position  of,  286. 

Inseparable  prepositions,  174  (7). 

Intensive  pronouns,  200;  in  ind. 
disc,  349. 

inter  se,  196. 

intSrest,-  constr.  of,  296. 

Interjections,  defined,  14,  74. 

Intbbmbdiate  clauses,  syntax  of, 
358;  merely  explanatory,  358  f. 

Interrogative  conjunctions,  176;  in 
ind.  disc,  351. 

Interrogative  pronouns,  205; 
particles,  205,  337;  implying  con- 
dition, 319. 

Interrogative  word,  74;  omitted,  337, 
338,  339. 

Intransitive  verbs,  6,  119;  dat.  with, 
164. 

-io,  noun-ending,  95. 

-iOy  verb-ending  of  3d  conj.,  168. 

ipse,  200;  infl.  of,  200 ;  use  of,  200, 
329;  compared  with  sS,  200,  349. 

iri,  in  f  ut.  infin.  passive,  232. 

is,  inflection  of,  200;  use  of,  200  f . 

-/5,  ace  pi.  ending,  88;  gen.  ending, 
79;  pi.  cases  of  2d  decl.,  158,  82. 

Islands,  names  of,  loc  use,  234. 

iste,  197;  use  of ,  197  f. 

It,  as  sign  of  impersonals,  292. 

It&que,  accent,  see  Vocab. 

Iter,  inrt.  of,  96;  gender  of,  i)5. 

-his,  gen.  sing,  ending,  177 ;  quantity, 
177. 

J,  semi-vowel,  23;  sound  of,  28;  =i, 
24;  interchangeable  with  j,  24. 

jiibeo,  with  ace,  164;  construction 
of,  334. 

Japplter  or  Japlter,  infl.  of,  96. 

jas,  gender  of,  99. 

jasjarandum,  infl.  of,  96. 


jtivSnis,  how  compared,  117;  gen. 

pi.  of,  89. 
jtivo,  with  ace,  164. 

K,  sound  of,  28. 

Knowing,  constr.  w.  verbs  of,  334. 

Knowledge,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  115. 

L,  sound  of,  28. 

Labial  stems  (3d  decl.),  77;  gender 
of,  94. 

laedo,  with  ace,  164. 

Latin  language,  21 ;  origin  and  rela- 
tionship, 21. 

Laws  of  euphony,  149. 

Letters,  classification  of,  24  f. 

llbet,  impers.,  292. 

licet,  synopsis  of,  291. 

Lingual  stems,  77;  gender  of,  83. 

Liquids,  see  Lingual. 

Literature,  periods  of  Latin,  22. 

Locative  case,  48;  locative  abla- 
tive, 209,  234;  locative  forms,  96, 
141,  188. 

Idc5,  without  prep.,  235. 

Idcus,  declen.  of,  70;  meaning  in  pi., 
70. 

M,  sound  of,  28;  verb-ending,  lost,  43. 
mftgrnl,  genitive  of  value,  283. 
Making,  verbs  of,  159. 
m&lo,  inflection  of,  273. 
Material,  abl.  of,  288. 
materf&mnias,  infl.  of,  96. 
mSrSdme,  as  sign  of  superl.,  110. 
May,  potential,  how  expressed,  240. 
Means,  abl.  of,  287. 
Measure,  abl.  of,  287. 
mddius  (middle  part  of) ,  416. 
memlni,  infl.   of,  285;  with  pres. 

infin.,  345. 
mSridies,  infl.  of,  142;  gender  of, 

142. 
-met,  enclitic,  193. 
meus  (voc  mi),  195. 
mllle,  as  adj.  or  as  noun,  181;  how 

infl.,  181. 
milltiae,  locative,  235. 
mlndris.  gen.  of  value,  283. 
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mIsSreor,  with  gen.,  2i)6. 
mls§ret,  292;  with  ace.  and  gen., 

295. 
Modern    languages     derived     from 

Latin,  22. 
Modes,  8,  239. 

Mode-signs,  243,  268  ;  modes  in  de- 
pendent clauses,  297,  306  ff.;  infin., 

213  ff.,  344. 
Modification,  of  words,  3;  of  subject 

or  predicate,  190. 
mddo,  dum  mddo,  witli  subj.  in 

conditions,  318. 
mons,  gender  of,  95. 
Mood,  see  Mode. 

Motion,  expressed  with  prep.,  172. 
Mountains,  names  of,  gender,  47. 
Mutes,  23  ff . ;  mute  stems  (3d  decl.) , 

78  ff. 

N,  sound  of,  28;  stems  in  n,  80. 

Nasals,  23. 

navis,  abl.  sing,  of,  92. 

ne,  with  hortat.  subj.,  248;  prohibi- 
tions, 248;  final  clauses,  306  f.;  con- 
secutive clauses,  308;  with  verbs  of 
fearing,  307. 

-ne,  enclitic,  in  questions,  75,  76,  244. 

Necessity,  verbs  of,  257. 

necne,  339. 

n6fas,  with  supine,  232. 

Negative  particle,  76;  as  expressing 
710  in  answer  to  questions,  340. 

nSgro,  better  than  dico . . .  nOn,  410. 

nemo,  use  of,  165. 

nS  nOn,  335. 

nSque,  175. 

nequis,  207. 

ne  . . .  quldem,  412. 

nescio  an,  340. 

nescio  quis,  340. 

Neuter  nouns,  62  ff.,  94  f. 

-r?/  lengthens  preceding  vowel,  32. 

ni,  nisi.  314  ff. 

n61o,  273  f . 

Nominative,  4,  53;  sign  of,  77;  form- 
ation from  stem,  1st  decl.,  46,  61 ; 
2d  decl.,  57,  59-^;  3d  decl.,  77,  78, 
81,  82,  83,  85,  87;  summary  of  rules 


for  forming  the  nom.  of  3d  decl., 
87;  4th  decl.,  140;  5th  decl.,  142  f. 
Syntax:  as  subject,  53;  pred.  after 
esse,  100. 

n6n,  in  answer,  340. 

n6n  diiblto  qiiin,  323. 

n6nne,  75, 176. 

non  quia,  n6n  quod,  n6n  quin, 
324. 

n6ster,  194;  in  ind.  disc,  349. 

nSstri,  as  obj.  gen.,  193. 

nostrum,  as  partitive  gen.,  193. 

Nouns,  defined,  1,  2;  classified,  3; 
Latin  nouns,  46;  infl.,46;  modifica- 
tion of,  47 ;  paradigms,  51  ff. ;  rule 
of  agreement,  60  ff . ;  model  for  pars- 
ing, 54;  abstract  and  collective, 
397;  of  1st  decl.,  49 ff.;  2d  decl., 
57 ff.;  3d  decl.,  77 ff.;  classification 
of,  77,  93  ;  4th  decl.,  140  ;  5th  decl., 
142. 

-ns  as  adjective  ending,  107  f.;  gen.  pi. 
of,  92;  lengthens  preceding  vowel, 
32. 

nanus,  inflec.  of,  177;  used  for  gen. 
and  abl.  of  n6m6,  165. 

num,  force  of,  74,  206;  in  indirect 
questions,  339. 

Number,  2,  3, 10, 47;  of  nouns,  id.;  of 
adjectives,  66;  of  verbs,  10,  41  ff. 

Numerals,  180;  classification  of,  180. 

O,  sound  of,  27 ;  quantity  of  o  final,  86. 

O  in  &mo  =  a  and  o  and  m. 

O  si,  with  subj.  of  wish,  248. 

Object  defined,  4,  55;  direct,  55;  in- 
direct, 62;  model  for  parsing  the 
^  objective,  56. 

Object  clauses,  307. 

Oblique  cases,  48;  oblique  disc,  342, 
360. 

6di,  285. 

offendo,  with  ace,  164. 

oportet,  292. 

Optative  subjunctive,  248. 

dpus,  work,  infl.  of,  81. 

dpus  and  Clsus,  need,  with  abl.,  288. 

Ordtio  obliqua,  see  Indirect  Dis- 
course. 
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Order  of  words,  90. 
Ordinal  numbers,  180. 
ordo,  gender  of,  1J5. 
-08  for  -w«,  in  nom.  sing,  of  2d  decl.,  57. 
Origin  of  Latin  language,  21;  how 
related,  21;  where  spoken,  21. 

P,  sound  of,  28. 

paenltet,  constr.  of,  295. 

Palatal  consonants,  25. 

panis,  gen.  pi.  of,  89;  gender  of,  95. 

Participial  clauses,  219 ;  implying 
condition,  319. 

Participal  stem,  38,  137. 

Participles,  defined,ll ;  illustrated, 
11,  38,  219;  classified,  11,  219;  infl. 
of,  38,  108,  109, 128;  abl.  in  -/,  10*); 
nom.  and  gen.  pi.,  109;  how  trans- 
lated, 219,  223;  in  abl.  abs.,  222; 
voices  of,  220;  of  trans,  verb,  220; 
of  intrans.  verbs,  220;  formation 
of,  220;  infi.  of,  221;  directions  for 
parsing,  223.  Syntax,  219;  time  of. 
221;  of  deponent  verbs,  250;  perf. 
pass.,  with  passive  meaning,  253; 
perf.,  128;  perf.  act.,  how  supplied, 
224;  perf.  partic,  denoting  paren- 
tage, etc.,  210;  agreement  of,  220; 
gerundive,  220,  226  ff.;  neut.  of  the 
^  perf.  in  enumerating  the  principal 
parts  of  a  verb,  155. 

Particles,  defined,  74;  interroga- 
tive and  negative,  74.  Syntax  of, 
248,  306  if.;  conditional,  315;  tem- 
poral, 325. 

Parts  of  speech  defined,  1-14. 

Passive  voice,  8,  119;  analysis  of, 
120;  origin,  121;  pass,  sign,  121. 

Passive  sign,  120,  121  fF. 

p61fir&us,  neut.,  see  Vocab. 

Penalty,  gen.  of,  294. 

pSnes,  172. 

Penult,  30;  quantity  of,  33. 

per,  64,  172;  with  expressions  of 
time,  167,  183;  for  agent,  210;  in 
composition,  174  (7). 

Perfect  stem,  10,  71;  analysis,  72; 
synopsis  of  rules  for  forming,  161 ; 
in  composition,  118. 


Perfect  tense,  71 ;  perfect  def- 
inite, 37,  303 ;  personal  endings, 
71,  133,  147,  161;  used  as  present, 
286;  origin  of,  134;  v  suppressed  in 
perfect,  72;  stem,  how  formed,  71, 
133,  147,  165;  of  subj.  in  sequence 
of  tenses,  301  f .  * 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  25(>; 
act.,  257;  pass.,  257;  pass.,  how 
used,  294;  meaning  and  formation 
of,  257 ;  periphrastic  forms  in  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  303. 

Person,  defined,  10;  the  first  person 
is  the  first  in  order,  195. 

Personal  endings,  42,  71, 120,  121, 
123,  lt)6;  meaning  of,  42,  etc.,  121; 
how  formed,  166. 

Personal  pronouns,  5,  193  f.;  re- 
tained in  ind.  disc,  349. 

Persons  of  verbs,  3,  10. 

Pmm  obliqua,  360. 

pdto,  with  a  or  ab,  156. 

Phonetic  clianges,  25,  26,  154. 

Phrases,  13,  173;  defined,  191;  adj. 
and  adverb,  65;  prepositional,  172. 

plgret,  constr.  of,  295. 

Place,  to  which,  187,234;  relations  of, 
require  prep.,  237 ;  locative  uses,235. 

Plenty,  verbs  of,  288. 

Pleonasm,  4  (c). 

Pluperfect,  10,  72;  analysis  of,  72. 

Plural,  of  nouns,  3,  47,  51  ff.;  of 
verba,  10,  36,  39  ff. 

piaris,  gen.  of  value,  283. 

pias,  inflection  of,  106,  111. 

p5sco,  constr.  of,  156. 

poenltet,  see  paenltet. 

p6ns,  gender  of,  95. 

posse,  270  f . 

Possessive  pronouns,  194;  in  ind. 
disc,  349. 

losition,  rules  of,  90. 

possum,  infl.  of,  271;  how  formed, 
271. 

posted,  326. 

postquam,  326. 

postiilo,  constr.  with  &  or  ab,  156. 

Potential  mode,  9;  how  expressed, 
240. 
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Potential  subjunctive,  248,  328. 

p6tior,  with  ablative,  287;  with  geni- 
tive, 287. 

prae,  172. 

Predicate,  18, 190;  defined,  18, 190; 
after  esse,  18,  100;  agreement,  18, 
100.     • 

Prepositions,  64,  171,  172;  use  of, 
172,  173;  inseparable,  174. 

Present  stem,  how  formed,  40  ff. 

Present  tense,  9,  10;  used  for 
aorist,  303. 

Preteritive  tenses,  395. 

Price,  abl.,  283. 

prldiS,  loc,  see  415  (16). 

Primary  tenses,  300. 

Principal  parts  of  verbs,  38,  126; 
neut.  of  the  perf.  partic,  155. 

prior  used  instead  of  primus,  182. 

priusquam,  327 :  often  written  sep- 
arate, 328. 

pr6,  preposition,  172. 

Prohibitions,  178,  248. 

Promising,  etc.,  verbs  of,  345. 

Pronouns,  5;  defined  and  classified, 
5,  172;  infl.  of,  193-207;  personal 
and  reflexive,  193,  194;  rule  for 
position  of,  196;  possessive,  194; 
demonstrative,  197;  determinative, 
200;  relative,  202;  interrog.,  205; 
indefinite,  207;  pronouns  strength- 
ened by  -met,  -te,  etc.,  193;  redu- 
plicative forms,  194;  exs.  illustrat- 
ing use  of,  195;  rule  for  position, 
196.    Syntax  of,  203. 

Pronunciation,  modes  of,  27;  Ro- 
man, 27,  28;  phonetic,  27;  English, 
;J4. 

prSsum,  infl.  of,  272. 

Protasis,  304. 

Proviso,  318. 

ptldet,  295. 

pagrn&tur,  imp-srs.,  synopsis  of,  291. 

Purpose,  306;  ways  of  expressing, 
308. 

Qu,  sound  of,  28. 

quaere  (quabso),  irreg.  verb,  286; 
constr.  of  1 156. 


quam,  with  superl.,  118,  275;  with 
compar.,  112, 275 ;  comparative  par- 
ticles, 320. 

quamllbet,  207;  infl.  of,  see  Vocab. 

quamsl,  320,  321. 

quamvis,  207;  infl.  of,  see  Vocab. 

quanti,  gen.  of  value,  283. 

Quantity,  general  rules  of,  31,  32, 
86;  of  final  vowels,  32,86;  of  other 
syllables,  see  Preface. 

qu&si,  320,  321. 

-que,  enclitic,  76;  as  conj.,  175. 

queo,  irreg.  verb,  282,  286. 

Questions,  74,  206;  single  or  double, 
206;  fact  questions,  337;  direct, 
338;  indirect,  339;  rhetorical,  337; 
dependent  and  independent,  339; 
alternative,  see  double,  338;  in  in- 
direct disc,  351  f . 

qui,  relative,  infl.  of,  202;  agreement 
of,  203;  position  of,  203;  model  for 
parsing,  203;  general  relative,  202; 
indefinite,  207,  209 ;  expressing 
purpose,  306,  356;  concessive,  322; 
with  nescio,  340;  strengthened  by 
ut,  ut  pdte,  etc.,  357. 

quicumque  (quicunque),  212. 

quia,  176,  323. 

quidam,  205;  indef.,  207. 

quidem,  412. 

quin,  in  consecutive  clauses,  310; 
with  verbs  of  hindering,  310;  n6n 
quin,  310. 

quis,  infl.  of,  205;  distinction  from 
qui  in  use,  205, 207;  compounds  of, 
205;  indef.  207;  with  nSscio,  340.. 

quisnam,  205. 

quispiam,  207. 

quisquam,  207. 

quisquis,  202. 

quivis,  217. 

qu6,  in  final  clauses,  310. 

quoad,  326. 

quod,  conj.,  176;  clauses  with,  323, 
324, 335 ;  as  ace.  of  specification,  373. 

quod  si,  see  Vocab. 

qudmlnus,  308 ff.;  with  verbs  of 
hindering,  308. 

qudniam,  323  f. 
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Quotation,  342. 
quum,  see  cum. 

R,  sound  of,  28;  substitute  for  s,  82. 

Beading  Latin  at  sight,  directions 
for,  211. 

Reciprocal  (each  other)  y  how  ex- 
pressed, 194  f. 

recorder,  294. 

Reduplication,  148;  of  pronouns, 
194;  in  perf.,  148,  161;  lost,  148; 
in  compounds,  148;  reduplicated 
forms  of  pronouns,  194. 

refert,  with  gen.,  295. 

Reflexive  pronouns,  194  f .,  348.  Syn- 
tax of,  194,  348;  in  indirect  dis- 
course, 349;  two  reflexives,  349. 

Reflexive  verbs,  121 ;  reflex,  stem,  121. 

Regular  verbs,  7,  54  ff. 

Relative  clauses,  5,  202,  203;  how 
introduced,  355 ;  force  of,  355, 297  f ., 
355.  Syntax,  203;  concessive,  322, 
355 ;  in  ind.  disc,  357  f . ;  conditional, 
355;  characteristic  and  result,  356; 
as  causal,  355;  temporal,  355. 

Relative  pronouns,  inflection  of, 
202;  how  trans,  at  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  203.  Syntax,  203;  rule 
of  agreement,  202,  355;  position, 
203;  how  translated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  203;  model  for 
parsing,  203;  omitted  in  Eng.  but 
not  in  Latin,  203;  as  as  a  rel.,  203. 

respablica,  infl.  of,  142. 

Remembering,  constr.  with  verbs  of, 
294. 

rSmlniscor,  294. 

r§s,  infl.  of,  142. 

Restrictive  relative,  356. 

Result,  clause  of,  312,  356. 

Rhetorical  questions,  337;  in  ind. 
disc,  352. 

rdgro,  constr.  of,  156. 

Roman  pronunciation,  27,  28. 

Roman  writers,  22. 

Romance  languages,  origin  of,  22. 

Rules  of  syntax,  306  ff . ;  general  rules 
of,  371. 

ras,  constr.  of,  234. 


S,  sound  of,  28;  as  sign  of  nomina- 
tive, 77-93;  8  of  the  nom.  and  voc. 
is  sometimes  dropped,  82;  8  be- 
comes r,  82 ;  8  unites  with  c  or  fir,  85. 

Second  conjugation,  formation  of, 
129  ff. 

Second  declension,  nouns  of,  57  ff. 

8ed,  175. 

Semi-deponents,  255. 

Semi-vowels,  24. 

s6nex,  infl.  of,  96;  compar.  of,  117. 

Sentence,  parts,  17;  analysis  of, 
18, 191 ;  classification  of,  74, 189  ff., 
296,  298;  simple,  189;  complex, 
189, 190;  compound,  189, 190;  model 
for  analyzing,  191. 

Separation,  abl.  of,  209. 

Sequence  of  tenses,  302;  rules  for 
applying,  304;  in  indirect  discourse, 
302,  346,  3471;  after  participles, 
347 ;  after  infinitives,  etc.,  347. 

si,  conj.,  176;  conditional,  314  ff., 
concessive,  322. 

simul  g,c,  326. 

Signs  of  quantity,  23;  of  accents,  33. 

8lmnis,  infl.  of,  106;  with  gen.  or 
dat.,  114,  115;  compar.  of,  116. 

siquis,  207. 

sdleo,  255. 

sSlus,  infl.  of,  177 ;  with  rel.  clause, 
312. 

sonants,  25. 

Space,  ace  of,  182. 

Specification,  abl.  of,  278;  ace.  of, 
373.    See  Cognate  Accusative. 

Stem,  defined,  40;  noun-stem,  46; 
how  formed,  46;  1st  decl.  or  a- 
stems,  49-52;  2d  decl.,  57;  3d  decl., 
77;  4th  decl.,  140;  5th  decl.,  142; 
verb-stems,  40;  terminations  of,  40; 
stem-characteristic,  40;  1st  couj., 
40;  2d  conj.,  130,  137;  3d  conj., 
144;  4th  conj.,  157;  labial,  dental, 
lingual,  guttural,  w-stems,  of  verbs, 
148,  161 ;  present  verb-stems,  40, 
126;  perfect,  71,  126,  133,  146,  147; 
participial,  126, 137, 163, 165;  stems 
classified  and  defined,  259  f . ;  stem- 
words,  82. 
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sub,  172. 

Subject,  defined,  17, 53, 55;  omitted, 
42;  plur.  subj.,  150;  in  indir.  disc, 
346;  with  verbs  of  promising,  etc., 
346. 

Subjunctive  mode,  9;  paradigm  of, 
243,  245  f.;  has  no  fut.,  how  sup- 
plied, 256,  239;  uses  of,  239;  analy- 
sis of,  243;  personal  endings,  243; 
tenses  of,  240,  303;  tenses  wanting, 
303;  how  translated,  240,  241,  244; 
classification  of  uses,  250;  conces- 
sive, 248;  hortatory,  248;  optative, 
248;  dubitative,  248;  potential,  248; 
negative  with,  244,  248;  four  con- 
jugations of,  245;  pass,  of,  246;  in 
independent  sentences,  248;  in  de- 
pendent clauses,  248;  in  rel.  clauses, 
248, 355  ff . ;  in  intermediate  clauses, 
248,  358;  in  indirect  discourse, 
248,  243  ff.;  in  indirect  questions, 
339;  how  translated  in  indirect 
questions,  340. 

Subordinate  clauses,  190,  248, 
291  ff.;  how  classified,  297  f.;  in  in- 
direct disc,  342. 

Subordinate  conjunctions,  176. 

Substantive  clauses,  defined  and 
classified,  333;  infinitive,  334;  of 
purpose,  334;  of  result,  335;  with 
quod,  335;  ind.  question,  336;  gen- 
der of,  334. 

subter,  172. 

Suflix,  defined,  46;  of  nouns,  46;  of 
verbs,  42  ff . 

sum,  inflection  of,  101,  102. 

summus,  compar.  of,  117;  meaning 
of,  118,  415. 

sunt  qui,  356. 

stlper,  172. 

Superlative,  defined,  5;  of  adjec, 
different  ways  of  forming,  5;  infl. 
of.  111 ;  how  trans.,  113,  118 ;  of 
adverbs,  124. 

Supine,  noun  of  4th  decl.,  38,  231; 
meaning  and  use  of,  231 ;  not  com- 
mon, 232;  not  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  verbs,  232;  government  of, 
232;  dependence  of,  232;  uses  of. 


231;  its  government,  232;  sup.  in 

-itm  not  common.    Stem,  231;  how 

formed,  231. 
Surds,  25. 
Syllabication,  29. 
Syllables,  rules  for  division  of,  29, 

34. 
Synopsis  of  tenses,  73;  of  impersonal 

verbs,  91. 
Syntax,  17, 53  ff.    See  each  case  and 

mode  in  index. 

T,  sound  of,  28. 

taedet,  constr.  of,  295. 

t&nquam,  321. 

tanquam  si,  321  f . 

tanti,  gen.  of  price,  283, 

Teaching,  verbs  of,  156. 

Temporal  conj.,  176;  classification  of, 
325;  clauses:  (1)  antecedent  action, 
326;  (2)  contemporaneous  action, 
326;  (3)  subsequent  action,  327. 

Tenses,  9;  how  classified,  9,  37; 
meaning,  9,  41,  etc.;  analysis  of, 
44;  classification  of,  299;  denoting 
incomplete,  complete,  or  indefinite 
action,  299;  primary  and  second- 
ary, 300;  endings,  260 ff.;  forma- 
tion of,  260  ff.  Syntax,  9f.,  299. 
306 ff.;  classification,  299;  present, 
299;  imperf.,  9f.,  299;  future,  9  f., 
299;  perfect,  9f.,  299;  pluperfect, 
9f.,  299;  future  perfect,  9f.,  299; 
sequence  of,  300 ff.;  of  infin.,  344. 

Tense-signs,  45  ff.,  74. 121, 145, 243, 268. 

Terminations,  46;  of  infl.,  46,  51  ff.; 
of  nouns,  51  ff.;  of  verbs,  40,  42 ff. 

terra  marique,  235,  236. 

That,  uses  of,  336;  306  ff. 

Third  con JUGATiON,verbs  of,  144  ff. ; 
formation  of,  144 ff.;  infl.,  144-155; 
verbs  in  -lo,  168. 

Third  Declension,  nouns  of,  77  ff . ; 
rules  of  gender,  47,  51,  57,  94,  95. 

Though,  see  Although. 

Threatening,  infin.  with,  345. 

Time  and  place,  construction  of,  167, 
182,  188,  234  ff. 

Time,  when,  167;  how  long,  182. 
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tOtus,  177. 

Towns,  names  of,  gender  of,  47; 
construction  with  or  without  prep- 
osition, 234  if. 

tr&ns,  prep.,  172;  comps.  of,  with 
ace,  374. 

Transitive  verbs,  7,  1 19. 

Translation  of  subjunctive,  241. 

tres,  infl.  of,  181. 

turris,  abl.  sing,  of,  92. 

-tuSy  noun-ending,  95. 

U,  sound  of,  27;  a  consonant,  24; 
interchanged  with  v,  24. 

tlbi,  in  temporal  clauses,  326:  tibi 
primum,  326. 

'ifbuSj  case-ending  in  4th  decl.,  141. 

'■udOf  noun-ending,  95. 

alius,  infl.  of,  177. 

anus,  infl.  of,  181;  in  pi.,  181;  with 
pi.  nouns  of  a  sing,  meaning,  181. 

anus  qui,  with  subj.,  356. 

anusquisque,  207. 

-uruSf  future  participle,  220;  in  in- 
direct discourse,  346. 

asus,  need,  with  abl.,  288. 

ut,  as  concess.,  322;  comparative, 
320;  as  final,  306;  of  result,  309; 
ut  n§,  306;  with  subst.  clauses, 
333,  334;  omission  after,  337. 

ut,  when,  325,  326;  ut  primum,  326. 

ater,  infl.  of,  177. 

aterque,  infl.  of,  177. 

ati,  atlnam,  with  subj.  of  wish, 
248;  uti,  comparative  particle,  320. 

ator,  etc.,  with  abl.,  287;  as  transi- 
tive, 228. 

utrum,  339;  utrum  . . .  an,  338. 

ut  si,  320,  321. 

V,  sound  of,  28;  originally  not  dis- 
tinguished from  u,  28;  interchange- 
able with  u,  24;  syncopated  in 
perf.,  72,  161. 

Value,  gen.  of,  283. 

vel,  175. 

vSlut,  320,  321. 

vSlut  si,  320,  321. 

Verb-stem,  40. 


Verb,  as  complete  sentence,  43. 

Verbs,  defined,  6;  modification,  6, 
36,  38;  formation,  39  ff.;  regular, 
7;  deponent,  253  f.;  semi-deponent, 
255;  irregular,  7,  273;  defective, 
285;  impersonal,  291;  rule  of  agree- 
ment, 54.    Syntax  of,  54  ff. 

Verbs  of  perceiving,  declaring,  etc., 
217,  334,  »18. 

Verbal  endings,  42,  44  ff.,  130. 

Verbals  in  -ax,  115;  in  -bilis,  115. 

v§r6,  in  answers,  340. 

vescor,  with  abl.,  253. 

vespfiri,  60,  see  Vocab. 

v§to,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  334. 

vStus,  infl.  of,  109;  compar.,  116. 

-vi,  in  perf.,  71, 134.  The  i  is  part  of 
the  stem,  71. 

vis,  infl.  of,  96. 

Vocative,  48,  58  ff.,  182;  case,  15; 
like  nom.,  59,  62,  77;  except  in  2d 
decl.,  .57,  77 ;  in  -i  of  nouns  in  -m/s, 
58.    Syntax,  75. 

Voice,  8,  119,  137;  act.  and  pass., 
8, 119;  formula  for  converting  act. 
to  pass.,  136. 

v61o,  infl.  of,  273. 

Vowels,  24;  quality  of,  24;  open, 
close,  medial,  24;  vowel  stems,  78, 
161;  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
stem  dropped,  139;  vowel  of  the 
stem  lengthened,  161;  characteris- 
tic vowel  changed,  130,  133,  135, 
138,  144,  145,  147, 151, 154, 158, 160, 
163,  179;  characteristic  vowel  of 
stem  shortened,  72. 

W,  not  in  Latin  alphabet,  23;  =  v,  24. 
Want,  verbs  of,  288. 
Way  by  which,  abl.,  237. 
Wish,  expression  of,  248. 
Winds,  gend.  of  names  of,  47. 
Wishing,  constr.  with  verbs,  334. 

X,  sound  of,  28;  lengthens  preceding 
syllable,  32. 

Y,  sound  of,  27. 

Year,  how  expressed,  182,  222. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


a active. 

abl ablative. 

ace accusative. 

adj adjective. 

adv adverb. 

conj conjunction. 

comp compareUive. 

dat dative. 

def defective. 

dep deponent. 

dim diminutive. 

p feminine. 

gen genitive. 

imperat imperative. 

impers impersonal. 


indcci indeclinable. 

inch incAofiUtre. 

intr tn<ron»t<itv. 

inteij interjection. 

irr irregular. 

M masculine. 

N neuter. 

nuin numeral. 

part participle. 

perf perfect. 

pi plural. 

p.p perfect  part. 

prep preposition. 

pron pronoun. 

tr transitive. 


The  quantity  of  vowels  that  are  long  or  short  by  position,  of  diphthongs,  and  of 
short  final  syllables,  is  not  given. 

The  references  in  the  Vocabulary  are  to  the  sections  of  this  book. 


a,  &b,  prep,  with  abl.  (a  only  be- 
fore consonants ;  ab  before 
vowels  and  consonants),  fi-oniy 
by;  ab  8ini8tr&  parte,  on  the 
left  side. 

ab-do,  -dSre,  -didi,  -ditum,  to 
put  away,  hide,  conceal, 

ab-dHco,  -dlllc^re,  -dfi^,  -due- 
turn,  to  lead  from,  withdraio, 

ab-eo,  -ire,  -IvI,  or  il,  -itum  (298. 
Obs.  3),  to  go  away,  depart. 

ab-icio  (pronounced  ab-jicio), 
-icSre,  -j6cl,  -jectum  (ab; 
j&cio),  to  throw  away,  abandon. 

abs-Sns,  -entis,  part,  (ab-sum), 
absent. 

ab-Bolvo,  -BolvSre,  -solvl,  -sdlti- 
tum,  to  unbind,  acquit. 


abs-que,  prep,  with  abl.,  without, 
but  for,  except. 

abs-tineo,  -tinSre,  -tinul,  -ten- 
turn  (tSneo),  to  hold  (one's 
self)  off,  abstain,  refrain, 
spare. 

ab-aum,  -esse,  -ful,  irr.,  to  be 
absent,  to  be  wanting. 

&c,  see  at-que. 

Acca  Lftrentia,  -ae,  f.,  the  wife 
of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  who 
reared  Romulus  and  Remus. 

ac-oSdo,  -cSdSre,  -cessi,  -ces- 
Bum  (ad ;  cSdo),  to  go  towards, 
approach. 

ac-oido,  -cidSre,  -cidl,  no  p.p. 
(ad ;  c&do),  to  fall  upon,  hap- 
pen, (w.  dat.  pers.)  befall. 
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ac-cido,  -cld^re,  -cidi,  -cisum 
(ad;  caedo),  to  cut  into. 

ac-clpio,  -cipSre,  -cSpt  -ceptum 
(ad ;  c&pio),  to  take,  accept. 

ac-citrro,  -currgre,  -cttcurri  and 
-curri,  no  p.p.,  to  run  to. 

ac-cfiao,  -Sre,  -Svi,  -&tum  (ad; 
causa),  to  accuse,  blame. 

&cer,  -cris,  -ere,  adj.,  sharp,  keen, 
eager,  active. 

&ci§s,  -ei,  F.,  an  edge;  a  line  of 
battle,  fierceness. 

&crlter,  adv.  (Seer),  sharply, 
keenly,  fiercely. 

&CU8,  -us,  F.  (acuo),  (a  thing 
sharpened),  a  needle,  pin. 

&d,  prep,  with  ace,  to,  towards, 
near  to,  at,  besides. 

&d-&nio,  -&re,  -Slvi,  -SLtum,  to  begin 
to  love. 

ad-do,  -dSre,  -dldt  -ditum,  to 
add,  join,  annex  to. 

ad-duco,  -€re,  -xi,  -ctum,  to  lead 
to,  bring  to  (of  persons). 

adf,  see  aff. 

&d-hlbeo,  -6re,  -ui,  -Itum  (ad; 
h&beo),  to  have  in;  to  sum- 
mon. 

ad-huc,  adv.  (ad;  hie),  to  this 
place,  thus  far,  besides,  as  yet. 

&d-lpiscor,  -ipisci,  -eptus  sum, 
dep.  (ad ;  ^piscor,  282),  to  ob- 
tain, win. 

ad-jiivo,  -jttvare,  -juvl,  -jutum, 
to  help,  assist. 

ad-ministro,  -Sire,  -&vl,  -Sltum,  to 
manage,  administer, 

admirSi-tiS,  -onis,  f.  (admiror), 
an  admiring,  admiration,  won- 
der, surprise. 

ad-miror,  -&ri,  -Situs  sum,  dep. 
(282),  to  admire,  wonder  at. 

ad-mitto,  -mittSre,  -misl,  -mis- 
sum,  to  let  go,  allow  ;  admisso 
equQ.  at  full  gallop. 

ad-mdneo,  -Sre,  -ul,  -Itum,  to 
warn,  urge,  admonish. 

Sld51S-8CO,      -dlescSre,     -51SvI, 


-ultum,  inch.  (&d51eo),  to  grow 
up,  grow,  increase. 

Sld-5p^rio,  -ire,  -ui,  -turn,  to 
cover. 

&d-5rior,  -6riri,  -ortus  sum,  dep., 
to  rise  up  against;  to  attack, 
assault,  begin. 

&d-5ro,  -&re,  -Slvi,  -Sltum,  to  wor- 
ship, respect,  entreat,  beg. 

adp,  see  ads. 

ads,  see  ass. 

adspicio,  see  asplcio. 

SldtilSscens,  -entis,  part.  (&dii- 
lesco),  young ;  as  noun,  c,  a 
young  man,  a  young  woman 
(from  15  to  30,  and  sometimes 
to  40  and  later) . 

ad-sum,  ^desse,  affui  (or  adf  ui), 
to  be  near,  be  present,  assist. 

adven-tus,  -His,  m.  (advSnio),  a 
coming  to,  arrival. 

adverstrius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (adver- 

.  sus),  turned  towards,  fronting ; 
as  noun,  M.,  an  opponent,  enemy. 

ad  versus,  prep.  w.  ace,  opposite 
to,  against,  towards. 

adversus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (adver- 
to),  turned  towards^  opposite; 
as  noun,  opponent. 

ad-verto,  -6re,  -tl  sum,  to  turn 
to  or  towards,  to  direct;  mini- 
mum advertSre,  to  observe, 
attend  to;  ^minum  advertSre 
in  &llquem,  to  punish  one. 

aedSs,  -is,  f.,  a  temple;  pi.,  a 
house. 

aediflc-ium,  -ii,  n.  (aedifico),  a 
building. 

aed-i-fico,  -&re,  -Slvi,  -Sltum 
(aedes ;  fSlcio),  to  build. 

Aedui,  -6rum,  m.,  a  tribe  in  Gaul 
between  the  Liger  (modern 
Loire)  and  the  Arar  (Sadne). 

Aeduus,  -a,  -um,  an  JSduan. 

aeger,  -gra,  -grum,  adj.,  sick, 
disabled. 

aegrS,  adv.  (aeger),  feeble;  with 
difficulty,  scarcely. 
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aegrotus,    a,  -um,  adj.  (aeger), 

sick,  ill. 
aSr,    -^ris,    m.    (ace.    aera    and 

a6rem),  the  air,  cloud,  mist. 
aes,    aeris,    n.,    copper,    money, 

wages;  aes  kliSnuxn,  another* s 

money,  i.e.  a  debt. 
aes-tftB,  -Sltis,  f.,  summer. 
aes-tlmo,  -&re,  -&vl,  -&tum  (aes), 

to  estimate,  value  (304). 
aetSs,  -fttis,    f.    (aevum),    age 

(of  old  or  young). 
af-f6ro,  -ferre,  -attilll,  -all&tum 

(ad ;  ffiro),  to  bring. 
af-flcio,  -6re,  -f 6ci,  -f ectum  (ad ; 

f&cio),  to  treat,  affect,  visit  (with 

punishment,  etc.). 
af-flnis,    -e,    adj.    (ad;    finis), 

bordering    upon,     adjacent    to, 

kindred. 
affin-it9s,  -Sltis,  f.  (af finis),  rela- 
tionship by  marriage,   relation- 
ship, nearness. 
&-f5re,  fut.  inf.  of  absum,  to  be 
_  away,  absent. 
Africa,  -ae,  f.,  Africa,  especially 

the  country  near  Carthage. 
Sger,  -gri,  m.,  a  field,  territory. 
agger,  -^ris,  m.,  a  heap,  mound, 

embankment. 
ag-grSdior,  -grSdl,  -gressus  sum. 

dep.  (ad;   grSdior),  to  go  to, 

approach,  attack. 
ag-men,    -Inis,    k.    (^o),    that 

which  is  led,  i.e.  army  (on  the 

march). 
a-gnosco,  -noscSre,  -novl,  -ni- 

tum  (ad;   gnosco  =  nosco), 

to  recognize,  own,  acknowledge. 
agnus,  -i,  m.,  a  lamb. 
ago,  -6re,  6gi,  actum,  to  drive; 

to  do;  Sgfire  cum,  to  treat  with; 

^6re  d6,  talk  over. 
agr-trius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (&ger),  of 

fields  OT  public  lands. 
agr-i-c51a,  -ae,  m.  (Sger ;  c61o),  a 

cultivator  of  the  land,  a  farmer. 
Sic,  def.  (305.  2),  to  speak,  say. 


^acr-ltfts,  -Sltis,  f.  (Xlicer),  live- 
liness, eagerness,  alacrity. 

Alba,  -ae,  r.,  Alba  (Longa),  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  built  by 
AscSnius,  son  of  iEneas. 

Alb-2Lnus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (Alba), 
of  or  belonging  to  Alba;  Alban. 

albus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  white,  fair. 

Alexander,  -dri,  m.  (^Defender  of 
men),  son  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pia,  surnamed  "the  Great," 
the  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire  (b.c.  356-323). 

^i-Snus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (&lius), 
belonging  to  another  person  or 
thing ;  foreign,  hostile;  aes  ftliS- 
num,  debt. 

^iquamdifl,  adv.  (^iquis;  dill), 
awhile,  for  some  time. 

^iqu-and5,  adv.  (^liquis),  (of 
time  past,  future,  or  present), 
at  some  time,  at  last. 

Ui-quantus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (^ius; 
quantus),  so7ne,  considerable. 

^1-quis  (^Iqui),  -qua,  -quid  or 
-quod  (alius;  quis),  pron. 
indef.  (247),  some  one,  some, 
any ;  liquid,  something. 

^i-quot,  indef.  num.  adj.,  indecl. 
(alius;  quot),  some,  a  few. 

alius,  -a,  -ud,  adj.,  another,  other 
(209) ;  alius  . . .  alius,  one  .  .  . 
another. 

A115br5gSs,  -um,  m.,  a  Gallic 
people,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Rhodanus 
(Rhone),  south  by  the  Isara 
(Isfere),  and  extending  east- 
ward to  the  Alps. 

aio,  -6re,  -ui,  altum,  to  nourish, 
support,  feed. 

AlpSs,  -ium,  F.,  the  Alps;  the 
high  mountain  range  between 
Italia,  Gallia,  and  Helvetia. 

alter,  -tSra,  -tSrum,  adj.  (209), 
one  of  two,  other,  second  ;  alter 
. .  .  alter,  one  .  .  .  the  other. 
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altitddo,  -dinis,  f.,  height,  depth. 
altuB,  -a,  -um,  part.  (&lo),  high, 

deep. 
alveus,  4,  m.  (alvus),  a  channel, 

trough,  skiff. 
AmbarrI,  -drum,  m.  pi.,  a  people 

of  Gaul. 
amb-iQ,   -Ire,   -ivl  or  -il,  -Itum 

(eo),  to  go  about,  canvass. 
ambi-tiQ,  -onis,  f.  (ambio),   a 

canvassing,  ambition. 
ambo,  -ae,  -o,  num.  adj.,  both. 
ambtilo,    -&re,    -Slvl,    -&tum,    to 

walk. 
&mlc-ltia,-ae,  f.  (amIcu8),/n€nJ- 

ship. 
&in-IcuB,  -a,    -um,   adj.    (&mo), 

loving,  friendly,  kind. 
&m-IcuB,  -1,  M.,  a  friend. 
&-mitto,   -mittSre,   -misl,    -mis- 
sum,  to  let  go,  lose,  destroy. 
amnis,  -is,  m.,  a  river  (large,  deep 

strea'n). 
&mo,  -Sre,  -Svl,  -&tum,  to  love. 
&mor,  -dris,  m.  (&mo),  love. 
am-plector,  -plecti,-plezus  sum, 

dep.,  to  wind  around,  embrace. 
amplius,   comp.    adv.    (amplS)^ 

more,  longer,  further. 
ampluB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  great,  ample, 
^  spacious,  grand,  large. 
Amilllius,  -il,  m.,  a  king  of  Alba, 

brother  of  Numitor,  and  great- 
uncle  of  Romulus. 
&n,    disjunctive    inter,    particle 

(345),  whether,  or. 
an-ceps,  -cipitis,  adj.  (an;  c&put), 

two-headed,  doubtful,  critical. 
angust-iae,  -&rum,  f.  (angustus), 

narrowness,  a  narrow  pass,  defile. 
anguB-tus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ango), 

narrow,  scanty. 
&n-lma,  -ae,  f.,  air,  breath,  life. 
Snlm-adverto,    -t6re,  -tl,  -sum 

(Animus;  adverto), ^o  turn  the 

mind  to,  to  attend  to ;  ^nimad- 

vert^re  in  aliquem,  to  punish 


&nim-al,   -&lis,   k.    (&nlma),   an 

animal  (including  man),  living 

creature* 
&n-Imus,  -I,  M.,  the  soul,  mind,  dis- 
position, temper,  thought. 
an-n5n,  conj.,  or  not  (345). 
annti-lus,  -I,  m.,  ring, 
annus,  -I,  m.,  a  year. 
anser,  -^ris,  m.,  goose. 
anteSl,  adv.,  before. 
ante-eo,  -ire,  -ivl  or  -il,  no  p.p., 

N.,  to  go  before,  precede,  excel. 
ant8-p5no,  -^re,  -pdsu^  -pdsi- 

tum,  to  place  before,  prefer. 
ante  . . .  quam,  conj.,  before  that. 
ant-iquus,  -a,  -um.,  adj.  (ante), 

former,  ancient,  old. 
Antdnius,  -ii,  m.,  Marcus  Antoni- 

us,  the  distinguished  triumvir, 

conquered   by  Octavianus,   at 

Actium,  B.C.  31. 
anzius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ango),  tor- 
mented, anxious,  troubled. 
SpSrio,  -Ire,  -ui,  -tum,  to  open, 

unclose,  show,  reveal. 
&per-tus,  -a,  -um,  part.  (Spgrio), 
^  open. 
Apoll5nia,  -ae,   F.,   a  town   of 

Macedonia. 
Apollonius,  -ii,   m.,  Apollonius, 

a    celebrated    rhetorician    of 

Rhodes. 
ap-p&reo,  -Sre,  -ui,  -Itum  (ad; 

pS.reo),  to  appear,  be  visible. 
ap-pello,  -Sre,  -Slvl,  -Sltum  (ad; 

pello),  to  address,  call,  name. 
ap-pSto,  -pStSre,  -pfttlvl  or  p6til, 

-pStitum,  to  seek  for. 
ap-pr8hendo,    -€re,    -dl.    -sum 

(ad;  prShendo),  to  seize,  take 

hold  of. 
ap-pr5pinquo,  -are,  -ftvi,  -Sltum 

(ad;      prdpinquo),      to     ap- 
^  proach. 
Aprllis, -is,  m.  (Spgrio),  April; 

the  month  in  which  the  earth 

OPENS   itself    to  fertility;    as 

adj.,  of  April, 
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&pad,  prep,  with  ace,  withy  near 

to,  in  the  presence  of;  &pud  m6, 

at  my  house, 
Squa,  -ae,  f.,  water. 
^quila,  -ae,   f.,    the   eagle;    the 

standard  of  the  Roman  legion. 
&qull-i-f  er,  -Sri,  m.  (&qaila ;  f  6ro), 
^  an  eagle-bearer,  standard-bearer, 
AquItSn-uB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  Aqui- 
^  tanian, 
Arar,  -Sris,  m.,  a  tributary  of  the 

Rhod&nus  in   Gaul  (now  the 

Sadne). 
ara-trum,  -I,  n.,  a  plough. 
arbltrium,  -il,  n.  (arbiter),  a  de- 
cision, judgment ;  power,  will. 
arbitror,  -&rl,  -Situs  sum,  dep. 

(arbiter),  to  hear,  judge,  think. 
arc-eo,  -6re,  -uI,  no  p.p.,  to  inclose, 

keep  off,  prevent. 
ar-cesso,  -Ire,  -sivl,  -sltum  (ad ; 

cSdo)  (to  cause  to  come),  to 

summon,  call,  invite, 
areas,  -us,  m.,  a  bote,  rainbow. 
arguo,  -€re,  -ui,  -Cltum,  to  make 

clear,  accuse. 
SLr-idus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ftreo),  drij; 

N.,  as  noun,  dry  land. 
AriovistuB,  -I,  m.,  a  king  of  the 

Germans. 
arma,  -orum,  n.,  arms,  defensive 

weapons. 
armo,  -Are,  -&vl,  -&tum  (arma), 

to  furnish  with  weapons,  to  arm, 

equip, 
aro,  -are,  -Svl,  -atum,  to  plough. 
ar-ripio,   -6re,    -ripui,   -reptum 

(ad ;  r&pio),  to  snatch,  seize. 
arr5ga-ns,  -ntis,  part.  (arr6go), 

assuming,  haughty,  proud. 
arrdgan-ter,  adv.  (arrdgSUis),  as- 

sumingly,  haughtily,  proudly. 
arrogantia    (arrdgo),    -ae,     f., 

arrogance,  haughtiness. 
ars,  artis,  f.,  skill,  ability,  clever- 
ness, invention. 
ArvernI,  -drum,  m.,  a  people  of 

Gaul,  in  the  present  Auvergne. 


ar-vum,  -I,  x.  (Sro),  cultivated 
land,  afield. 

arz,  arcis,  f.  (for  arc-s  from 
arceo),  a  castle,  citadel,  tower, 

a-scendo,  -scendSre,  -scendl, 
-Bcensum  (ad;  scando),  to 
ascend,  mount  up,  climb. 

Asia,  -ae,  f.,  Asia,  generally  Asia 
Minor. 

asinus,  -I,  M.,  an  ass. 

asper,  -^ra,  -Srum,  adj.,  rough, 
harsh,  violent. 

a-spicio,  -^re,  -e^  -ectum  (ad ; 
spScio),  to  look  at,  to  behold,  see, 

as-sideo,  -Sre,  -Sdi,  -essum.  (ad ; 
sSdeo),  to  sit  near;  to  besiege, 

as-surgo,  -gSre,  -rSxI,  -rectum 
(ad ;  surgo),  to  rise  up,  stand 
up. 

at,  conj.,  but,  yet. 

AthSnae,  -arum,  f.,  Athens,  the 
chief  city  of  Attica. 

at-que  or  ac,  conj.  [in  the  best 
writers  ac  is  used  only  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant], and  also,  and  besides, 
and;  simul  atque,  as  soon  as; 
minus  ac,  less  than. 

atrdx,  -dcis,  adj.,  savage,  fierce, 
cruel,  atrocious, 

Atticus,  a  Roman  name. 

at-tingo,  -Sre,  -tigl,  -tactum  (ad ; 
tango),  to  touch  upon;  border 
upon, 

auctQr-itas,  -atis,  f.  (auctor), 
authority,  power,  influence. 

audac-ia,  -ae,  f.  (audaz),  cour- 
age, daring. 

audac-iter,  and  audac-ter,  adv. 
(audax),  boldly,  courageously, 
daringly, 

aud-ax,  -acis,  adj.  (audeo),  dar- 
ing, bold,  courageous,  violent. 

aud-eo,  -Sre,  ausus  sum,  semi- 
dep.  (243),  to  dare,  venture. 

audi-Sns,  -entis,  part,  (audio), 
obedient  to;  as  noun,  m.  or  f., 
a  hearer. 
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aud-io,  -ire,  -IvI  or  -ii,  -Itum,  to 

hear,  listen, 

au-f Sro,  -f  erre,  abstiili,  abl&ttun, 
irr.  (ab ;  ffiro),  to  carry  away, 
remove  (295.  Obs.  2). 

au-fiigio,  -Sre,  -ffLgi,  -ftigltum 
(ab ;  fiigio),  to  flee  away. 

augeo,  -Sre,  -au^  -auctum,  to 
increase,  enlarge, 

augiir-ium,  -il,  n.,  predictions 
founded  (in  part)  on  the  ob- 
servation of  birds;  divination, 
prophecy,  soothsaying. 

aur-euB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (aurum), 
golden. 

auBpio-ium,  -il,  n.  (auspez),  an 
omen  (taken  from  the  watching 
of  birds),  an  auspice ;  ausplcia 
habere,  to  hold  or  take  the  aus- 
pices. 

aut,  conj.  (205.  2),  or;  aut  .  .  . 
aut,  either  .  .  ,  or. 

autem,  conj.  (205.  3),  but,  hoto- 
ever,  besides. 

auzilium,  -ii,  n.  (augeo),  help, 
aid,  assistance;  auzllia, -Qrum, 
auxiliary  troops. 

a-verto,  -6re,  -tl,  -sum,  turn  away 
from,  avert,  withdraw. 

&vld-it9s,  -fttis,  F.,  eagerness. 

av-iduB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (Svieo), 
eager,  covetous. 

&vi8,  -is,  F.,  a  bird. 

&VU8,  -i,  M.,  a  grandfather. 


B. 

balneum,  -i,  n.  (pi.  mostly  balne- 
ae,  -ftrum,  ¥.),  a  bath. 

BaltlcuB,  -a,  -um,  Baltic. 

barbSniB,  -a,  -um,  zd].,  foreign, 
strange,  barbarian ;  barb&rl, 
-drum,  M.,  foreigners,  barbari- 
ans :  a  name  applied  first  by  the 
Greeks  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans  to  people  of  other  na- 
tions. 


be-AtuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (beo),  hap- 
py, prosperous,  fortunate. 

Belgae,  -SLrum,  M.,the  Belgians,  a 
warlike  people  dwelling  in  the 
north  of  Gaul. 

b-ellum,  -I,  N.  (old  form  du- 
ellum)  (duo)  (a  contest  be- 
tween two  parties),  war. 

bSne,  adv.,  well,  finely,  prosper- 
ously ;  bSne  pfLgnftre,  to  fight 
successfully, 

bSn6-f  actor,  -5riB,  m.  (bSne ;  Vk- 
cio),  a  benefactor, 

bSnS-flcium,  -ii,  n.  (bSne;  fS- 
cio),  well-doing,  favor,  benefit. 

bibo,bibgre,bibi,  no  p.p.,  torfr^rJ^•. 

Bibracte,  -is,  n.,  Bibracte,  the 
chief  town  of  the  ^Edui. 

Bibraz,  -actiB,  n.,  Bibrax,  a  town 
of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Remi. 

Bibtilus,  -i,  m.,  Marcus  Calpur- 
nius,  consul  B.C.  59,  colleague 
of  Caesar. 

bi-duum,  -tli,  N.  (bis;  dite),  a 
space  of  two  days, 

bi-ni,  -ae,  -a,  numeral  distributive 
adj.  (bis),  two  each,  two  by  two. 

bi-partit5,  adv.  (bis;  pars),  in 
two  parts,  two  divisions, 

bis,  num.  adv.,  twice, 

Boii,  -drum,  m.,  the  Boii,  a  people 
of  GauU 

b5n-lt9s,  -atdB,  f.  (bdnus),  good- 
ness, virtue,  worth. 

bdnuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  good  (149. 
4) ;  as  noun,  b5num,  -I,  x., 
good  ;  n.  pi .  as  noun,  b5ni  (cf .  3. 
4),  good  men;  bdnei,  -drum, 
goods,  property. 

b6s,  b5vis,  com.  gen.  (3.21),  an 
ox,  a  cow. 

br^chium,  -ii,  n.  (brace-),  an  arm, 

brSvis,  -e,  adj.,  short,  small,  brief. 

Brltamiia,  -ae,  f.,  Britain. 

Brltanni,  -5nim,  m.,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  Britons, 

BritannicuB,  -a,  -um,  British, 
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Brundisium,  -ii,  n.,  Brundisium, 
an  ancient  town  of  Calabria, 
in  S.  E.  Italy,  nearest  seaport 
to  Greece. 

BrQtus,  -I,  M.,  Lucius  Junius,  a 
founder  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, B.C.  509. 

BrQtus,  -I,  M.,  Marcus,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  a  conspirator  against 
Caesar;  Dectmus,  a  fellow-con- 
spirator with  the  preceding. 

C. 

C,  an  abbreviation  denoting  Q-ai- 
us  (Csqub)  ;  as  a  numeral,  c 
=  centum,  hundred. 

c&do,  c^dSre,  cScidI,  cSLaum,  to 
/all,  happen,  perish,  • 

caed-Ss,  -is,  f.  (caedo),  slaugh- 
ter, bloodshed,  havoc, 

caedo,  -Sre,  cScIdi,  caesum  (c&- 
do),  (to  cause  to  fall),  to  cut 
down,  kill,  strike. 

caelum,  -i,  n.,  sky,  heaven. 

Caesar,  -IkriB,  m.,  Gaius  Julius, 
miu*dered  by  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  B.C.  44. 

c^&m-ltSls,  -&tis,  F.,  disaster,  ca- 
lamity. 

calcar,  -aris,  n.,  spur. 

calv-itium,  -il,  n.  (calvus),  bald- 
ness. 

calvuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  bald. 

campus,  -I,  M.,  a  plain,  field,  level 
surface;  Campus  Martius,  a 
grassy  plain  in  Rome,  along 
the  Tiber,  dedicated  to  Mars, 
where  elections  were  held,  ex- 
ercise and  recreation  taken. 

c&nis,  -i^,  com.  gen.,  a  dog ;  gen. 
pi.  c^um  (109.  N.  1). 

cSjig,  cSngre,  c6clnl,  no  p.p.,  to 
sing,  foretell^  predict. 

canto,  -are,  -Svi,  -Sltum  (c^no), 
intens.,  sing. 

cSpel-la, -ae,  f.  dim.  (c^per),  a 
she-goat. 


c^pio,  c^pSre,  cSpI,  captum,  to 

take,  seize  (147). 

cap-tivus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (c^pio), 
taken  prisoner,  captive  ;  as  noun, 
captivus,  -I,  M.,  a  prisoner. 

caput,  -itis,  N.,  the  head. 

career,  -^ris,  m.,  a  dungeon,  pris- 
on. 

cSreo,  -6re,  -ui,  -itum,  to  be  with- 
out, free  from. 

carmen,  -inis,  n.,  a  poem,  song ; 
an  oracle. 

carrus,  -I,  m.,  a  two-wheeled  cart ; 
cart,  wagon. 

Carthago  (Kar),  -inis,  f.,  Car- 
thage, a  city  of  N.  Africa. 

carus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  dear,  pre- 
cious. 

casa,  -ae,  y.,  a  hut,  cottage,  cabin. 

Casca,  -ae,  m.,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators against  Caesar. 

Cassi-anus,  belonging  to  Cassius. 

CassiuB,  -il,  m.,  Cassius,  a  proper 
name ;  the  chief  conspirator 
against  Caesar. 

castel-lum,  -i,  n.  dim.  (castrum), 
a  castle,  fort. 

Casticus,  -I,  M.,  Casticus,  a  Se- 
quanian. 

castra,  -drum,  n.  pi.,  a  camp. 

castrum,  -I,  n.,  a  castle,  fortress. 

ca-suB,  -fls,  M.  (cado),  a  falling 
down;  fall,  chance,  calamity. 

catSna,  -ae,  ¥.,  a  chain,  a  fetter. 

Catilina,  -ae,  M.,  Lucius  Sergius 
Catilina;  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted an  insurrection  against 
his  country. 

Cat5,  -onis,  M.,  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato  (B.C.  93--45),  the  younger, 
who  committed  suicide  alter 
the  battle  of  Thapsus. 

cattllus,  -i,  M.  dim.,  a  young  dog ; 
whelp,  puppy. 

causa  (caussa),  -ae,  f.,  a  cause, 
reason ;  causa,  for  the  sake  of. 

cSdo,  cSd^re,  cessi,  cessum,  to 
go,  yield,  retreat. 
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cSlSber,  -bris,  -bre,  adj.,  /rc- 
quented,  celebrated. 

oSler,  -Sris,  -€re,  adj.,  swift,  fleet, 

cSlSr-it9s,  -atis,  f.  (c61er),  swift- 
ness, quickness,  speed. 

cSlSr-iter,  adv.  (cgier),  swiftly, 
quickly,  speedily. 

cSlo,  -are,  -Svi,  -atum  (185),  to 
hide,  conceal. 

Celtae,  -arum,  u.,ihe  Celts  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  (4aul. 

censeo,  -6re,  -ul,  -um,  to  reckon, 
estimate;  (of  proceedings  in 
Senate),  vote,  to  give  one's  opin- 
ion, 

centum,  adj.,  indecl.,  a  hundred. 

centiiria,  -ae,  f.  (centum),  a 
division  of  one  hundred  ;  a  cen- 
tury, company. 

centtirid,  -onis,  m.  (centum),  the 
commander  of  a  century  ;  a  cen- 
turion. 

certa-men,  -inis,  n.  (certo),  a 
contest,  battle. 

certidrem  (acc.)fac8re,  to  inform. 

cert6,  adv.  (certus),  certainly. 

certo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  fight, 
contend. 

certu8,-a,  -um,  adj.  (cerno),rfe<er- 
mined,  fixed,  certain;  resolved. 

oesBO,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  intens. 
(cSdo),  to  delay,  cease,  linger. 

(cSt^rua),  -a,  -um,  adj.  (nomina- 
tive singular  m.  not  found), 
the  other,  the  rest, 

oeu,  conj.,  as,  as  if 

cibaria,  -drum,  n.  (olhUB)^  food, 
provisions,  fodder, 

CIcSr6,  -5iiiB,  m.,  Marcus  TuU 
lius  Cicero,  the  greatest  of  Ro- 
man orators  and  writers  (b.c. 
106-43). 

CimbrI,  -5rum,  m.,  a  people  of 
Northern  Germany. 

cingo,  cingSre,  cinzl,  cinctum, 
to  gird,  surround,  besiege. 

circa,  adv.  and  prep,  with  the 
ace,  around,  about. 


circiter,  adv.  and  prep,  with  the 

ace,  round  about,  near, 
circul-tuB,  -Us,  M.  (circumeo), 

a  going  around  in  a  circle;  a 

circuit,  compass. 
circum,  adv.  and  prep,  with  ace, 

around,  about,  near. 
circum-do,  -dare,  -dSdl,  -datum, 

to  put  around,  surround  with, 

encompass;    circumdare   mfl- 

rum  urbl  or  urbem  mfir6,  to 

put  a  wall  round  the  city,  or  to 

surround  the  city  with  a  wall. 
circum-fundo,    -fundSre,  -fddl, 

-ffiaum,   pour   around,  (pass.) 

rush  in  on  all  sides. 
circum-Bto,  -stare,  -stSti,  no  p.p., 

to  stand  around;  to  surround, 

bes9t,  besiege. 
circum-venio,  -ire,  -vCni,  -ven- 

tum,  to  come  around,  encompass, 

invest. 
cis,  prep,  with  ace,  on  this  side. 
citSrior,  -us,   adj.    (150.   1),   on 

this  side,  hither  ;  Gallia  cltSri- 

or,  hither  Gaul,  i.e.,  this  side  of 

the  Alps. 
cito,  adv.,  quickly,  speedily,  soon 

(comp.   citius,    sup.    citissi- 

mS). 
citra,  prep,  with  abl.  and  adv., 

on  this  side;  before,  within. 
civ-ilis,  -e,  adj.  (civis),  belonging 

to  citizens,  civil,  courteous. 
civis,  -is,  com.  gen.,  a  citizen. 
civ-itas,  -atis,  F.  (civis)  citizen- 
ship ;  a  city,  state  ;  freedom  of 

the  city. 
ciadSs,  -is,  F.,  disaster,  slaughter. 
clam,  adv.,  secretly;  prep,  with 

abl.,  without  the  knowledge  of. 
ciamo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  cry 

out,  call,  proclaim. 
ciarus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  clear,  bright, 

illustrious. 
classis,  -is,  f.,  a  fleet, 
Claude,  -Sre,  -si,  -sum,  to  shut, 

close,  surround,  finish. 
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ol6inen-ter,  adv.  (ciemens),  tnild- 
Zy,  gently,  calmly. 

oliSns,  -entis,  com.  gen.  (clueo), 
a  client,  retainer  (one  attached 
to  a  patron,  and  protected  by 
him). 

coelum,  see  caelum. 

c5-dmo,  -SmSre,  -SmI,  -emptum 
(con;  hiSLO),  to  purchase  to- 
gether, to  buy  up. 

coepi,  coeplBse,  def.  (305. 1),  to 
begin,  undertake. 

co-erceo,  -Sre,  -ul,  -itum  (con ; 
arceo),  to  enclose  wholly;  re- 
strain. 

c5-gito,  -&re,  -&vl,  4ltum  (con ; 
&glto),  to  think,  meditate. 

o5-gn5men,  -Inis,  n.  (con ;  gn5- 
men  =  nQmen),  a  surname ;  as 
Marcus  (praenomen)  Tullius 
(nQmen)  Cicero  (cQgn6men). 

cQ-gnosco,  -gnoscdre,  -gnQvI, 
-gnitum,  (con ;  gnosco  =  nos- 
co),  to  find  out;  in  perfect 
tenses,  know. 

od-go,  c5gSre,  coSgi,  coactum 
(con;  &go),  to  drive  together, 
collect,  force,  compel. 

cdhors,  -hortis,  f.,  a  cohort  (a 
company  of  600  .soldiers). 

o5-hortor,  -ftrl,  -Situs  sum,  dep. 
(con;  hortor),  to  exhort,  ad- 
monish. 

col-lSga,  see  con-lSga. 

col-ligo,  see  con-ligo. 

ooUis,  -is,  M.,  high  ground,  a  hill. 

ooM5oo,  see  con-15co. 

coU5qu-ium,  see  oon45quium. 

ool-16quor,  see  oon-15quor. 

o51o,  cdlSre,  cdlul,  oultum,  to 
till,  cultivate,  cherish  ;  to  dwell. 

o5me3,  -itds,  com.  gen.  (con ;  eo), 
a  companion,  associate. 

cdmitor,  4U:I,  4ltuB  sum,  dep. 
(cdmes),  to  accompany,  follow, 
attend. 

oomme&-tu8,  -{Is,  m.  (commeo), 
provisions,  supplies. 


com-mSm5ro,  -ftre,  -&vl,  -&tum 

(con;    mSmdro),    to    call    to 

mind,  mention. 
com-mitto,  -mittSre,  -misl,  -mis- 
sum  (con ;  mitto),  to  connect, 

join,  commit. 
comm5de,   adv.   (oommddus), 

duly,  properly,  well. 
com-mddus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (con; 

Tnbd\XA),fit,  serviceable. 
comm'5n&-f&oio,    -f&cSre,   -fScI, 

-faotiun,  to  remind. 
com-m5veo,    -mdvSre,    -m6vl, 

-mQtum    (con;    m5veo),    to 

move  violently,  shake;  bellum 

commovGre,  to  stir  up  war. 
com-mtLnis,  -e,  adj.  (con;  m1!l- 

nus),  common,  general. 
com-mlllto,    -ftre,    -ftvl,    -fttum 

(con ;  mlllto),  to  exchange,  alter. 
com-pSro,     -ftre,    -ftvl,     -fttum 

(con;   p&ro),   to  put  together, 

prepare,  collect,  compare. 
com-pello,  -pell^re,  -ptUI,  -pul- 

sum,  to  drive  together,  force. 
com-pleo,  -pl6re,  -pl6vl,  -plStum 

(con;  pleo),  to  fill  full, 
complQrft-tiQ,  -dnis,  f.  (compl6- 

ro),  a  loud  weeping,  lamentation, 
com-pltlrSs,  -a  or  -ia,  adj.,  sev^ 

eral  together,  very  many, 
com-p6no,  -pQnSre,  -pQsuI,  -p5- 

situm   (con;    p5no),   to  put 

together  or  in  order,  to  settle. 
com-porto,    -Are,    -ftvl,    -fttum 

(con ;  porto),  to  bring  together, 

collect. 
com-prShendo,  -Sre,  -dl,  -sum 

(con ;  prehendo),  to  catch  hold 

of,  seize ;  to  perceive. 
con-cSdo,  -cSd^re,  -cessi,  -ces- 

sum,  to  grant,  yield. 
con-cldo,  -cIdSre,  -cidl,  -cisum 

(con ;  caedo),  to  cut  to  pieces, 

destroy,  kill. 
concUio,  -ftre,  -ftvi;  -fttum  (con- 
cilium), to  call  together,  make 

Jriendly,  reconcile  * 
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oon-cUium,  -ii,  n.  (con ;  c&lo,  to 
call)^  a  ineeting,  assembly,  council. 

con-cltxno,  -are,  -avi,  -S.tuin,  to 
cry  out,  to  shout. 

con-ctipi-sco,  -ctipisc6re,  -cttpi- 
VI  or  -ctlpii,  -cttpitum,  inch, 
(con ;  ctlpio),  to  be  very  de- 
sirous of,  strive  after. 

oon-curro,  -cCirrSre,  -curri  or 
-cticurri,  -cursum,  to  run  to- 
gether, assemble,  fght. 

concitr-sus,  -us.m.  (concurro), 
a  concourse,  asseiMy,  attack. 

con-demno,  -&re,  -3.vi,  -Stum 
(con  ;  damno),  to  condemn. 

con-dic-io, -6nis,  f.,  terms,  condi- 
tion. 

conditio,  see  condicio. 

con-do,  -dSre,  -dldi,  -ditum^  to 
place  together ;  to  found,  hide. 

con-duco,  -ducgre,  -duxi,  -duc- 
tum,  to  lead  together,  collect ;  to 
hire. 

confSro,  conferre,  contiili,  col- 
l&tum,  to  bring  together,  collect. 

cdnfertus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (con- 
fercio,  to  cram  together),  close, 
crowded,  crainmed. 

cdnfestim,  adv.  (c6nf€ro),  im- 
mediately, speedily. 

con-ficio,  -flcSre,  -f Sci, -f ectum 
(con;  fS.cio),  to  accomplish, 
Jinish. 

con-fido,    -fidSre,    -fIsuB   sum 

(248.  2,  Obs.  3),  to  trust  confi- 
dently, confide. 

con-firmo,  -5re,  -Svi,  -Stum,  to 
make  firm,  establish,  strengthen. 

oon-fiteor,  -fitSri,  -fessus  sum, 
dep.  (con ;  f&teor),  to  confess. 

cQn-fddio,  -fddSre,  -fodi,  -fos- 
sum,  to  dig ;  to  pierce  through, 
stab. 

c5n-fiigio,  -ftigSre,  -fugl,  no  p.p., 
to  fee  for  refuge. 

c5n-grSdior,  -grSdl,  -gressuB 
sum,  dep.  (con;  gr&dior),  to 
meet,  encounter,  contend,  fight. 


con-gruo,  -gru6re,-grui,  no  j).p., 
to  agree  with,  meet. 

c5n-lcio  (pronounced  con-ji- 
cio),  -icSre,  -jSci,  -jectum 
(con ;  j&cio),  to  throw  together, 
throw,  hurl;  in  ftigam  coni- 
cSre,  to  put  to  flight. 

con-jungo,  -g€re,  -xi,  -ctum,  to 
join  together,  connect,  unite. 

conjura-tio,  -onis,  p.,  a  swear- 
ing together,  conspiracy. 

conjurS-tus,  -i,  m.  (conjtlro),  a 
conspirator. 

con-juro,  -Sre,  -Svi,  -Sltum,  to 
swear  together,  conspire. 

conjux  (conjunx),  -tigis,  com. 
gen.  (conjungo),  a  wife,  hus- 
band, a  betrothed. 

con-lSga,  -ae,  m.  (con;  ISgo), 
associate,  colleague, 

con-ligo,  -S.re,  -S.vi,  -S.tum  (con ; 
ligo),  to  bind  together ;  restrain, 

con-ldco  (coll-),  -are,  -avi, 
-atum,  to  place  together;  to 
settle  in  a  place ;  to  give  a  too- 
man  in  marriage. 

con-ldquium,  -il,  n.,  a  talking  to- 
gether, conversation,  conference. 

con-16quor,  -i,  -cutus,  dep.,  con- 
verse,  have  a  conference  together. 

Conor,  -Sri,  -atus  Bum,  dep.,  to 
attempt,  endeavor,  try. 

c5n-sanguin-eu8,  -a,  -um,  a-dj. 
(con;  Banguis),  related  by 
blood,  related. 

c5n-scendo,  -dSre,  -dl,  -sum 
(con;  Bcando),  to  climb;  (pA- 
vSs),  embark. 

con-scrlbo,  -b€re,  -psi,  -ptum,  to 
enlist,  enroll,  inscribe,  write. 

c5nsen-8U8,  -Us,  m.  (conBenti6), 
an  agreement. 

c5n-8^quor,  -qui,  -cCltuB  sum, 
dep.,  to  follow  after,  overtake, 

c5n-8gro,  -aSrSre,  -sgrul,  -ser- 
tum,  to  join,  unite,  bring  to- 
gether;  ptignam  or  proelium 
consgrgre.  to  join  battle  ;  vcA- 
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num  cSnsSrSre,  to  engage  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict. 

cdnsld^ro,  -are,  -Svi,  -Sltum,  to 
examine,  consider,  observe  care- 
fully. 

C5nsidiu8  -ii,  m.,  one  of  Caesar's 
officers. 

c5n-8!do,  -BidSre,  -s6di,  -sesBum, 
to  sit  down  together,  encamp. 

cdnsilium,  -ii,  x.,  deliberation, 
advice,  talent;  cQnsiliQ,  on 
purpose,  intentionally. 

c5n-Bi8to,  -BistSre,  -stltX,  -stl- 
tum,  to  stand  still,  make  a  stand. 

cdnspec-tuB,  -tis,  m.  (conspl- 
cio),  a  sight. 

con-splcio,  -spicfire,  -BpezI, 
-Bpectum  (con;  spScio),  to 
look  at,  behold,  observe. 

c5nBplcor,-&rX,-atu8,  dep.,  to  see. 

consplrft-tid,  -5ms,  f.  (cdnspi- 
ro),  an  agreement,  conspiracy. 

cdnstan-tia,  -ae,  f.  (cdnstanB), 
flrmness,  constancy. 

c5n-8tltuo,  -u6re,  -ui,  -fitum 
(con ;  statuo),  to  place,  make, 
determine. 

cdn-Bto,  -stare,  -stiti,  -statum,  to 
stand  together  ;  consist  of  (308). 

consuS-sco,  -escSre,  -S  vl,  -Stum, 
inch,  (consueo),  to  be  accus- 
tomed, be  wont. 

c5nsuS-tudo,  -inis,  f.  (cdnsuS- 
tus),  custom,  habit,  usage,  inter- 
course. 

c5nsul,  -iiliB,  m.,  a  consul;  one 
of  the  two  chief  magistrates 
of  Rome,  chosen  yearly. 

cdnsiil-atus,  -us,  m.  (cQnsul), 
the  office  of  consul,  consulship. 

cdnstilo,  -6re,  -ul,  -turn,  to  delib- 
erate, consider,  advise,  consult 
for;  aiicul  cdnstilSre,  to  con- 
sult for  one's  interest;  ailquem 
cQnstilSre,  to  consult,  take  ad- 
vice  of,  one. 

cdnsul-tum,  -i,  n.  (cOnsttlo),  a 
decree,  decision,  resolve  * 


con-tendo,  -dSre,  -di,  -turn,  to 

strive  for,  contend,  flght ;  hasten. 

conten-tiQ,  -5nis,  f.  (contendo), 
a  straining  ;  dispute. 

con-testor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  dep., 
to  call  to  tritness,  invoke. 

contlnen-ter,  adv.  (contlnens), 
moderately ;  continuously,  with- 
out interruption. 

con-tineo,  -tinCre,  -tinul,  -ten- 
turn  (con;  tSneo),  to  hold  to- 
gether, to  hold  in,  keep  back,  re- 
strain, confine. 

con-tingo,  -tingSre,  -tigl,  -tac- 
tum  (con ;  tango),  to  touch, 
border  upon;  impers.,  contin- 
git  mih!,  it  is  my  lot  (313). 

contin-uus,  -a,  -um,  aiij.  (con- 
tineo),  unbroken,  continuous. 

contra,  adv.  and  prep,  with  ace, 
over  against,  opposite  to. 

con-traho,  -hSre,  -jA,  -ctum,  to 
draw  together,  assemble,  contract. 

contra-rius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (con- 
tra), opposite,  contrary,  opposed, 
hostile. 

contrdvers-ia,  -ae,  f.  (contro- 
versus),  controversy,  dispute. 

conttim6-lia,-ae,F.  (conttimeo), 
abuse,  insult;  in  pi.,  abusive 
epithets. 

con-v5nio,  -v6mlre,  -v6nl,  -ven- 
tum,  to  come  together,  assemble  ; 
convSnIre  ailquem,  to  accost 
one;  convgnit,  impers.,  it  is 
agreed  upon  (313). 

conven-tus,  -lis,  m.  (oonv6nio), 
a  corning  together;  an  assembly. 

con-verto,  -t6re,  -ti,  -sum,  to  turn 
round,  change,  turn;  conver- 
tSre  in  fi&gam,  to  put  to  flight. 

con-v6co,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 
call  together,  assemble,  summon. 

co-6rior,  -6riri,  -ortus  (con ;  6ri- 
or),  dep.,  3  and  4  conj.,  arise, 
break  out  (war). 

cdphlnus,  -T,  m.,  a  basket. 

cdpia,  -ae,  f.  (con ;  ops),  abun- 
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dance ;    pi.,    supplies,    troops, 

wealth, 
cdpi-58us,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (c6pia), 

well  supplied,  abounding,  plenti- 
ful, copious. 
cdquo.nSre,  cozi,  coctum,  to  cook, 
c5ram,  adv.  and  prep,  with  abl., 

openly;  in  the  presence  of,  before, 
CdrinthuB,  -I,  f.,  Corinth,  a  city 

of  Greece. 
Cornelia,  -ae,  f.,  the  first  wife 

of  Caesar. 
cornu,  -lis,  n.,  a  horn ;  the  wing 

of  an  army. 
corpus,  -6ris,  n.,  a  body,  corpse. 
cottidi-^us  or  cotXdi-&nus  -a, 

-um,  a.d].,  daily. 
cottldiS  or  cotldis  (qu6t-),  adv., 

daily, 
crSber,  -bra,  -brum,  adj.,  thick, 

close,  frequent. 
oredo,-d6re,-dldi,  -dltum  (with 

dat.  pers.),  to  trust;  (with  ace. 

and  inf.),  believe, 
orSmo,  -are,  -tvl,  -&tum,  to  burn. 
creo,  -2b:e,  -Svi,  -Sltum,  to  bring 

forth,  beget,  create,  elect, 
orS-sco,  crescSre,  crS  vl,  cretum 

(creo),  to  grow,  grow  up,  in- 
crease. 
crinis,  -is,  m.,  the  hair, 
crtLcifi-tus,  -us,  m*  (crtlcio),  tor- 

ture,  torment, 
crux,  -tiois,  f.,  a  cross,  torture, 
ctibo,  -ftre,  -ui,  -itum,  to  lie  down, 

recline. 
culpa,  -ae,  f.,  crime,  fault,  failure, 
culpo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (culpa), 

to  censure,  blame, 
cum,  prep,  with  abl.,  loith,  together 

with,  among, 
cum  (quum),  conj.,  when,  since, 

although,  though;  cum  . .  .  tum, 

both  ,  .  .  and, 
cuuctor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  dep.,  to 

linger,  hesitate,  delay. 
ctipl-dS,  adv.  (ciipidus),  eagerly, 

zealously,  ardently. 


cfipld-ltas,  -atis,  F.  (ciipidus), 

a  longing,  desire,  avarice, 

ctip-idus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ctipio), 
eager,  desirous,  covetous,  fond, 

ctipio,  -6re,  -ivi  (or  -il),  -itum, 
to  long  for  a  thing,  covet;  to 
favor  (with  dat.). 

cdr,  adv.,  why?  for  what  reason  f 

curia,  -ae,  f.,  a  curia,  one  of  the 
thirty  parts  into  which  Romu- 
lus divided  the  Roman  people ; 
the  senate-house, 

ctlra,  -ae,  f.  (quaere),  trouble, 
care,  attention,  pains, 

Cliriatius,  -ii,  m.,  an  Alban  fam- 
ily name. 

cliro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (ctlra), 
to  care  for;  manage,  govern; 
cure, 

curro,  currSre,  oticurri,  cursum, 
to  run,  hasten, 

currus,  -us,  m.,  a  chariot, 

cur-sus,  -tis,  M.  (curro),  a  run- 
ning, race,  journey,  voyage. 

custos,  -5dis,  M.,  guard,  watch- 
man. 


damino,  -are,  -avI,  -atum  (dam- 
num —  fine,  damage),  to  con- 
demn, pass  sentence  on  ;  damna- 
re  capitis,  to  condemn  to  death. 

damnum,  -i,  n.,  loss. 

d6,  prep,  with  abl.  (the  subject 
of  thought),  of;  (of  place), 
down  from,  from;  (of  time), 
during,  at^  concerning, 

dea,  -ae,  f.  (dat.  and  abl.  pi.  de- 
abus),  a  goddess, 

d6-beo,  -bSre,  -bui,  -bitum  (de ; 
habeo),  to  owe,  be  bound,  he 
due;  with  an  infinitive  after 
it,  translate  it  by  ought,  must, 
etc. ;  impers.,  dSbet,  it  behooves, 
ought  (313). 

dScem,  num.  adj.  indecl.,  ten, 

DScem-ber,  -bris,  m.  (decern), 
the  tenth  month  of  the  Roman 
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year,  reckoned  from  March ; 

December, 
dScember,  -bris,  adj.,  of  Decem- 
ber, 
d6-certo,  -&re,  -ftvi,  -&tum,    to 

Jight  earnestly y  to  contend  for, 
dScet,  dScSre,  d^cuit,  no  p.p., 

impels.,  it  is  becoming  (313). 
d^c-imus,  -a,  -um,  ord.  num.  adj ., 

the  tenth, 
d6or&-tum,  -I,  n.  (dScerno),  a 

decree,  decision, 
d6c-uB,  -dris  n.  (cf.  dScet),  that 

which  is  becoming,  ornament, 
dSdScas,  -dris,  n.,  dishonor,  dis- 
grace. 
ded-itid,  -dnis,  f.  (d^-d&tiQ),  a 

giving  one*s  self  up,  a  surrender. 
dS-dtlco,  -dlllcSre,  -d^xl,  -duc- 

tum,  to  lead  away,  withdraw; 

mislead,  seduce. 
d6-fendo,-dSre,-dX,  -stun,  to  ward 

off,  avert;  to  defend, 
dM6ro,  -ferre,  -ttlll,  -l&tum,  irr., 

to  bear  or  bring  from^  so  report; 

land  (of  ships)  ;  accuse, 
dS-f Stisoor,  -f ^tiscl,  -f  essus  sum, 

dep.,  to  become  tired  out ;  to  grow 

faint, 
dein,  see  deinde. 
dein-ceps,  adv.  (dein;    c&pio), 

one  after  the  other,  successively ; 

thereafter, 
deinde,  adv.,  then,  afterward,  sec- 
ondly. 
dMcio   (pronounced    de-jicio), 

-IcSre,  -j6cl,  -jectum  (dC ;  j&- 

cio),  to  throw  down,  dislodge, 

depriv>e, 
deiec-to,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  in- 

tens.  (deiicio),  to  delight,  please, 

amuse, 
deieo,  4^e,  -IGvI,  -letum,  to  wipe 

out,  to  abolish,  destroy, 
de-llgo,  -llgSre,  -ISgt,   -lectum 

(de ;  ISgo),  to  choose  out,  select, 
de-llgo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  to  bind 

together,  bind  up. 


dS-minuo,  -mlnuSre,  -minul, 
-miniitum,  to  lessen,  diminish. 

d6-mitto,  -mittSre,  -misl,  -mis- 
sum,  to  let  or  bring  down,  cast 
down,  diwiiss, 

dSmum,  adv.  (nethermost),  at 
last,  at  length,  only;  tum  d6- 
mum,  then  at  length, 

d6n-arius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (d6ni), 
consisting  of  or  containing  ten, 

d6n-arius,  -U,  m.,  a  Roman  silver 
coin  (containing  originally  ten 
asses),  equal  to  about  sixteen 
cents. 

dS-nSgo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  to  de- 
ny, reject,  refuse, 

dSn^  -ae,  -a,  num.  distributive 
adj.  (dScnl),  ten  each,  ten  at  a 
time,  by  tens,  ten. 

dSnlque,  adv.,  at  last,  finally, 

dSns,  dentis,  m.,  a  tooth, 

d6-pello,  -pellSre,  -ptilX,  -pul- 
sum,  to  drive  from^  repel. 

dS-p5no,  -pQn^re,  -p5sul,  -p5si- 
tum,  to  lay  aside ;  give  up. 

dSprSoa-tor,  -5ris.  m.  (d6prS- 
cor),  an  interceder,  intercessor. 

d&-prScor,  -arl,  -atus  sum,  dep., 
to  beseech,  pray  against,  depre- 
cate, beg. 

d6-scendo,  -dSre,  -dl,  -sum  (dS ; 
soando),  to  come  down,  de- 
scend, 

d6-s6ro,  -€re,  -ul,  -tum,  to  desert, 
abandon, 

d6-sIgno,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  to 
mark  out,  appoint,  choose. 

d6-sUio,  -silire,  -sllul,  -sultum 
(de ;  saiio),  to  leap  down, 

dS-sisto,  -sistSre,  -stiti,  -stitum, 
to  leave  off,  give  over,  desist. 

d6-sp6ro,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  to  be 
hopeless,  despair  of, 

dS-spondeo,  -d6re,  -dl,  -sum,  to 
promise,  to  betroth. 

d6-stringo,  -stringSre,  -string 
-striotum,  to  unsheath,  draw 
(the  sword). 
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dS-sitm,  -esBe,-fui,  to  he  away;  to 
fail,  he  wanting  (293.  4). 

dSstiper,  adv.  (dS,  from;  super, 
ahove),from  above, 

d6-tSgo,  -tSggre,  -texl,  -tectum,  to 
uncover,  expose;  discover^reveal. 

dS-terreo,  -terrSre,  -terrul,  -terri- 
tum,  to  frighten  off,  deter. 

dS-tineo,  -tinSre,  -tinui,  -tentum 
(de ;  tSneo),  to  hold  off,  detain, 
hinder. 

dS'trSho,  -tr^Sre,  -tr&zi,  -trac- 
tum,  to  draw  off,  loithdraio. 

dStri-mentum,  -I,  n.  (dStSro), 
loss,  damage,  defeat. 

deus,  -1,  M.  (176.  l),a  god,  divin- 
ity, deity, 

dS-vinco,  -vincfire,  -vici,  -vic- 
tum,  to  conquer,  vanquish. 

d6-v6ro,  -are,  -Slvi,  -SLtum,  to  gulp 
down,  devour,  consume, 

dexter,  -tra,  -trum,  and  -tSra, 
-tSrum,  adj.,  to  the  right,  on  the 
right  side,  right, 

dextgra,  -ae,  f.,  the  right  hand. 

di^dSma,  -&tis,  n.,  a  royal  head- 
dress, diadem. 

die,  iinperat.  of  dico,  say. 

dico,  dicSre,  dlxi,  dictum,  to 
speak, say,  name,  appoint, plead: 
dicitur,  it  is  said. 

dict&-tor,  -5ri8,  m.  (dicto),  dic- 
tator; a  supreme  magistrate, 
elected  by  the  Romans  only  in 
seasons  of  emergency,  when 
his  power  was  absolute,  and 
lasted  for  six  months. 

dict-lto,  -are,  -Svi,  -atum,  intens. 
(dicto),  to  say  or  plead  often, 
declare. 

die-to,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  intens. 
(dico),  to  say  often,  dictate,  pre- 
scribe. 

dic-tum,  -i,  n.  (dico),  a  saying, 
a  word,  command, 

digs,  -6i,  M.  (175.  2),  a  day  of  24 
hours ;  daylight;  in  diCs, daily, 
with  an  idea  of  constant  in- 


crease ;  ad  diem,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

dif-fgro,  differre,  diattUi,  dna- 
tum,  to  delay;  meaning  to  dif- 
fer; no  perf.  nor  p.p.;  inter 
bS  diffSrre,  to  differ  from  each 
other  (295,  Obs.  2). 

difficil-e,  adv.,  with  difficulty. 

dif-ficiliB,  -e,  adj.  (dis ;  facilis), 
hard,  difficult. 

difficul-tas,  -atis,  F.  (difficilis), 
difficulty,  trouble. 

dif-fido,  -fidSre,  -fisus  sum,  semi- 
dep.  (dis;  fldo, 248.  2,  Obs.  8), 
to  mistrust,  despair, 

dignus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  worthy  of 
(307,  Obs.  4). 

diligCns,  -entis,  part,  (diligo), 
careful,  attentive,  diligent. 

diligen-tia,  -ae,  f.,  diligence,  care- 
fulness. 

di-llgo,  -ligSre,  -16xi,  -lectum 
(dis ;  ISgo),  to  value  highly,  es- 
teem, love, 

di-mico,  -are,  -avi  or  -ui,  -atum, 
to  fight,  contend, 

dimidius,  -a,  -um,  half:  as  a 
noun,  dimldium,  the  half, 

di-mitto,  -mittSre,  -misi,  -mis- 
sum,  to  send  forth,  dismiss,  ad- 
journ. 

di-rigo,  -rlggre,  -rSxi,  -rectum 
(dis ;  r€go),  to  direct,  guide. 

diB,  ditis,  adj.,  see  dives. 

dis-cSdo,  -cSdSre,  -cessi,  -ces- 
sum,  to  go  apart,  depart, 

disc-lpiilus,  -i,  m.  (disco),  a 
learner,  scholar,  pupil, 

disco,  disc^re,  didici,  no  p.p., 
to  learn, 

dis-lcio  (pronounced  dis-jloio), 
-IcSre,  -jCci,  -jectum  (dis ;  ji- 
cio),  to  tear  asunder,  scatter; 
break  down, 

di-spergo,  -spergSre,  -spenil, 
-spersum  (di ;  spargo),  to  scat- 
ter about,  disperse, 

dis-pliceo,  -plicSre,  -plicul,  -pli- 
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citum  (dia;  plSceo)  (with 
dat.),  to  displease. 

dis-piito,  -SUre,  -ftvi,  -&tum,  to 
discuss;  argue. 

dissens-io,  -dnis,  f.  (dissentio), 
difference  of  opinion,  disagree- 
ment, quarrel. 

dissidium,  -i,  n.,  discord. 

dis-simllis,  -e,  adj.,  unlike,  dis- 
similar. 

ditior,  dltisslmuB,  comp.  and 
.superlative  of  dives. 

diu,  adv.  (di6s),  by  day,  a 
long  time,  long  ago;  comp., 
didtiuB ;  superlative,  diutis- 
8im6. 

div-es,  -itis,  adj.,  rich  (the  nom. 
and  ace.  of  the  neut.  pi.  do  not 
occur;  comp.,  divitior  or  di- 
tior; superlative,  divitissimus 
or  ditisslmus). 

Divic5,  -onis,  m.,  Divico,  a  Hel- 
vetian leader. 

di-vido,-vid€re,-visi, -visum,  to 
separate,  divide,  distinguish. 

Diviti&cus,  -I,  M.,  Divitiacus,  an 
^duan  chief. 

do,  d&re,  dSdi,  datum  (75.  n.  3), 
to  give ;  finem  d&re,  to  put  an 
end  to. 

ddceo,  -€re,  -ui,  -tum,  to  teach. 

doc-tus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (ddceo), 
learned,  versed,  experienced. 

^d51eo,  -€re,  -ui,  -itum,  to  feel  pain, 
lament,  be  sorry  for. 

ddl-or,  -5ris,  m.  (d61eo),  pain, 
anguish,  anger. 

ddlus,  -i,  M.,  guile,  fraud,  deceit. 

ddm-i-cil-ium,  -ii,  n.  (dSmus),  a 
habitation,  dwelling,  abode. 

d5mlna-tiQ,  -onis,  f.  (dominor), 
rule;  despotism. 

d5mlnus,  -i,  m.  (d5mo),  a  mas- 
ter, lord,  chief;  owner. 

d5mo,  -are,  -ui,  -Itum,  to  subdue, 
vanquish,  overcome,  conquer. 

d5mus,-i  or  -lis,  f.  (174),  a  house, 
home  ;  d5mi,  at  home. 


ddneo,  conj.,  as  long  as,  while; 
until  (334). 

dono,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (ddnum), 
to  give  (with  ace.  of  thing  and 
dat.  of  person,  or  ace.  of  per- 
son and  abl.  of  thing). 

donum,  -i,  n.  (do),  a  gift,  present. 

dormio,  -ire,  -ivi  or  -ii,  -itum,  to 
sleep,  rest. 

Dubis,  -is,  M.,  a  river  of  Gaul. 

diibita-tio,  -onis,  f.  (di&bito),  a 
doubting,  doubt,  hesitation. 

di&bito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  intens. 
(duo,  through  old  form,  dubo), 
to  doubt,  hesitate. 

dtibius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (duo),  doubt- 
ful (145);  as  noun,  dtibium, 
-i,  N.,  doubt. 

dti-centi,  -ae,  -a,  num.  adj.  (duo ; 
centum),  two  hundred. 

duco,  ducSre,  duzi,  ductum,  to 
lead;  put  off,  consider,  think; 
murum  diicSre,  to  build  a  wall; 
uz5rem  in  matrimonium  dti- 
cSre,  to  marry  (a  woman). 

dulcis,  -e,  adj.,  sweet,  agreeable. 

dum,  conj.,  while,  so  long  as,  un- 
til, provided  that  (334). 

dum-mddo,  conj.,  provided  that, 
if  only  (327). 

Dumndriz,  -igis,  m.,  Dumnorix, 
an  ^duan  chief. 

duo,  -ae,  -o,  num.  adj.,  two  (213). 

du6-dScim,  num.  adj.,  indecl., 
twelve. 

du5-dS-viginti,  num.  adj.,  in- 
decl.,  turn  from  twenty,  eighteen. 

Dyrrachium,  -ii,  n.,  a  sea-coast 
town  of  Illyria,  formerly  called 
Epidamnus  (now  Durazzo). 


6,  ex,  prep,  with  abl.,  out  of,  from, 
of;  ex  itinSre,  on  the  march; 
ex  Squ5,  on  horseback. 

S-dico,  -dicSre,  -dixi,  -dictum, 

to  declare,  publish  ;  order. 
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Sdo,  edSre  or  esse,  6dl,  Ssum 
or  essum  (299),  to  eat. 

S-do,  -dSre,  -didi,  -ditum,  to  give 
forth,  publish,  exhibit,  display, 

6-diico,  -dflcSre,  -dOzI,  -ductum, 
to  lead  forth,  march  out  troops. 

Sdtico,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  bring 
up,  rear,  educate. 

ef-fSro,  efferre,  ezttill,  Siatum, 
irreg.  (eac;  ffiro),  to  carry  forth, 
to  bring  forth,  publish  (295). 

ef-flcio,  -flcSre,  -fSci,  -factum 
(eac;  fXcio),  to  make  out,  bring 
to  pass;  to  effect  (323.  3). 

ef-fundo,  -fundSre.-fddl,  -fiisuin 
(eac;  fundo),  to  pour  out  or 
forth;  to  overflow;  squander; 
effundSre  s6,  to  spread  out, 

Sg6-nus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (Sgeo),  in 
want,  destitute,  needy. 

8go,  meI,pron.,/;  pi.  n6s  (229). 

S-grSdior,  -grSdl,  -gressus  stun, 
dep.  (eac;  gr&dior),  to  go  out, 
go  forth,  leave. 

6-gT6g-iu8,  -a,  -um,  adj .  (6 ;  gr6x), 
(out  of  the  herd),  excellent,  re- 
markable. 

§-icio  (pronounced  €-jIcio),  -Ic6- 
re,  -j6cl,  -jectum  (e ;  j&cio),  to 
cast,  thrust  or  drive  out,  expel, 
banish  ;  6Ic6re  86,  to  rush  out. 

6-iabor,  -Iftbi,  -lapsus  sum,  dep., 
to  slip  away,  escape. 

Siatus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (efffiro), 
exalted,  lofty,  high. 

SlSgans,  -ntis,  adj.,  elegant. 

61dquent-ia,  -ae,  f.  (Sldquens), 
a  being  eloquent,  eloquence. 

6-mlneo  (ez;  mineo),  -6re,  -ul, 
no  sup.,  to  stand  out,  excel, 

Smo,  SmSre,  6mi,  emptum,  to 
buy  (304). 

Snim,  conj.  (strengthened  form 
of  nam.,  for;  placed  after  the 
first  word  or  words),  for,  in- 
deed, in  fact  (205.  5). 

S-nuntdo  (cio),  -are,  -avI,  -atum, 
to  divulge;  to  report. 


eo,  Ire,  IvI  or  11,  itum,  irreg.,  to 
go  (298). 

e6,  adv.  (is),  thither;  to  that  place, 
so  far;  therefore.  With  com- 
paratives, by  so  much,  so  much, 
the ;  qu6  . . .  e5,  the  , ,  .  the. 

e5dem,  adv.  (Idem),  to  the  same 
place,  the  same  way, 

EpicurSus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  Epicu- 
rean, 

Spisttila,  -ae,  f.,  a  letter,  epistle. 

Sques,  equitis,  m.  (Squus),  a 
horseman,  rider;  pi.,  SquitSs, 
cavalry;  also  the  knights,  the  equi- 
tes,  as  an  order  in  the  state. 

Sques-ter,  -tris,  -tre,  adj.  (Sques), 
belonging  to  horsemen,  equestrian. 

8-quidem,  adv.,  verily,  truly. 

Squita-tus,  -lis,  M.  (Squito),  a 
riding,  cavalry. 

gquit-o,  -are,  -avI,  -atum  (Sques), 
to  be  a  horseman;  to  ride. 

Squus,  -I,  M.,  a  horse,  steed. 

erg5,  adv.  (205.  4),  therefore,  ac- 
cordingly. 

S-ripio,  -ripSre,  -rlpul,  -reptum 
(e ;  rapio),  to  snatch  away,  res- 
cue ;  Sripere  s€,  to  snatch  one's 
self  away,  to  escape. 

6-rtid-io,  -Ire,  -Ivi  or  -il,  -Itum 
(e ;  riidis),  to  free  from  rude- 
ness, educate,  instruct. 

et,  conj.  (205),  and,  also,  too,  as ; 
et . . .  et,  both  .  .  .  and,  not  only 
.  .  .  but  also. 

Stiam,  conj.,  and  also,  besides, 
likewise,  (205.  5);  certainly, 
yes;  with  comparatives,  still; 
magis  Stiam,  still  more. 

et-sl,  conj.,  even  if,  although 
(331) ;  yet,  but. 

Euripides,  -is,  m.,  a  celebrated 
Athenian  tragic  poet. 

6-vado,  -dSre,  -si,  -sum,  to  go 
forth,  to  escape  from. 

6-vello,  -vellSre,  -velll  or  -vulsl, 
-vulsum,  /{)  tear  out,  remove. 

S-vSnio,  -vSnlre,  -v6nl,  -ventum. 
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to  come  out ;  come  to  pass,  turn 
out. 

6-verto,  -tSre,  -ti,  -sum,  to  turn, 
drive  or  thrust  out;  to  over- 
throw, destroy. 

ex  or  6  (6  only  before  conso- 
nants), prep,  with  abl.,  out  of, 
from,  of 

ez-c6do,  -cSdSre,  -cessi,  -ces- 
Bum,  to  go  out,  withdraw;  to 
exceed. 

ezcell-Sns,  -entis,  part,  (ez- 
cello),  high,  lofty,  excellent. 

ezcel-auB,  -a,  -um,  part,  (ex- 
cello),  elevated,  lofty,  high. 

ez-cipio,  -clpSre,  -cSpt  -ceptum 
(ez;  c&pio),  to  take  out;  to 
receive  ;  to  succeed. 

ez-cludo,  -cludSre,  -clusi,  -cld- 
8um  (ez ;  claudo),  to  shut  out, 
exclude. 

ez-c61o,  -c61Sre,  -c51ui,  -cultum, 
to  cultivate  ;  to  improve. 

ezemplum,  -i,  n.  (ezimo),  a 
sample. 

ez-eo,-ire,-lvlor-il,  -itum,  irreg., 
to  go  out  (from  life),  withdraw 
(298). 

esp-erceo,  -Sre,  -ul,  -Itum  (ez; 
arceo),  to  exercise,  practise ; 
nSgotium  ezercSre,  to  follow 
a  business. 

ezercit&-ti5,-oni8,  f.  (ezercito), 
exercise,  practice. 

ezerc-itus,  -us,  m.  (ezerceo), 
trained  body  of  men  ;  an  army. 

ez-lgo,  -igSre,  -Sgl,  -actum  (ez ; 
&go),  to  lead  out,  to  drive  forth, 
expel ;  exact  ;  finish  ;  pass  ; 
liquid  ab  ^iquo  ezigire,  to 
demand  any  thing  from  any  one. 

ezistlm&-tid,  -onis,  f.  (ezisti- 
mo),  a  judging,  judgment,  opin- 
ion, character. 

ez-istimo, -tre,  -&vl,  -fttum  (ez; 
aestlmo),  to  judge,  think,  es- 
teem. 

eici-tium,  -ii,  n.  (ezeo),  destruction. 


ez-pSdio,  -ire,  -Ivi  or  -ii,  -itum 

(ez;  pj^B),  (to  free  the  feet  from), 

to  extricate,  disengage;  set  free. 
ezpSdit,  impers.,  it  is  profitable, 

useful  (313). 
ezpSdi-tio,  -5nis,  f.  (ezpSdio), 

an  expedition,  excursion, 
ezpSdi-tus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (ezpg- 

dio),  unimpeded,  passable,  with- 
out baggage. 
ez-pello,  -pellSre,  -piili,  -pulsum, 

to  drive  out,  eject,  expel, 
ezperg-iscor,  -pergisci,  -perrec- 

tus  sum,  dep.  (ezpergo),  to 

be  awakened;  to  awake, 
ez-pSrior,  -pSriri,  -pertus  sum, 

dep.  (ez ;  pgrior,  obsolete),  to 

try;  attempt. 
ez-pio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  atone 

for,  expiate. 
ezplora-tor,  -5ris,  m.  (ezpl5ro), 

a  searcher  out,  scout,  spy, 
ez-pono,  -ponSre,  -pdsui,  -p5sl- 

tum,  to  lay  or  put  out,  set  forth; 

explain ;  to  set  on  shore,  disem^ 

bark. 
ezpds-ltio,  -5nis,  f.  (ezpdno), 

a   setting  forth,  exposition;    a 

narration. 
ez-primo,     -primSre,     -pressi, 

-pressum  (ez;  prSmo),  to  press 

out;  describe,  express,  utter. 
ez-prdbro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (ez ; 

probrum),  to  reproach. 
ez-pagno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

take  by  assault ;  to  storm,  capture. 
ez-quiro,  -rSre,  -sivi,  -situm  (ez ; 

quaere),  to  search  diligently. 
ez-sSquor,  -sSqui,  -sScutus  sum, 

dep.,  to  follow  out,  execute. 
ez-specto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

await,  expect ;  fear. 
ez-spiro,  -are,  -avi,   -atum,    to 

breathe  out;  expire. 
ez-stinguo,  -stingugre,  -stinzi, 

-stinctum,  to  put  out,  extinguish  ; 

to  kill,  destroy;  aqua  eztinc- 

tus,  drowned. 
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ez8ul-tOi  -Sre,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  in- 

•  tens,  (ex ;  sSlio),  to  leap  vp  ;  re- 
joice exceedingly, 

ez-ter  (tSrus),  -Sra,  -Srum,  adj. 
(eac),  outside,  foreign,  strange  ; 
comp.,  eztSrior,  outer,  exte- 
rior; superlative,  eztrSmus  or 
(eztlmus),  outermost,  last. 

ez-tim6sco,  -timSscSre,  -timul, 
no  p.p.,  V.  A.  and  n.,  fear 
greatly,  dread, 

ez-toUo,  -toUfire,  no  perf.,  no 
p.  p.,  to  lift,  up,  raise  up,  exalt, 

extra,  adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace, 
on  the  outside,  beyond. 


f&-ber,  -bri,  m.  (ficio),  a  carpen- 
ter, smith,  artisan. 

fabrlco,  -Sre,  -avi,  -fttum  (fX- 
ber),  to  frame,  make,  construct, 
^  build, 

fibricor,  -trl,  -fttus  sum,  dep., 
to  frame,  build,  fashion, 

fa-btila,  -ae,  f.  (for),  a  story, 
fable. 

facStUB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  courteous. 

facil-e,  adv.  (f&cilis),  easily, 

f&c-ilis,  -e,  adj.  (fXcio),  easy, 
courteous,  affable  (149.  2). 

fac-inus,  -dris,  n.  (f&cio),  a  deed, 
crime. 

facio,  f&cSre,  fScI,  factum,  to 
make,  do;  passive,  flo,  fifiri, 
factus  sum,  to  be  made,  to  be- 
come (302) ;  castra  f^cSre,  to 
pitch  camp ;  impers.,  fit,  it  hap- 
pens, is  usual ;  fiat,  so  be  it, 

fac-tio,  -5nis,  f.  (f&cio),  a  mak- 
ing ;  a  party,  faction. 

f ac-tum,  -i,  n.  (ficio).  a  deed,  act, 
exploit. 

fallo,  failure,  fSfelll,  falsum,  to 
deceive, 

fal-3us,  -a,  -um,  part,  (fallo), 
false. 


ffimil-ia,    -ae,    f.    (fftmiilus,    a 

servant),  family-servants,  retain- 
ers; family,  household ;  p&ter 
f  amiUas  or  f  amiliae,  master  of 
a  family. 

famili-aris,  -is,  m.  (famUia),  of 
the  household;  subst.,  a  friend. 

fas,  indecl.,  n.  (for\  (that  which 
is  right  in  the  signt  of  heaven), 
divine  law;  right  (267). 

fascis,  -is,  m.,  a  bundle,  parcel; 
fascSs,  pi.,  a  bundle  of  rods 
and  an  axe  carried  by  the  lie- 
tors  before  a  chief  magistrate, 
with  which  criminals  were 
scourged  and  beheaded;  the 
fasces. 

fateor,  fatSrI,  fassus  sum,  to 
confess. 

fa-tum,  -I,  N.  (for),  destiny,  fate, 
calamity, 

faucSs,  -ium,  f.  (found  in  the 
sing,  only  in  the  abl. ;  fauce), 
the  throat,  gullet ;  a  defile,  pass, 

FaustiUus,  -i,  m.,  Faustulus,  the 
shepherd  who  brought  up 
Romulus  and  Remus. 

faveo,  fav6re,favl,  fautum,  tofa- 
vor,  protect. 

Februarius,  -il,  m.,  February. 

fSUc-iter,  adv.  (fSHx),  auspi- 
ciously, favorably. 

fSliz,  -Icis,  adj.  (feo,  to  produce), 
fruitful ;  happy,  fortunate. 

fgra,  -ae,  f.  (ffirus),  a  wild  ani- 
mal, wild  beast, 

fSrS,  adv.,  nearly,  generally, 

fgro,  ferre,  tUli,  latum,  irreg. 
(295),  to  bear,  bring,  endure; 
bring  forth;  tell,  relate;  raise, 
exalt ;  f Srunt,  they  say  ;  f ertur, 
it  is  said;  auzilium  ferre,  to 
bring  aid;  injiirias  ferre,  to 
inflict  injuries;  ferre  ISgem, 
to  propose  a  law. 

f6r-6x,  -5cis,  adj.  (f6ro),  bold, 
ferce, 

ferrum,  -I,  n.,  iron;  sword,  arms. 
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fesBUB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  wearied, 
tired,  fatigued,  weak,  feeble. 

fesHno,  -SLre,  -&vl,  -fttum,  to 
hasten,  hurry,  accelerate. 

fld-te,  -el,  F.  (fido),  trust,  faith, 
confidence,  belief,  credit ;  prom- 
ise, engagement,^  word. 

fIdo,  fldSre,  fisus  sum,  semi- 
dep.  (283  and  248.  2,  Obs.  3), 
to  trust,  confide. 

fHia,  -ae,  f.  (dat.  and  abl.  pi., 
sometimes  fiUabus ;  75.  n.),  a 
daughter. 

fHiuB,  -il,  M.  (vocative  sing.,  fQI; 
75.  5),  a  son. 

fin-io,  -Ire,  -IvI  or  -il,  -Itam  (fi- 
nis), to  limit,  bound,  finish. 

flnifl,  -is,  M.  and  f.,  a  boundary, 
limit,  end  ;  finSs,  pi.,  the  borders 
(of  a  territory),  territory. 

fIn-itXml,  -5nim,  m.  (finis),  neigh- 
bors; masc.  pi.  of  finitlmus. 

flo,  pass,  of  f&cio  (302). 

flftgito,  -Are,  -ftvl,  -fttiun,  to  de- 
mand fiercely;  to  importune 
(185.  2). 

flecto,  flectSre,  flesd,  flezum,  to 
bend,  direct. 

fleo,-6re,  -6vl,  -6tmn,  to  weep,  cry. 

flS-tus,  -its,  M.  (fleo),  a  weeping. 

flo,  -are,  -avi,  -fttum,  to  blow; 
blow  away. 

fl5r&-ns,  -ntis,  part.  (fl5reo), 
flourishing,  prosperous. 

fl5r-eo,  -fire,  -ul,  no  p.  p.  (fl6s), 
to  bloom,  to  be  prosperous. 

fl5s,  fl5ris,  M.,  a  blossom,  flower. 

fluctus,  -Cls,  M.  (fluo),  wave,  a 
billow,  surge. 

flii-men,  -inis,  n.  (fluo;  that 
which  flows  along),  a  river. 

fluo,  -€re,  -ad,  -zum,  to  flow ;  dis- 
appear. 

flflv-ius,  -il,  M.  (fluo),  a  river, 
running  water,  stream. 

fddio,  fddSre,  f5dl,  fossum,  to 
dig, 

foed-os,    -dris,    n.     (fidus),    a 


league,  treaty,  compact,  agree- 
ment. 

for,  fftrl,  fatus  sum,  dep.  (305. 
2,  c),  to  speak,  say. 

fdre,  tut.  inf.  of  sum. 

f  dris,  -is,  f.,  a  door,  gate  (gen.  pi., 
f6rum). 

f or-ma,  -ae,  f.,  shape,form,  beauty. 

for-sit-an,  adv.,  perhaps  (fors; 
sit;  an). 

f ort-as-se,  adv.  (forte ;  an ;  sit), 
perhaps,  by  chance. 

forte,  adv.  (fors),  by  chance,  per- 
haps. 

for-tis,  -e,  adj.  (f6ro),  strong, 
powerful,  courageous,  brave. 

fort-iter,  adv.  (fortis),  strongly, 
powerfully,  boldly,  valiantly. 

f  drum,  -I,  N.,  a  market  place,  pub- 
lic square,  forum ;  a  long  open 
space  in  Kome,  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills, 
surrounded  by  porticoes  and 
the  shops  of  bankers. 

fos-sa,  -ae,  p.,  a  ditch,  trench. 

frango,  frangSre,  frSgl,  fractum, 
to  break ;  (of  ships)  to  wreck. 

frater,  fratris,  m.,  a  brother. 

frStus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  relying  upon. 

frigus,  -dris,  n.  (frig-  in  frigeo), 
cold,  coldness. 

fr5ns,  frondis,  f.,  a  leaf;  leaves, 
foliage. 

fructu-5sus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (fruc- 
tus),  fruitful,  advantageous. 

fruc-tus,  -fls,  M.,  fruit,  profit,  ad- 
vantage, income. 

frflges,  -um,  f.  pi.  (frflx),  fruits 
of  the  earth,  crops. 

frflment-arius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (frfl- 
mentum),  of  corn;  r6s  frfl- 
mentaria,  corn,  provisions. 

frfl-mentum,  -I,  n.  (fruor),  corn, 
grain. 

fruor,  frul,  fructus  and  frultus 
sum,  dep.,  to  enjoy  (280). 

frustra,  adv.,  without  effect,  in 
vain. 
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ftig-a,  -ae,  f.  (ftigio),  a  flight,  ex- 
ile, banishment 

ftigio,  ftigSre,  fugl,  ftigitum,  to 
flee  or  fl/y  ;  to  run  away  ;  escape. 

fulg-ur,  -tiris,  n.  (fulgeo),  light- 
ning, brightness. 

funda,  -ae,  f.,  sling. 

fund-itor,  -toris,  m.  (funda,  a 
sling),  one  who  slings,  a  slinger. 

fundo,  fundSre,  fudi,  fusum,  to 
pour;  scatter,  rout:  lacrim^s 
fundSre,  to  shed  tears ;  hostSs 
fundSre,  to  rout  the  enemy; 
fundi,  to  be  poured  out,  to  flow. 

fungor,  fungi,  functus  sum,  dep., 
to  perform  (280). 


G&d§s,   -ium,   f.,    a    colony  in 

southern  Hispania  {Cadiz). 
Gains  (Cains),  -ii,  m.,  a  Roman 

name. 
Galba,  -ae,  m.,  Galba,  a  Roman 

emperor ;  a  chief  of  the  Sues- 

siones. 
g^ea,  -ae,  f.,  a  helmet* 
Galli,  -orum,  m.,  Gauls,  the  peo- 
ple of  Gaul. 
Gallia,  -ae,  f.,  Gaul. 
Gall-icus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (Gallia), 

Gallic. 
gall-Ina,  -ae,  f.  (gallus,  a  cock), 

a  hen. 
Gallus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  Gallic ;  as 

subst.,  a  Gaul. 
Garumna,  -ae,  m.,  a  river  of  Gaul 

(now  Garonne). 
gaudeo,  gaudSre,  g&vlsus  sum, 

semi-dep.  (283),  to  rejoice. 
gaud-iimi,  -ii,  n.  (gaudeo),  joy, 

gladness,  delight. 
gglu,  -us,  N.,  cold,  frost,  chill. 
gSmina-tus,  -a,  -um,part.  (gSml- 

no),  doubled,  double. 
gS-minus,  -a,  -um,  adj.   (gSno, 

to  bring  forth),  twin,  double. 
G^n&va,  -ae,  f.,  Geneva  (on  Lake 

Geneva,  at  its  outlet  into  the 


Rhone),  a  city  of    the   Allo- 
broges. 

gSner,  -Sri,  m.,  a  son-in-law. 

ggn-itus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (gigno), 
begotten,  bom. 

gSnii,  -us,  N.,  the  knee. 

ggnus,  -gris,  n.,  birth,  race,  kind. 

Germ&ni,  -orum,  m.  pi.,  the  Ger- 
mans. 

G^rmania,  -ae,  f.,  Germany. 

G^rmSnus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  Ger- 
man. 

gSro,  gSrSre,  gessi,  gestuxn,  to 
carry,  wear,  bear,  do,  transact, 
carry  on;  s6  gSrSre,  to  eon- 
duct  one*  s  self ;  bellum  gSrSre, 
to  carry  on  war;  r6s  gestae, 
deeds,  exploits. 

ges-to,  -are,  -Svl,  -atum,  intens. 
(ggro),  to  bear,  carry,  have. 

gigno,  ^gnSre,  gSnui,  gSnituxn, 
to  beget,  produce  (283.  3). 

gl&dius,  -ii,  M.,  a  sword. 

gl5ria,  -ae,  f.,  glory,  fame;  ambi- 
tion, bragging. 

glori-or,  -Sri,  -fttus  sum,  dep. 
(gloria),  to  glory,  boast. 

Gn.  (Cn.),  Gnceus,  a  Roman  name. 

Graecus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  Greek. 

Graecus,  -i,  m.,  a  Greek. 

gr&phium,  -ii,  n.,  a  writing-style. 

gr&t-ia,  -ae,  f.  (grStus),  favor, 
regard;  grSltiae,  pL,  thanks; 
SgSre  grfttifts,  to  give  thanks; 
f&cSre  gratiam,  to  grant  par- 
don, forgive ;  grfttift,  with  the 
gen., /or  the  sake  of,  on  account 
of;  ea  gratia,  for  this  or  that 
reason,  on  this  or  that  account. 

grat-iUor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  dep. 
(gratus),  to  wish  joy,  congratu- 
late ;  to  give  thanks. 

gratus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  pleasing; 
grateful. 

gravis,  -e,  adj.,  heavy,  weighty ; 
important,  grave,  violent. 

grSv-Iter,  adv.  (gravis),  heavily, 
severely,  weightily;  elaborately* 
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grez,  grSgis,  m.,  a  Jiock,  herein 
drove;  ti-oop^  company. 

gtLberna-tor,  -dris,  m.  (gtibemo), 
a  steersman,  pilot ;  ruler,  gover- 
nor, 

giiberno,  -Sre,  -avi,  -&tum,  to  steer 
or  pilot  a  ship  ;  govern. 


h&beo,  hSbSre,  h&bul,  habltum, 
to  have;  to  esteem;  bSne  sS 
h&b6re,  to  he  well;  sic  h&- 
bSre,  to  he  even  so;  h&bSrI 
pr6,  with  abl.,  to  he  regarded  as. 

h&b-ito,  -Are,  -ftvl,  -&tum,  intens., 
(h&beo),  to  have  possession  of, 
to  inhabit;  to  dtvell. 

HaeduuS;  see  Aeduus. 

haereo,  haerSre,  haesi,  haesum, 
to  hold  fast,  stick, 

Hannibal,  -&lis,  m.,  Hannihal,  the 
son  of  Hamilcar,  leader  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  Second 
Punic  War. 

H^bildes,  -um^  m.  pL,  Harudes,  a 
German  tribe  in  Gaul. 

baud,  adv.,  not  at  all,  not  (nega- 
tiving single  words). 

Helvetia, -ae,  p.,  Helvetia,  modern 
Switzerland. 

HelvStil,  -6rum,  m.  pi.,  Helveti- 
ans, a  people  of  Gallia. 

Helv6tius,-a,-um,  adj.,  Helvetian, 
of  the  Helvetii ;  Sger  HelvStd- 
U8,  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii. 

hSrI,  or  hSre,  adv.,  yesterday, 
lately, 

heu,  inter] .  (an  exclamation  of 
pain  or  grief),  oh!  ah!  alas! 

Hibemia,  -ae,  f.,  Ireland. 

hib-ernus,  -a,  -um  (hiems),  adj., 
wintry;  hiberna,  -orum,  n.  pi. 
(sc.  castra),  winter-quarters. 

hie,  haec,  hoc,  pron.  demonstr. 

(234.  2),  this,  this  of  mine;  he, 
she,  it;  the  latter  opposed  to 
ille ;  h50;  on  this  account. 


hie,  adv.,  here,  hereupon. 

hi^mo,  -are,  -tvl,  -&tum  (hiems), 
to  pass  the  winter. 

hiems  (-mps),  -Smis,  f.,  the 
winter. 

hinc,  adv.  (hic),  from,  this  place; 
from  this  time,  hereafter;  hence; 
hinc  .  .  .  hinc,  on  the  one  hand 
,  ,  .  on  the  other. 

Hispania,  -ae,  f.,  Spain, 

HdmSrus,  -I,  m.,  Homer;  the 
great  epic  poet  of  Greece. 

h5mo,  -inis,  com.  gen.,  a  human 
heing;  a  man  or  woman,  a 
mortal. 

hdnor  (-os),  -6ris,  m.,  honor,  re- 
pute; hdn5r§s,  pi.,  offices  of 
honor,  puhlic  offices. 

h5n5rific-e,  adv.  (h5ndrificus), 
comp.  hdndrlficentius,  sup. 
hdn5rificentissimS,  with  hon- 
or, in  an  honorable  manner. 

h6n5r-i-flcus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  (hdn- 
or; f^cio),  bringing  honor, 
honorable ;  comp.  hdnorifi- 
centior,  sup.  hdnSrificentds- 
simus. 

h5ra,  -ae,  f.,  an  hour,  (The  Ro- 
mans divided  their  day  into 
twelve  intervals  from  sunrise 
to  sunset ;  hence  their  hour 
varied  in  length  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year). 

H5ratiu8,  -il,  m.,'  (a),  the  name 
of  the  three  brothers,  in  the 
time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  who 
fought  against  the  Alban  Cu- 
riatii;  (6)  Horatius  Cocles, 
who,  in  the  war  with  Porsenna, 
defended  a  bridge  single-hand- 
ed; (c)  Horace,  a  Roman  poet. 

hordeum,  -I,  n.,  barley. 

horreo,  horrSre,  horrui,  no  p.p., 
to  bristle;  to  tremble,  shudder; 
to  dread. 

horr-or,  -5ris,  m.  (horreo),  a 
bristling;  a  shaking;  dread, 
horror;  religious  awe. 
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hortor,  -&rl,  -fttus  sum,  dep.,  to 
incitey  cheer,  exhort,  urge, 

hortus,  -i,  M.,  a  garden, 

hoapit-ium,  -il,  n.  (hospes),  a 
place  of  hospitality,  inn, 

hostis,  -is,  com.  gen.  (108),  a 
stranger,  an  enemy. 

hfUn-Snus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (homo), 
pertaining  to  man,  human ;  court- 
eous, civilized, 

httmSms,  see  timSms. 


Ibi,  adv.,  in  that  place,  there. 

Ibidem,  adv.,  in  the  same  place. 

Ico,  IcSre,  IcI,  ictum,  to  strike, 
hit,  smite,  stab;  foedus  icSre, 
to  make  or  conclude  a  treaty. 

ic-tus,  -a»,  M.  (Ico),  a  blow, 
thrust. 

Idem,  e&dem,  Idem,  prou.,  the 
same,  very  (238.  2) ;  Idem  qui, 
the  same  as, 

Id5neu8,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  meet,  prop- 
er, suitable  (145). 

Idi&s,  -tium,  f.  -pi.,  the  Ides;  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  months 
March,  May,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
remaining  months. 

igltur,  conj.  (205.  3),  then,  there- 
upon; therefore,  consequently. 

Ignis,  -is,  M.,fre  (108). 

I-§;n5800,-gii5scSre,-gn5vI,  -gno- 
tum  (in ;  gn5sco  =  n5sco,  with 
dat.),  to  pardon,  forgive,  excuse, 
overlook, 

I-gn5tus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (in ;  gn5- 
tus  =  n5tus),  unknown, 

illfttus,  or  inlfttus,  see  in-fSro. 

ille,  -a,  -ud,  pron.  demonstr. 
(234.  3),  that,  that  yonder;  hie 
. . .  ille,  this  ,  .  .  that,  the  one  ,  ,  . 
the  other, 

illlc,  adv.  (ille;  ce),  in  that  place, 
there. 


il-lico,  adv.  (in;  ldc5),  on  the 
spot,  instantly,  there, 

imSlgo,  -Inis,  f.,  an  image  or  like' 
ness,  statue,  picture, 

imber,  -bris,  m.,  a  shower  of  rain, 

im-mfttiirus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (in; 
ma.tiirus),  unripe,  immature, 

imm5  (Im6),  adv.,  on  the  con- 
trary; no  indeed,  yes  indeed, 

im-mortaiis,  -e,  adj.  (in;  mor- 
t&lis),  undying,  immortal, 

im-par,  -Sris,  adj.  (in;  par),  un- 
even, unequal,  not  a  match  for, 

im-p&tiSns,  -entis,  adj.  (in;  p&- 
tiens),  not  able  to  bear,  impatient, 

impldl-mentum,  -I,  n.  (imp^ 
dio),  a  hindrance,  impediment; 
impedimenta,  -drum,  n.  pi., 
baggage, 

im-pSdio,  -Ire,  -IvI  or  -il,  -Itiun 
(in;  pSs),  to  entangle,  hinder, 
impede, 

impldl-tus,  -a,  -um,  part.  (impS- 
dio),  hindered,  impeded, 

im-pello,  -pellSre,  -ptUI,  -pul- 
sum  (in ;  pello),  to  push  against ; 
urge  on,  impel. 

impSrft-tor,  -dris,  m.  (impSro), 
general,  commander  (in  chief). 

im-perfectus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (in; 
perfectus),  unfinished,  imper- 
fect. 

impSr-ium,  -il,  n.  (impSro),  a 
command ;  authority ;  empire, 
government. 

im-pSro,  -fire,  -ftvl,  -fttum  (in; 
p&ro),  to  command;  govern,  rule 
over;  impSrSLre  obsIdSs  Sli- 
cul,  to  demand  hostages  from 
any  one, 

im-pStro,  -Are,  4LvI,  -fttum  (in; 
p&tro),  to  accomplish ;  to  make 
a  request  and  have  it  granted, 

impetus,  -tfls,  M.,  an  attack,  as- 
sault, onset;  impetuosity, 

im-pl5ro,  -&re,  -&vl,  -Stum  (in ; 
pl5ro),  to  invoke  with  tears,  call 
to  one's  assistance;  to  implore. 
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iin-p5no,  -p5nSre,  -p5sul,  -pdsi- 
turn  (in ;  p5no),  to  place  upon  ; 
place  on  ;  impose  upon ;  finexn 
imp5nSre,  to  make  an  end; 
mount  (men  on  horses). 

im-porto,  -ftre,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  bring 
in,  import, 

im-prXmlB,  adv.  (in ;  pxtmis),  in 
the  first  place y  chiefly ,  especially. 

im-prdbuB,  -a,  -unii  adj.  (in; 
prdbus),  wicked,  had. 

im-piigno, -fire, -ftvl,  4Ltiun  (in; 
pUgno),  to  fight  against,  attack, 

in,  prep,  with  ace.  and  abl.  (200. 
3),  1.  with  ace.,  in,  into,  against; 
in  dies,  from  day  to  day;  2. 
with  abl.,  in,  he/ore,  in  the 
presence  of, 

in-c^68co,  -cSiescSre,  -cSluX,  no 
p.  p.,  inch,  (in ;  cSleo),  to  grow 
warm  or  hot. 

in-cendo,  -dSre,  -dl,  -aum,  to  set 
on  fire ;  inflame,  irritate. 

in-certU8,  -a,  -um,  adj .,  uncertain, 
unreliable,  hesitating. 

in-cldo,  -cldSre,  -cidi,  -oSLsum 
(in ;  c&do),  to  fall  in  with,  at- 
tack ;  to  happen;  in  menti5nem 
incidSre,  to  mention  accident- 
ally;  impers.,  (314.3),incidit, 
it  happens,  with  dat. 

in-clpio,  -clpSre,  -c6pl,  -ceptum 
(in ;  c&pio),  to  begin,  undei-take. 

in-clto,  -ftre,  -ftvl,  -Stum,  to  set  in 
rapid  motion  ;  to  incite,  spur  on. 

in-clftmo,  -fire,  -&vl,  -Stum,  to 
call  upon  for  assistance  ;  to  in- 
voke ;  revile. 

in-clino,  -Sre,  -avi,  -Stum,  to  bend 
down,  incline,  yield,  give  way; 
in  ftigam  inclinftre,  to  be  on 
the  point  of  fleeing;  inclinSLrl, 
to  be  on  the  point  of  falling. 

incdla,  -ae,  com.  gen.  (incdlo), 
an  inhabitant,  resident. 

in-cdlo,  -c61Sre,  -c51ul,  no  p.p., 
to  dwell  or  abide  in  a  place,  to 
inhabit. 


in-cdltimis,  -e,  adj.,  uninjured, 
safe  and  sound, 

in-comm5dum,  -I,  n.,  trouble, 
misfortune,  defeat. 

in-crSdibilis,  -e,  adj.  (in;  crS- 
do),  incredible,  extraordinary. 

in-crepo,  -Sre,  -ftvi  or  -ui,  4Ltum 
or  -itiun,  to  make  a  noise,  rus- 
tle ;  rebuke ;  to  clash, 

in-cUso,  -SLre,  -ftvl,  -fttum  (in  ; 
causa),  to  accuse,  blame, 

in-dlco,  -are,  -fivt  -atum  (in; 
dico,  to  make  known,  and  so 
point),  to  point  out. 

in-dignus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  unworthy 
(307.  Obs.  4). 

ind-dles,  -is,  f.  (dlesco,  to  grow), 
inborn  or  native  quality,  nature. 

in-dulgeo,  -dulgSre,  -dulsl,  -dul- 
tum  (in;  dulcis),  to  be  courte- 
ous, kind;  to  indulge,  humx)r, 
give  way  to;  concede,  allow, 
grant, 

in-duo,  -duSre,  -dui,  -diitum,  to 
put  on,  assume,  clothe ;  in  pass., 
indul  vestem,  to  put  on  a  gar- 
ment, 

in-eo,  -Ire,  -IvI  or  -il,  -itum,  irreg., 
to  go  into,  enter;  inire  consUi- 
um,  to  form  apian;  inire  foe- 
dus,  to  make  a  treaty;  inire 
grfttiam,  to  get  into  the  good 
graces  of  (298.  Obs.  3). 

In-ermis,  -e,  adj.,  (in;  arma), 
unarmed,  defenceless, 

In-ers,  -ertis,  adj.  (in;  ars),  un- 
skilled; idle, 

in-fans,  -antds,  adj.  (in;  for), 
speechless;  very  young.  As 
noun,  com.  gen.,  an  infant, 
babe, 

in-fSlIx,  -Icis,  adj.,  unhappy, 

inferior,  -ius,  adj.  (comp.  of 
infSrus,  150.  2),  lower,  later, 
inferior, 

in-fSro,  inferre,  inttili,  iliatum 
(iniatum),  irreg.  (295.  Obs. 
2),   to  carry   in   or   into;    in- 
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ferre  signa,  to  advance  the 
standards,  attack;  inferre  p6- 
dem  or  gr&dum,  to  advance, 
attack;  s§  inferre,  to  betake 
one's  self,  go. 

in-fSrus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (comp.  in- 
ferior, sup.  Infimus  or  Imus), 
low,  nether.  As  noun,  InfSri, 
-6nim,  M.  pi.  (the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  regions),  the  dead. 

Inf esto,  -are,  -ftvi,  -&tam  (infes- 
tus),  to  attack,  molest.,  infest, 

In-festns,  -a,  -um,  adj. (old  part. 
of  Initio),  hostile  ;  unsafe, 

infimus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (superla- 
tive of  infgrus),  the  lowest,  last, 
lowest  part  of. 

In-flecto,  -flectgre,  -flSxi,  -flez- 
um,  to  bend  down  ;  warp  ;  affect. 

in-flo,  -flare,  -flavl,  -flatum,  to 
blow  into  ;  inflate, 

in-fluo,  -fluSre,  -flfizl,  -fluzum, 
to  flow  into,  flow  upon,  flow. 

Infra,  adv.  and  prep,  with  ace,  be- 
low, beneath,  under,  underneath. 

in-g§ns,  -entds,  adj.  (in;  gSns, 
beyond  its  kind,  so),  great,  vast. 

Inicio  (pronounced  in-jicio), 
-Ic6re,  -jSci,  -jectum  (in ;  jS- 
cio),  to  throw  or  cast  into,  cast 
upon  or  against;  infuse  into, 
inspire;  inlc6re  m6tum  aiicui, 
to  insjnre  one  with  fear. 

In-Imlcus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (in ;  ami- 
cus), unfriendly,  hostile.  As 
noun,  M.,  a  private  enemy  or 
foe. 

in-Iquu8,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (in;  ae- 
quus),  unequal,  unjust ;  unkind. 

Inl-tdum,  -ii,  n.  (ineo),  a  begin- 
ning, commencement;  origin. 

injuri-a,-ae,  p.  (injfirius),  injury, 
violence  ;  insult,  injustice. 

in-nascor,  -nasci,  -natus  sum, 
dep.,  to  be  bom  in  ;  spring  up  in. 

in-nltor,  -niti,  -nisus  or  -nizus 
sum,  dep.,  to  lean  or  rest  upon, 
support  one's  self  by. 


in-n5cSns,  -entis,  a.d].,  harmless ; 
blameless,  innocent ;  disinter- 
ested. 

indp-ia,  -ae,  f.  (Inopa),  poverty, 
need,  want. 

inquam,  def.  (305.  2  b),  I  say. 

m-scribo,  -acribgre,  -scripsi, 
-scriptum,  to  write  upon,  in- 
scribe; indicate. 

In-sSquor,  -sSqui,  -sScfitus  sum, 
dep.,  tofolloio  after,  pursue. 

In-sideo,  -sidSre,  -sSdl,  -sesSum 
(in ;  sSdeo),  to  sit  in  ;  sit  upon, 
settle  upon  ;  to  get  possession  of, 
occupy, 

msid-iae,  -arum,  f.  pi.  (Insid- 
eo),  an  ambush;  artifice,  plot; 
per  Insldias,  by  stratagem, 
craftily. 

Insidi-or,  -arl,  -atus  sum,  dep. 
(insldiae),  to  lie  in  wait  for, 
watch  for,  expect. 

mslgn-e,  -is,  n.  (Tnsignis),  a  dis- 
tinctive mark ;  badge  (of  of&ce), 
a  signal;  ensign;  in  pi.,  insig- 
nia, -ium,  badges  of  honor,  dec- 
orations, ornaments. 

In-slgnis,  -e,  adj.  (in;  signum), 
remarkable,  distinguished,  extra- 
ordinary. 

In-sllio,  -sillre,  -silul,  no  p.p. 
(in;  saiio),  to  leap  or  spring 
into ;  to  leap  or  spring  upon. 

In-sinuo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (in ; 
sinus),  to  penetrate  or  enter 
anywhere  by  winding  in  ;  insin- 
uate ;  with  sS,  work  one's  way 
into. 

Ins51en-ter,  adv.  (ins61ens),  un- 
usually; haughtily,  insolently. 

In-stitub,  -stituSre,  -stitui,  -sti- 
tutum  (in;  statuo),  to  arrange, 
educate. 

Instit^-tum,  -I,  N.  (Instituo), 
custom,  arrangement;  in  pi., 
institutions. 

In-sto,  -stare,  -stiti,  -statum,  to 
stand  upon;  approach;  harass. 
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In-8trao,  nstru^re,  -striixi,  -struc- 
tum,  to  erect ;  teach ;  set  in  or- 
der, arrange  (of  troops)  ;  clothe, 
array,  ornament. 

In-suSsco,  -BuSscSre,  -snSvI, 
-auStum,  to  become  accustomed ; 
to  accustom  or  habituate  one  to 
a  thing. 

In-siila,  -ae,  f.  (in;  sSlum,  the 
sea),  an  island. 

Ih-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  irreg.,  to  be  in 
or  upon,  to  belong  to. 

in-tactus, -a, -um,  adj.  (in;  tan- 
go), untouched,  unharmed ;  pure, 
chaste. 

in-tSger,  -gra,  -grum  adj.  (in; 
tango),  untouched ;  sound, 
whole,  unhurt; fresh  (of  troops)  ; 
blameless,  pure;  ex  integr5, 
afresh. 

intel-lSgo,  -ISggre,  -ISzI,  -lectum 
(inter;  ISgo),  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, to  perceive  ;  understand, 

inter,  prep,  with  ace,  between, 
among,  during,  in  the  midst  of; 
inter  sS  diff erre,  to  differ  from 
each  other;  dSre  inter  sS,  to 
interchange. 

inter-c6do,  -cSdSre,  -cSssI,  -ces- 
sum,  to  go  between  ;  to  be,  stand, 
or  lie  between,  intervene;  protest 
(as  tribune). 

inter-clfldo,  -clfidSre,  -clUsi, 
-cltlsum  (inter;  claudo),  to 
shut  off,  cut  off,  hinder;  sur- 
round. 

inter-dico,  -dicgre,  -dizl,  -dic- 
tum, fo/br6i/i,  interdict,  prohib- 
it; Sliquid  inter  dIcSre  Slicui, 
or  Sllquem  Sllquft  rS,  to  ex- 
clude one  from,  to  forbid  one 
the  use  of  anything;  inter di- 
cSre  Slicul  &qua  et  Ignl,  to 
forbid  one  the  use  of  fire  and 
water,  i.e.,  to  deprive  one  of 
civil  rights,  to  banish. 

inter-ea,  (ace.  pi.  N.),  adv.,  mean- 
while. 


inter-est,  inipers.  (313),  it  con- 
cerns, is  of  interest,  is  important ; 
interest  meft,  315.  3  (2),  it  w 
my  concern  ;  interest  omnium, 
it  is  the  interest  of  all. 

interfec-tor,  -dris,  m.  (interfl- 
cio),  a  slayer,  murderer. 

inter-ficio,  -flcSre,  -fScS,  -fec- 
timi  (inter ;  f &cio),  lo  destroy, 
kill. 

intSr-im,  adv.  (inter ;  im  =  eum), 
in  the  meantime,  meanwhile. 

interior,  -ius,  adj.,  comp.  (150. 1), 
inner,  interior. 

intSri-tus,  -lis,  m.  (intSreo),  de- 
struction, ruin. 

inter-mitto,  -mittSre,  -misl,  -mis- 
sum,  to  discontinue,  intervene. 

inter-pello,  -&re,  -ftvl,  -&tum,  to 
interrupt,  hinder;  urge. 

inter-rumpo,  -rumpere,  -rflpr, 
-ruptum,  tobreak  asunder,  break 
down. 

inter-sum,  -esse,  -fuI,  irreg.,  to  be 
between,  intervene,  be  present  at ; 
interest,  impers.,  see  inter- 
est. 

inter-vallum,  -I,  n.,  space  between, 
interval,  distance. 

intra,  adv.  and  prep,  with  ace, 
within,  under  (with  numerals). 

in-tueor,  -tuSri,  -tultus  (-tfltus) 
sum,  dep.,  to  look  at,  contem- 
plate. 

in-tHmSsco,  -ttlmSscSre,  -ttlmul, 
no  sup.,  ^0  begin  to  swell,  to  swell 
or  rise  up,  increase;  to  be  elated; 
swell  with  rage. 

in-flsitatus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  unusu- 
al, extraordinary. 

in-vSnio,  -v6nlre,  -v6nT,  -ven- 
tum,  to  come  upon,  find ;  invent. 

in-vicem,  adv.  (in;  vicis),  by 
turns,  alternately,  one  another. 

in-victus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  uncon- 
quered;  invincible. 

in-video,  -vld6re,  -vidl,  -visum, 
to  look  spitefully  at;  envy. 
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in-vitus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (in ;  vdlo), 

unwilling,  reluctant. 
in-v6co,  -are,  -Svi,  -fttum,  to  call 

on  or  upon;  invoke;  implore. 
ipse,  -a,  -um,  pron.  (238.  3),  self, 

very ;  himself,  herself,  itself. 
ira,  -a^,  f.,  anger,  wrath,  ire. 
Ir&-cundu8,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (Ira), 

prone  to  anger,  irritable. 
ir-ascor,  Irasci,  irfttus  sum,  dep. 

(ira),  to  he  angry,  he  in  a  rage. 
Ir&-tus,  -a,  -um,  part.  act.  (iras- 

cor),  angry,  angered* 
ir-rideo,  -ridSre,  -risi,  -risum  (in ; 

rideo),   to    laugh   in   ridicule ; 

ridicule. 
ir-rumpo,  -rumpSre,  -rUpi,  -rup- 

tum  (in ;  rumpo),  to  break  in, 

burst  in. 
ir-ruo,  -ruSre,  -rui,  no  p.  p.  (in ; 

ruo),  to  rush  in  or  into;  attack 

furiously,  assault. 
is,  ea,  id,  pron.  (238. 1),  this,  that; 

he,  she,  it;  is  qui,  the  man  who, 

such  a  one  that;  in  eo  esse,  to 

be  on  the  point  of. 
iste,  -ta,  -tud,  pron.,  this  of  yours, 

that  near  you;  this,    that;    that 

fellow  (in  contempt)  (234.  2). 
Ita,  adv.,  thus,  so ;  to  such  an  ex- 
tent; Xta  . . .  ut  (with  subj.),  in 

such  a  manner  .  .  .  that, 
itWa,  -ae,  f.,  Italy. 
It^-que,  conj.  (205.  4),  and  so; 

therefore,  accordingly. 
Item,  adv.,  in  like  manner;  so  also. 
Iter,  ItlnSris,   n.  (eo),  journey, 

march,  route  (121) ;  ex  ItlnSre, 

on  the  march ;  m&gnis  itlnfiri- 

bus,  by  forced  marches. 
ItSrum,  adv.,  again,  a  second  time. 
itflrus,  -a,  -um,  part,  from  eo. 


j&ceo,  -Sre,  -ul,  no  p.p.,  to  lie,  lie^ 

prostrate,  lie  dead. 
j&cio,   j&cSre,  jScI,  jactum,  to 

throw,  cast. 


jact&-tio,  -onis,  f.  (j&cio),  a 
throwing;  boasting. 

jact-Ito,  -are,  no  perf.,  no  p.p., 
frequentative  (jacto),  to  pour 
forth  frequently  ;  to  make  a  great 
display. 

jac-to,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  frequen- 
tative (jkcio),  to  throw;  talk 
about. 

jam,  adv.,  now,  already,  presently, 
at  length;  with  a  negative,  as 
jam  non,  no  longer. 

jam-diu,  adv.,  long  ago,  already, 
for  a  long  time. 

janua,  -ae,  f.  (janus),  a  door, 
gate. 

janu-arius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (janus), 
of  or  belonging  to  January.  As 
noun,  M.,  January. 

janus,  -i,  M.,  an  ancient  Latin 
divinity,  represented  with  two 
faces,  one  in  front,  the  other 
behind. 

j5cus,  -I,  M.  (in  pi.,  also  j6ca, 
-orum),  a  jest,  joke. 

Jdvis,  gen.  of  Jupiter. 

Jtiba,  -ae,  m.,  a  king  of  Namidia. 

jtibeo,  jtibSre,  jussi,  jussum,  to 
order,  command. 

judex,  -Xcis,  com.  gen.  (jus; 
dico),  a  judge,  umpire. 

jfidlc-ium,  -ii,  n.  (judico),  a 
judgment,  trial,  court. 

jH-dlco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (jus; 
dIco),  to  judge,  determine. 

jtlg-iUum,  -i,  N.,  -us,  -i,  m.  (jungo) 
(that  which  joins),  that  which 
joins  the  shoulders  and  neck; 
the  throat. 

jiig-um,  -I,  N.  (jungo),  a  yoke; 
team;  a  summit  (of  a  mountain) . 

Julius,  -il,  M.,  Julius,  the  name 
of  a  Roman  gens;  especially 
Gaius  Julius  Ccesar,  and  his 
adopted  son,  Gaius  Julius  Cce- 
sar Octavianus  Augustus. 

Julius,  -il,  M.,  the  month  of  July ; 
so  called  after  Julius  Caesar. 
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JfUiuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  of  July. 
jii-meiitumi  -i,  n.  (jungo),  a  beast 

of  burden, 
jtmgo,  jungSre,  junjd,  junctum, 

to  ioiriy   harness;   sdcietfttexn 

jungSre,  to  form  a  partnership, 
jiLnior,  -us,  aaj.,  comparative  (jtt- 

vSnis,  150.  3),  younger, 
Jii-plter,  see  Jiippiter. 
Jii-pplter,  Jdvis,  m.  (121),  Jupi- 
ter, son  of  Saturn,  brotner  and 

husband  of  Juno,  king  of  gods. 
Jtira,  -ae,  m.,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  the  Rhine 

to  the  Rhone. 
jClre,  abl.  of  jCUi,  used  adverbially, 

by  rights  justly, 
jfiro,  -are,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  to  swear, 

take  an  oath, 
jCUi,  jflriB,  N.,  justice,  law ;  court 

of  justice  (ace.  pi.  wanting). 
jflsjtlrandum,   jfLriBjorandl,   n. 

(121),  an  oath, 
jaBt-6,    adv.     (Justus),    rightly, 

justly, 
jtivSnis,  -is,  adj.,  com.  gen.  (109. 

N.  and  150. 3),  young,  youthful ; 

as  subst.,  jtivSnis,  -is,  com.  gen. 

(gen.  pi.  jtivSnum),    a    young 

man   or   woman   (between    17 

and  45  or  46). 
jftven-tfls,  -iitis,  f.    (jtlvgnis), 

youth,  the  season  of  youth, 
jftvo,  jtivftre,  jiivl,  jiitum,  to  help, 

aid, 
juzta,  prep,  with  ace,  near  to, 

near ;  as  adv.,  near  by,  in  like 

manner,  alike. 


KSlendae  (Cal-),  -ftrum,  f..  Ca- 
lends, the  first  day  of  the 
month, 

Karthftgd  (Car-),  -Inis,  f.,  Car- 
thage;  a  celebrated  city  of 
Africa. 


L,  an  abbrev.  for  Lucius, 

IikbiSnus,  -I,  M.,  Labienus ;  an 
officer  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  who  af- 
terwards went  over  to  Pompey. 

l&b5ro,  -SLre,  -ftvl,  -&tum  (l&bor), 
to  toil,  labor, 

lac,  lactis,  N.,  milk, 

l&cer,  -€ra,  -€rum,  adj.,  torn,  man- 
gled, maimed. 

l&cesso,  -essSre,  -esslvi,  or-essiX, 
or  -essi,  -essltum,  to  provoke, 
excite,  assail,  attack, 

lacrlma,  -ae,  f.,  a  tear;  lacrim&s 
d&e,  to  weep, 

l&cus,  -fls,  M.,  a  lake. 

laedo,  laedSre,  laesl,  laesum,  to 
strike,  injure;  annoy,  violate. 

laetor,  -Sri,  -&tus  sum,  dep.  (lae- 
tus),  to  feel  joy,  be  glad, 

lambo,  -€re,  -I,  no  p.p.,  to  lick,  lap, 

ISinio,  -ftre,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  to  rend, 
tear  in  pieces. 

l&pis,  -idis,  M.,  a  stone ,  a  stone 
(placed  at  the  end  of  every  1000 
paces),  a  mile-stone. 

l&queus,  -el,  m.,  a  noose,  halter, 
snare, 

iat-6,  adv.  (latus),  widely;  far 
and  wide, 

l&t-Sbra,  -ae,  f.,  (l^teo),  a  hiding- 
place,  lurking-place. 

l&ter,  -^ris,  m.,  a  brick  or  tile, 

latro,  -are,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  to  bark, 
yelp  ;  bark  at, 

latro,  -dnis,  m.,  a  robber,  highway- 
man, 

latus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  broad,  wide. 

latus,  -€ris,  N.,  the  side,  flank,  body, 
lungs  ;  l^tSris  or  l&tSrum  dd- 
lor,  pain  in  the  side,  pleurisy, 

la-tus,  -a,  -um,  part.  (fSro),  borne, 
carried. 

laudo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  (laus), 
to  praise. 

laurea,  -ae,  f.,  a  laurel-tree ;  lath 
rel-crown. 
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laus,  laudis,  f.,  praise j  glory; 
land^s,  fame. 

16gS-ti5,  -onis,  f.,  an  ambassy, 
legation, 

ISgS-tus,  -T,  M.  (16go),  an  ambas- 
sador, lieutenant,  messenger, 

lSg-i5, -onis,  f.  (16go),  a  legion; 
consisting  of  between  4200 
and  6000  men. 

lSgion-&ritis,-a,-um,  adj.  (ISgio), 
of  or  belonging  to  a  legion;  le- 
gionary, 

Iggo,  ISgSre,  ISgl,  lectum,  to 
gather,  select;  read, 

LSmannus,  -I,  m.,  Lake  Geneva. 

ISn-itfts,  -atis,  F.  (ISnis),  softness, 
smoothness. 

leo,  -5nis,  m.,  a  lion, 

ISac,  ISgis,  F.  (ISgo),  law,  pre- 
cept. 

libent-er,  adv.  (llbens),  willingly, 
cheerfully,  gladly. 

libeo,  -Sre,  -ui,  -itum,  to  please ; 
nbet,impers.  (314.  2),  it  pleas- 
es, it  is  agreeable, 

liber,  -6ra,  -€rum,  adj.,  free,  un- 
restricted ;  in  pi.,  lTb6ri,  -orum, 
M.  (the  free  members  of  the 
household) ,  children . 

liber,  -brr,  the  inner  bark  of  a 
tree ;  a  book  (since  the  bark  of 
a  tree  was  used  as  material  for 
writing  upon). 

libgrai-itas,  -atis,  F.  (libgraiis), 
generosity,  liberality, 

libgr-§,  adv.  (liber),  freely, 
frankly, 

libSri,  -orum,  m.  pi.  (see  liber). 

llbSro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (liber), 
to  free,  liberate,  acquit  (248). 

llber-tas,  -atis,  f.  (liber),  free- 
dom, liberty ;  candor, 

Uber-tus,  -i,  m.  (llbgro),  afreed- 
man, 

llbet,  libSre,  llbuit  or  libitum 
est,  impers.  (314.  2),  it  pleases. 

liceor,  -Sri,  -itus  sum,  dep.,  to 
bid  (at  an  auction). 


licet,  licSre,  licuit  or  licitum 
est,  impers.  (314.  2),  it  is  alloxc- 
able,  permitted ;  one  may,  can; 
licet  vSnias,  you  may  come. 

licet,  conj.  (206.  4),  although, 
though,  even  if. 

lie-tor,  -5ris,  m.  (ligo),  a  lictor ; 
an  attendant  granted  to  a 
magistrate  as  a  sign  of  official 
dignity. 

lignum,  -I,N.,  wood;  ^\,  fire-wood. 

llnea-mentum,  -I,  k.  (llnea,  a 
line),  a  line  ;  pi.,  drawings,  fea- 
tures, lineaments, 

Ling5nSs,  -um,  m.  (ace.  pi.  Ling5- 
nSs),  a  people  in  Celtic  Gaul. 

lingua,  -ae,  f.,  the  tongue;  lan- 
guage, 

linter,  -tris,  f.,  a  boat,  skiff, 
wherry. 

Liscus,  -I,  M.,  Liscus,  an  JEduan 
chief. 

litter  a  (llt6ra),  -ae,  f.,  a  letter 
(of  the  alpnabet) ;  littSrae, 
pi.,  an  epistle,  literature. 

lltus  (littus),  -6ris,  n.,  the  sea- 
shore, shore,  coast,  beach, 

15cus,  -I,  M.  pi.,  16cl  or  16ca, 
M.  and  N.  (87.  n.  2),  a  place. 

long-S,  adv.  (longus),  far  off: 
much,  by  far  (comp.  longius ; 
superlative,  longissImS). 

longus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  long;  tall ; 
distant,  tedious, 

15quor,  15qul,  Idciitus  sum,  dep., 
to  speak, 

liiceo.  lucSre,  luxl,  no  p.p.,  to 
shine,  be  evident, 

Lucius,  -il,  M.,  a  Roman  name. 

lu-crum,  -I,  N.  (luo),  gain, 

lud-icrum,  -I,  n.,  sport ;  show, 
public  games. 

lud-i-fico,  -are,  -avI,  -atum  (Itl- 
dus ;  facio),  to  make  sport  of; 
mock. 

ICld-i-ficor,  -arl,  -atus  sum,  dep. 
(liidus;  fado),  to  make  sport 
of;  to  moch 
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lUdo,  -dSre,  -•%  -aum  (ItLdua),  io 
play, 

luduB,  -i,  M.,  a  play,  game,  pas- 
time ;  school;  in  pL,  public 
games,  shows. 

lugeo,  liigSre,  l{bd,  no  p.  p.,  to 
lament;  mourn  for, 

lii-na,  -ae,  f.  (liiceo),  (the  shin- 
ing one),  the  moon, 

Ifipus,  -I,  M.,  a  wolf, 

ltl-su8,  -iiB,  M.  (Ifldo),  a  playing; 
sport,  amusement,  game, 

lujc,  liiois,  F.  (liiceo),  light,  day- 
light; prima  IClx,  day-break. 


M, 

M,  as  an  abbrev.  for  Marcus. 

M',  as  an  abbrev.  for  Mdnius, 

maereo  (moer-),  -^re,  no  perf., 
no  p.p.,  to  grieve,  lament, 

m&giB,  comp.  adv.,  more,  rather, 

m&g-ister,  -tri,  m.,  a  master,  chief, 
leader, 

m&gistr-atuB,  -tls,  m.  (m&gister), 
a  magistracy,  office,  magistrate, 

mftgnific-S,  adv.  (magnificus), 
nobly,  magnificently,  splendidly, 
richly  (comp.  m&gniflceiitius ; 
superlative,  mtgnXficentiSBi- 
m6). 

m&gn-i-ficuB,  -a,  -iim,  adj.  (comp. 
magmficentior ;  superlative, 
magnificentlBBimuB),  (mftg- 
nuB ;  f&cio),  noble,  grand, 

m&gn-itildo,  -inlB,  f.  (m&gnuB), 
greatness,  size,  bulk, 

magnuB,  -a,-um,adj.  (comp.  m&- 
jor;  superlative,  mSlziinus), 
great,  large  (149.  4);  nata 
major,  greater  in  birth,  older, 

MaiuB,  -ii,  m.,  the  month  of  May, 

inaj5r6B,  -rum,  m.  pi.  (major), 
ancestors, 

mai-e,  adv.  (comp.  pSjuB ;  super- 
lative, peBBimS),  (maiuB), 
badly. 


maiS-dico,  -dIcSre,  -dixi,  -dic- 
tum, to  speak  ill  of,  revile 
(193.  2). 

maid-flc-ium,  -H,  n.,  evil  deed, 
crime. 

ma-lo,  malle,  maiul,  no  p.  p., 
irreg.  (294),  (m&glB;  vdlo), 
to  wish  rather,  prefer, 

mSlum,  -I,  N.  (mSlus),  evil,  misfor- 
tune, calamity,  damage, 

mSluB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (comp.  pS- 
jor;  superlative,  peBBimuB), 
evil,  wicked  (149.  4). 

manda-tum,  -I,  n.  (mando),  a 
charge,  order,  commission, 

man-do,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (mS- 
nuB;  do),  to  commit  into  one's 
hands,  to  command, 

mSneo,  manSre,  mansi,  man- 
Bum,  to  stay,  remain,  stop;  wait 
for,  await, 

mSnifeBtuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  clear, 
plain,  evident,  manifest. 

manuB,  -UB,  f.,  a  hand ;  band  (pi 
troops), /orce  (174). 

MarcelluB,  -I,  m.,  Marcellus,  a 
Roman  name. 

MarcuB,  -i,  m.,  a  Roman  name. 

mare,  -Ib,  n.,  the  sea ;  mare  inter- 
num, the  Mediterranean, 

mar-itlmuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  of  ox  be- 
longing to  the  sea  ;  maritime  ;  c6- 
piae  marltimae,  naval  forces. 
As  noun,  maritima,  -5rum,  n. 
pi.,  places  on  the  sea-coast, 

MariuB,  -il,  M.,  Gaius  Marius 
(157-86  B.C.)  ;  the  conqueror 
of  Jugurtha,  and  chief  of  the 
popular  party  at  Rome.  He 
was  consul  seven  times. 

Mara,  -tlB,  M.,  the  fabled  father 
of  Romulus;  the  god  of  war, 
of  husbandry,  of  shepherds  and 
seers. 

Martins,  -a,  -nm,  adj.  (Mara),  of 
Mars;  of  or  belonging  to  March, 

Martins,  -il,  m.,  the  month  of 
March. 
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m&ter,  -tris,  f.,  a  mother  ;  mftter- 
f&mili&s,  or  m&terf&millae,  the 
mistress  of  a  house  (121). 

mStr-imonium,  -ii,  n.  (mftter), 
toedlocJc,  marriage;  in  xn&tri- 
mdnium  diicSr  e,  to  marry  (used 
only  of  a  man  marrying  a  wo- 
man). 

mStr-dna,  -ae,  f.  (mftter),  a  mar- 
ried womauj  wife,  matron. 

M&tr5na,  -ae,  m.,  a  river  in  Gaul 
(now  the  Marne). 

matflr-S,  adv.  (mfttiirus),  early, 
speedily,  quickly  (comp.  m&tii- 
rius;  superlative,  m&turrimS 
and  maturissimS). 

matfir-o,  -are,  -Svi,  -Stum  (mft- 
turus),  to  muke  ripe,  ripen; 
hasten, 

m&tfirus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  ripe,  ma- 
ture; excellent;  seasonable. 

m&zim-6  (maziim-),  adv.  (mft- 
aclmus),  in  the  highest  degree; 
very;  mostly,  chiefly. 

m&zlmus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  superla- 
tive of  m&gnus,  greatest. 

M&zimiis,  -i,  m.,  a  Koman  name. 

mS-cum,  with  me  (230.  3). 

mSdidcriter,  adv.,  moderately. 

mSdium,  -il,  n.,  the  middle,  midst ; 
the  presence  or  sight ;  6  zn€di5 
toUSre,  to  put  out  of  the  way. 

xnSdius,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  middle,  mid; 
half  way ;  intervening,  interme- 
diate. 

membrum,  -I,  n.,  a  limb;  divis- 
ion. 

mSmlnl,  -Isse,  n.,  def .  (305.  Obs. 
3),  to  remember,  recollect. 

mSmor,  -dris,  adj.,  mindful. 

mSm5r&-bni8,  -e,adj.  (m6m6ro), 
memorable;  worthy  of  mention. 

mend-fix,  -SLcia,  false,  deceitful. 

m§ns,  mentis,  f.,  the  mind,  under- 
standing, intellect,  reason. 

mensa,  -ae,  f.,  a  table;  (that 
which  is  put  on  table),  food. 

mensis,  -is,  m.,  a  month. 


mentior,-IrI,  -Itus  simi,  dep.,  to  lie. 

mercfi-tor,  -5ris,  m.  (mercor),  a 
trader,  merchant. 

mer-cSs,  -6dis,  f.  (merx),  hire, 
wages,  salary;  bribe. 

mergo,  mergSre,  mersi,  mer- 
sum,  immerse;  sink,  overwhelm; 
destroy. 

mSrI-dies,-§i,M.  (mSdius;  difis) 
(175. 2),  midday,  noon  ;  the  south. 

mSr-itus,  -a,  -um,  part.  (mSreor), 
deserving. 

mStdor,  mStlrX,  mensus  sum, 
dep.,  to  measure,  deal  out  (ra- 
tions). 

mStor,  -firl,  -fitus  sum,  dep.,  to 
measure,  mark  off. 

Mettius,  -if,  m.,  a  Roman  name. 

mStuo,  mStuSre,  mStuI,  no  p.  p., 
(mgtus),  to  fear;  be  afraid. 

me-us,  -a,  -um,  pron.  possessive 
(m5)  (vocative  sing,  masc,  ml, 
rarely  mens),  my,  mine,  belong- 
ing to  me. 

migro,  -are,  -fivl,  -&tum,  to  de- 
part, migrate,  go  away. 

n^es,  -itis,  com.  gen.,  a  soldier, 
afoot-soldier. 

MHStus,  -I,  M.,  a  city  of  Caria  in 
Asia  Minor. 

mllia,  -ium,  n.  pi.,  see  mllle. 

mlllt-ftris,  -e,  adj.  (miles),  of  or 
belonging  to  a  soldier  or  the 
soldiers;  military;  r6s  mHitft- 
ris,  military  science. 

mHit-ia,  -ae,  f.  (mHIto),  military 
service;  warfare. 

mllle  (mile),  numeral  adj.  in- 
decl.,  a  thousand  (213. 2).  As 
noun,  used  only  in  the  nom. 
and  ace.  sing,  (mllle),  and  in 
pi.  N.,  mllia  ?millia),  -ium, 
a  thousand;  followed  by  the 
partitive  gen.,  as  mllia  pas- 
suum,  a  thousand  paces,  one 
mile. 

miU-ies  (-iens),  adv.  (mille),  a 
thousand  times. 
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MIlo,  -5nis,  Milo,  a  friend  of 
Cicero. 

minor,  -^i,  -fttus  sum,  dep.,  to 
jut  forth;  threaten,  menace. 

minor,  -ns,  adj.  comp.  (parvus), 
less.  As  noun,  minSrSs,  -um, 
com.  gen.  pi.,  descendants. 

minuo,  -u6re,  -ui,  -titum,  to  les- 
sen, diminish,  lower,  reduce;  to 
grow  less. 

minus,  adv.,  less;  si  minus,  if 
not  (p^um,  minus,  minimS). 

miror,  -rtri,  -r&tus  sum,  dep.,  to 
admire  ;  to  wonder  at  (279.  2). 

mir-us,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (miror), 
wonderful,  extraordinary. 

miser,  -Sra,-Srum,  adj.,  wretched, 
unfortunate;  sick,  ill. 

misir-eor,  -eri,  -itus  or  -ertus 
sum,  dep.  (miser),  to  pity,  feel 
pity  for,  commiserate. 

misSrS-sco,  -scSre,  no  perf.,  no 
p.  p.,  inch.  (misSreo),  to  feel 
pity,  have  compassion  for . 

misSret,  misSrSre,  misSritum, 
impers.  (314.  2),  it  distresses, 
stirs  pity;  misSret  m6,  I  pity. 

Mithrid&tSs,  -is,  m.,  Mithrida- 
tes  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus, 
who  waged  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  being  at  last  con- 
quered by  Pompeius,  stabbed 
himself. 

m6do,  adv.,  only,  merely;  at  all; 
Just  nom;  m5do  .  .  .  mddo, 
now  .  .  .  now,  at  one  moment 
.  .  .  at  another;  n6n  mddo  . .  . 
sed  Stiam,  not  only  .  .  .  hut 
also;  mddo,  with  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  if  only,  provided 
that. 

m5dus,  -i,  m.,  a  measure  or  stand- 
ard;  hounds,  limits,  end;  way, 
manner,  method,  mode  ;  ad  m6- 
dum,  in  mddum,  with  the 
gen.,  after  the  manner  of;  like; 
m6d5  fltiminis,  like  a  river; 
liunc    in    mddum,    after  this 


fashion;  ntL115  mdd5,  hy  no 
means, 

moenia,  -ium,  n.  pi.,  defensive 
walls,  city  walls  ;  fortifications . 

m516s,  -is,  F.,  a  mass,  mole  ;  dam  ; 
difficulty. 

mdlestus, -a,  -um,  adj.,  trouble- 
some, irksome,  annoying, 

mdlo,  -gre,  -ul,  -itum,  to  grind. 

mdneo,  -Sre,  -ui,  -itum,  to  admon- 
ish, warn;  punish;  teach. 

m5n-s,  montis,  m.,  a  mountain. 

monstro,  -ire,  -Svi,  -Sltum  (mon- 
strum),  to  show,  point  out. 

mon-strum,  -I,  n.  (mdneo),  a 
divine  omen;  a  monster. 

mdra,  -ae,  f.,  a  delay;  ohstacle. 

morbus,  -I,  m.,  a  sickness,  disease; 
affliction. 

mordeo,  mordSre,  mdmordi 
(mSmordI),  morsum,  to  hite; 
hurt. 

mdrior,  mdri  (mdrlrl),  mortuus 
sum,  dep.  (fut.  part.,  mdritfl- 
rus),  to  die,  decay. 

mdror,  -ftri,  fttus  sum,  dep.  (md- 
ra), to  tarry,  stay,  loiter  ;  hinder. 

mor-s,  mortis,  r.  (mdrior),  death. 

m6s,  mdris,  m.,  usage,  custom;  in 
pi.,  customs,  character;  ezmdre, 
according  to  custom. 

mo-tus,  -ds,  M.  (mdveo),  a  mov- 
ing. 

mdveo,  mdvSre,  mdvi,  motum, 
to  move,  set  in  motion;  take  away, 
remove;  influence;  arma  md- 
v6re,  to  take  arms;  bellum 
mdvSre,  to  undertake  war. 

moz,  B,dy., presently,  soon,  directly; 
afterwards,  then. 

miilier,  -iSris,  f.,  a  woman,femMe. 

mult-ittido,  -dinis,  f.  (multus), 
a  great  number,  multitude;  a 
crowd. 

mult-5,  adv.  (mxiltni), much,  far; 
hy  far,  hy  much;  multd  post  or 
ante,  long  after  or  hefore. 

multus,  -a,    -um,   adj.    (comp. 
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plfls ;  superlative,  plurlmus), 

much,  many  (149.  4). 
muudus,  -I,  M.,  the  universe ;  the 

world,  the  earth, 
mun-io,  -Ire,  -Tvl  or  -il,   -Itum 

(moenia),  to  fortify,  build, 
mtinl-tid,  -onis,  f.  (munio),  a 

fortification,  rampart, 
mfirus,  -f,  m.,  a  wall, 
mflB,  -uris,  com.  gen.,  a  mouse, 
musca,  -ae,  f.,  a  fly. 
mfi-to,  -are,  -ftvi,  -atum,  intens. 

(mdveo),  to  change;  exchange 

(304). 

N. 

nac-tuB,  -a,  -um,  part,  (nancia- 

cor),  having  obtained, 
nam,  conj.,/or  (205.  5). 
nsun-que,  conj.,  for,  for  indeed, 

for  truly, 
nanc-iscor,  nancisci,  nactus  or 

nanctuB  Bum,  dep.,  to  get,  re- 

ceive  ;  find, 
nana,  -antds,  part,  of  no. 
narro,  -Sxe,  -Svl,  -fttum,  to  tell, 

relate,  narrate,  recount, 
n&BCor,  nSlBci,  n§.tuB  Bum,  dep., 

to  be  born  (248.  3). 
n&-to,  -ire,  -Svl,  -§.tum  (no),  to 

swim, 
nSl-ti&ra,  -ae,  f.  (nascor),  nature; 

disposition,  character;   n§.tura, 

naturally. 
nauta  (nftvlta),  -ae,  m.,  a  sailor, 

seaman. 
nav-Iciila,  -ae,  f.,  dim.  (nftvis), 

a  small  vessel ;  boat,  skiff, 
n§.vlg-ium,  -ii,  n.   (nSvigo),  a 

sailing :  vessel,  ship,  boat, 
navia,  -is,  f.   (ace,  ntvem  or 

nftvim ;  abl.,  nSve  or  nSvI),  a 

ship;    nSLvis  longa,  a  ship  of 

war.  * 

n6,  adv.  and  conj.,  1.  adv.,  not,  no; 

n6  .  .  .  quidem,  not  even  (the 

word    or    phrase    emphasized 


always  between  the  n5  and 
quidem) ;  2.  conj.,  that  not,  lest; 
in  final  clauses,  that  not,  lest; 
with  verbs  of  fearing,  that  or 
lest  (321.  2  &  278. 1  (1)). 

-ne,  interrog.  and  enclitic  paoiiicle, 
whether  (in  du-ect  questions  ne 
is  not  to  be  translated,  except 
by  laying  emphasis  upon  the 
word  to  which  it  is  joined). 

nee,  see  nSque. 

nSceasari-o,  adv.  (nSceBBarius), 
necessarily,  unavoidably, 

ng-cea-se,  neut.  adj.  (found  only 
in  nom.  and  ace.  sing.)  (n5; 
cSdo),  unavoidable,  necessary, 

nSceBB-ItSB,  -atis,  f.  (nScesse), 
necessity  ;  force, 

nSceBB-Itfido,  -Inis,  f.  (nScease), 
closely  bound;  intimacy;  close 
relationship. 

nec-ne,  conj.,  or  not, 

nSco,  -are,  -avl(-ul),-atum,  to  kill, 

nS-dum,  conj.,  by  no  means,  much 
less  ;  not  to  say,  much  more, 

nS-fas,  N.  indecl.,  that  which  is 
unlawful  (267). 

nSg-lIgo,  -Uggre,  -ISzI,  -lectum 
(nee;  ISgo),  to  neglect,  disre- 
gard. 

nSgo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  say 
no;  deny,  refuse. 

ngg-otium  -ii,  n.  (nee ;  otium), 
a  business,  occupation;  diffi- 
culty; matter;  null5  nSg5tio, 
without  trouble. 

nS-m5  (in  place  of  gen.  nSmlnis, 
nulllua  is  used ;  in  place  of  abl. 
nSmlne,  nuI15,  m.,  or  nulla, 
F.,  is  used),  M.  and  f.  (nS ; 
h5mo),  no  one,  nobody  ;  nSm5 
n6n,  every  body,  all;  non  nS- 
m5,  some. 

ngpoB,  -5tiB,  M.  and  F.,  a  grand- 
son, a  grand-daughter,  a  nephew, 

nS-que  or  nee,  conj.,  and  not; 
nique  (nee) . . .  n^que  (nee), 
neither  .  .  .  nor. 
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nS-quis,  -qua,  -quod  or  (subst.) 

-quid,   indef.  pron.,   lest  any, 

that  no  one  (246). 
Nervil,  -5nim,  m.,  The  Nervii,  a 

people  of  Belgic  Gaul. 
ne-Bcio,  -scire,  -sclvl  or  Hicif, 

Hicltum,    not    to    knowy   to   he 

ignorant  of* 
neuter,  neutra,  neutrum  (gen. 

neutrfus),  neither  (209). 
n6-ve  (neu),  and  not,  nor;  neve 

.  .  .  neve,  neither  .  .  .  nor, 
nex,  nScia,    f.    (nSco),    death, 

murder,  slaughter, 
nl,  conj.,  if  not,  unless  (326). 
niger,  -gra,  -grum,  adj.,  black, 

dark,  dusky.       ^ 
nXbil  (nil),  n.,  indecl.,  nothing, 

not  at  all;  nihil  h&beo  quod, 

/  have  no  reason  that ;  n6n  ni- 
hil,  something;  nihil5minu8, 

nevertheless, 
nihil-dum,  adv.,  nothing  as  yet, 
nihilo,  adv.  (with  comparatives), 

by  nothing,  no ;  nihil5  mftjor, 

no  greater, 
nihhdminus,  adv.,  see  nihil, 
nil,  see  nihil. 

nlHii,  conj.,  if  not,  unless  (326). 
nitor,  nitl,  nlsus  ornlzus  sum, 

dep.,  to  rest  upon,  rely  upon  ;  to 

strive,  endeavor, 
niz,  nivis,  f.,  snow  (121). 
no,  nftre,  nivl,  no  p.  p.,  to  swim, 

jioat. 
n5-bilis,  -e,  adj.  (gnosco),  that 

can  be  known  ;  famous,  noble, 
n5bil-itas,   -atia,   f.    (ndbiUs), 

celebrity,  fame ;    the    nobility, 

nobles, 
ndceo,   -Sre,  -ul,   -itum   (with 

dat.),  to  harm,  hurt,  injure, 
nocttl,  abl.  (used  adverbially), 

by  night, 
n51o,  ndlle,  n51ul,  irreg.  (non ; 

vdlo)    (294),    not   to  wish,  be 

unioilling. 
nd-men,    -inis,   n.    (nosco),   a 


name  ;  renown  ;  n5men  h&- 
b6re,  to  be  famous. 

n5min§.-tim,  adv.  (nomino),  by 
name,  expressly. 

n5mino,  -Sre,  -Slvl,  -fttum  (n5- 
men),  to  name;  nominate. 

n6n,  adv.,  not,  no. 

N5nae,  -Srum,  f.  (n5nuB),  the 
Nones;  the  fifth  day  in  every 
month  of  the  year,  except 
March,  May,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, in  which  it  was  the  seventh. 
So  called  because  it  was  the 
ninth  day  before  the  Ides. 

n5n-dum,  adv.,  not  yet. 

n5n-ne,  interrog.  particle  (91. 1. 
b),  not  f 

non-nfUluB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  some, 
several.  As  noun,  ndnnfUU, 
-drum,  M.  pi.,  persons,  several. 

non  -  nunquam  (-  numquam) , 
adv.,  sometimes,  occasionally, 

n5-nuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ndvem), 
the  ninth.  As  noun,  n5na, 
-ae,  F.,  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day,  i.e.,  the  third  hour  before 
sunset,  at  which  hour  business 
was  ended  at  Rome. 

n5B,  ndBtnim  or  ndstrl,  pi.  of 
HOfWe  (239.1). 

n5BCO  (gn5BCo),  n5BcSre,  n5vl, 
notum,  to  become  acquainted 
with;  learn;  n6vi,  perf.  with 
pres.  meaning,  /  know;  n6vS- 
rsun,  /  knew  (305.  Obs.  2). 

n5B-ter,  -tra,  -trum,  possess, 
pron.  (nds),  our,  our  own,  ours 
(231);  in  pi.,  ndBtrl,  -6rum, 
M.,  our  men,  our  troops, 

ndto,  -are,  -ftvi,  -fttum  (ndta), 


to  mark,  indicate  ;  designate, 

0-tU8,  -i 

known. 


no-tu8,  -a,  -um. 


2te  ;  destgm 
,  part.  (n( 


ndsco), 


n5vem,  num.  indecl.  adj.,  nine, 
N5vem-ber,  -bria,  m.  (ndvem), 

November ;  the  ninth  month  of 
the  old  Roman  year  (which 
began  in  March), 
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Novembris.-e,  adj.,  of  November. 

novi,  see  n5sco. 

ndvus,  -a,  -um,  adj .,  new ;  recent , 
strange;  ndvae  rSs,  revolution  ; 
the  comparative  of  this  adj.  is 
wanting,  superlative  ndvissi- 
mus,  latest,  last;  ndvisslmum 
Slgmen,  the  rear. 

noz,  noctds,  f.,  night;  darkness. 

nubSs,  -is,  f.,  a  cloud. 

nubo,  nubSre,  nupsl,  nUptum 
(nubes),  to  veil  one's  self, 
marry  (used  only  of  a  woman 
marrying  a  man,  and  governs 
the  dative),  see  m&triinoniuni. 

nullus,  -a,  -uxn,  adj .  (nS ;  ullus) 
(209),  not  any,  none,  no. 

num,  interrog.  particle  (91.  1. 
c),  whether  f 

niimSro,  -Sre,  -Svl,  -Sltuxn  (nii- 
xnSrus),  to  count,  number;  es- 
teem. 

ntUnSrus,  -i,  m.,  a  number;  a 
multitude. 

Niimidia,  -ae,  F.,  a  country  of 
northern  Africa  (now  Algeria). 

Niimltor,  -oris,  m.,  a  kmg  of 
Alba,  brother  of  Amulius  and 
grandfather  of  Romulus  and 
Remus. 

numquam  (nunquam),  adv.  (ne; 
umquam),  at  no  time,  never; 
nou  nunquam,  sometimes. 

nunquam,  see  numquam. 

nuntio  (nuncio),  -are,  -SLvl, 
Sltum  (nuntius),  to  announce, 
declare. 

nuntius  (-cius),  -il,  m.,  a  messen- 
ger;  nev)s,  tidings. 

nti-per,  adv.  (nSvus),  recently. 


O. 

6,  interj.,  0!  oh! 

ob,  prep,  with  ace,  on  account  of, 

for;  quam  ob  rem,  wherefore, 

accordingly. 


db-aer-§tus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ob; 

aes) ,  involved  in  debt.   As  noun, 

5baer§.tus,  -I,  m.,  a  debtor, 
db-Sdio,  -ire,  -IvI  or  -ii,  -itiun 

(ob;    audio)   (with  dat.),  to 

give  ear  to ;  obey. 
6b-eo,  -ire,  -ivi  or  -ii,  -Itum,  to 

go  towards,  meet,  die. 
ob-icio  (pronounced  ob-jicio), 

-jicSre,   -j§cl,   -jectum    (ob ; 

jeLcio),  to  cast  in  the  way ;  re- 

proach. 
obli-tus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (oblivis- 

cor),  having  forgotten;  forget- 
ful. 
obliviscor,    oblivisci,    obHtus 

sum,  dep.,  tp  forget. 
ob-ndzius,  -a,   -um,  adj.   (ob; 

n6x.dC),  frail;  liable;  obedient. 
ob-ruo,  -ruSre,  -rui,  -ri&tum,  to 

overwhelm;  crush. 
ob-sgoro,  -are,  -Svi,  -atum  (ob ; 

sicra),  to  beseech,  supplicate. 
obses,  -Idis,  m.  and  f.,  a  hostage, 
ob-signo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

seal,  seal  up ;  attest. 
ob-sisto,  -sistSre,  -stiti,  -stitiun, 

to  oppose,  hinder,  obstruct. 
ob-sto,  -stare,    -stiti,    to   stand 

against,  oppose,  hinder. 
ob-stringo,  -stingSre,  -strinod, 

-striatum,  to  bind. 
ob-tineo,  -tinSre,  -tinui,  -ten- 

tum  (ob ;  tSneo),  to  hold,  pos- 
sess, occupy  ;  last. 
ob-trecto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (ob ; 

tracto),  to  disparage;  injure, 

thwart. 
ob-vius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ob;  via), 

meeting,  in  the  way,  so  as  to  meet; 

obvium    ire    aiicui,    to   meet 

one. 
ob-volvo,  -volvSre,  -volvi,  -v6- 

l^tum,  to  wrap  around,  muffle 

up:  cover,  disguise. 
occa-sus,  -lis,   M.    (occido),  a 

fall,  setting ;  death,  overthrow. 
oc-cido,  -cidSre,  -cidi,  -ciBum 
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(ob ;  caedo),  to  strike  doton, 
kill. 

oo-cXdo,  -cXdSre,  -cidi,  -c&aum 
(ob;  c&do),  tofalldoum;  per- 
ishf  die  ;  to  go  down,  set. 

oo-ciilO)  -ctilfire,  -ctllul,  -cul- 
tum  (ob ;  ciilo),  to  cover,  hide, 
conceal. 

oc-ctllto,  -are,  -ftvl,  -Sltum  (in- 
tens.  of  occttlo),  conceal. 

occol-tus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (occil- 
lo),  hidden,  concealed,  secret; 
in  occult5,  in  secret. 

oc-ciipo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (ob, 
c&pio),  to  take,  seize,  lay  hold 
of;  occupy,  enter. 

oc-curro,  -currSre,  -currl  (rare- 
ly cilcurrl),  -cursum,  to  run 
towards,  run  to  meet;  meet,  op- 

.  pose. 

OceanuB,  -I,  M.,  the  ocean. 

OcSlum,  -I,  N.,  a  town  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  {Oulx  in  Piedmont). 

oo-ior,  -ins,  comp.  adj.  (superla- 
tive, 5ci8sImuB),  quicker,  soon- 
er, earlier  (150. 1). 

oct-avu8,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (octo), 
the  eighth. 

octin-genti,  -ae,  -a,  num.  adj. 
(octo ;  centum),  eight  hundred. 

oot5,  num.  adj.  indecL,  eight. 

Ootd-ber,  -bris,  m.  (octo),  Octo- 
ber (originally  the  eighth  month 
of  the  Roman  year,  reckoning 
from  March).  As  adj.,  Octo- 
bris,  -e,  of  October. 

oct5-dScim,  num.  adj.  indecl. 
(octo ;  dScim),  eighteen. 

octS-ginta,  num.  adj.  indecl., 
eighty. 

dctilus,  -i,  M.,  an  eye. 

6dl,  Sdisse,  defect  (305.  1) ;  to 
hate,  dislike. 

6d-ium,  -ii,  n.  (6dl,  305.  1),  ha- 
tred. 

of-fendo,  -fendSre,  -fendi,  -fen- 
simi  (ob;  fendo,  obsolete),  to 
strike,  injure;  make  a  mistake. 


of-fio-ium,  -il,  N.  (ops ;  faoio),  a 
kindness;  duty;  business. 

51im,  adv.,  formerly;  hereafter; 
long  ago;  bI  dlim,  if  ever. 

omn-In5,  adv.  (omnia),  altogether, 
wholly;  at  all;  generally. 

omnia,  -e,  adj.,  every,  all.  As 
subst.,  omnSa,  -ium,  com.  gen., 
all  persons  ;  omnSa  ad  flnum, 
all  to  a  man. 

dnSrariuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  of  burden 
(as  a  ship). 

dnSro,  -are,  -avI,  -atum  (dnua), 
to  load,  overload. 

dnua,  -Sria,  n.,  a  load,  burden, 
weight. 

dpSra,  -ae,  f.  (dpSror),  pains, 
work,  labor;  dpSra,  by  all 
means;  6pSram  dSre  SIXcuI, 
to  attend  to;  mea  6pSra,  by  my 
aid. 

dpSB,  see  opa. 

dportet,  -€re,  -uit,  impers.  (314. 
2),  it  is  necessary,  needful,  prop- 
er; I  (thou,  she,  &c.)  must  or 
ought. 

oppidum,  -i,  n.,  a  totvn  (other 
than  Rome,  which  was  called 
Urba). 

op-p5no,  -p5nSre,  -pdsul,  p6aX- 
tum  (ob;  p5no),  to  place 
against,  set  opposite,  oppose, 
allege. 

op-portflnua,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (ob; 
portua),^/,  seasonable. 

op-prlmo,  -prlmSre,  -preaal, 
-preaBum  (ob;  prSmo),  to 
crush,  overwhelm,  subdue. 

op-p^gno,  -are,  -avI,  -atum  (ob ; 
ptigno),  to  attack,  assault. 

opa,  dpia,  F.  (nominative  and 
dat.  sing,  wanting),  power, 
might,  strength;  in  pi.,  dp6a, 
-um,  wealth,  resources,  power. 

optimatSs,  -um  or  -ium,  m.  pi., 
the  principal  men;  the  nobility. 

optim-e,  adv.  (superl.  of  bfine), 
excellently. 
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optimuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (superl. 
of  bdnus),  best. 

dpuB,  -SriB,  N.,  work,  labor,  task, 

dpus,  N.  indecl.  (308.  Obs.  2), 
that  which  is  necessan/y  need. 
As  adj.,  needful,  necessary. 

ora,  -ae,  f.,  a  border,  coast,  shore, 
region,  district, 

5ra-ti5,  -5ni4,  f.  (6ro),  a  speak- 
ing, speech;  oration. 

or&-tor,  -dris,  m.  (oro),  a  speak- 
er, orator,  ambassador, 

5rbis,  -is,  m.,  a  circle ;  orbis  ter- 
rSxuxn,  the  whole  world,  the 
globe  ;  (ia  war)  a  hollow  square. 

orbuB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  deprived, 
bereft. 

5rdd,  -Inis,  m.  (ordior),  an  ar- 
ranging, rank,  line;  ordXne, 
ez  ordine,  in  ordinem,  in 
order,  in  turn  ;  eztrSl  ordinem, 
out  of  order,  irregularly  ;  ordo 
SqueBter,  the  equestrian  order, 
the  knights, 

OrgStdriz,  -Xgia,  m.,  Orgetorix, 
a  Helvetian  noble. 

dri-enB,  -entis,  part.  (6rior), 
rising.  As  noun,  M.,  the  east ; 
the  rising  sun. 

drior,  drf  (drirl),  ortus  Bum, 
dep.  (248. 3),  to  arise,  originate 
from;  to  begin. 

ornSl-mentum,  -I,  n.  (orno),  an 
ornament,  decoration,  equipment; 
in  -pi.,  jewels. 

ornSl-tus,  -a,  -um,  part,  (orno), 
adorned,  ornamented. 

5ro,  -^e,  -&V1,  -&tum  (5b),  speak, 
espec,  to  pray,  beseech. 

OS,  oris,  N.,  the  mouth,  the  face, 
countenance;  speech. 

03-teudo,  -tendiire,  -tendl,  -ten- 
sum  or  tentum  (ob ;  tendo), 
to  show,  display  ;  declare  ;  prae- 
mia  ostend^re,  to  offer  re- 
wards. 

5tium,  -ii,  N.,  leisure,  freedom 
from  business  ;  quiet. 


dvis,  -is,  ¥.,  a  sheep. 

6vo,  -Sxe,  -avl,  -cltum,  to  exult, 

rejoice,  triumph  in  an  ovation. 
5vum,  -i,  N.  (Svis)   (belonging 

to  a  bird),  an  egg. 


P.,  an  abbreviation  of  Publius, 
pft-biilum,  -I,  N.  (pasoo),  food 

(for  animals) ;  fodder. 
P&duB,  -1,  M.,  the  Po, 
paene,  adv.,  nearly,  almost, 
paenitet,  paenit6re,  paenXtuit, 

no  p.  p.,  impers.  (314.  2),  ii 

repents,  with  ace.  of  person  and 

gen.  of  thing,  or  infinitive  iu 

place  of  thing;  paenitet  mS 

facti,  /  repent  of  the  action ; 

paenitet  mS  fScisse,  /  repent 

having  done  it. 
p&gus,  -1  and  -fls,  m.,  a  canton, 

village, 
p&lam,  adv.,  openly,  publicly  ;  as 

prep,  with  abl.,  before,  in  the 

presence  of. 
pall-idus,  -a,  -um  (palleo),  pale, 
p&lfld&mentum,  -I,  n.,  a  military 

cloak, 
pSl-lus,  -I,  M.,  a  stake,  prop,  pale. 
pando,  pandSre,  pandi,  passum, 

to  spread  out,  extend,  throw  open; 

passis  crinibus,   loith  dishev- 
elled hair. 
pango,  pangSre,  p6gf,  (panzf, 

pSpigf)  pactum  (panotum), 

to  fasten,  fix  in  ;  settle. 
pftnis,  -is,  M.,  bread,  loaf. 
par,  p^ris,  adj.  (gen.  pi.,  p&ri- 

um),  equal,  equal  to;  as  subst., 

par,  pSris,  m.,  a  match  for  ;  also 

par,  paris,  N.,  a  pair. 
parco,  parc^re,  pSpercI  (parsi), 

no  p.  p.,  to  spare. 
parous,   -a,   -um,   adj.,    sparing, 

frugal,  thrifty. 
par-Sns,  -entis,  m.  and  f.  (gen. 
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pL,  p^eutum  and  p^entiuin) 
(p^krio)ia  parent :  father,  mother. 

p£reo,  -Sre,  -ui,  no  p.  p.,  to  appear, 
obey  (with  dat.). 

pSrio,  p^Sre,  pSpSri,  partum,  to 
procure;  bring  forth,  lay,  beget. 

p^-iter,  adv.  (pSr),  equally,  in 
like  manner,  as  well. 

p^o,  -are,  -§.vl,  -Sltuxn,  to  pro- 
cure, prepare,  provide. 

pars,  partis,  ¥.,  a  part,  portions- 
party;  ex  omni  parte,  in  all 
respects  ;  ntUia  ex  parte,  in  no 
respect. 

partus,  -us,  m.  (pSrio),  a  bear- 
ing, birth;  offspring. 

parvii-lus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  dim. 
(parvus),  very  small,  petty, 
slight;  young.  As  noun,  par- 
villus,  -1,  M.,  a  little  boy ;  par- 
vtila,  -ae,  f.,  a  little  girl. 

parvus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (comp.  mi- 
nor, superl.  minimus),  sjnall, 
/i«/e  (149.4). 

pas-sus,  -us,  M.  (pando),  a  step, 
pace;  pace  (as  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  fve  Ro- 
man feet)  ;  mille  passuum, 
a  thousand  steps,  one  mile. 

p&s-tor,  -5ris,  m.  (paBCo),  a  feed- 
er, shepherd. 

p&ter,  -tris,  m.,  a  father. 

p&ter-f&milias,  patris-f&milifls, 
M.,  a  father  of  a  family,  master 
of  a  household. 

p&ti-Sns,  -entis,  part,  (p&tior), 
suffering,  patient;  .unyielding; 
p&tiSns  dnSris,  able  to  bear  a 
burden. 

p&tior,  p&tl,  passus  sum,  dep., 
Jo  bear,  suffer,  allow. 

patr-ia,  -ae,  f.  (pAtei),  fatherland, 
jiative  country,  native  place. 

patr-icius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (pSter), 
patrician,  noble. 

patr-im5nium,  -il,  N.  (pSter),  an 
estate  inherited  from  a  father; 
patrimony  ;  fortune. 


paucus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  feio,  some 
(generally  plui'al)  ;  pauca  or 
pauci,  -6rum,  a  few  words  ;  a 
few  persons,  etc. 

paul5,  adv.  (paulus),  by  a  little, 
a  little,  somewhat. 

paulus  (pauUus),  -a,  -um,  adj., 
little,  small. 

pauper,  -Sris,  adj.,  poor,  needy 
(comp.  paupSrior,  superl.  pau- 
perrimus) . 

pauper-tSls,  -fttis,  f.  (pauper), 
poverty. 

pSx,  pSlcis,  F.  (that  which  binds), 
peace;  favor;  pSlce  tuSl,  with 
your  permission . 

pScu-nia,  -ae,  f.  (pgcus,  -iidis), 
money,  riches,  wealth. 

pScus,  -5ri8,  N.,  a  herd,  flock; 
cattle. 

pSd-es,  -itis,  M.  (pes;  eo)  (one 
that  goes  on  foot),  a  foot-sol- 
dier; infantry, 

pSjor,  -us,  adj.  (comp.  of  mft- 
lus),  worse. 

pellis,  -is,  f.,  a  skin,  hide  ;  a  gar- 
ment (made  of  skin). 

pello,  pellSre,  pSpiill,  pulsum, 
to  strike  ;  expel. 

pendeo,  pendSre,  pgpendl,  pen- 
sum,  to  hang,  be  suspended. 

per,  prep,  with  ace,  through,  dur- 
ing, by  means  of 

pSr-llgo,  -&gSre,  -6gT,  -actum,  to 
finish,  complete. 

pir-agro,  -Sire,  -Slvl,  -Sltum  (per ; 
Sger);  to  lead  through;  finish; 
(with  concilium)  hold. 

per-cipio,  -cipSre,  -c6pi,  -cep- 
tum  (per;  c^pio),  to  take  in, 
learn ;  (of  harvests)  to  gather : 
seize. 

percunctSl-tio  (contSltio),-5nis, 
F.  (percunctor),  an  inquiring 
of;  an  inquiry. 

per-duco,  -dticSre,  -diixl,  -duc- 
tum,  to  lead  through,  conduct; 
draw  out,  extend. 
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pSrSgrinor,  4U:i,  -&tuB  sum,  dep., 
to  travel  about  or  in  foreign  lands. 

per-eo,  -Ire,  -il  (-Ivi),  no  p.  p.,  irr. 
(to  go  through),  to  perish ^  die. 

per-fSro,  -ferre,  -ttlll,  -l^tum, 
UT.,  to  carry  through,  convey ; 
accomplish;  suffer,  endure, 

per-ficio,  -ficSre,  -f6cl,  -fectum 
(per;  f&cio),  to  make  (com- 
pletely) ;  finish  ;  effect. 

per-f ringo,  -f ringSre,  -f r6gl,  -f rac- 
tum  (per;  frango),  to  break 
through  ;  to  shatter. 

pSrIciil-5su8,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (pSri- 
oiilum),  /t/ZZ  of  peril ;  dangerous. 

pSrl-ctUum  (-clum),  -i,  n.  (pS- 
rior,  obsolete),  <i  trial;  risk, 
danger. 

pSri-tus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (pSrior, 
obsolete),  experienced,  skilful. 

per-mSlgnus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  very 
great,  very  large. 

per-mitto,  -mittSre,  -misl,  -mis- 
sum,  to  let  through  ;  permit. 

per-mdveo,  -m6v6re,  -movl, 
-mdtum,  to  move  Heeply. 

pernic-iSs,  -61  (also  -ii),  f.  (per- 
nSco),  destruction,  ruin,  over- 
throw. 

per-paucus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  very 
little,  very  few. 

per-pSUor,  -pStI,  -pessus  sum, 
dep.  (per ;  p&tior),  to  endure. 

perpStu-5,  adv.  (perpetuus), 
constantly,  perpetually. 

perpStu-um,  adv.  (perpetuus), 
forever,  perpetually. 

perpetuus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  continu- 
ing; constant,  lasting. 

per-saepe,  adv.,  very  often. 

per-sSquor,  -sSqui,  -sSctitus 
sum,  dep.,  to  follow  after,  pur- 
sue. 

persSvSro,  -ire,  -avi,  -Stum 
(persgvSrus),  to  persist,  perse- 
vere (in  anything). 

per-Bolvo,  -solvSre,  -solvl,  -sd- 
Ifitum,  to  pay  (fully),  render. 


per-Btringo,  -stringSre,  Hitrinzi, 

-strictum,  to  bind  firmly,  fasten  ; 

seize;  wound  slightly ;  censure. 
per-su&deo,    -su&dSre,    -suftsi, 

-su&sum,  to  convince,  persuade. 
per-terreo,  -terrSre,  -terrul,  -ter- 

rXtum,    to  frighten    or   terrify 

thoroughly. 
pertlu&c-ia,  -ae,  f.  (pertluax), 

perseverance,  obstinacy. 
pertln&c-iter,  adv.  (pertinaz), 

firmly,  stubbornly. 
per-tlneo,  -tlnSre,  -l^ul,  no  p.  p. 

(per;  tSneo),  to  stretch,  extend; 

have  reference  to. 
per-turbo,  -ire,  -ftvl,  -fitum,  to 

confuse  utterly ;  to  disturb. 
per-v6nio,  -vSnIre,  -v5nl,  -ven- 

tum  (to  come  through  to),  to 

arrive  at,  reach. 
pSs,  pSdis,  M.,  the  foot;  pSdlbus, 

on  foot. 
pessimus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (superl. 

of  mSlus),  worst. 
pestis,  -is,  F.,  a  plague,  pest. 
pSto,  pStSre,  pStlvI,  pStltum,  to 

aim  at,  go  to;   hence,   to  ask 

(185.2). 
ph^anz,  -angis,  f.,  a  band  of  sol- 
diers, phalanx. 
FharnkcSs,  -is,  m.,  kingof  Pontus, 

defeated  by  Caesar. 
FharsU-icus,     -a,     -um,     adj. 

(Phars^lus),     of    Pharsalus, 

Pharsalian. 
pi-St&s,  -atis,  F.,  (pius),  piety; 

love,  gratitude. 
piget,  pIgSre,  pXguit  and  pigl- 

tum  est,  impers.  (314.  2),  it 

vexes,  annoys,  troubles;  piget  mS 

^icujus  rel,  I  dislike,  a  thing. 
pHum,  -I,  N.,  a  javelin  (a  heavy 

javelin  of  the  Roman  infantry, 

which  they  hurled  at  the  enemy 

at  the  beginning  of  an  action, 

and  then  used  their  swords), 
pinguis,    -e,    adj.,  fat,  fertile; 

stupid. 
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pf rSlta,  -ae,  m.,  a  sea-robber,  pirate. 

pl&ceo,  -€re,  -uI,  -itum,  to  please; 
pl&cet,  impers.  (314.  2),  it 
pleases. 

plSlga,  -ae,  p.,  a  blow,  stroke. 

pian-iti68,  -i6i  (-ae),  F.  (planus), 
level  ground,  plain. 

plSbs,  piebis,  F.  (pleo),  the  com- 
mon people. 

plS-nus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (pleo,  to 
Jill) ,  full,  filled  ;  complete . 

plii-rlmus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (superl. 
of  multus),  very  much;  most; 
as  adv.,  pliirlmum,  mostly, 

pltis,  plflriB,  adj.  (comp.  of  mul- 
tus), mx)re.  As  noun  in  pi., 
plfires,  -ium,  m.,  several. 

plfis,  adv.,  m^re,  too  much. 

poena,  -ae,  f.,  punishment,  pen- 
alty;  poenSls  dSre,  to  pay  the 
penalty,  be  punished;  poenfts 
stimSre,  to  inflict  punishment. 

poen-itet,  see  paenitet. 

poSta,  -ae,  m.,  a  poet. 

pol-lioeor,  -licSrl,  -licitus  sum, 
dep.  (p6r-;  liceor),  to  offer, 
promise. 

pompa,  -ae,  f.,  a  procession; 
suite,  retinue  ;  parade,  pomp. 

FompSi-ftnus,  -a,  -um,  adj. 
(PompSivLs),  of  Pompey,  Pom- 
peian. 

PompSius,  -il,  m.,  Gneius  Pom- 
peius  Magnus;  a  Roman  gen- 
eral and  rival  of  Csesar;  de- 
feated at  Pharsalus,  B.C.  48. 

p5mum,  -1,  s.,  fruit. 

p5ne,  adv.  and  prep,  with  ace, 
after,  behind,  back. 

p5no,  ponSre,  pdsul,  pdsitum, 
to  put,  place,  set,  lay ;  castra 
p5n6re,  to  pitch  camp. 

pdns,  pontis,  m.,  a  bridge. 

pontifez,  -ficis,  m.  (pons;  f^- 
cio),  a  high-priest,  pontiff. 

Fontus,  -I,  M.,  the  Black  Sea 
(Fontus  Euxinus),  also  a 
region  about  the  Black  Sea. 


pdpiilor,  -Sri,  -&tus  sum,  dep. 
(pdptiluB),  to  lay  waste,  pil- 
lage. 

pdptilus,  -1,  M.,  a  people,  nation. 

porta,  -ae,  f.,  a  gate,  door. 

porto,  -are,  -Svl,  -Stum,  to  carry. 

posco,  poscSre,  pdposci,  no 
■p.  p.,  to  beg,  demand  (185.  2). 

posses-Bi5,  -5nis,  f.  (possi- 
deo),  a  possessing,  possession^ 
property. 

pos-sum,  posse,  p6tul,  irr. 
(pdtis;  sum),  to  have  the 
power,  can,  be  able  (293) ; 
piarlmum  posse,  to  have  very 
great  influence. 

post,  adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace, 
behind,  back,  after,  beneath. 

post-ea,  adv.,  afterwards,  here- 
after. 

posteS-quam,  conj.,  after  that, 
when  (333). 

posterior,  -ius,  adj.  (comp.  of 
postgrus),  after,  later;  infe- 
rior; latter. 

post-Srus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (post), 
coming  after,  following,  next,  en- 
suing,  future.  As  noun,  pos- 
ter!, -orum,  M.  pi.,  descendants, 
posterity. 

post-h&c,  adv.,  after  this,  here- 
after, henceforth. 

post-quam,  conj.,  after  that, 
after,  as  soon  as,  when  (333). 

postrSm-5,  adv.  (postrSmus), 
at  last,  lastly,  finally. 

postr-i-die,  adv.  (postSrus; 
diSs),  on  the  day  after,  on  the 
next  day. 

posttllo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 
ask,  demand  (185.  2). 

pdtens,  -entis,  part,  (possum), 
able,  powerful,  strong. 

pdtent-atus,  -lis,  m.  (p6t6ns), 
rule,  dominion,  command. 

pdtent-ia,  -ae,  f.  (pdtSns), 
might,  power. 

pdt-ior,    -iri,    -itus   sum,    dep. 
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(pdtis),  to  become  master  of^ 
take  possession  of  (306.  2). 

p6tiB,  -e,  adj.  powerful:  able; 
possible, 

pdti-us,  adv.,  comp.  of  pdtis, 
rather,  preferably,  more. 

pra.tuxn,  -I,  N.,  pasture,  meadow, 

prae,  adv.,  and  prep,  with  abl., 
before ,  in  front  of,  in  compo- 
sition, before,  very, 

prae  -  cSveo,  -c&v6re,  -cavi, 
-cautum,  to  guard  against  be- 
forehand: be  on  one's  guard. 

prae-cSdo,  -cSdSre,  -cessi,  -ces- 
suin,  to  go  before,  precede; 
surpass,  excel. 

praeceptor,  -oris,  m.,  instructor, 

prae-cipio,  -cipSre,  -cSpi,  -cep- 
turn  (prae ;  c&pio),  to  take  in 
advance ;  direct,  order, 

prae-cl&ruB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  very 
clear;  excellent,  celebrated, 

praeco,  -dnis,  m.,  a  crier,  herald. 

prae-dico,  -are,  -ftvl,  -&tum,  to 
make  known  (before  one),  pub- 
lish;  boast. 

prae-dico,  -dicSre,  -dlxi,  -dic- 
tum, to  foretell,  predict :  warn, 
command. 

prae-dltus,  -a,  -um,  adj .  (prae ; 
do),  gifted,  endowed  with  (308. 
Obs.  4). 

praedo,  -onis,  m.  (praedor),  one 
that  plunders,  a  plunderer. 

prae-mitto,  -mittSre,  -mlsi, 
-missum,  to  send  before,  des- 
patch in  advance. 

prae-pono,  -ponSre,  -p6sui,  -p6- 
situm,  to  put  in  command. 

prae-Bcribo,  -scribSre,  -scrip- 
si,  -scriptum,  to  write  down 
beforehand,  command,  pre- 
scribe. 

praescrip-tum,  -f,  n.  (praescrl- 
bo),  a  precept,  order,  rule. 

prae-sSns,  -eutis,  adj.  (prae; 
sum.),  present. 

praesent-ia,  -ae,  f.  (praesSns), 


presence;  readiness;  in  prae- 
senti§.,  at  present,  now. 

prae-sertim,  adv.  (prae ;  sgro), 
especially, 

praesld-ium,  -ii,  x.  (praesideo), 
a  sitting  down  before;  guard; 
protection. 

praest§.ns,  -antis,  part,  (prae- 
sto),  pre-eminent,  excellent,  dis- 
tinguished, extraordinary. 

prae-sto,  -st&re,  -stiti,  Hitatum, 
to  stand  before ;  surpass ;  prae- 
stat  (314.  3),  it  is  better. 

prae-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  irr.,  to  be 
in  front,  be  in  command  of,  gov- 
ern; summae  rSrum  prae- 
esse,  to  have  the  supreme  com- 
mand, 

praeter,  adv.  and  prep.,  along  by, 
past,  beyond;  except ,  beside. 

praetSr-eo,  -Ire,  -ii,  -Xtum,  to  go 
past;  pass  by, 

praetgri-tus,  -a,  -um,  part. 
(praetSreo),  past,  gone  by,  de- 
parted. As  noun,  praetSrXta, 
-5rum,  N.  pi.,  the  past. 

praetez-ta,  -ae,  f.  (praetezo), 
the  "  toga  praetexta,"  a  mantle 
(with  purple  border,  worn  by 
magistrates  and  children). 

praet5r-ium,  -ii,  n.  (praetor), 
a  generaVs  tent. 

praetor-ius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (prae- 
tor), oftheprcetor. 

prae-vSnio,  -vgnire,  -v5nl,  -ven- 
tum,  to  come  before ;  anticipate^ 
prevent;  surpass. 

prSci,  prScem,  prSce,  in  pL, 
prScSs,  -um,  f,,  prayer,  request. 

prShendo,  -dSre,  -di,  -sum,  to 
seize,  grasp,  snatch, 

prSmo,  prgmgre,  pressi,  pres- 
sum,  to  press,  press  hard  on. 

prendo,  see  prehendo. 

prStium,  -ii,  n.,  money;  price. 

prez,  see  prgcl. 

pri-die,  adv.  (prae;  dies),  on 
the  day  before. 
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prim-o,  adv.  (primus),  at  first, 
in  the  beginning,  first,  firstly. 

prim-um,  adv.,  first,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  first  time  ;  qusun 
primum,  as  soon  as  possible. 

prf-muB,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  superla- 
tive (prae,  prior,  primus), 
first,  foremost  (see  perior). 

prfn-ceps,  -cipis,  adj.  (primus; 
c&pio),  first.  As  noun,  com. 
gen.,  chief  ruler,  emperor;  prln- 
cipSs,  M.  pi.,  chiefs,  princes. 

prliiclp-&tus,  -tis,  M.(princeps), 
the  chief  place,  supremacy,  do- 
minion ;  princlp&tum  tSnSre, 
to  be  at  the  head  of. 

prior,  prius,  adj.,  comp.  (prae, 
prior,  primus),  former,  previ- 
ous, prior,  first  (of  two)  (150. 

1). 
pristinus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  former, 

early,  primitive,  pristine. 
priuB  . . .  quam,  conj.,  before  that, 

before,  sooner;  priusquam  n6n, 

not  until. 
prius,  comp.  adv.,  before,  sooner. 
privo,   -are,  -ftvl,  -atum  (prl- 

vus),  to  deprive  of,  bereave. 
pr6,  prep,  with   abl.,  before,  in 

front  of  for,  in  behalf  of;   ac- 
cording to,  as. 
prdb-S,  adv.   (prSbus),  rightly, 

well,  properly,  fitly. 
pr6b-o,   -are,  -avi,  -atum,   ap- 
prove, prove. 
prd-bus,  -a,  -um,   adj.    (pr6), 

good,  excellent,  upright. 
Prdca  or  Frocas,  -ae,  m.,  Proca, 

a  king  of  Alba. 
pr5-cSdo,  -c6d6re,  -cessi,  -ces- 

Bum,  to  go  forward,  proceed. 
pr5-cer-itas,  -atis,  F.,  height,  tall- 

ness. 
Procillus,  -I,  M.,  a  Roman  name. 
pr5-ciamo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  to 

call  or  cry  out. 
prdcul,  adv., /ar,  distant,  remote. 
pro-curro,  -currSre  (-cttcurri), 


-curri,  -cursum,  to  run  forth, 

rush  foricard ;  go  on,  advance. 
pr6-d-eo,  -Ire,  -il  (-IvI),  -itum, 

irreg.  (pro;  eo),  to  go  forth; 

advance. 
pro-do,  -dSre,  -didl,  -ditum,  to 

place  forth;  publish,  betray;  mS- 

mdria  prodltur,  it  is  handed 

down  by  memory. 
pr5-daco,  -diic€re,  -dtizi,  -duc- 

tum,  to  lead  forth  ;  protract. 
proelium,  -il,  n.,  a  battle,  combat, 

contest. 
pr5fec-ti5,  -5nis,  f.  (prdflcis- 

oor),  a  going  away,  setting  out, 

departure. 
pr6-fect-6,  adv.  (pro ;  factum), 

actually,  indeed,  ti'uly. 
prdfec-tus,  -a,  -um,  part.  (pr6- 

ficiscor),  having  set  out,  gone. 
pro-fSro,  -ferre,  -ttlll,   -latum, 

irreg.,  to   carry  or    bring  for- 
ward ;  to  reveal. 
prd-ficio,  -flc6re,  -f  6ci,  -f  ectum, 

to    do    beforehand ;    advance ; 

effect. 
pr6-fXc-iscor,    -fXciscI,  -fectua 

sum,  dep.  inch.  (pr6;  fScio), 

to   make   way  forward,   start; 

march,  travel. 
prd-fllgo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  to 

strike  to  the  ground;  conquer. 
prd-fiigio,  -fiiggre,  -fugl,  no  p.  p., 

to  flee  forth,  escape. 
prd-gr6dior,    -grSdl,     -gressus 

sumi,  dep.  (pro ;  gr^dior),  to 

go  forth  ;  go  forward,  proceed. 
prd-hlbeo,  -6re,  -ul,  -itum  (pro ; 

habeo),  to  hold  back,  hinder; 

prohibit. 
pro-icio  (pronounced  pr5jicio), 

-ic6re,   -j6ci,   -jectum   (pro; 

jacio),  to  throw  forward  ;  throw 

down;  reject. 
pro-labor,  -labi,  -lapsus  sum, 

dep.,  to  slip  forward,  fall  down. 
pr5-iato,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  in- 

tens.,  to  lengthen;  extend. 
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pr6-m6veo,  -m6v5re,  -m5vl, 
-xndtuxn,  to  move  forward^  ad- 
vance, promote, 

prdpe,  adv.  and  prep,  with  ace. 
(prdpius,  prdzimS),  near, 
nigh;  nearby;  nearly;  about, 

pro-pensus,  -a,  -um,  inclined. 

prdpSro,  -are,  -Svl,  -Atum,  (pr6- 
piruB),  to  hasten, 

prdpinquo,  -ire,  -Svi,  -fttum 
(prdpinquus),  to  hasten,  ac- 
celerate; come  nigh;  approach, 

prdp-inquus,  -a,  -um,  adj .  (pr6- 
pe),  near,  neighboring;  akin; 
similar.  As  noun,  m.,  a  relative, 
kinsman, 

prdpior,  -ius  (gen.  -5ris),  adj., 
comp.  of  stem  contained  in 
prdpe,  nearer ;  superlative, 
prdzimuB,  -a,  -um,  nearest, 
last  (150. 1). 

pr5-p5no,  -ponSre,  -pdsui,  -pd- 
si  turn,  to  place  or  lay  before; 
set  forth  ;  determine ;  mihi  pro- 
pdsitum  est  (313),  /  have  de- 
termined. 

prop-ter,  adv.  and  prep,  with 
ace.  (prdpe),  near;  on  account 
of,  because. 

proptSr-eSl,  adv.,  on  this  account, 
therefore ;  proptgrea  quod, 
because. 

pr5pul-BO,  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 
in  tens.  (pr6peUo),  to  ward 
off,  repulse  ;  avert, 

pr5-8ilio,  -siKre,  -sllul,  no  p.  p. 
(pr6 ;  saiio,  -ire,  saiul,  or  -ii, 
soltum),  to  leap  forth ;  spring 
up,  spring  forth. 

prosper,  -6ra,  -drum  (86.  2), 
fortunate. 

pr5-spicio,  -spicSre,  -spSzi, 
-spectum  (pro;  spScio),  to 
look  out ;  to  provide  for  any- 
thing (with  ace). 

pr5-sum,  prdd-esse,  pro-ful, 
(293.  3),  to  benefit,  proft, 

pr5-tlnus   (tSnus),  adv.  (pro; 


tSnus),  straightforward,  imme- 
diately. 

prdvincia,  -ae,  f.,  a  province: 
a  field  of  duty  of  the  consuls, 
usually  a  territory  out  of  Italy, 
acquired  by  the  Romans,  and 
brought  under  Roman  rule. 

pr6-v6co,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  to 
call  forth,  challenge,  summon;  ex- 
asperate; pr6-v6care  ad  p6- 
piilum,  to  appeal  to  the  people. 

prdzim-e,  adv.  (prdzimus), 
nearest,  very  near,  next  (prdp, 
prdpius,  prdzimS). 

pr6zim-o,  adv.  (prdzimus), 
quite  recently,  very  lately. 

prozimus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  the 
nearest,  next ;  in  prdzimo,  close 
by,  near  at  hand, 

priidSns,  -entis  (contracted  from 
prdvidSns),  foreseeing;  dis- 
creet; prudent. 

PtdlSmaeus,  -i,  m.,  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt. 

public-S,  adv.  (publicus),  pub- 
licly; on  account  of  the  state, 

publicus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (pdpii- 
lus),  belonging  to  the  people  or 
state,  public,  common. 

Fublius  (Crassus),  -i,  m.,  a  Ro- 
man name. 

puel-la,  -ae,  p.  dim.  (puer),  a 
girl,  maiden. 

puell-iilus, -i,  m.  dim.  (puellus). 
a  little  boy: 

puer,  -gri,  m.,  a  boy,  child,  (until 
17) ;  pi.,  children. 

piigid,  -5nis,  m.,  a  dagger,  dirk, 
poniard. 

pflgna,  -ae,  f.,  a  battle,  dis- 
pute. 

piign-az,  -acis,  adj.  (pflgno), 
fond  of  fighting y  warlike,  com- 
bative; quarrelsome. 

pfigno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (pflg- 
na), to  fight,  engage. 

pulcher,  -chra,  -chrum,  adj., 
beautiful,  fair,  handsome. 
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pfinio,  -ire,  -IvI  and  -il,  -itum 

(poena),  to  punish;  avenge. 
piito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  think, 

consider,  reckon,  believe, 
P^rSnaeus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  only 

with    montes,    the    Pyrenees 

Mountains, 


Q.  or  Qu.,  an  abbreviation  for 
Quintus. 

«^nadrag-Ssiimni,  -«,  -«im,  adj. 
(quadraginta),  fortieth, 

quadr-a-ginta,  num.  adj.  indecl. 
(quatuor),  forty, 

quadr-in-gentl,  -ae,  -a,  num. 
adj.  (quatuor;  centum), four 
hundred, 

quaero  (old  form  quaeso),  quae- 
r^re,  quaesivl,  quaesltum,  to 
seek;  search;  strive  for  (185. 
2) ;  quaerltur,  the  question  is, 

quaes-tor,  -5ris,  m.  (quaero),  a 
quaestor  (treasurer  or  quarter- 
master). 

quaiis,  -e,  interrog.  and  rel. 
adj. :  1.  interrog.,  of  what  sort; 
2,  rel.,  of  which  sort;  such  as; 
talis  .  .  .  quails,  such  .  ,  ,  as, 

quam,  interrog.  and  rel.  adv., 
how  ;  (in  comparisons)  as,  than ; 
(used  to  strengthen  superla- 
tives) quam  mazlmus,  as  great 
as  possible, 

quam-difi,  as  long  as. 

quam-ob-rem,  interrog.  and  rel. 
adv.,  for  which  or  what  reason, 
wherefore,  why^ 

quam-quam,  conj.,  though,  al- 
though ;  however,  and  yet  (329). 

quam-vls,  adv.  and  conj.  (vis  fr. 
vdlo),  however,  however  much, 
although  (322. 1). 

quantus,  -a,  -um,  interrog.  and 
rel.  adj. :  1.  interrog.,  how  great? 
2.  rel.,  as  great,  as,  such;  in  abl., 
quant5  (as  adv.),  by  how  much, 


by  as  much  as;  quant5  magis, 
how  much  more, 

qua-propter,  a,dy.,  for  tohat,  why, 
wherefore  f 

qua-rS,  interrog.  and  rel.  adv. 
(quae ;  r6s),  from  what  cause, 
wherefore,  why? 

quart-ana,  F.  (quartus),  the 
quartan  ague  (recurring  every 
fourth  day). 

quasi,  adv.  (quam,  as;  si,  if), 
as  if,  just  as,  as  it  were  (330). 

quater,  num.  adv., /owr  times. 

quattuor,  num.  adj.  indecl., 
four, 

quattuor  (quatuor),  -dScim, 
num.  adj.  (quattuor;  dSoem), 
fourteen, 

-que,  enclitic  conj.,  and,  also, 

quSror,  qugrf,  questus  sum, 
dep.,  to  complain  of,  lament. 

qui,  quae,  quod,  interrog.,  rel., 
and  indef .  pron. :  1.  interrog., 
which,  what ;  2,  rel.,  who,  which, 
what  (240  &  245);  3.  (after  si 
and  nS)  any;  Idem  qui,  the 
sam£  as. 

quia,  conj.,  because  (332). 

qui  -  cumque,  quae  -  cumque, 
quod-cumque,  indef.  relative 
pron.  (240.  1),  whoever,  what- 
ever, whosoever,  whatsoever, 

quid,  see  quis. 

qui-dam,  quae-dam,  quod- 
(subst.,  quid-)  dam,  indef. 
pron.,  a  certain  one,  somebody, 
something  (246) ;  quidam  h6- 
minSs,  some  persons, 

quidem,  adv.,  indeed,  at  least; 
nS  . . .  quidem,  not  even  (the 
word  or  phrase  that  n6  . . . 
quidem  modifies  always  comes 
between  nS  and  quidem) . 

qui-libet,  quae-libet,  quod- 
(quid-)  libet,  indef.  pron.,  a7iy 
one  you  please,  any  one  (246). 

quin,  conj.  (qui ;  uB),  who  ,  .  . 
not,  that  not,  but  that;  from  (after 
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verbs  of  Jiindering) ;  quln 
Stiam^  vwreocer,  nay  even. 

Quinctius,  -ii,  m.,  Quintius,  a 
Roman  name. 

quin-dScim,  num.  adj.  indecl. 
(quinque;  decern),  Jif teen. 

quin-genti,  -ae,  -a,  num.  adj. 
(quinque ;  centum),  ^Ve  Jiun- 
dred. 

quin-ginti,  see  quin-genti  (cen-). 

qui-nl,  -ae,  -a,  num.  distributive 
adj.  (quinque),7?ye  each,  hyjive. 

quinqu-&-ginta,  num.  adj.  in- 
decl. {qyiinqxie),  fifty. 

quinque,  num.  adj.  indecl., ^t;e. 

quinqu-i§s,  adv.  (quinque), ^re 
times. 

quin-tus,  -a,  -um,  num.  adj. 
(quinque),  the  fifth. 

Quintus,  -I,  M.,  see  C&ttilus. 

quippe,  adv.  and  conj.,  surely, 
certainly,  indeed  ;  for  indeed. 

quia,  quae,  quid  (quod),  inter- 
rog.  and  indef.  pron. ;  1.  inter- 
rog.,  who,  what,  which;  quid 
(used  adverbially),  howf  tvhyf 
wherefore  ?  (245  and  246)  ; 
2.  after  si  and  n6,  indef.,  si 
quis,  if  any  one  ;  n6  quis,  lest 
any  one,  that  no  one. 

quis-nam,  quae-nam,  quid-nam 
(quod-),  interrog.  pron.,  who, 
pray  f  which,  pray  f  what, 
pray  ? 

quis-piam,  quae-piam,  quod- 
piam,  and  (subst.)  quid-piam 
or  quip-piam,  indef.  pron., 
any  one,  any  (246). 

quis-quam,  quae-quam,  quic- 
quam  (quid-quam),  indef. 
pron.,  any,  anything.  As  noun, 
any  one  (246). 

quis-que,  quae-que,  quod-que 
(subst.,  quic-que.  quid-que), 
indef.  pron.,  each  (246). 

quis-quis,  quae-quae,  quod- 
quod  or  quic-quid  or  quid- 
quid,  indef.  pron.,  whatever, 


whatsoever.     As  noun,  toJtoever, 

tvhosoever;  everyone,  each  one. 
qui- vis,      quae  vis,      quod  vis 

(subst.,  quidvis),  indef.  pron., 

anyone  or  what  you  please  (246). 
quo,  adv.  and  conj.,  interrog.  and 

rel.,  whither,  to  what  place;  conj., 

wherefore,  why;    in  order  that 

(321,  Obs.  2). 
quo-ad,  adv.,  how  long;    conj., 

as  long  as,  until. 
quod,  conj.,  that  (332);  because; 

quod  si,  hut  if. 
quo-minus,    conj.    (qu6,   neut. 

abl.  of  rel.  pron.,  qui;  minus, 

less),  that  thereby  the  less,  that 

not,  from  (with  part.)  (322). 
quo-mddd,  adv.,  in  what  manner. 
quon,  dam,  adv.,  formerly,  once  ; 

sometimes,  some  day,  ever. 
qudn-iam,  adv.  (quom  =  quum 

=  cum;  jam),  seeing  that,  since 

(332). 
qudque,  conj.,  also,  too  (placed 

after  the  word  it  affects), 
quorsum,  adv.  (quo;  versus), 

whither;  to  what  purpose. 
quot,  indecl.  interrog.  and  rel. 

adj. ;  1.   interrog.,  how  many; 

2.  rel.,  as  many ;  quot .  .  .  tot^ 

as  many  .  .  .  so  many. 
qudtannis  (quot;  annus),  ev^r^ 

year. 
qudtid-iiUius,  -a,  -um  (see  cot- 

tidi^us,  or  cotidi^us),  every 

day,  daily. 
qudt-i-die   (see  cottid-  or  c6- 

t6d-),  adv.  (qudt;  diSs),  daily, 

every  day. 
qudtus,  -a,  -um,  interrog.  adj., 

one  of  how  many,  what  in  num- 

her;   qudta  hdra,  what  time; 

what  o'clock. 
quum  or  quom,  see  cum. 


rSldix,  -icis,  t.,  a  root ;  foot  (of 
a  hill). 
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r&p-&z,  -SLcia,  adj .  (rSpio),  grasp- 
ing,  greedy,  rapacious. 

r&p-idus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (rSpio), 
stoift,  quick,  rapid;  violent,  hasty. 

r&p-Ina,  -ae,  f.  (r&pio),  robbery; 
plunder,  booty. 

r&plo,  -fire,  -ul,  -turn,  to  snatch 
away,  seize  ;  hurry  off, 

r&-ti5,  -6ni8,  f.  (reor),  a  reck- 
oning, account ;  estimate  ;  list. 

r&tis,  -is,  ¥.,  a  float,  raft,  vessel 
(made  of  logs  fastened  to- 
gether). 

r&-tuB,  -a,  -um,  part,  (reor), 
having  supposed  ;  established. 

rd-bello,  -Are,  -&vl,  -&tiim,  to 
wage  war  again  ;  revolt ;  renew 
hostilities. 

rficSns,  -entis,  Sidj.,  fresh,  recent. 

rfi-cipio,  -cipfire,  -c6pl,  -cep- 
tum  (re;  c&pio),  to  receive 
back;  receive;  recover;  rfici- 
p6re  s8  ddmuxn,  to  return 
home. 

rfi-cordor,  -Sri,  -Situs  sum,  dep. 
(re ;  cor),  to  call  to  mind,  re- 
member, recollect  (315. 1). 

rfi-creo,  -fire,  -Svl,  -fttum,  to  make 
anew;  to  renew;  refresh,  recruit. 

rg-cttpiro  (-cipgro),  -Sre,  -ivl, 
-fttum  (re;  c&pio),  to  regain, 
recover. 

rS-cflso,  -Sire,  -Slvi,  -fttum  (re ; 
causa),  to  decline,  reject,  re- 
fuse. 

red-do,  -dSre,  -didl,  -ditum,  to 
give  back,  return;  with  two 
aces.,  to  make,  cause  to  be. 

r6d-eo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum,  to  go  or 
come  back,  return. 

rSd-igo,  -igSre,  -6gl,  -actum 
(red;  &go),  to  drive  back; 
reduce;  compel. 

rfid-imo,  -imfire,  -Smf,  -emp- 
tum  (rftd  ;  fimo),  to  buy  back ; 
buy  up  (304)  ;  farm. 

rSd-intfigro,  -ftre,  -Svi,  -Sltum, 
to  renew  (again),  restore,  renew. 


rfi-duco,  -dticfire,  -dtlxl,  -duc- 
tum,  to  lead  back,  bring  back. 

rS-fSro,  -f erre,  -tttli,  -latum,  irr., 
to  carry  back  ;  restore  ;  grAtiam 
rfif erre,  to  show  gratitude,  repay 
a  favor ;  rSferre  pfidem,  to  re- 
treat ;  r6f erre  b6,  to  return, 

r6-fert,  -ferre,  -tttlit,  impers. 
(315.  3  (2))  (r6s ;  f«ro),  it  con- 
cerns; is  of  importance. 

rg-f  dveo,  -f  6v6re,  -f  ovi,  -f  5tum, 
to  warm  again  ;  restore,  revive. 

r6-fiigio,  -fiigdre,  -ftigl,  no  p.  p., 
to  flee  back,  escape,  retreat. 

rSg-ina,  -ae,  f.  (rex),  a  queen. 

rgg-io,  -5nis,  f.  (rftgo),  direction; 
boundary-line;  a  territory,  dis- 
trict, region. 

r6g-ius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (r6x),  kingly, 
royal,  regal. 

rSgno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (reg- 
num),  to  rule,  govern,  reign. 

rSg-num,  -I,  n.  (rggo),  guide; 
dominion,  rule,  royalty. 

rggo,  rgggre,  rSzi,  rectum,  to 
direct,  rule,  govern;  guide. 

rd-grgdior,  -grfidl,  -gressus  sum, 
dep.  (re ;  gr^dior),  to  go  back, 
retreat. 

rSgtila,  -ae,  f.  (rggo),  rule. 

rS-icio  (pronounced  rS-jIcio), 
-icgre,  -j6cl,  -jectum  (re;  jS- 
cio),  to  throw  back;  force  back; 
reject;  postpone. 

rS-iabor,  -labl,  -lapsus  sum, 
dep.,  to  sink  back  ;  fall  back. 

rS-linquo,  -linqufire,  -liqui,  -lic- 
tum,  to  leave  behind;  leave; 
appoint. 

rgllqu-iae,  -arum,  f.  pi.  (rSlin- 
quo),  the  remains,  relics. 

rfiliqu-us  -a,  -um,  adj.  (rfilin- 
quo),  remaining.  As  noun, 
rfiliquum,  -i,  n.,  the  rest,  re- 
mainder; rfiliquum  est  (313), 
it  remains,  follows. 

RSmi,  -drum,  m.  pi.,  the  Remi,  a 
tribe  in  Gaul. 
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rS-mln-iscor,  -iscl,  no  perf .,  dep. 
(re;  root  man-),  to  recall 
to  mind,  recollect,  remember 
(315. 1). 

rSmitto,  -mittSre,  -xnisi,  -mis- 
sum,  to  send  hack,  remit;  dis- 
miss. 

rS-mdveo,  -mdvSre,  -mdvl,  -m5- 
tum,  to  move  hack,  remove. 

rSmus,  -i,  m.,  an  oar. 

RSmus,  -I,  M.,  Remus,  the  twin 
brother  of  Romulus. 

rS-ntlntio,  -are,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  to 
bring  back  word,  report,  an- 
nounce. 

rS-nuo,  -nuSre,  -nui,  no  p.  p.,  to 
deny,  reject,  refuse. 

reor,  rdrl,  r&tus  sum,  dep.,  to 
believe,  think,  suppose. 

rSpent-e,  adv.  (rSpfins),  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly. 

rdpent-Inus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (rS- 
pSns),  sudden,  unexpected. 

rS-pdrio,  rSpSrIre,  rSppSrl,  rS- 
pertum  (re;  pftrio),  to  Jind 
out,  ascertain,  discover. 

rS-pSto,  -pStSre,  -pStlvI,  -p6tl- 
tum,  to  recommence,  demand, 
exact. 

re-prShendo,  -prShenddre,  -prS- 
hendl,  -prghensum,  to  hold 
back;  seize;  censure. 

rdptidio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (rS- 
ptidium,  a  separation),  to  cast 
off;  reject. 

rS-ptle;no,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 
fight  against,  oppose,  resist. 

rS-quIro,  -quIrSre,  -quisivi  or 
-qulsil, -quisltum  (rS;  quae- 
re), to  seek  again  ;  require ;  need. 

r6s,  rel,  f.,  a  thing,  circumstance, 
business ;  r6,  in  reality,  in  fact ; 
r6s  f&mlliaris,  private  prop- 
\  erty ;  r6s  mHItaris,  military 
business,  science  of  war;  r6s 
^  gestae,  deeds,  exploits;  r6s 
htlmanae,  human  affairs. 

r6-B0indo,    -soindSre,    -scXdl, 


•Bcissum,  to  cut  off)  break  down  ; 

abolish. 
rS-servo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

keep  back;  save,  reserve. 
rS-sisto,  -sistSre,  -stiti,  no  p.  p., 

to  stand  back,  stay  behind  ;  resist 

(with  dat.). 
rS-spIcio,      -splc^re,      -spSid, 

-spectum  (re;  spScio),  to  look 

back;  regard. 
rS-spondeo,  -spond6re,  -spon- 

dl,  -Bponsum,  to  answer,  reply, 

respond. 
r6spon-sum,  -I,  n.  (rSspondeo), 

an  answer,  reply,  response. 
rSs-publIca,     r6I-pubUcae,     f. 

(175.  2),    the    state,    common- 
wealth, republic. 
rfi-spuo,  -BpuSre,  -«pul,  no  p.  p., 

to  spit  back;  reject. 
r6-BtItuo,  -u^re,  -ui,  -tltum  (re; 

statuo),  to  set  up  again,  restore. 
r6te,  -is,  n.,  a  net,  snare. 
rd-tlneo,  -tln6re,  -tinui,  -tentum 

(re;  tSneo),  to  keep  back;  re- 
strain; preserve. 
rS-tr&ho,  -tr&hSre,  -trftzX,  -trac- 

tum,   to   draw  back,   withhold, 

check;  keep  or  drag  back. 
retro,  adv.  (r€),  backwards,  back; 

^formerly. 
retro-rsum,    adv.   (rStro;   ver- 

sum),  back,  backwards. 
re-US,  -i  M.,  rea,  -ae,  f.  (rCs),  a 

party  to  an  action ;  one  who  is 

accused  or  arraigned;  a  defend- 
ant, prisoner. 
rS-vello,  -4re,  -velll,  -vul8U8,/>uZ/ 

or  tear  away. 
rS-vertor,  -verti,  -versus  sum, 

dep.,  to  turn  back,  return. 
r6z,  regis,  m.  (rSgo),  a  ruler,  king. 
Rhfia  Sylvia,  -ae,  f.,  daughter 

of    Numitor,   and    mother  of 

Romulus  and  Remus. 
rhSda,   -ae,   F.,   a  four-wheeled 

carriage ;  a  carriage,  chariot, 
Rh6nuB,  -I,  M.,  the  Jtthine. 
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Rhdd^us,  -i,  M.,  the  Rhone,  a 

river  in  Gaul. 
Rhddus  (-OS),  -I,  Fm  Rhodes;  an 

island  near  the  coast  of  Asia 

Minor. 
rideo,  ridSre,  rial,   risum,    to 

laugh  ;  laugh  at. 
rigeo,  rigSre,  no  perf .,  no  p.  p.,  to 

he  stiff  or  numb,  to  stiffen. 
ripa,    -ae,    f.,    the    hank   (of  a 

stream). 
rivus,  -I,  M.,  a  brook,  stream, 
rdgo,-9.re,-&vi,-&tuni,  to  ask,  ques- 
tion ;  propose  (a  law)  (185. 2) . 
Rdma,  -ae,  f.,  Rome. 
Rdm-SUius,  -a,  -um,  adj .  (R6ma), 

Roman;  of  Rome,    As  noun, 

M.,  a  Roman. 
Rdm-lilus,  -i,  m.  (Roma),  the 

founder  and  first  king  of  Rome 

(B.C.  753-717). 
rdsa,  -ae,  f.,  a  rose. 
r6s-tmm,  -I,  n.   (r6do),  a  bill, 

beak;  the  curved  end  of  a  ship's 

prow,  ship^s  beak. 
RfLfus,  -I,  M.,  Rufus,  a  Roman 

name. 
rtido,  -Ire,  -IvI  -itum,  to  roar  (as 

a  lion) ;  bray. 
rfLmor,  -dris,   m.,   common  talk, 

hearsay,  rumor. 
rfLpSa,  -is,  f.  (rumpo),  a  cliff, 

steep  rock, 
rursus  (-sum),  adv.  (contracted 

from  rSversus),  turned  back; 

back;  in  turn,  again. 
rCls,  rfLris^  n.  (in  pi.  found  only 

in  nom.  and  ace),  the  country ; 

lands,  fields  ;  farm,  estate  ;  riirl, 

in  the  country ;  rtlre,  from  the 

country  (270. 1  and  2). 


8&cer,  sacra,  sacrum,  adj.,  holy, 
sacred;  accursed.  As  noun, 
s&cra,  -drum,  n.  pi.,  sacred 
rites,  sacrifice. 


s&cer-dds,  -dtis,  com.  gen.  (s&- 
^cer ;  do),  a  priest ;  priestess, 

sacriflc-ium,  -il,  n.  (sacrifice), 
joL  sacrifice. 

sacr-i-fico,  -Sbre,  -ftvi,  4Ltum 
(s&cer;  f&cio),  to  sacrifice; 
offer  in  sacrifice. 

saepe,  adv.,  often,  frequently; 
comp.  saepius ;  super,  sae- 
pissime. 

saep6-ntUn6r6,  adv.,  oftentimes, 
over  and  over  again, 

saevus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  raging, 
mad  ;  fierce,  cruel,  severe, 

s&gitta,  -ae,  f.,  an  arrow. 

s&gitt-ftrius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (s&git- 
ta),  of  or  belonging  to  an  arrow. 
As  noun,  s&gitt&rius,  -il,  m., 
an  archer,  bowman, 

saltus,  -tfls,  M.,  a  forest  pasture; 
woodland  pasture, 

sSias,  -fltis,  F.  (salvus),  health, 
safety, 

B&ltlto,  -Are,  -&vlp  -&tum  (s&lus), 
to  greet,  salute. 

salve  see  salveo. 

salvus, -a, -um,  adj.,  saved,  pre- 
served, sound,  well,  unhurt, 

sancio,  sancire,  saiud,  sanc- 
tum, to  render  sacred ;  to  con' 
firm,  ratify. 

s&n-d,  adv.  (sftnus),  truly. 

s&no,  -ftrS,  -&vl,  -&tum  (sftnus), 
to  make  sound,  heal. 

Santdnl,  -5rum,  m.,  the  Santonin  a 
people  of  Gaul. 

sapiens,  -entis,  part,  (s&pio), 
wise,  judicious. 

s&pien-ter,  adv.(s&piens),  wisely, 
discreetly, 

s&pient-ia,  -ae,  f.  (sftpifins), 
wisdom,  prudence, 

sarcina,  -ae,  f.,  a  package,  bun- 
dle ;  pi.,  baggage,  packs. 

s&telles,  -itis,  com.  gen.,  an  at- 
tendant; accomplice;  in  pi., 
life-guards,  an  escort. 

s&tLs,  adv.,  enough,  sufficiently; 
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B&tis  h&b6re,  to  deem  it  suffi- 
cient, 

B&tis-f&cio,  -f&cdre,  -fScI,  -fac- 
tum ;  in  pass.,  s&tis-flo,  -fiSrI, 
-factus  sum,  to  satisfy  (193. 2). 

Bcdlus,  -Sris,  N.,  a  crime,  sin, 
enormity. 

Bchdla,-ae,  f.,  a  school;  disserta- 
tion. 

Bcient-ia,  -ae,  f.  (sciSns),  a  knoto- 
ing;  knowledge,  science,  skill. 

scl-lioet,  adv.  (boIo  ;  licet),  evi- 
dently, certainly. 

scindo,  BCinddre,  scldl,  scis- 
sum,  to  cut,  tear,  rend,  split, 
cleave. 

Bcio,  Bcire,  bcIvI,  scltiun,  to 
know,  understand,  perceive. 

Sclpio,  -oniB,  m.,  Scipio,  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  lamily  in 
Rome,  the  most  famous  of 
which  were  the  two  conquer- 
ors of  the  Carthaginians,  Puh- 
lius  Cornelius  Scipio  Afiicanus 
Major,  and  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  JEmilianus  AJricanus 
Minor. 

Bcrlba,  -ae,  m.  (scribe),  a  clerk, 
secretary,  scribe. 

Bcrlbo,  scribSre,  scrfpBl,  scrXp- 
tum,  to  tcrite,  compose;  scrl- 
bSre  ISgSs,  to  draw  up  laws. 

Bcrfp-tor,  -5ris,  m.  (Bcrlbo), 
writer. 

Bctltum,  -i,  N.,  a  shield ;  defence, 
protection. 

b6,  see  bui  (230). 

sS-cSdo,  -cSdgre,  -cesBl,  -ces- 
Buxn,  to  go  apart,  separate,  with- 
draw ;  secede;  retire. 

B6-cemo,  -cemdre,  -crSvI,  -crS- 
tum,  to  put  apart ;  to  separate  ; 
discern. 

bSco,  -^e,  -ul,  -turn,  to  cut. 

s6crSto,  adv.  (sScrStus),  apart, 
separately  ;  in  secret. 

sScrS-tus,  -a,  -um,  part.  (^sScer- 
no),  separate  ;  secret,  private. 


Bee-tor,  -arl,  -&taa,  dep.  inteiis. 
(sgquor),  to  follow  eagerly, 
hunt,  pursue. 

B^c-unduB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (b8- 
quor),  following;  hence,  the 
second;  (as  not  opposing)/aror- 
able;  Bdcundo  flilmXne,  down 
stream. 

Bed,  conj.,  but,  yet  (205.  3). 

B^deo,  sSdSre,  BSdi,  BeBsum,  to 
sit;  be  encamped,  settle. 

BSd-^B,  -iB,  F.  (BSdeo),  a  seat; 
abode;  settlement. 

B6d-i-ti6,  -5nis,  f.  (Bed ;  eo),  dis- 
sension, civil  discord,  sedition. 

B6dlti-5BUB,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (B6di- 
tio),  seditious, 

SSguBl&nl  (-&vl),  -5mm,  m.,  the 
Segusiani,  a  people  west  of  the 
Rhone. 

Bel-la,  -ae,  f.  (BSdeo),  a  seat, 
chair,  stool. 

Bdmel,  num.  adv.,  once,  a  single 
tim£,  once  for  all ;  n6n  sSmel, 
not  once  alone,  several  times; 
aSmel  atque  ItSrum,  once  and 
again,  repeatedly. 

BfimentlB,  -Ib,  f.  (BSmlno,  to  sow), 
a  sowing. 

semper,  adv.,  ever,  always,  at  all 
times,  for  ever, 

sSn-SLtus,  -tls,  M.  (sSnez),  a  coun- 
cil of  elders ;  the  senate  (gen. 
sing.,  sometimes  sSnfttl). 

B^nec-tliB,  -tutis,  f.,  old  age, 

sSnez,  sSnis,  adj.  (nom.  and  ace. 
of  the  neuter  pi.  in  the  positive, 
and  of  the  neuter  sing,  in  tlie 
comp.,  are  wanting),  old,  aged 
(150. 3).  As  noun,  sSnez,  -is, 
com.  gen.,  an  aged  person,  an 
old  man,  an  old  woman  (from  40 
and  upwards)  ;  comp.  sSnez, 
senior,  m&zlmuB  nfttH. 

86nl,  -ae,  -a,  num.  distributive 
adj.  (sex),  six  each,  six. 

senior,  -ius,  adj.  (comparative  of 
sSnex),  older,  elder. 
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SSndn6B  (or  S6n5n6B),  -nm,  m. 

pL,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

sentent-ia,  -ae,  f.  (sentio),  a 
thinking,  an  opinion, 

sentio,  -tire,  -b%  -sum,  to  dis- 
cern, perceive,  observe,  know. 

86p^&-tim,  adv.  (sfip^o),  asun- 
der, apart,  separately, 

septem,  num.  adj.  indecl.,  seven, 

Septen-tri6,  -dnis,  m.,  also  pL, 
Septen-tri6nSa,-nin  (septem; 
trid),  the  §even  plough  oxen, 
the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear; 
hence,  the  North, 

sept-lmus,  -a,  -um,  num.  ordinal 
adj.  (septem),  the  seventh, 

septuft-f^iiita,  num.  adj.  (sep- 
tem), seventy. 

sSpul-tara,  -ae,  f.  (sSpSlio),  a 
burying,  funeral  obsequies,  sep- 
ulture, 

S6qu&na,  -ae,  f.,  the  Sequ&na,  i.e. 
the  Seine. 

sequins,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  of  the 
Sequani  (a  tribe  of  Gaul) ; 
M.  pL,  SfiqnSnl,  -5nim,  the 
Sequani;  m.  sing.,  S6qu&niis, 
-I,  a  Sequanian, 

sSqnor,  sdqnl,  sSctLtus  snm, 
dep.,  to  follow,  pursue  (283). 

sCri-d,  adv.  ^s6riiis,  earnest),  in 
earnest,  seriously, 

8erm6,  -5nis,  m.,  talk,  speech, 

s6r-d,  adv.  (sfirus),  late,  too  late. 

serpens,  -entis,  m.  (serpo),  a 
snake,  serpent. 

serv-Ilis,  -e,  adj.  (sennis),  slav- 
ish, servile, 

serv-Ittls,  -tltis,  f.  (servns),  slav- 
ery, servitude, 

servo,  -are,  -ftvl,  4Ltum,  to  save, 
preserve;  keep. 

servns,  -I,  m.,  a  slave,  servant, 

8Ss6,  reduplicated  form  of  86, 
ace.  of  sul 

ses-tertius,  -a,  -um  (s6mis-ter- 
tius),  two  and  a  half;  (subst.) 
sestertius,  -il,  m.,  a  sesterce  = 


two  and  a  half  asses  =  about 

four  cents ;  sestertium,  -il,  n. 

(gen.  pi.  used  as  a  subst.),  one 

thousand  sesterces  (about  ^0) ; 

dSci6s  sestertium,  1,000,000 

sesterces  (^40,000). 
seu,  see  sive. 
sez,  num.  adj.  indecl.,  six, 
sez4L-f;iiitft,   nimi.   adj.   indecl. 

(sez),  sixty, 
sez-centi,    -ae,   -a,    num.    adj. 

(sez ;  centum),  six  hundred, 
sez-dScim  (sfiddcim),  num.  adj. 

indecl.,  sixteen, 
sez-tus,  -a,  -um,  num.  ordinal 

adj.  (sez),  the  sixth, 
si,  conj.,  if,  whether;  quod  si, 

but  if;  si  quis,  if  any  one ;  si 

quid,  if  anything  (206.  3). 
sic,  adv.,  in  this  manner,  so,  thus, 
siccus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  dry,  thirsty; 

in  siccd,  on  dry  land, 
sicut  (and  sic-ut),  adv.,  so  as, 

just  as,  as  ;  as  if, 
signum,  -I,  N.,  a  mark,  sign;  (mil- 
itary) standard;  signal, 
silva,  -ae,  f.,  a  wood,  forest, 
simiUs,  -e,  adj.,  like,  resembling, 

similar  (149.  2). 
simul,  adv.  (similis),  at  the  same 

time;  sImul  atque  or  ac,  as 

soon  as. 
simiUo,  -are,  -AvI,  -fttum  (slmX- 

lis),  to  pretend  (a  thing  is  what 

it  is  not;  see  dissImiUo),  to 

feign,  counterfeit,  simulate, 
sin,  conj.  (si;  n6),  but  if,  if  on 

the  contrary  (326). 
sine,  prep,  with  abl.,  without, 
singiUI,  -ae,  -a,  num.  distributive 

adj.,  one  to  each,  single, 
sinister,  -tra,  -trum,  adj.,  on  the 

left  hand  or  side;  awkward; 

unlucky, 
sinistra,  -ae,  f.  (sinister),  the 

left  hand. 
sino,  sinSre,  sivl,  situm,  to  let, 

suffer,  allow,  permit. 
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si-quis  or  si-qui,  slqua,  siquid 
(subst.)  or  siquod,  indef .  pron., 
if  any  one  ;  if  anything  (246). 

siato,  siatgre,  stiti,  st&tum,  to 
setj  place,  stand. 

si-ve  (seu),  con  j.,  or  if  whether,  or, 

s5briu8,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  not  drunk, 
sober  ;  sensible,  moderate. 

sdoer,  -€ri,  m.,  a  father-in-law, 

sol,  solis,  M.,  the  sun. 

sdleo,  sdlSre,  sdlltus  sum,  semi- 
dep.  (283),  to  be  wont. 

Bol-itiido,  -inis,  f.  (solus),  lone- 
liness, solitude  ;  a  desert. 

sdlua,  -a,  -um,  adj .  (209),  alone, 
only,  single,  lonely. 

solvo,  solvere,  solvi,  sdlutum, 
to  loose,  unbind  ;  cast  off  (from 
shore) ;  pay,  break  up. 

sdn-itus,  -tus,  M.  (sfino),  a  noise, 
sound,  din. 

sdror,  -6ris,  f.,  a  sister, 

sdr6r-ius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (sftror), 
of  or  belonging  to  a  sister. 

sors,  sortis,  y.,  a  lot,  luck,  fate. 

spS.tium,  -ii,  n.,  room,  space;  in- 
terval, period. 

spSci-Ss,  -6i,  F.  (gen.  and  dat. 
pi.  not  found),  (spScio),  a  show, 
appearance,  form ;  view. 

specto,  -are,  -ftvi,  -&tum,  intens. 
(spScio,  to  see),  to  look  at,  ol)- 
serve, 

spSctilor,  -&ri,  -^tus  sum  (spS- 
cio),  dep.,  to  spy  out,  watch,  ex- 
plore.    , 

spSro,  -^re,  -^vl,  -&tum  (spSs), 
to  hope,  expect,  trust. 

spes,  spei,  f.  (spSro),  hope. 

splr-ltus,  -us,  M.  (spiro),  a 
breath ;  the  breath  of  life,  life  ; 
pi.,  spirit,  airs. 

splend-or,  -oris,  m.  (splendeo, 
to  shine),  brightness,  splendor; 
honor,  dignity. 

spdlio,  -gre,  -avi,  -Stum  (spd- 
lium),  to  strip  ;  rob,  plunder, 

spdlium^  -ii,  N.,  booty,  prey,  spoil. 


spon-sus,  -i,   M.  (spondee),  a 

betrothed,  bridegroom, 
sponte,  abl. ;  gen.,  spontis,  the 

only  cases  found,  (spondeo), 

of  free  will,  of  one's  own  accord. 
sta-tim,  diAy.ijito),  forthwith,  im- 
mediately, at  once. 
st^tuo,   stktudre,    st&tui,    8t&- 

tutum,  to  put,  place;  station. 
sta-tura,  -ae,  f.  (sto),  a  standing 

upright ;  height,  size,  statue, 
stel-la,  -ae,    f.   (sterno),   (the 

strewer  of  light),*  a  star. 
stercus,  -dris,  n.,  dung;  filth. 
stlpendi-Srius,  -a,-um,  adj.  (stl- 

pendium),  tributary,  liable  to 

contribution. 
stipendium,  -ii,  n.,  a  tax,  contri- 
bution ;  pay  ;  military  service, 
sto,    stare,     stSti,    st&tum,   to 

stand;  to    cost    (with   abl.   of 

price,  303). 
strSnu-S,  adv.  (str6nuus),  brisk- 
ly, vigorously. 
str8p-itus,  -us,   m.  (strSpo,   to 

make  a  noise),  a  noise. 
stringo,      stringSre,      striiud, 

strictum,  to  bind  tight;  grasp. 
sttideo,  -6re,  -ui,  no  p.  p.,  to  be 

eager  about;  study. 
sttid-ium,  -ii,  n.  (stttdeo),  zealy 

devotion. 
su&deo,  su§dSre,   suftsi,    suft- 

sum,  to  advise,  exhort,  urge. 
sub,  prep,  with    ace.  and   abl. 

(200. 3),  under,  beneath,  during; 

sub  monte,  at  the  foot  of  the 

mountain. 
sub-dtloo,  -ducdre,  -dtbd,  -duo- 

tum,  to  draw  up  (especially  on 

shore),  withdraw. 
stib-eo,  -ire,  -ii,  -Itum,  irr.,  to  go 

under;  enter;  approach ; sustain. 
sub-lgo,    -igSre,    -Sgi,   -actum 

(sub;    Sgo),   to  bring  under; 

subdue;  impel;  force. 
stiblt-d,    adv.    (stibitus),    sud^ 

denly. 
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stibi-tus,  -a,  -uxn,  part,  (stibeo), 
sudden,  unexpected, 

stlb-Icio  (pronounced  sub-jicio), 
-ioSre,  -j6oI,  -jectum  (sub ;  j&- 
clo),  to  throw  under,  place  under, 
subject. 

8ub-ldvo,  -are,  -ftvi,  -Stum,  to 
lighten  up,  raise  up,  assist, 

8ub-dl68,  -is,  F.  (sub;  dlesco) 
(a  thing  growing  up  from  be- 
neath) ;  a  sprout;  posterity,  race. 

sub-sSquor,  -sSqid,  -sgcttlB  sum, 
dep.,  to  follow  close  after ;  fol- 
low. 

8ub-«id-iain,-iI,N.  (sub;  sSdeo), 
a  body  sitting  in  reserve,  aux- 
iliary forces ;  assistance,  aid ; 
BubBidi6  mittdre,  to  send  as 
support. 

sub-sisto,  -sistSre,  -stil^  no  p.p., 
to  stop  behind,  stand  still,  stop. 

sub^um,  -esse,  no  perf.,  to  be 
under;  to  be  present, 

sub-ter,  prep,  with  ace.  and  abl. 
(sub),  below,  beneath,  under- 
neath, under ;  close  by, 

sub-vdho,  -vShSre,  -v6ad,  -vSc- 
tum,  to  convey  up  (up  stream). 

sub-vSnio,  -vgnire,  -v6nl,  -ven- 
tum,  to  come  under,  come  to 
one's  assistance;  succor, 

8uc-o6do,  -o6ddre,  -cSssi,  -ces- 
sum  (sub,  under,  close  upon; 
o6do),  to  follow  close  upon; 
advance,  succeed. 

suo-c6nseo,  -cSnsSre,  -consul, 
-censum,  to  be  angry  at. 

suc-curro,  -currSre,  -currl,  -cur- 
sum  (stib;  curro),  to  run 
under;  help,  aid,  succor, 

Su6vl  (or  Su6bl),  -drum,  M.  pi., 
a  powerful  Grermanic  people  in 
northern  Germany;  Swahians. 

suf-flgo,  -figSre,  -fM,  -fixum 
(stib;  figo),  to  fasten  upon, 
affix. 

sul,  slbi,  sS  or  sSb6,  reflexive 
personal  pron.  (for  all  genders 


and  numbers),  of  himself,  her- 
self, itself,  themselves  (230). 

Sulla,  -ae,  m.,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla  Felix,  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man Dictator,  B.C.  138-78. 

sum,  esse,  ful,  ftitflrus,  irreg.,  to 
be  ;  mlhi  est,  etc.,  /  have,  etc. 

summa,  -ae,  f.  (f.  of  summus, 
sc.  r6s),  the  main  thing;  the 
top;  the  amount,  sum,  whole. 

summus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (super- 
lative of  siipSrus),  chief,  top  of, 

stLmo,  stlmdre,  suxnpsl,  sump- 
tum  (stib ;  dmo),  to  take  away, 
assume;  supplicium  (inflict). 

stiper,  adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace. 
and  abl.  (200. 3),  above ;  more- 
over, besides  ;  upon, 

stlperbfi.  Sidy,,  proudly,  haughtily; 
comp.,  stiperbius ;  super.,  sti- 
perbissime. 

stipdr-ior,  -ius, adj.  (comparative 
of  stip^rus;  150.  2),  higher; 
superior, 

stip4ro,-are,-avI,  -fttum  (stiper), 
to  overtop;  hence,  to  overcome, 
conquer. 

stiper-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  no  p.p., 
to  be  left  over,  exist  still;  survive; 
be  in  abundance, 

stipSr-us,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (stiper), 
being  above,  upper,  on  high  (150. 

2). 
stiper-vdnio,-vdnIre,-vSnI,  -ven- 

tum,  to  come  upon;  come  up; 

follow, 
sup-pSto,  -p^tdre,  -pStlvI,  -pStl- 

tum  (stib ;  pSto),  to  be  at  hand, 

be  in  store,  be  sufficient, 
Bup-plez,  -Icis,  adj.  (sub,  under; 

plico,  kneel),  kneeling,  and  so 

entreating,  suppliant.    As  noun, 

com.  gen.,  a  suppliant, 
supplic-iter,    adv.    (supplex), 

humbly,  suppliantly, 
suppllc-ium,  -if.  (supplico),  a 

kneeling;  hence  a  supplication; 

punishment. 
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sup-porto,  -are,  -Svl,  -Stum, 
(atib ;  porto),  to  bring  up,  carry, 
convey, 

supra,  adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace, 
1.  adv.,  on  the  top,  above;  (of 
time),  bef ore,  foi-merly ;  2.  prep., 
J)eyond,  besides;  over,  above. 

BflpremuB, -a,  -um,  adj.  (superla- 
tive of  atipdrus;  150.  2),  the 
highest,  greatest,  last, 

sur-go,  surgSre,  surr6zf,  sur- 
rectum  (sub ;  r6go),  to  raise, 
lift. 

Bus-clpio,  -cipdre,  -cSpI,  -cep- 
tum  (sub ;  c&pio),  to  take  up, 
undertake  ;  Inlmlcltias  susol- 
pSre,  to  incur  enmities. 

Buspic-i5,  -onis,  f.  (suspioor), 
mistrust,  distrust,  suspicion. 

BUB-tlneo,  -tInCre,  -tinui,  -ten- 
turn  (sub ;  tdneo),  to  hold  up 
under,  support,  sustain. 

Bustiili,  pert',  ind.  of  tollo. 

suus,  -a,  -um,  poss.  pron.  (flul), 
his,  her,  their,  their  own,  own 
(353). 


T.,  an  abbreviation  for  Titus. 

t&bern-actilum,  -I,  n.  (taberna), 
a  tent. 

t&btila,  -ae,  f.,  a  board,  plank; 
list  (of  proscribed  persons)  ;  a 
will ;  writing  tablet. 

t&ceo,  -fire,  -ul,  -itum,  to  be  silent. 

taedet,  taedSre,  taeduit,  or  tae- 
sum  est,  impers.  (314.  2),  it 
disgusts,  offends,  wearies  (one) ; 
m6,  etc. — /  (thou,  he,  etc.)  am 
disgusted. 

t&lentum,  -I,  n.,  a  talent;  a  Greek 
weight,  equal  to  about  one-half 
a  hundred  weight;  a  sum  of 
money,  equal  to  about  ^1080. 

talis,  -e,  adj.,  such,  of  that  kind 
(the  relative  adj.  correspond- 
ing to  talis  is  quaiis). 


tarn,  adv.,  so,  so  very ;  tarn  .  .  . 
quam,  as  ,  .  ,  as, 

tamen,  conj.,  nevertheless,  yet,  still. 

tam-etsi,  conj.  (tamen;  etsi), 
although,  though  (332,  d). 

tam-quam  (tan-),  adv.  (of  com- 
parison), as  much  as,  so  as,  like 
as.  Just  as;  as  if,  just  as  though, 

tan-dem,  adv.  (tam-dem^,  at 
length,  at  last,  finally ;  in  inter- 
rogative clauses,  pray,  pray 
now,  now,  then, 

tango,  tangSre,  tStlgX,  tacttun, 
to  touch,  affect, 

tant6,  see  tantus. 

tantdpSre,  see  tantus. 

tant-um,  adv.  (tantus),  so  much, 
so  greatly,  to  such  a  degree; 
only,  alone,  merely;  tantum 
n5n,  almost,  all  but;  tantum 
quod,  only,  just  then,  but  just. 

tan-tus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (tam),  so 
great;  tantdpdre  (tant6  dpS- 
re),  as  adv.,  so  much,  so  greatly  ; 
tantd  (abl.  of  degree  of  differ- 
ence), by  so  much,  so  much  the. 

taurus,  -I,  M.,  a  bull, 

tec-tum,  -I,  N.  (tggo),  (a  thing 
that  covers),  a  roof;  a  house, 
dwelling, 

tS-cum,  see  tfL 

tdgo,  tSgSre,  tSsd,  tectum,  to 
cover,  conceal;  protect,  guard, 

tSgi-mentum,  -i,  n.  (tfigo),  cover- 
ing, helmet, 

taium, '%  N.,  a  dart,  spear,  javelin 
(offensive  weapon). 

tSmSr-arius,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (tS- 
m§r5),  rash,  indiscreet, 

tdmSr-itas,  -atis,  f.  (tSmSro-), 
rashness,  temerity. 

tempSrant-ia,  -ae,  f.  (tempS- 
rans),  self-control,  moderation, 
discreetness,  temperance, 

tempSro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  con- 
trol, control  one*s  self  (with 
quin),  manage;  restrain. 

tempSs-tas,  -atis,  f.  (st.  of  tem- 
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pus,  6  weakened  to  e),  a  time, 
season,  period  ;  storm,  tempest, 

templum,  -I,  n.,  a  sanctuary, 
temple,  shrine. 

tempuB,  -6iiB,  n.  (temno,  cut), 
time ;  ad  tempus,  at  a  fitting 
time;  ex  tempdre,  off-hand, 
extempore;  id  tempdris,  at  that 
time  (236) ;  in  pi.,  tempdra,  the 
times,  circumstances. 

tSn-Sx,  -&ci8,  adj.  (tSneo), 
holding  fast,  tenacious, 

tSnebrae,  -^um,  f.  pi.,  darkness. 

tdneo,   -6re,  -ul,  -turn,  to  hold. 


tSner,  -€ra,  -Srum,  adj.,  soft,  del- 
icate, tender, 

ten-to  (or  tempto),  -ftre,  -ftvl, 
-atum,  intens.  (tendo),  to 
handle ;  attack ;  attempt,  try. 

tSnuB,  prep,  with  abl.  (follows 
its  word),  as  far  as. 

t€r,  adv.  num.  (tr6s),  three  times, 
thrice. 

tergum,  -I,  n.,  the  back;  terga 
d^e,  to  flee, 

ter-nl,  -ae,  -a,  num.  distributive 
adj.,  three  each,  by  threes. 

tSro,  tSrSre,  trivl,  tritum,  to 
rub,  grind,  wear  away. 

terra,  -ae,  f.,  the  earth,  land. 

terr-Snus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (terra), 
of  earth,  earthen, 

terreo,  -fire,  -ui,  -Itum,  to  frighten, 
alarm. 

terr-or,  -6ris,  m.  (terreo),  dread, 
alarm,  terror. 

ter-tiu8,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (t€r),  the 
third. 

testSL-mentum,  -I,  n.  (testor,  to 
hear  witness),  what  is  acknowl- 
edged before  witnesses,  so  a 
will,  testament. 

testis,  -is,  com.  gen.,  a  witness. 

TeutdnSs,  -um  (or  Teutftnl, 
-5rum,  M.  pi.),  a  people  of 
Germany. 

ThessWa,  -ae,  f.,  Thessaly. 


TXbSris,  -is,  m.  (ace.  TXbSrim, 
abl.  TIbSri),  the  Tiber. 

tigil-lum,  -I,  N.  dim.  (tignum),  a 
little  beam. 

Tigurlnus  (p^gus),  a  district  in 
Helvetia. 

tlmeo,  -€re,  -ul,  no  p.p.,  to  fear; 
be  afraid. 

tim-idus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (timeo), 
fearful,  faint-hearted,  timid. 

tlm-or,  -6ris,  m.  (timeo),  fear, 
anxiety. 

tXttUlus,  -I,  M.,  an  inscription,  title, 
motto,  epitaph. 

Titus,  M.,  Titus,  a  proper  name. 

Titus  L&biSnus,  -l,  m.,  legate  of 
Caesar. 

tdlSro,  -are,  -Svl  -fttum,  to  bear, 
endure;  nourish. 

tollo,  toIlSre,  susttUI,  sublft- 
tum,  to  lift  up;  carry  (perf. 
and  p.p.  borrowed  from  sus- 
toUo). 

tormentum,  -I,  n.  (torqueo, 
twist),  cn^ne  for  hurlmg  stones ; 
instrument  for  torture,  torture. 

t6tus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (gen.  sing., 
totlus),  the  whole;  all  (209). 

trabs,  tr&bis,  f.,  a  beam  ;  a  timber. 

tr&-do,  -dSre,  -didi,  -ditum 
(tr&ns;  do),  to  give  over,  de- 
liver, hand  down;  surrender; 
tr^ditur,  it  is  said;  tr&ditum 
est,  the  tradition  is, 

trS-dtlco,  -dtlcSre,  -diizi,  -duc- 
tum  (trftns;  diico),  to  lead 
across,  transport  over,  transfer. 

tr&ho,  trShSre,  tr&^  tractum, 
to  draw,  drag,  drag  along ;  hel- 
ium, trih^xe,  to  prolong  the  war. 

trSL-ioio  (pronounced  trS-jicio), 
-jicSre,  -jSci,  -jeotum  (tr&ns ; 
j&cio),  to  throw  across;  trans- 
port; pierce,  stab. 

tr&mes,  -itis,  m.  (trans),  a  path. 

trSns,  prep,  with  ace,  across,  over, 
beyond,  on  the  other  side  of 

trans-ddoo,  see  tradfloo. 
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trftns-eo,  -Ire,  -il,  -itum,  irreg.,  to 

cross  over;  cross. 
tr&ns-flgo,  -fIgSre,  -fizi,  -fizum, 

to  thrust  or  pierce  through;   to 

tratisjix, 
trftns-grSdior,   -grSdl,  -gressus 

sum,  dep.  (trflns;  gr^dior),  to 

step  across, 
tr&n-silio  or  trans-sllio,  -sllire, 

-bIIIvI,  -silul,  no  p.p.  (trSns; 

8&lio),  to  leap  or  jump  across; 

leap  or  spring  over. 
trftns-mitto,     -mittSre,     -misl, 

-missum,  to  send  across,  throw 

across;  cross  over. 
tr&ns-no  (or  tr&no),  -ftre,  -Svl, 

•Atflin,  to  swim  across  or  over. 
trftns-porto,  -&re,  -SLvi,  -&tum,  to 

carry  or  convey   across    (with 

two  ace.) ;  transport, 
trS-centI,  -ae,  -a,  num.  adj.  (trfis; 

centum),  three  hundred. 
trS-dSoim,    num.     adj.    indecl. 

(tr68 ;  decern),  thirteen. 
tr6s,  tria,  num.  adj.,  three  (213). 
Tr6vM,  -drum,  m.  pi.,  a  people 

of  Gaul, 
trib-iinus, -I,  m.  (tr6s,  three;  trl- 

bus,  a  tribe),  a  tribune. 
trl-duum,  -ul,  n.   (tr6s ;   diSs), 

the  space  of  three   days,   three 

days. 
tri-gSminI,  -6rum,  m.  pi.  (tr6s ; 

gino  =  gigno),  three  born  at  a 

birth,  three  brothers. 
tri-gintft,  num.  indecl.  adj.,  thirty. 
tri-nl,  -ae,  -a,  num.  distributive 

adj.  (tr6s),  three  each,  three. 
tri-plez,  -plicis,  adj.  (trSs ;  pli- 

co),  threefold;  —  SLciSs,  in  three 

lines,  or  divisions. 
tristis,  -e,   adj.,   sad,   sorrowful, 

mournful. 
triumpho,  -5re,  -Svl,  -fttum,  (tri- 

umphus),  to  triumph;  rejoice  at. 
trti-cldo,  -are,  -ftvl,  -&tum  (trux, 

savage ;  caedo),  to  slaughter.    I 
ttl,  pers.  pron.,  thou  (229.  2).         | 


ttiba,  -ae,  f.,  a  trumpet. 

tiill,  see  ffiro. 

TiQingI,  -drum,  m.  jpl.,  Tulingt,  a 
German  tribe  in  Gaul. 

Tullia,  -ae,  f.,  Tullia,  a  Roman 
name. 

Tullius,  -il,  M.,  Tullius,  a  Roman 
name. 

Tullus  HostniuB,  -I,  M.,  third 
king  of  Rome,  B.c.  672-640. 

turn,  adv.,  then,  at  that  time;  cum 
(quum)  .  .  .  tum,  both  .  .  . 
and ;  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 

ttlmultuB,  -tflB,  M.  (ttimeo),  a 
swelling;  uprising;  tumult,  in- 
surrection. 

tiim-iUu8,  -I,  m.  (ttimeo,  swell), 
a  mound,  hillock,  hill,  tomb. 

tunc,  adv.,  then,  at  that  time;  im- 
mediately. 

turba,  -ae,  f.,  a  crowd;  a  dis- 
turbance. 

turma,  -ae,  ¥,,  a  troop,  squadron 
(of  horse,  consisting  of  thirty 
men). 

turpis,  -e,  adj.,  ugly;  foul,  filthy. 

turris,  -is,  f.,  a  tower;  castle. 

tuuB,  -a,  -um,  pos.  adj.  pron.,  your, 
yours. 


fiber, -Sris,  n.,  a  teat,  udder,  breast. 

fiber,  -Sris,  adj.,  rich,  fruitful,  fer- 
tile. 

tlb!,  adv.,  where,  when ;  ubi  prl- 
mum,  as  soon  as. 

Ubil,  -5rum,  m.  pi.,  the  Ubii  (a 
German  people  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine). 

tibl-que,  adv.,  wherever;  every- 
where. 

ulciscor,  ulciscl,  ultus  sum, 
dep.,  to  punish  (an  injury  or 
the  doer),  avenge  (an  injury). 

ultSr-ior,  -ius,  adj.,  gen.  5riB 
(comparative  of  ultra)  (150. 
1),  farther,  ulterior. 
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nltlmus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (superl.  of 
ultrSL),  the  farthest,  most  distant  ; 
last. 

ultrft,  adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace, 
beyond;  on  the  other  side  of; 
ultrSL  fldem,  beyond  belief 

ultrd,  adv.,  beyond  ;  besides,  more- 
over ;  voluntarily, 

ul-tu8,  -a,  -um,  part,  (ulciscor), 
having  avenged,  punished, 

umbra,  -ae,  f.,  a  shade,  shadow ; 
an  image. 

timSrus  (htimSrus),  -I,  m.,  the 
shoulder, 

iina,  adv.  (tlnus),  together,  at  the 
same  time. 

unde,  adv.,  from  which  place, 
whence. 

und-l-que,  adv.  indef.  (unde; 
que), /rom  all  sides. 

iin-i-verBus,  -a,  -um,  ad j .  (flnus  ; 
versus),  all  together,  all  (in  a 
mass),  universal. 

un-quam  (um-quam),  adv.,  ever. 

Onus,  -a,  -um,  num.  adj.  (gen. 
sing.,  Unius;  dat.,  Clnl),  one, 
alone,  sole,  single  (213). 

iinus-quisque,  tln&quaeque, 
tlnumquodque,  indef.  adj. 
pron.,  each,  every  (246). 

urbs,  urbis,  f.,  a  city,  esp.  Rome. 

usquam,  adv.,  anywhere, 

usque,adv.,a/^  the  way, all  thewhile, 
until;  usque  5b,  all  the  way 
from;  usque  ad,  even  to,  up  to. 

fLsu-rpo,  -ftre,  -Svl,  -fttum  (Hsus  ; 
r5pio),  to  use,  employ, 

ilsus,  -Cls,  M.  (fttor),  use,  advan- 
tage; experience. 

fl-sus,  -a,-um,part.  (fltor),  having 
used. 

ut  or  tttr,  adv.  and  conj . ;  inter- 
rog.,  how;  rel.,  as,  so,  when, 
since;  that,  so  that,  in  order  that, 
that  not  (with  words  of  fearing) 
(321  ff.). 

ut-cumque  (-cunque),  adv.,  in 
what  way  soever,  whenever. 


titer,  jitris,  m.,  a  bag;  skin. 
titer,  utra,  utrum,  adj .  pron.  (gen . 

sing.,  utrius;   dat.,  utri),  in- 

terrog.,  ichich  of  the  two;  rel., 

which  (209). 
ilter-que,   utrSque,    utrumque, 

adj.  pron.,  each  (of  two),  both ; 

ex   utrSque   parte,  on   either 

side,  f 
tltl,  see  ut. 
ut-llis,  -e,   adj.    (Utor),   useful; 

advantageous;  suitable. 
tltil-itas,  -atis,  F.   (tltllis),  use, 

utility. 
titi-nam,   adv.,  oh   that!   I  tvish 

that,  would  that!  (278  ff.). 
fltor,  tlti,  usus  sum,  dep.,  to  use 

(280). 
utrim-que      (utrinque),      adv. 

(titer;  que) t  on  both  sides,  from 

both  sides. 
Strum,  adv.,  whether ;  see  titer, 
uxor,  -5ris,  f.,  a  wife;  ducgre 

uzdrem,  to  marry. 


v&co,  -Sre,  -ftvl,  -fttum,  to  be 
empty  or  vacant;  be  free  from; 
(of  lands)  lie  unoccupied. 

v&d-um  -I,  N.  (v5do,  to  go),  a 
shoal,  ford  (that  through  which 
one  can  go). 

vfigio,  -Ire,  -IvI  or  -ii,  no  p.p.,  to 
cry;  bray, 

vSgl-tus,  -iis,  M.  (vSgio),  a  cry- 
ing; braying. 

vSgor,  -ar^  -fttus  sum,  dep.  (vS- 
gus,  to  wander  about)  (279.  2). 

v&leo,  -6re,  -ul,  no  p.p.,  to  be 
strong;  to  be  well,  healthy;  to  be 
able;  vm^,  farewell,  adieu. 

VSlSrius,  -ii,  m.,  Valerius  (esp., 
Gains  Val.  Procillus),  a  Roman 
name. 

vai5-tiid6,  -inis,  f.  (vSleo), 
health  ;  also  ill-health. 

vallum,  -I,  N.,  rampart  (earthen 
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wall  set  with  palisades),  wall, 

fortification. 
vasto,  -are,  -avi,  -SLtum  (vastus), 

to  lay  icastCy  ravage, 
vastus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  waste;  huge, 

vast. 
vaticlna-tio,  -onis,   f.   (vaticl- 

nor),    a  foretellingy  prophecy, 

prediction, 
vec^gal,  -aiis,  n.,  a  toll,  tax;  pL, 

revenues  (of  state). 
vSg-etus,  -a,  -um,  adj .  (vSgeo,  to 

arouse),  vigorous,  active. 
vShSmfins,   -entis,    adj.,    eager, 

violent,  vehement. 
vShSmen-ter,  adv.  (vghgrnCns), 

eagerly;    forcibly,    very,     very 

much. 
vSho,  vghfire,  v6^,  vectum,  to 

bear,  carry,  convey;    in  pass., 

vShI,  to  be  carried,  go,  ride,  sail. 
vel,  conj.,  or;  vel  .  .  .  vel,  either 

,,.or;  even,  indeed,  surely;  the 

very  (with  superlatives). 
V61-63C,  -6cis,  adj.  (v61o,  to  fly), 

swift,  fleet,  rapid. 
v61-ut  (v61-tltl),  adv.,  just  as; 

just  as  if,  as  if. 
vSnat-Icus,  -a,  -um,  adj.  (vSna- 

tus,  hunting),  for  hunting. 
ven-do,    -dSre,    -didi,    ^Itum 

(vSnum,  a  sale;   do),  to  sell 

(304). 
vSndra-ti5,  -5nis,  f.  (vgngror,  to 

reverence),  reverence,  veneration. 
vSnia,  -ae,  f.,  favor  ;  forgiveness. 
vSnio,  venire,  vSnl,  ventum,  to 

come,  approach,  draw  near. 
v6nor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  dep.,  to 

hunt,  chase,  pursue. 
v6r,  v6ris,  n.,  spring. 
verbum,  -I,  n.,  a  word;  verba 

facSre,    to    speak,    discourse ; 

verbl  causa,  for  example. 
vSreor,  -€rl,  -Itus  sum,  dep.,  to 

fear;  be  afraid  of  (203) ;  vSri- 

tus,  p.p.,  pres.  in  sense,^ann5r. 
VerglUus,  -il,  m.,  Pvblius  Vergil- 


ius  Maro,  the  celebrated  Koman 

poet ;  Eng.  Vergil  (not  Virgil). 
vergo,  vergSre,  no  perf .,  no  p.p., 

to  bend,  lie  towards,  be  situated. 
vSr-6,  adv.  (vSrus),  in  truth,  in 

fact,  verily;  truly,  yes;  but, 
Verres,  -is,  m.,  Verres,  a  Roman 

name. 
ver-sus,  -us,  m.  (verto),  a  tumr 

ing;  verse;  line. 
verto,  vertSre,  verti,  versum,  to 

turn,  change,  revolve. 
vSrus,  -a,  -um,   adj.,  true,  real, 

actual.     As  noun,  vSrum,  -I,  n., 

the  truth,  reality. 
vescor,  vesci,  no  perf.,  dep.,  to 

feed,  eat;  live  on  (280). 
VSsontia,   -onis,   m.,   Vesontio, 

a   city    of    Gallia,   the    chief 

town  of  the  Sequani  (modem 

Besanfon). 
vesper,  -8ris    and  -€ri,  m.,   the 

evening. 
Vesta,  -ae,  f.,  daughter  of  Saturn, 

goddess  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 

of  the  household  in  general, 
ves-ter,  -tra,  -trum,   possessive 

pron.  (vSs),  your. 
vestig-ium,  -ii,  n.  (vestlgo,   to 

track),  a  footstep,  track,  trace, 

step. 
vestis,  -is,  f.,  a  garment,  vestment; 

clothing. 
v6to,  -are,  -ul,  -Itum,  to  forbid. 
vStus,  -Sris,  adj.,  old,  veteran.    As 

noun,  vStdrSs,  -um,  m.  pi.,  the 

ancients;  ancestors, 
via,  -ae,  f.,  a  way,  road,  street; 

journey. 
via-tor,  -dris,  m.  (vio,  to  go),  a 

wayfarer,  traveller, 
vic-tor,  -5ris,  m.  (vinco),  con" 

queror,  victor. 
victor-ia,  -ae,  f.  (victor),  victory, 
vicus,  -I,  M.,  a  village. 
vidS-licet,  adv.,  it  is  manifest,  of 

course,  forsook, 
video,  vidSre,  vidl,  visum,  to 
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see;  look  at;  in  pass.,  appear, 

seem. 
vidua,  -ae,  p.,  a  widow. 
vigeo,  -€re,  no  perf.,  no   p.p., 

to  thrive,  flourish,  be  vigorous. 
vigil-i£^  -ae,  F.  (vigilo),  a  watch, 

night-guard. 
vlgintl,  num.  adj.  indecl.,  twenty. 
vinco,  vincfire,  vici,  victum,  to 

conquer,  defeat,  vanquish. 
vinc-^um,  -I,  n.  (vincio),  a  bond, 

chaiji,  fetter,  prison. 
vindioo,  -are,  -ivi,  4Ltuin  (vin- 

dex),  to  demand;  punish,   re- 
venge. 
vinum,  -I,  n.,  unne. 
vi-dlo,  -are,  -ftvl,  -atum  (vis),  to 

injure,  violate. 
vir,  viri,  m.,  a  man,  husband. 
vir-go,    -ginis,    p.     (vireo,     to 

bloom),  a  maid,  virgin, 
vir-tus,  -litis,  f.  (vir),  manliness, 

virtue,  valor ;  worth. 
vis,  vis,  p.  (121),  strength,  power  ; 

vl  et  armis,  by  armed  force  / 

vim  f aodre,  to  do  violence,  offer 

violence;  in  pi.,  vIrSs,  -ium, 

forces,  troops. 
Vistiil^^  -ae,  p.,  Vistula,  a  river 

of  Grermany. 
vi-suB,  -a,  -um,  part,  of  video, 
vl-ta,  -ae,  p.  (vivo),  life. 
vito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  shun, 

avoid. 
vivo,  vivSre,  vizl,  victum,  to 

live  ;  (laote)  live  on* 


vix,  adv.,  with  difficulty,  hardly. 
v6co,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  call  by 

name,  summon,  invoke. 
Vftcontil,  -drum,  m.  pi.,  the  Vo- 

contii,  (a  people  of  Gaul) . 
v61-ito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  in  tens. 

(v61o,  to  fly),  to  fly  to  and  fro, 

flit,  fly,  hover. 
v61o,  velle,  v61ui,  no  p.p.,  irr. 

(294),  to  mil,  wish,  desire. 
v61o,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,   to  fly, 

hasten. 
Volsci,  -drum,  m.  pi.,  Volscians, 

a  people  of  Latium. 
vdlun-tas,  -atis,  p.  (vdians),  tvil- 

lingness,    wish;    good  feeling; 

vdluntate  sua,  of  one*s  own 

accord. 
vdluptas,  -atis.  P.,  pleasure ;  in 

pi.,  sports,  pleasure. 
v68,  pi.  of  tCl  (229. 2). 
v6x,  vocis,  p.  (v6co),  a  voice, 

sound,  word. 
vulgus,   -I,   N.    (rarely  m.),  the 

multitude,   the   common  people, 

mob. 
vulndro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (vul- 

nus),  to  wound,  hurt. 
vulnus  (not  volgus),  -Sris,  n.,  a 

wound,  hurt, 
vulpes,  -is,  p.,  a  fox. 
vultur,  -tiris,  m.,  a  vulture. 
vul-tus   (not  voltus),   -tls,  m. 

(v61o),  the  expression  (of  coun- 
tenance), countenance,  face. 


II.  — ENGLISH   AND   LATIN. 


[For  Numerals,  see  p.  184  ff. ;  for  Pronouns,  p.  200  ff.] 


a,  generally  untranslated ;  a  cer- 
tain, quldam,  quaedam,  quod- 
dam;  units,  -a,  'Unu 

ability,  ingSnium,  -I,  n. 

able,  be,  possum,  posse,  potui. 

about,  de  (prep,  with  ai)l.) ;  circK- 
ter  (prep,  with  ace),  in  point 
of  time,  circXter  (adv.  and 
prep.)  ;  with  numerals,  ad 
(prep,  with  ace.)  ;  or  circtter, 
fire,  (adv.). 

abroad,ySrZ5  (adv.);  after  verbs 
of  motion,  foras  (adv.). 

absent,  be,  absum,  -esse,  -fui. 

abundance,  copia,  -ae,  f. 

accomplish,  confXcio,  -fXcere, 
-feci,  -fectum;  perfXcio, -ficere, 
-feci,  -fectum, 

accuse,  accuso,  -are,  -avl,  -dtum 
(315.  2). 

acquit,  absolvo,  -solvere,  -solvl, 
-solutum  (315.  2). 

across,  trans  (prep,  with  ace). 

actively,  strenue  (adv .) . 

actuate,  permdveo,  -movire,  -movi, 
-motum, 

admire,  admiror,  -dri,  -dtus  sum 
(dep.). 

admonish,  admoneo,  -ere,  -ul, 
-Xtum. 

adorn,  orno,  -are,  -dvi,  -dtum. 

advance,  progredior,  -gredl,  -gres- 
sus  sum  ;  —  against  the  enemy, 
sUgna  Infero,  -ere,  -tuli,  -latum. 

advise,  mdneo,  -ere,  -ui,  -Xtum. 

.Sldul,  Aedui,  -drum,  m. 

advantage,  be,  intersum,  -esse, 
-fui;  (noun),  commodum,  -i,  n. 

afteT,post  (prep,  with  ace.) , posted. 


prep,  and  adv.;  or  see  259; 

postquam  (333). 
against,  contra  (prep,  with  ace.) ; 

in  (prep,  with  ace.)  ;  sign  of 

dat.    (203);    adverus    (prep. 

with  ace). 
aid,  auxUium,  -^,  n.    (ops),  dpis, 

F.  (verb) ;  adjuvo,-juvdre,  -juvl, 

-jutum. 
air,  aer,  -eris,  M.  (ace.  aera  and 

aerem). 
alaxjD.,  pdvor,  -oris,  M. 
all  (every),  omnis,  -e;    (whole), 

totus,  -a,  -Mm;    (aU   things), 

omnia  (neut.  pi.). 
alone,  solus,  -a,  -um  (adj.);  gen. 

solius. 
almost,  prSpe,  fere  (adv.) . 
alongside,  praeter   (prep,    with 

ace). 
Alps,  Alpes,  -ium,  f.  pi. 
already, /am  (adv.). 
also,  etiam  (adv.),  quoque  (adv.). 
although,  quamquam,  ut  (329); 

ab.    abs.    (259)  ;    IXcet,    cum 

(340). 
airways,  semper  (adv.). 
ambcLSsador,  legdtus,  -i,  m. 
among,  dpud  (prep,  with  ace) ; 

inter   (prep,   with   ace.) ;    in 

(prep,  with  abl.). 
ancestors,  mdjores,  -um,  m.  (pL). 
and,  et,  atque,  -que  (205). 
angry,  be,  Irascor,  irasci,  Iratus 

sum  (dat.)  ;  irdtus,  -a,  -um,  p., 

act.,  angry;  (noun),  Ira,  -ae, 

F. ;  (adj.),  Irdtus,  -a,  -um. 
animal,  animal,  -dlis,  n. 
announce,  enuntio,-dre,  -dvl,  -dtum» 
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another,  otitis j  -a,  -ud;  gen.  -vjls; 
(of  two),  alter,  ■4era,  -teruni; 
one  — ,  inter  se. 

ans'wer,  respondeo,  -ere,  -spondl, 
'Sponsum  (with  dat.). 

AntiochtiB,  Antidchus,  -l,  m. 

AntoniuB,  Antonitis,  -i,  m. 

any  (m  neg.  and  condit.  sen- 
tences), Ullus,  -a,  -urn;  (any- 
body you  wish),  qulvis,  qullibet; 
(interr.),  numquis;  (after  ai 
or  ne),  qui,  quae  (qua),  quod; 
-thing,  quicquam,  or  quid- 
quam, 

apiece,  distributive  numeral. 

appeal  provdco,  -are,  -axU,  -atum, 

appear,  appareo,  -ere,  -ul,  -ttum. 

apple,  pomum,  -l,  N. 

appoint,  dlco,  dicere,  dlxl,  dictum; 
appoint  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tions, comltils  dies  dico,  dlc^e, 
diTA,  dictum, 

approach,  apprdpinquo,  -dre,  -dvl, 
-atum  (with  dat.  or  ad  with 
ace.)  ;  aggredior,  -grMl,  -gres- 
sus  sum  ;  adeo,  -ire,  -il,  -ttum  ; 
(noun),  adventus,  -us,  M. 

Ariovistus,  Ariovistus,  -l,  M, 

arise,  coihior,  -orlrl,  -ortus,  dep. 

army,  exerdtus,  -us,  m.  ;  &cies,  -el, 
F. ;  dgmen,  -tnis,  N. 

around,  circa  (prep,  with  ace). 

arrive,  adv^nio,  -venire,  -vera, 
-ventum. 

arrow,  sdgitta,  -ae,  f. 

art,  ars,  artis,  F. 

as,  see  199;  conj.,  ut;  as  ...  as, 
tarn  ,  .  .  quam;  such  ...  as, 
talis  .  .  .  qualis;  as  ...  if , 
velut  ,  ,  ,  si. 

aflhamed,  be,  pudet,  -ere,  -uit,  or 
-Hum  (314.  5,  Obs.  1). 

Asia,  Asia,  -ae,  f. 

ask,  rdgo,  -are,  -dvH,  -atum  (with 
two  ace,  185) ;  for,  peto,pStere, 
petwi,  petltum  (185.  2) ;  inter- 
rdgo,  -are,  -dm,  -dtum. 

assault,  oppugno,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum. 


assemble,  convenio,  -venire,  -rem, 
-ventum. 

assist,  sublevo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum; 
adjuvo,  -dre,  -juvl,  -jutum, 

at,  ad  (prep,  with  ace.) ;  or  loca- 
tive (270);  or  (303);  (at  the 
house  of),  dpud  (with  acc.V 

Athens,  Athenae,  -drum,  F.  (pi.). 

attack  (subst.),  impetus,  -us,  m.  ; 
dddrior,  -drlrl,  -ortus sum  (dep.). 

attempt,  tento,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum; 
Conor,  -dn,  -dtus. 

attentive,  attentus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

August  (month  of),  Augustus, 
-a,  -um  (adj.  mensis  being 
understood). 

Augustus,  Augustus,  -I,  M. 

auxiliaries,    auxUia,    -drum,    n. 

(pi.). 

avenge,  vindXco,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum; 

ulciscor,  uldscl,  ultus  sum. 
away  from,  a  or  ah  with  abl. 


bad,ma/w5,-a,-wm(adj.);  Tnaugh- 

ty),  improbus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
baggage,  impedimenta,  -drum,  N. 

(pi.). 

bank  (of  a  river),  rlpa,  -ae,  f. 

bark  (verb),  Idtro;  (at),  alldtro, 
-dre,  -dvl,  -dtum;  (of  a  tree), 
cortex,  -tcis  (outer),  m.;  (in- 
ner), liber,  -brl,  M. 

battle,  pUgna,  -ae,  f.  ;  (engage- 
ment), praelium,  -I,  N. 

be,  sum,  esse,  ful, 

beam,  trcibs,  -is,  F. 

bear,  f^ro,  ferre,  tiUl,  latum ;  for- 
ward, Infero,  Inferre,  IntUli, 
illdtum. 

beautiful,  pulcher,  -chra,  -chrum, 

because,  quod,  quia  (conj.,  332). 

become,  (be  made),  jfio,  fieri, 
/actus  sum;  (be  becoming), 
decet,  decere,  d^cuit;  (be  ap- 
pointed), creor,  -drl,  -dtus  sum. 
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before   (prep,  with  ace),   ante: 

(conj.),   antequam,  prlusquam 

(336). 
begin,  ineo,  -ire,  -il,  -Itum^  incipio, 

-ctpere,  -cepl,  -ceptum ;  begin- 
ning of  (see  260). 
Belgian,  Belga,  -ae,  m. 
believe,  credo,,  -dere,  -dtdij  -d^tum 

("with  dat.  of  person). 
belong,  pertXneOf   -tinere,    -ttnul, 

no  p.p. 
betake  (one's  self),  se  confer o^ 

conferre,  contuLiy  colldtum, 
beyond,  trans  (prep,  with  ace.) ; 

extra  or  ultra  (prep,  with  ace). 
bird,  avis,  -is,  c. 
black,  ntger,  -gra,  -grum  (adj.). 
blame,  culpo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum. 
boat,  linter,  -tris,  M. 
bold,  auddx  -dcis  (adj.). 
bond,  vinculum,  -i,  N. 
book,  liber,  -bri,  m. 
born,   be,    ndscor,    ndsci,    natus 

sum;    glgno,    gignere,    genui, 

genitum. 
both  (each  of  two),  uterque,  utrd- 

qiie,  utrumque  (pron.);    both 

.  . .  and, et . ,  ,et;  (num.  adj.), 

amho, 
boundaries,  fines,  -ium,  M.  (pi.). 
boy,  puer,  -en,  m. 
brave,  fortis,  -e  (adj.). 
bravely,  foriXter  (adv.). 
bridge,  pons,  -tis,  M. 
bright,  cldrus,  -a,  -urn  (adj.). 
broad,  Idtus,  -a,  -urn  (adj.). 
brother,  frdter,  -tris,  m. 
build,  aediflco,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum. 
building,  aedXfXcium,  -I,  n. 
burden,  dnus,  -eris,  n. 
burn,  cremo,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum, 
buBinesB,  negotiwn,  -i,  N. 
but,  sed,  autem  (205.  3) ;  (only), 

tantum,  modo ;    (unless),   nXsi 

Tconj.) ;      (except),     praeter 

(prep,  with  ace). 
by   (a  person   after    a   passive 

verb),  a  or  ah;  by  day,  inter- 


diu  (adv.);  by  night,  noctn 
(adv.)  (256) ;  dative  agent 
(288);  means,  abl.  (306); 
per  (prep,  with  ace). 


Caesar,  Caesar,  -arts,  m. 

call,  voco,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum  ;  —  out, 
evoco,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum ;  —  to- 
gether, convoco,  -dre,  -dm, 
-dtum;  (name),  appello,  -dre, 
-dvl,  -dtum, 

camp,  contra,  -drum,  N.  (pi.). 

can,  possum^  posse,  pdtui;  (=  may), 
Itcet,  impers.  (314)  with  dat. 

candidly,  dperte  (adv.). 

care,  cura,  -ae,  f. 

carefully,  dUXgenter  (adv.). 

caxry,  porta,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum;  carry 
on,  gero,  gerere,  gessl,  gestum ; 
—  on  war  against,  helium  in- 
ferro,  -ferre,  intiUl,  illdtum 
{inldtum), 

Carthage,  Carthdgo,  -^nis,  f. 

cast  a'way,  ahXcio,  -Xcere,  -jed, 
-jectum. 

cavalry,  equXtes,  -um,  m.  (pi.). 

cave,  antrum,  -l,  n.  ;  sp^cus,  -us,  f. 

central,  medius,  -a,  -um;  cenb-al 
place  (with  respect  to  both  of 
them),  Idcus  midius. 

century,  centuria,  -ae,  F. 

certain  one,  a,  quidam,  quaedam, 
quoddam;  and  subst.  (^quid- 
dam)  ;  (fixed),  certus,  -a,  -um. 

chief,  pfincepSf  -(kpis,  M.;  (adj.), 
summus,  -a,  -um, 

children,  puerl ;  (in  relation  to 
parents),  llberl,  -orum,  m.  ;  (oi 
age),  infans,  -antis,  c. 

choose  (for  a  purpose),  delXgo, 
-IXgSre,  -lexl,  -ledum;  (out  of 
a  number),  6%o,  -IXg^re,  -legi, 
-ledum, 

Cicero,  CXcero,  -dnis. 

citizen,  clviSf  -is,  c. 
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city,  urbs,  -is,  f. 

clerk,  sakba,  -ae,  m. 

cloak,  paluddmentum,  -i,  N. 

close,  claudo,  -^re,  -si,  -sum, 

cloud,  nubes,  -is,  F. 

cohort,  cdhors,  -tis,  F. 

cold,  /Hg^dus,    -a,  -um  (adj.) ; 

(noxm),frlgtcs,  -oris,  N. 
collect,  comporto,  -are,  -avl,  -atum; 

confero,  -ferre,  -lull,  -latum. 
column,  cSlumna,  -ae,  F. 
come,  venio,  -ire,  venl,  ventum, 
command,{mjpenwm,-l,N.;  (verb), 

impero,  -are,  -dm,  -dtum  (with 

dat.,  or  ut  with  subj.). 
commander,  dux,  dUcis,  c. ;  im- 

p^r&tor,  -oris^  M. 
common,  communis,  -e  (adj.). 
company,  "with,  in,  cum  (prep. 

with  abl.). 
compel,  cogo,  cogere,  coegl,  coac- 

tum  (ace.  with  inf.). 
complain,  quSror,  quer%,   questus 

sum. 
conceal,  celo^  -are,  -awf ,  -5f«m(185). 
concerning,  de  (prep,  with  abl.). 
concerns,  it,  interest,  -esse,  -fait 

(315.  3  (2)). 
condemn,     damno,    -are,    -dvl, 

-atum  (315.  2\ 
conference,  conWquium,  -i,  n. 
confess,  fliteor,  fdteri,  fassus. 
congratulate,  grdtulor,  -drl,  -dtus 

(dep.).  . 
conquer,  vinco,  vmcere,  vlcl,  vic- 

tum. 
conqueror,  victor,  -oris,  m. 
consequence,    it  is   of,   magni 

interest  (334.  1). 
consul,  consul,  -ulis,  M. 
consulship,  consulatus,  -us,  m.,  or 

ab.  abs. ;  see  260. 
consult,   consiUo,  -ere,  -ul,  -turn, 

(with  ace.  or  for  noun  dat.). 
contend,  contendo,  -d^re,  -dl,  -turn. 
contention,  contentio,  -onis,  f. 
conversation,  sermo,  -onis,  m. 
ponvey,  porto,  -dre,  -dvl,  -atum; 


—  across,  trdduco,  -Sre,  -dXdl, 
-dXtum. 

Corinth,  Corinthus,  -i,  f. 

corn,  frumentum,  -i,  n. 

cottage,  cdsa,  -ae,  f. 

could,  past  tenses  of  possum  or 
subj. 

country,  terra,  -ae,  f.  ;  (native 
country),  patria,  -ae,  f.;  (op- 
posed to  town),  rus,  ruris,  n.  ; 
(commonwealth),  res  publXca, 
rel  pvblXcae. 

cowardly,  igndvus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

Crassus,  Crassus,  -l,  M. 

crime,  scSlus,  -eris,  N. ;  crimen, 
-Xnis,  N. ;  JacXnus,  -8ris,  N. 

cross,  transeo,  -ire,  -if,  -Xtum;  trans- 
mitto,  -mittere,  -mlsl,  -missum. 

crown,  corono,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum. 

cruel,  crUdelis,  -e  (adj-)* 

cruelty,  crttdelXtds,  -dtis,  f. 

cultivate,  cdlo,  cSlere,  cSlul, 
cultum. 

culture,  cultus,  -Us,  m. 

cut,  seco,  -are,  -ul,  -turn;  —  off 
(from  supplies),  jsr^Atfeeo,  -ere, 
-ul,-Xtum  (with  ace.  and  abl.). 


danger,  p^rlciUum,  -I,  n. 

dare,  audeo,  -ere,  ausus  sum  (283). 

dark  (of  color),  nXger,  -gra,  -grum, 

daughter,  fllia,  -ae,  f. 

day  (opposed  to  night),  dies,  -el, 
M. ;  (opposed  to  darkness), 
lux,  lucis,  F. 

dear,  cdrus,  -a,  -um. 

death,  mors,  mortis,  f.  ;  (to  sen- 
tence to  death),  capXtis  (315.2). 

debt,  aes  dlienum. 

declare  (war),  indlco,  -dlc^re, 
-dun,  -dictum;  renuntio,  -dre, 
-dvl,  -dtum. 

deed,  factum,  -i,  n.  ;  (in  a  bad 
sense),  fiidinus,  -Sris,  n. 

deeds  (exploits),  res  gestae,  re- 
rum  gestdrum,  f.  (pi.). 
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deep,  alttis,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
defend,  defendo^  -dere,  -di,  sum. 
deliberate,   dellbero,    -are,  -dvl, 

-dtum, 
deliberation,  often  perf.  part. 

neat,  of  consiilo. 
delight,  delecto,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum 

(trans.);  gaudeo,  -ere,  gdvisus 

sum  (in trans.). 
deliver,  trddo^  -dere,  -dtdi,  -ditum ; 

(what  is  due),  reddo,   -dere, 

-dXdl,    -dUum;    (free),    libera, 

-are, -dvl,  -dtum;  (of  a  speech), 

habeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum, 
demand,  postiUo,  -are,  -dvi,  -dtum 

(185.    2) ;  JidgXto,  -are,  -dvl, 

-dtum;  (noun),  postiUdtum, -I,  n. 
dense,  densus,  -a,  -urn  (adj.). 
depart,  decedo  (discedo),  -cedSre, 

-cessi,  -cessum;  (set  out),  pra- 

fXciscor,  -fXciscl,  -fectus  sum. 
deserve,  mereor,  -eri,  -Xtus  sum; 

dlgnus  sum  (324. 1). 
deserving,  dlgnus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
desert,  desero,  -ere,  -ui,  -turn. 
deserter,  perfuga,  -ae,  m. 
desire,  cupio,  -ere,  -ivl,  -Hum. 
desirous,  appetens,  -ntis  ;  cupXdus, 

-a,  'U7n  (adj.). 
destroy  '(ruin),  perdo,  -dere,  -dXdi, 

-dXtum;     (annihilate),     deleo, 

-lere,  -levl,  -letum. 
detain,  detXneo,  -tXnere,  -tXnui,  no 

p.p. ;    retXneo,    -tXnere,    'tXnul, 

no  p.p. 
determine,  constXtuo,  -uere,  -ul, 

-Htum, 
devour,  devdro,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum. 
dictator,  dictdtor,  -oris,  m. 
die,  mdrior,  -morl  (or  -Irt),  -mor- 

tuus;  dbeo,  -ire,  -il,  -Xtum. 
differ,  diff^ro,  differre,  no  perf. 

nor  p.p. ;  —  from  each  other, 

inter  se  diff^ro. 
differently,  dlXter  (adv.). 
difficult,  difflcXlis,  -e  (adj.). 
diligenioe,  dllXgentia,  -ae,  f. 
diligently,  dUXgenter  (adv.). 


discipline,  discipllna,  -ae,  f. 

disorder,  confusio,  -onis,  f. 

displease,  displXceo,  -plXcere,  -plX- 
cul,  -plXcXtum. 

disposition,  ingenium,  -i,  n. 

dissension,  dissentiO,  -onis,  f. 

distance,  spatium,  -I,  n. 

distant, longinquus,  -a,  -um  (adj.) ; 
am  distant,  disto,  'Stdre  (no 
perf.,  no  p.p.). 

distinguished,  cldrus,  -a,  -um 
(adj.). 

divide,  dlvXdo,  -vXdere,  -tn«t,  -vv- 
sum. 

Divitiacus,  DivXtidcus,  -l,  M. 

do  (auxiliary  in  questions  or 
commands,  not  translated)  ; 
fdcio,  fdc^re,  fecX,  factum. 

does,  see  do. 

dog,  cdnis,  -is,  m. 

door,  jdnua,  -ae,  f. 

doubt,  dubXto,  -are,  -dvH,  -dtum; 
(noun),  diibium,  -I,  N. ;  there 
is  no  — ,  non  est  dubitim,  with 
quln  and  subj.  (333.  2). 

doubtful,  dubius,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

draw  up,  instruo,  -struere,  -struxi, 
-structum. 

drive,  pello,  pellere,  pepiUl,  pul- 
sum  ;  —  back,  reicio,  reicere,  re- 
ject, rejectum. 

due,  deheo,  -here,  -hul,  -bXtum  ;  par- 
tic,  debXtus,  -a,  -um. 

duty,  offXcium,  -l,  N. ;  or  gen. 
(130.  Obs.). 

dwell,  hdbXto,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum; 
incdlo,  -Sre,  -ul,  no  p.p. 


R 

each  (one),  quisque,  quaeque, 
quodque  (adj.),  and  quidque, 
or  quicque  (subst.)  ;  unusquis- 
que:  (of  two),  uterque,  utra- 
que,  utrumque. 

each  other  (i.e.  one  another), 
alius  .  ,  .  alius,  cdter . .  .  alleu 
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eager,  dvXdus,  -a,  -urn  (adj.). 

eagle,  dquXla,  -ae,  f. 

earth,  terra,  -ae,  F. ;  (world),  or- 
his  terrdrum. 

easily, yaci/e  (adv.). 

easy,  fdctlis,  -e  (adj.). 

educate,  educo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum, 

either  ,  .  ,  or,  vel  ,  .  ,  vel;  aut 
.  .  .  aut. 

elect,  /dcio,  JucSre,  feci,  factum  ; 
creo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum. 

elephant,  elephantus,  -i,  n. 

eloquence,  eloquentia,  -ae,  F. 

embroider,  dcu  (306)  pingo, 
pingere,  pinxl,  pictum, 

encompass,  cingo,  cingere,  cinxl, 
cinctum. 

encourage,  hortor,-di%  -dtus  sum. 

end,  conflcio,  ficere,  feci,  fectum  ; 
noun,  finist  -is,  M.  (or  some- 
times m  sing.  F.). 

endure,  perjero,  -ferre,  -tiUi,  la- 
tum; idler o,  -dre,  -dvl,  dtum; 
potior,  -I,  passus. 

enemy,  hostis,  -w,  c. ;  the  enemy 
(collectively),  hostes,  -ium ; 
(personal),  XnXmlcus,  -l,  m. 

enjoy,  fruor,  frul,  fructus  (306. 

!)• 
enroll,  conscrlbo,  -here,  -psl,  -ptum.. 
enter,  intro,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum ;  suh- 

eo,  -Ire,  -il,  -Xtum. 
entrust,  committo,  -mittere,  -misi, 

-missum. 
Ephesus,  Ephesus,  -i,  f. 
escape,  effugio,  fugere,  fugl,  no 

p.p. 
establish,    confirmo,    -dre,    -dvl, 

-dtum;  stdtuo,  stdtuere,  stdtui, 

stdtutum. 
evening,  vesper,  -eft,  m. 
every    (one),  quisque,    quaeque, 

quodque  (adj.),  quidque  or  qulc- 

que  (subst.) ;  (adj.),  omnis,  -e ; 

every  tenth   (man),    decXmus 

quisque. 
excellent,  excellens,  -tis. 
exercise,  exerceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -Xtum. 


exhort,  hortor  (or  cohortor),  -an, 

-dtus  sum  (dep.). 
expect,  exspecto,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum. 
experience,  usus,  -us,  m. 
extreme,  exiremus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
eye,  dciilus,  -l,  m. 


P. 

faithful,  fXdelis,  -e  (adj.). 
faithfulness,/r(/e^,  -el,  f. 
falae,falsus,  -a,-um  (adj.). 
family,  ySmWta,  -ae,  f. 
far,  longe  prdcul  (adv.). 
far  and  wide,  Idte  (adv.). 
f£urmer,  agricSla,  -ae,  u. 
farther  (adj.),  ulterior,  -us  (adj., 

150.  7). 
father,  pater,  -tris,  m. 
fault,  culpa,  -ae,  f. 
feau:,   tXmeo,  -^re,   -ul  (no  p.p.) 

(321.  2) ;  metuo,  metuere,  me- 

tul,  no  p.p. ;  vereor,  -en,  -Xtus 

sum    (dep.);    (noun),    tXm^r, 

-oris,  M. 
February    (month   of),  Februd- 

rius,  -a,  -um  (mensis  being  un- 
derstood). 
fellow-citizen,  civis,  -is,  m. 
few,  paucl,  -ae,  -a,  pi.  (adj.) ;  a 

—  words,  pauca,  -drum,  n. 
fidelity, /Tc/es,  -el,  f. 
field,  dger,  dgn,  m. 
fierce,  atrdx,  atrocis  (adj.). 
fiercely,  acrXter  (adv.). 
fifth,  quintus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
fight,  dlmXco,  -dre,   -dvl,    -dtum; 

pUgno,-dre,-dvl,-dtum;  (subst.), 

pugna,  -ae,  F. 
fill,    compleo,    -plere,   -plevl,    -ple- 

tum;     repleo,     -plere,    "plevl, 

-pletum. 
find  (by  search  or  inquiry),  r^pe- 

rio,  repenre,  repen,  repertum; 

invSnio,  -venire,  -venl,  -ventum. 
finish,  fxnio,  -ire,  -lyi,  -Itum ;  con- 
fXcio,  -fXcere,  -feci,  -fectum. 
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fire,  ignis,  -is,  m. 

first, jonmits, -a, -wm  (adj.);  (adv.), 
pnmum  and  jjrf mo. 

fish,  piscis,  -is,  m. 

flee,  fugioyfugere,  fugl,  fugttum, 

fleet,  classis,  -is,  f. 

flight, /t(^a,  -ae,  f. 

flow,  J^Mo,  -^re,  -a;i,  -a^wrw. 

fly,  vSlo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtuni, 

f ollo'wing  (day),  posterus,  -a,  -urn 
(adj.,  150.  2). 

folly,  stultXtia,  -ae,  f. 

foot,  pes,  pMis,  M. 

foot-soldiier,  pedes,  -ttis,  m. 

for  (see  303)  ;  conj.,  nam,  enim 
(follows  the  first  word  or 
words),  etenim  (205. 5) ;  prep., 
de  or  pro  with  abl. ;  (sign  of 
dat.). 

forage,  pabulor,  -dri,  -dtus  sum 
(dep.). 

forbid,  veto,  -are,  -mi,  -Xtum. 

force,  cogo,  -ere,  -egl,  -actum. 

forces,  copiae,  -drum,  F.  (pi.). 

foresight,  prUdentia,  -ae,  f. 

forest,  sUva,  -ae,  f. 

forget,  obllviscor,  obllvisci,  oblltus 
sum,  dep.  (315. 1). 

form  a  plan,  consXlium  ineo,  -ire, 
-il,  -Xtum» 

fortify,  munio,  -Ire,  -Ivi,  -Itum, 

fortunate,  fortundtus,  a-,  -um 
(adj.). 

fortune,  fortuna,  -ae,  f. 

found,  condo,  -dere,  -dXdl,  -dXtum. 

free,  liber,  -era,  -erum  (86.  2); 
be  free  from,  vaco,  -are,  -dvl, 
-dtum;  set  free,  llbero,  -are, 
-dvl,  -dtum ;  of  a  slave,  mdnw- 
mitto,  -mittere,  -mlsi,  -missum. 

friend,  amicus,  -l,  m. 

friendship,  amicXtia,  -ae,  f. 

frog,  rdna,  -ae,  f. 

from  (away  from),  a,  ab;  (out 
of),  e,  ex;  (denoting  cause), 
abl.,  see  248. 

fruit  (of  trees),  fructus,  -us,  m.  ; 
(of  ^elds),  fhQges,  -um,  f.  (pi.). 


furtive,  fugienSt  part,  of  Jugio, 

full,  plenus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

further,  adj.,  ulterior,  -us  (adj., 
150.1^;  (furthermore),  aw/cm, 
conj .  (placed  after  one  or  more 
words). 

fury,  furor,  -oris,  M. 


gain,  lucrum,  -I,  n. 

games,  ludl,  -Drum,  m.  (pi.). 

garden,  hortus,  -I,  m. 

gate,  jdnua,  -ae,  f.  ;  porta,  -ae,  f. 

Gaul  (the  country),  Gallia,  -ae,  f. 

Gaul  (an  inhabitant),  Gallus,  -i, 

M. 

general,  dux,  diicis,  m.  ;  imperdtor, 

-toris,  M. 
German,  Germdnus,  -a,-um  (adj.). 
get,    acqulro,    -ere,  -slvl,   -situm; 

assequor,    -sequl,    -cuius    sum 

(dep.). 
gift,  donum,  -I,  N. 
girl,  puella,  -ae,  f. 
give,  do,  ddre,  dedl,  datum;  give 

up,  trddo,  -dere,  -dtdl,  -dltum; 

—  what  is  due,  tribuo,  -uere, 

-ul,  -utum. 
glad,  laetus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
glory,  gloria,  -ae,  F. 
go,  eo.  Ire,  il  (ivi),  Xtum  (298); 

go  on,  pass,  of  gero,  gerere, 

gessi,  gestum ;  —  forth,  exeo, 

-ire,  -ivl  or  4l,  -Xtum  ;  —  through 

(permeate),  permeo,  -are,  -dvl, 

-dtum. 
god,  deus,  -I,  M. 
going  to  (fut.  act.  part.), 
gold,  aurum,  -I,  n. 
good,  bonus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
goods,  merx,  mercis,  F. 
govern,  rego,  r^gere,  rexl,  rectum; 

guberno,  -dre,  -am.  -dtum;  prae- 

sum,  -esse,  -ful  (202). 
g^ain,  jfrumentum,  -I,  N. 
grandfather,  dvus,  -i,  m. 
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great,  mdgnusy  -a,  -urn  (adj.). 
Greek,  Graecus,  -a,  -um  (adj.) ; 

(noun),  GraecuSj  -!,  m. 
ground,  humus,  -%  f.  ;  solum,  -l.  n. 
grow  weak,  languesco,  langues- 

cere,  langul,  no  p.p. 
guardian,  custos,  SdiSj  m. 
guide  (subst.),  dux,  ducis,  m. 


hall,  aula,  -ae,  f. 
Hannibal,  Hanntbal,  -dlis,  m. 
happens,  it,  acctdit,  -cider e,  -ctdit. 
happy,  fellx,  -lets  (adj.) ;  bedtus, 

-a,  -um  (adj.). 
haxhoTf  partus,  -Us,  m.  (174.  2). 
hard,  durus,  -a,  um  (adj.) ;  —  to 

do,  diffXcXlis,  -e. 
hardship,  durum,  -l,  n. 
hasten,  m^uro,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum ; 

festlno,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum;  pro- 

pero,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum. 
hatred,  Sdium,  -I,  N. 
have,  habeo,  habere,  hdbul,  habi- 

tum;  sum,  esse,  fax,  witli  dat. 

(274). 
he,  is;  ille;  hie;  or  implied  in  the 

third  person  of  the  verb ;  in 

indir.  disc,  referring  to  the 

principal  subject,  se  (353. 1). 
head,  mMeor,  -eri,  no  peri. 
hear,  audio,  -ire  -fyl,  -Hum, 
heavy,  gr&vXs,  -e. 
help,   juvo,    -dre,    juvl,    jutum; 

(noun),  auxUium,  -I,  n. 
Helvetiems,  Helvetil,  -drum,  m. 
hem  in,   conttneo,  -ttneri,  -tinul, 

-tentum  (with  ace), 
hence, ^roiWe ;  hinc  (adv.). 
her,  ejus;  her  own  (refl.),  suus, 

-a,  -um;  emph.,  ipslus, 
herald,  praeco;  -dnis,  m. 
here,  be,  adsum,  -esse,  -ful, 
high,  altus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
highest  interests,  summae  res, 
highly,  mdgnl  (304). 
bill,  mOns,  montis,  M.  \  collis^  -is,  m. 


him,  see  he;  see  271.  Obs.  6. 

himself,  ipse  (reflex,  si). 

hinder,  impedio,  -ire,  -Ivl  -Uum; 
obsto,  -stdre,  -stitl,  -stdtum. 

his,  ejus  (gen.  of  is) ;  his  own, 
suus,  -a,  -um;  referring  to  sub- 
ject, suv>s,  -a,  -um  (emph.), 
ipslus  (gen.) ;  omitted  when 
implied  &om  the  context. 

hither  (adj.),  citerior,  -us  (adj., 
150. 1). 

hold,  t^neo,  t^n€re,  t^nul,  tentum, 

home  (to),  ddmum;  (at),  at  — 
d(^ml  (270. 1). 

Homer,  Humerus,  -I,  m. 

honor,  hdnor,  -oris,  M. 

hope,  spes,  -el,  f.  ;  (verb)  spero, 
-dre,  -dvl,  -dtum, 

horse,  ^quus,  -I,  m. 

horseman,  eques,  -ttis,  M. 

hostage,  obses,  -Xdis,  c. 

hour,  hdra,  -ae,  f. 

house,  ddmus,  -us,  f. 

hundred  (one),  centum, 

hunger,  yames,  -is,  F. 


I,  ^go  (326). 

if,  St;  —  not,  ^  ndn;  unless,  nfe» 
(326). 

imitate,  tmXtor,  -drl,  -dtus  sum 
dep. 

immediately,  st&tim,  cdnfestim 
(adv.). 

immortal,  immortdlis,  -e, 

implore,  impldro,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum, 

in,  in  (prep,  with  abl.') ;  in  com- 
pany with,  cum  (prep,  with 
abl.);  in  the  power  of,  p^nes 
(prep,  with  ace);  in  turn, 
inv^em  (adv.  or  abl.  alone); 
in  order  that,  ut,  ne,  etc.  (see 
321,  322). 

increase,  augeo,  augere,  auxl, 
auctum. 

inform,  certum  \certidreni]  f&cio^ 
facer  e,  ficX,  factum^ 
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inhabitant,  incola,  -ae,  m. 

injure,  noceoj  -ere,  -ui,  -Xtum  (with 
dat.)  ;  obsum,  -esse,  -fux  (203). 

injury,  injuria,  -ae,  f. 

inquire,  quaero,  quaerere,  quae- 
slvi,  quaesitum  (185.  2). 

insist  on,  flaglto,  -are,  -avl,  -atum, 

instruct,  erudio,  -Ire,  -ivi  or  -ii, 
-Hum. 

interests,  it,  interest,  -esse,  -ful 
(3X5.  3  (2)). 

into,  in  (prep,  with  ace). 

island,  insiUa,  -ae,  f. 

it,  see  he. 

Italy,  Italia,  -ae,  f. 

it  is,  est  (see  127,  sign  of  passive 
voice). 

its  (referring  to  the  subject), 
suus,  -a,  -um;  omitted  if  im- 
plied from  the  context. 

J. 

January  (month  of,  mensis  being 
understood),  Janudrius,-<i,-um. 

javelin,  telum,  -I,  n. 

join,  ^Mn^o,  jungere,  junxl,  junc- 
tum, 

journey,  Iter,  ttineris,  n. 

joy,  gaudium,  -I,  n. 

joyful,  laetus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

yid^e,  judex,  -dXcis,  m. 

judgment,  judicium,  -x,  n.  ;  to 
pass  —  upon,  sentio,  -ire,  sensl, 
sensus  (with  de  and  abl.). 

June  (month  of)  Julius,  -il,  m. 

just,  Justus,  -a,  -um  (adv.). 

justioe,  justttia, -ae,  F. 


keep  off,  proMbeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -ttum, 

kill,  interfXcio,  -flcere,  -feci,  -fec- 

tum ;  (by  cutting  down),  occi- 

do,  -elder e,  -cldl,  -clsum. 

kind,   benlgnus,  -a,  -um    (adj.); 

(noun),  genus,  -eris,  N, 


king,  rex,  regis,  M. 

kingdom,  regnum,  -I,  n. 

kno'w  (of  things),  scio,  scire, 
sclvl,  scUum ;  nosco,  noscere, 
novl,  notum ;  (become  ac- 
quainted with),  cognosco,  -gno- 
sc^e,  -gnom,  -gnXtum;  (not  to 
know),  nescio,  -scire,  -sclm  or 
-scil,  -scUum  ;  Ignoro,  -are,  -ari, 
-atum;  (understand),  intelUgo, 
-legere,  4exi,  -tectum, 

knowledge,  scientia,  -ae,  f. 


Labienus,  Labienus,  -I,  m. 

Lacedaemonian,  Ldcedaemo- 
nius,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

lake,  Idcus,  -us,  m.  (174.  2). 

lame,  claudus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

land  (a  country),  terra,  -ae,  f.  ; 
(native  land),  patria,  -ae,  f.  ; 
(by  —  and  sea),  terra  mdrlque, 

language,  lingua,  -ae,  f. 

large,  mdgnus,  -a,  -um  (adj.); 
amplus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

last,  ultXmus,  -a,  -um  (150.  1) ; 
(nearest,  as  last  night),  prdxi- 
mus,  -a,  -um  (150. 1) ;  (most 
remote),  extremus,  -a,  -um 
(150.  2)  ;  (at  last),  demum 
(adv.) 

Latin,  Ldtinus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

law  (statute),  lex,  legis,  f. 

la'wful,  Justus,  -a,  -um  (adj.)  ;  (it 
is  — ),  IXcet  (314.  2) ;  /as  (in- 
decl.). 

lay  before,  propdnoy  -ponere, 
-pdsul,  -pos^tum. 

lay  down  (place),  pono,  pdnere, 
pdsul,  pdsXtum;  —  arms,  ab 
armls  discedo,  -^re,  -cessH,  -ces- 
sum ;  lay  waste,Vasto,  -are,  -axU, 
atum. 

lead,  duco,  dUc^re,  duxi,  dUctum  ; 
(over),  trdnsdUco,  -ducere, 
-duaH,  -dUctum  ;  (out  or  from), 
^daco,  -ducere,  -duxt,  -ductum. 
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leader,  dux,  diicis,  c. 

leap,  s&liOf  -ire,  -u%  or  -ti,  -turn; 
(over),  transtlio,  -sUire,  sUul, 
no  p.p. 

learn,  disco,  discere,  didXcfi,  no 
p.p. ;  cogndsco,  -gnosc^e,  -gnovl^ 
-gnUum. 

learned,  doctus,  -a,  -um. 

leave,  rSlinquo,  4inquere,  -llquly 
4ictum, 

legate,  legatus,  -l,  m. 

legion,  lSgi6,  -onis,  f. 

less  (adj.),  mXnor,  -us  (adj.) ;  adv., 
mtnus. 

lest,  ne,  etc.  (see  321  and  322). 

let,  permitto,  -mittere,  -mlsi,  'mis- 
sum;  sXno,  slnere,  sivi,  sttum; 
in  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions (278). 

letter  (of  alphabet),  lut^a,  -ae,  f.  ; 
(an  epistle),  luterae, -drum,  F. ; 
pL,  or  fyistiila,  -ae,  F. 

levy,  conscribo,  -scribere,  -scripsl, 
-scriptum. 

liberate,  llbero,  -dre,  -dvl,  -atum, 

liberty,  llbertds,  -atis,  F. 

Ue,jdceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -Xtum;  (speak 
falsely),  mentior,  -iri,  -Uus  sum 
(dep.). 

lieutenemt,  ISgdtus,  -I,  M. 

life,  vUa,  -ae,  f.  (with  reference 
to  its  several  stages,  as  boy- 
hood, youth,  etc.^,  aetas,  -atis, 
F. ;  (manner  of  hving),  victus, 
us,  M. 

light,  lux,  lucis,  F. ;  (be  light), 
luceo,  lucere,  luxl,  no  p.p.; 
light,  levis,  -e  (adj.). 

lightning  (flash  oi),  fulgur,  -Uris ; 
(stroke  of),  fuLmen,  -tnis,  n. 

like,  stmUis,  -e  (adj.). 

limb,  artus,  -tZs,  m. 

line  (of  battle),  dcies,  -el,  f. 

lion,  led,  -onis,  M. 

literature,  lltterae,  -arum,  f.  (pi.)» 

live,  vivo,  vlv^re,  vlxi,  victum ; 
(dwell),  hdhXto,  -are,  -avl, 
-(ttum. 


lofty,   excessus,  -a,    -urn   (adj.); 

(for  a  long  time),  diu  (adv.). 
long,  longus,  -a,  -um. 
look  at,  specto,  -are,  -avl,  -dtum,  or 

adsplcio,  -ere,  -exi,  -ectum, 
lose,  dmitto,  -mittere,  -mlsl,  -mlssum. 
love,  dTno,  -are,  -dm,  -dtum ;  (like, 

esteem),   dlUgo,  -IXg^re,  -lexl, 

-ledum;  (subst.),  amor,  -oris, 

M. 

M. 

make,  fScio,  f&cere,  fed,  factum  ; 
(a  magistrate),  creo,  -are,  -dvi, 
-dtum;  (war  upon),  Inftro,  in- 
ferre,  intiUl,  illdtum;  (cloak), 
conficio,  -fXcere,  -fe(fi,  -f ectum  ; 
(attack),  aggredior,  -gredl, 
-gressus  sum. 

maker, /a6er,  -brl,  m. 

man,  vir,  vtrl,  m.  (an  adult  male 
person,  opp.  to  muLier,  wo- 
man); homo,  -Xnis,  c.  (a  hu- 
man being). 

maniple,  mdnXpiUus,  -I,  k. 

many,  mula,  -ae,  -a  (adj.). 

march,  tter,  XtXneris,  n.  (subst.)  ; 
(verb),  Xter  /ado,  ficere,  feci, 
factum, 

marry  (of  the  man),  uxdrem 
duco,  dUc^re,  duxH,  ductum; 
(of  the  woman),  viro  ndbo, 
nubere,  nupsl,  nUptum, 

master  (of  boys),  magister, -trl ; 
(of  slaves),  domXnus,  -I,  m. 

may,  Vlcet,  IXcere,  IXcuit  or  lX(^um 
est  (impers.,  314. 2^ ;  possum, 
posse,  pdtul  (293.  2) ;  in  final 
claiise,  ut;  of  wish  (278). 

May  (month  of),  Mdius,  -a,  -um 
(adj.),  (mensis  being  under- 
stood).. 

measure,  metior,  metlri,  mensus 
sum  (dep.). 

meet  (death),  obeo,  -ire,  -il,  -Xtum. 

memory,  mSmoria,  -ae,  f. 

men  (with  poss.  pron.),  omitted, 
as  our  — ,  nostn,  -drum,  m. 
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merchant,  mercator,  -Oris,  m. 

messenger,  nuntius,  -l,  M. 

midday,  mSridies,  -e%  m. 

midnight,  media  nox, 

midst  of,  in,  medius,  -a,  -wm. 

might,  see  may. 

migrate,  migro,  -are,  -dv%  -atum, 

mile,  mille  passuum. 

Miletus,  Miletus,  -l,  f. 

military  affairs,  res  milXtaris, 

mind,  animus,  -I,  m. 

mine,  meus,  -a,  -urn. 

mistaken,  be,  erro,  -are,  -dvi, 
-atum;  falloTt  falli,  fahum 
(pass,  of  fallo). 

money,  pecunia,  -ae,  f. 

monster,  m^nstrum,  -i,  n. 

month,  mensis,  -is,  m. 

moon,  luna,  -ae,  f. 

more  (sign  of  comp.  degree), 
md^;  (of  quantity),  plus 
(with  expressions  of  number), 
amplius, 

morrow  (on  the),  postero  die. 

most  (sign  of  superl.  degree), 
maxime, 

mother,  mater,  mdtris,  F. 

mountain,  mons,  -tis,  m. 

mourn,  lUgeo,  lugere,  luxl,  luctum, 

move,  moveo,  mover  e,  movl,  m^ium. 

music,  mUsXca,  -ae,  F. 

must,  Sportet,  or  gerundive  (286). 

my,  meus,  -a,  -um, 

myself,  egdmet  (230. 1") ;  ipse,  -a, 
-um;  agreeing  witn  ego,  ex- 
pressed or  understood. 

N. 

name,  nomen,  -Xnis,  n. 

narrow,  angustus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

naturally,  naturd  (abU). 

nature,  natUra,  -ae,  f. 

near,  prope,  ad  (prep,  with  ace). 

neaxeatf  proxlmus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

need,  opus  (308.  Qbs.  2);  ^geo 

(indigeo),   -ere,   -ui,    no    p.p. 

(30a  Obs.  1). 


neither  (of  two),  neuter,  -tra, 
-Irum ;  neither  . . .  nor,  neque 
. .  .  neque  (205. 1). 

never,  nunquam  (adv.). 

nevertheless,  n^A^omlfnua  (adv.) ; 
tamen  (conj.). 

new  (opp.  to  anUquus),  novus,  -a, 
-um;  fresh  (opp.  to  vetus), 
recens,  -entis;  news,  nuntius, 
-a,  -um  ;  nuntium  mittere,  to  send 
word ;  or  cUtquid  nam, 

nextj proximus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

night,  nox,  noctis,  F. ;  by  night, 
noctu. 

no,  adj.,  nullus,  -a,  -um;  no  one, 
nemo,  -Xnis  (for  gen.  nullius  is 
used). 

noble,  decorus,  -a,  -um;  nobUis, 
-e  (adj.). 

none,  nullus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

nor,  neque,  nee,  (conj.);  neither 
.  .  .  nor,  nee  .  .  .  nee  (neque) 
(205.  1). 

not,  non  (adv.) ;  haud,  used  with 
adverbs  and  with  scio  ;  nonne, 
interrog.  particle ;  that . . .  not 
(in  final,  hortatory,  impera- 
tive, and  optative  clauses),  ne. 

nothing,  nXhil,  n.  (indecL). 

nourish,  nutrio,  -iri,  -lt;l,  Atum; 
dlo,  -ere,  -ul,  alitum  and  altum, 

now,  nunc  (adv.). 

nowhere,  nusquam  (adv.). 

number,  numerus,  -i,  m. 

Numitor,  NumXtor,  -oris,  m. 

O. 

oak-tree,  quercus,  -us,  f. 

obey,  pdreo,  -ere,  -ul,  no  p.p.; 
dbedio,  -ire,  -Im  or  -it,  -itum, 

object,  obsto,  -stare,  -stttl,  -stdtum, 

obtain,  adXptscor,  -Xpisci,  -eptus 
sum  (dep.) ;  (possession),  po- 
tior, -Iri,  -Itus  sum,  dep.  (306. 

2). 
of,  gen.  or  abl.  case;  see  292; 
de  (prep,  with  abl.). 
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often,  saepe  (adv.). 

old  (man),  sSnex,  senis,  m.  ;  (adj.), 

grandis  natU;  vetus^-eris, 
older  (comp.),  major  naOL 
on,  in  (prep,  with  abl.)  ;  on  this 

side,  dtrd  (prep,  with  ace); 

of  time  or  instrument,  abl. ; 

—  this  account,  eo  (adv.)  or 
oh  earn  causam;  —  the  ground 
that,  quod,  conj.  (332). 

onoe  (for  all),  semel ;  —  on  a 
time,  Olim;  (of  time),  abl. 

one,  Unus,  -a,  -urn ;  gen.  -lus  ;  one 
.  .  .  another,  alius  .  .  .  hlius; 
one  .  .  .  the  other,  alter .  . . 
alter;  no — ,  nemo,  -Xnis ;  any 
one,  qulvis  ;  one  of  two,  alter ^ 
-era,  -erum;  the  —  who,  is  qui; 

—  by  — ,  singull,  -ae,  -a,  (with 
nouns  pi.  in  form  but  sing,  in 
meaning,  213. 1),  flm,  -ae,  -a. 

only  (adv.),  tantum;  (altogeth- 
er), omnlno  (adv.)  ;  if  — ,  dum 
(conj.)  with  subj. 

opinion,  sententia,  -ae,  F. 

oppress,  opprtmo,  -pHmere,  -pres- 
si,  'pressum, 

or  (conj.),  aut,  vel  (205.  1). 

orator,  orator,  -oris,  m. 

order,  or  give  orders,  jtibeo,  jit- 
here,  jussl,  jussum  (ace.  and 
inf.,  342.  (2))  ;  order  special 
religious  services,  suppltcdtid- 
nes  decerno,  -cernSre,  -cretfi,  -cre- 
tum;  in  order  that  or  to,  ut, 
see  321 ;  (with  comp.),  quo 
(with  subj.,  321,  Obs.  2). 

other,  alius,  -a,  -ud,  gen.,  -ius  ;  (of 
two),  alter,  -tSra,  ■4erum;  with 
each  — ,  inter  se  or  sSsS. 

ought,  debeo,  -here,  -bul,  -Mtum; 
(or,  see  285) ;  dportet,  -ere,  -^it, 
impers.  (with  ace.  and  inf.  as 
subject,  or  with  subst.  subj. 
clause,  343.  3). 

our,  noster,  -tra,  -trum. 

ourselves,  ipsl,  with  Ist  person 
pi.  of  the  verb ;  reflex.,  nos. 


out  of,  e,  ex  (prep,  with  abl.). 

outside  of,  extra  (prep,  with  ace). 

over,  super  (prep,  with  ace). 

o"wn  (his,  their,  etc.),  suus,  -a, 
-um ;  (our  — ),  ndster,  4ra, 
-&um;  (my  — ),  m£us,  -a,  -um  ; 
prSprius,  -a,  -^m, 

ox,  hOs,  hSvis,  c. 


part,  j)ar.9,  -tis,  p.;  or  gen.  (237). 
pass,   ej^go,  -Xgere,  -egl,  -actum; 

—  over,  transeo,  -ire,  -it,  -Xtum ; 

—  by,  praetereo,  -Ire,  -il,  -Xtum, 
patientiy,  j^artcn^er  (adv.). 
pay,  pendo,  pendSre,  p^pendl,  pen- 
sum;  (%vjist,),merces,-cedis,Y. 

peace,  pCtx,  pacist  f. 

people,  p^iUus,  -I,  m. 

perceive,  sentio,  sentlre,  sensl,  sen- 
sum;  SnXmadverto,  -^re,  -t%,  -ver- 
sus (with  ace). 

perform,  facio,  facere,  /eel,  fac- 
tum; cdnfXcio,  -fXcere,  -feci,-fec- 
tum  ;  —  duties,  fungor,  fungiy 
Junctus  sum,  dep.  (306.  1.) 

perish,  pereo,  -ire,  -il,  no  p.p. 

person,  see  290. 

pine-tree,  j9lnws,  -Us  or  -i,  f. 

pity,  mXseret,  mXserere,  mXs^ruit 
(314.  2) ;  mXsereor,  -erl,  -erXtus 
or  -ertus  (315.  3). 

place  (subst.),  locus,  -I,  m.; 
(verb),  pono,  ponere,  posul, 
posXtum;  place  around,  cir- 
cumdo,  -dare,  -dedl,  datum; 
take  place,  pass,  of  gero,  ge- 
rere,  gessl,  gestum, 

plain,  planXties,  -el,  f. 

plan,  cdnsXlium,  -i,  N. ;  (system), 
rdtio,  -onis,  f. 

Plato,  Plato,  -onis,  m. 

play,  ludo,  -dere,  -si,  -stim. 

please  (give  satisfaction),  jsZ^ceo, 
-ere,  -ul,  -Ktum  (dat.). 

pleasing,  aceeptus,  -a,  -um  (adj.) ; 
gratus,  -a,  •um  (adj.). 
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pleasure,  vSluptds,  -atis,  f.  ;  with 

pleasure,  Uhenter  (adv.). 
plough,   dro,   -are, .  -duly    -atum; 

(noun),  drdtrum,  -I,  N. 
Po,  Padus,  -I,  M. 
-poet,  poeta,  -ae,  m. 
point  out,  monstro,  -are,  -avly  -dtum, 
Pompey,  Pompeius,  -I,  m. 
poor,  paup^Tf  -^ris  (adj.). 
possession,  obtain,  potior,  -iri, 

"Itus  sum  (306.  2). 
postman,  tabelldrius,  -I,  M. 
power  (in  ...  of),  pines  (prep. 

with  ace). 
powerful,  potens,  -tis  (adj .) . 
praise  (subst.),  laus,  iawdis,  f.  ; 

(act    of   praising),    laudatiO, 

-oniSj  F.;  (verb),  laudo^  -are, 

-avi,  -alum, 
prefer  (wish  rather),  maloy  malUy 

mdlul,  no  p.p.  (294) ;  antepono, 

-ponere,  -posul,  -pdsitum  (with 

ace.  and  dat.) ;  praefero,  -ferrey 

-tuli,  -latum  (with  aat.). 
prepare,  p&ro,  -are,  -dvl,  -atum, 
present,  be,  adsum,  -esse,  -fui; 

—  at  or  in,   intersum,  -esse, 

-fui. 
preserve,    conservo,    -are,    -dvl, 

-alum. 
pretend,  stmiUo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum  / 

dissXmulo,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum, 
prevent,  prohXheo,  -ere,  -u%,  -Xtum 

(323. 1). 
price,  pretium,  -I,  n.  ;  304. 
prisoner  of  war,  captivus,  -^,  m. 
produce,  frUges,  -um,   f.   (pi.) ; 

fructus,  -m,  M. 
profit,  prosum,   prodesse,  prqful 

(with  dat.,  203). 
promise,  prSmissum,  -I,  N. ;  (verb) , 

promitto,  -mittere,  -mlsl,  -missum; 

polUceor,  -IXcerl,  -IXcUus  sum, 
property,  bona,  -drum  (n.  pi.). 
prosper,  secundo,  -dre,  no  perf., 

no  p.p. 
protection,  praestdium,  -ii,  n. 
provided,  dum,  dummddo  (327). 


providence,  ^roi;lc?cnfta,  -ae,  f. 
province,  prdvincia,  -ae,  f. 
prowess,  virtus,  -utis,  f. 
public  ttiankB^yrisi^tSuppVicdtio, 

-dnis,  F. 
punish,  puniOf  -ire,  -ttfi,  -Hum, 
punishment  (penalty),  poena, 

-ae,  F. ;  supplXcium,  -il,  N. 
pupil,  discXpdlus,  -I,  M. 
put  (place),  pono,  pdnere,  pdsul, 

pSsUum;  (— -  to  flight),  In  fu- 

gam  conXciOy  -Kcere,  -jecl,  -jectum. 


quaestor,  quaestor,  -oris,  M. 
queen,  reglna,  -ae,  f. 
quiet,  quietus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 


rapacious,  rdpdx,  -ads  (adj.). 
rapidly,  celeriter  (adv.). 
rather  (had),  mdh,  mxille,  mdlul, 

no  p.p.  (294) ;  pdtius  (adv.) ; 

compar.  (151,  Obs.  1). 
reach  (come  to),  venio,  venire, 

venl,  ventum  (with  in  and  ace); 

pervenio,  -venire,  -venl,  -centum, 
read,  lego,  l^gere,  legi,  ledum, 
receive,    accXpio,    -cXpere,    -cepl, 

-ceptum. 
recognize,  dgnosco,-ndsc^re,-ndvl, 

-nXtum  (or  cog-). 
recover  (to  — ,  intr.),  sg  r^cXpioy 

-cXpere,  -cepl,  -ceptum;  r^cXpero 

(^-cUpSro),    -dre,    -dm,    -dtum: 

—  from  disease,   convdlesco, 

-escerCf  -lul,  no  p.p. 
refresh,     refXcio,     -fXcere,   fec^ 

-fectum, 
reign,  regno,  -dre,  -dvli  -dtum;  in 

the  —  of,  ab.  abs.  (260). 
rejoice,  gaudeo,  gaudere,  gdvlsus 

sum  (semi-dep.,  283). 
relate,  narro,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum, 
relying,  fretus,  -a,  -um  (248.  2, 

Obs.  3). 
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remain  (wait),  maneo,  mdnere, 
mansl,  mansum;  (stay  behind), 
remaneo,  -ere,  -mansij  -mansum. 

remember  (call to  mind) yremtnis- 
cor,  -dsciy  on  perf .  (dep.) ;  rnemt- 
m,  -isse  (with  gen.  or  ace,  313). 

remind,  admoneo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum 
(with  ace.  pers.  and  gen.  of 
thing,  also  de  with  abl.). 

remove,  aufero,  -ferre,  dbstull, 
dbldtum;  ( —  to  a  distance), 
r^moveo,  -ere,  -vl,  -turn  (or  a-). 

render,  reddo,  -ere,  -idi,  -Xtum, 

renew,  redintegro,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum. 

renowned,  cldrus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

repent,  poenXtet,  poenitere,  poenXtu- 
it,  no  p.p.  (impers.)  (315.3  (3)). 

reply,  responsum,  -I,  N. 

report  (noun),  fdma,  -ae,  r. ; 
(verb),  enuntio  (or  re-),  -are, 
-dvl, -dtum ;  (divulge);  refero, 
-ferre,  -tuli,  latum  (report). 

republic,  res,  rel,  publica,  -ae,  f. 

repulse,  repello  repellere,  repull, 
repulsum. 

restrain,  tempero,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum; 
coerceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -Xtum. 

retreat,  se  recipio,  -cXpere,  -€epi, 
-ceptum;  pedem,  refero,  -ferre, 
'tull,  -latum. 

return,  reverter,  -vertl,  -versus  sum 
dep.  (intr.) ;  redeo,  -Ire,  -it, 
'Xtum  (inst.)  ;  reddo,  -dere, 
-dXdi,  -dXtum  (trans.). 

revolution,  novae  res,  F.  (pi.). 

reward,  praemium,  -l,  n. 

Rhine,  Rhenus,  -l,  m. 

rich,  dives,  divXtis  (149.  4). 

rise,  orior,  orirl  or  on,  ortus  sum 
(dep.) ;  surgo,  surgere,  surrexi, 
surrectum. 

river,  fluvius,  -I,  M.,',flumen,  -Xnis,  N. 

river-bank,  rlpa,  -ae,  f. 

road  (traveled  road),  via,  -ae,  f.  ; 
(journey),  Xter,  XtXneris,  n. 

rob,  spdlio  (or  ex-),  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum 
(with  ace.  and  abl.). 

rock,  saxum^  •>!,  K. 


roll,  volvo',  volvere,  volvl,  vdlutum, 

Roman,  Romdnus,  -a,  -um. 

Rome,  Roma,  -ae,  f. 

rugged,  asper,  -^ra,  -erum  (adj.). 

rule,  rego,  -ere,  rexl,  rectum  (ace.) ; 
( — the  republic),  gero,  gerere, 
gessl,  gestum;  impero,  -dre,  -dvl, 
-dtumlyriih.  dat.) ;  prosum^  -esse, 
-fui,  no  p.p.  (dat.). 

run,  curro,  currere,  cucurrl,  cur- 
sum;  (flee),  fugio,  fugere, 
fugl,  fugXtum. 

S. 

sad,  tristis,  -e  (adj.). 

safe,  tutus,  -a,  -um ;  salvus,  -a,  -um 

(adj.).  .      • 

safety,  sdlus,  -^tis,  f. 
sailor,  nauta,  -ae,  m. 
sake,  for  the,  caiu^d  or  grdtid 

(abl.  followed  by  gen.). 
same,  idem,  eadem,  Xdem. 
satisfy,  satisfdcio,  -fdcere,  -feci, 

-factum  (with  dat.). 
say,   dlco,    dlcere,    dixl,   dictum; 

(Te^Tt),f^ro,  ferre,  tull,  Idtum; 

(says  he),  inquit  (placed  after 

one  or  more  words  of  a  direct 

quotation). 
scholar,  discXpulus,  -I,  m. 
school,  Indus,  -i,  m. 
Scipio,  Scipio,  -onis,  m. 
sea,  m^re,  -is,  n. 
sea-shore,  ora  mdrXtXma. 
seated,  be,  consldo,  -dere,  -sedl, 

-sessum. 
see,  vXdeo,  vXdere,  vldl,  visum. 
seek,  peto,  petere,  peilvi  petltum  ; 

quaero,  quaerere,  quaeslm,  quae- 

sltum. 
seem,    vXdeor,   vXderl,   vlsus  sum 

(pass,  of  video). 
seize  (take  possession  of),  occupo, 

-dre,  -dvlf  -dtum. 
select,  delXgo,  -ere,  delegl,  delectum. 
self,  ipse,  -a,  -um;   (reflex,  se  or 

pers.  pron.). 
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sell,  vendOf  -dere^-didi^-ditum;  be 

sold,  veneOf  -ire,  -il  -Uum, 
senate,  s^ndtus,  -Us,  m. 
send,  mitto,  mittere,  mlsl,  missum; 

( —  forward),  praemittOy  -ere, 

-misl,  -mlsum, 
sense,  sensus,  -uSf  m. 
September  (month  of) ,  Septem- 
ber,  -bris  'bre  (adj.)  (mensis 

being  understood  J. 
servant,  servus,  -l,  m.  ;  man  ser- 
vant, famulvLs,  -f,   M. ;    maid 

servant,  ancillaj  -ae,  f. 
serviceable,  utUis,  -e  (adj.). 
sesterce,  sestertius,  -l,  m.;    one 

thousand  — ,  sestertium,  -l,  n. 
set    out,     prdfXciscor,     -ficisci, 

'fectus  sum,  dep. 
severe,  gravis,  -e  (adj.). 
severely,  grdvXter  (aav.). 
shade,  umbra,  -ae,  f. 
shall,  sign  of  fut.  tense  or  subj. 
sharp,  deer,  -cris,  -ere  (adj.). 
she,  see  he. 
sheep,  ovis,  -is,  f. 
ship,  ndvisy  -is,  f. 
shore,  ora,  -ae,  f.  ;   (of  the  sea), 

littis,  -oris,  N. 
short  (adj.),  brSvis,  -e;  parvus,  -a, 

-um;  ("scanty),  exiguus,  -a,  -um, 
should  (implymg  duty),  Sportet, 

-ere,  -^it  (impers.) ;  otherwise 

by  subj.  (278,  326). 
shoulder,  iinierus,  -I,  M. 
shew,  monstro,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum; 

ostendo,  -ere,  -tendl,   -ientum; 

(subst.),  species,  -ei,  f. 
shudder,  horreo,  horrere,  no  perf ., 

no  p.p. ;  —  at,  perhorresco,  etc. 
Sicily,  StcXlia,  -ae,  f. 
side,  latus,  -eris,  n.  ;  (on  this  — ), 

cXtrd  (prep,  with  ace.) ;  on  all 

sides,  undtque  (adv.). 
signal,  signum,  -l,  K. 
silent,  be,  tdceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -Xtum, 
silver,  argentum,  -i,  N. 
since,  quSniam,  cum,  conj.  (332) ; 

abl.  abs. 


singing,  cantus,  -us,  m. 

sister,  sdror,  -oris,  f. 

sit,  sMeo,  sidere,  sedi,  sessum, 

siz,  sex;  (six  hundred),  sescenR, 
-ae,  -a, 

sixteen,  sed^cim, 

slsiUed,  pSritus,  -a,  -um  (148). 

sky,  caelum,  -I,  n. 

slaughter,  clddes,  -is,  f. 

slave  (male),  servus,  -i,  m.  ;  (fe- 
male), serva,  -ae,  F. 

sleep,  dormio,  -ire,  -trl  or  -il,  -Uum, 

amaH,  parvus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

snow,  nix,  nXvis,  F. 

so,  Xta,  sic  (adv.);  (so  great^, 
tantus,  -a,  -um;  (so  many), 
tot,  tam;  multi. 

soldier,  miles,  -Xtis,  c. 

some  one,  quldam,  dltquis;  some, 
SlXquantum  (236)  ;  nonnvlll ; 
(aomehody) ,  quvipiam ;  (some- 
thing), Mqutd;  see  237. 

some  . . .  other,  cilius  .  . .  alius, 

son,  filius,  -I,  M. 

soon,  mox  (adv.);  ctto  (adv.). 

soul,  animus,  -i,  m. 

sovereignty,  regnum,  -I,  n. 

Spain,  Hispdnia,  -ae,  F. 

apaxe,  parco,  parc^re,  p^perd;  no 
p.p. 

speak,  Idquor,  Iff  qui,  locUtus  sum 
(dep.) ;  (of  an  orator),  dlco, 
dlcere,  dixl,  dictum, 

spear,  sagitta,  -ae,  F. 

speech,  ordtio,  -onis,  F. 

spring,  ver,  veris,  N. 

stable,  stdbXlis,  -e  (adj.). 

stand,  sto,  stdre,  steti,  stdtum, 

standard,  signum,  -I,  N. 

star,  Stella,  -ae,  f. 

state,  dvXtds,  -dtis,  f.  ;  res  publico, 
gen.;  relpUblXcae,T, 

stone,  lapis,  -Xdis,  m.  ;  saxum,  -I,  n. 

stork,  cXconia,  -ae,  F. 

storm  (assault),  expugno,  -dre, 
-dvH,  -dtum;  storm  (noun),  temr 
pestds,  -dtis,  F. 

story, /o^ttZa,  -ae,  F. 
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Strange   (new),   novtiSy  -a,   -um 

(adj.") ;  (wonderful),  mlrtu?,  -a, 

'Um  (adj.). 
stream,  rlvus,  -I,  m. 
strip,  spolio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum  (abl.). 
strive  (to  do  a  thing),  nltorj  nlti, 

nlsus  or  nixus,  dep. 
strong,   vdHduSy  -a,  -um  (adj.); 

Jirmus,  -a,  -uvi  (adj.). 
strongly,  vdlXde;  Jinnlter ;  fortt- 

ter  (adv.). 
study,  studeo,  -ere,  -til,  no  p.p. 
subdue,  subtgo,  -Xgere,  egl,  -actum, 
SuessiSnes,  Suessiones,  -um,  m. 

(pi.). 

suitable  (fit), ap/t/5, -a, -mtw  (adj.); 

tdoneuSf  -a,  -um,  adj.  with  ad 

and  ace,  or  with  dat.  (147. 1); 

also  with  rel.  clause  (324. 1). 
summer,  aestas,  -atisj  f.  ;  mid — , 

mSdia  aestas, 
summon,  voco,  -are,  -dvl,  -atum: 

or,  evdco,  -are,  -dvl,  -atum. 
sun,  Sid,  soUsy  m. 
sure,  certus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
surrender  (noun),  dedXtiO,  -dni% 

F. ;  (verb),  dedo,  -dere,  -dtdtj  -dl- 

tum;  tradoy  -ere,  -^iedi,  -dXtum, 
surround,  cingo,  cingere,  cinxly 

cinctum;  circumsto,  -starey-steti, 

no  p.p. ;  circumeo,  -ire,  -it,  -ttum. 
sustain,   sustXneo,  -tXnere,   -iXnul, 

-ientum. 
swift  (rivers),  rdpXdus,  -a,  -um 

(adj.);  (persons,  etc.),  veldx, 

-ocis  (adj.). 
s'wiftness,  cilMtas,  -atis,  f. 
swim,  ndto,  -are,  -avl,  -atum. 
sword,  ferrum,  -l,  n.  ;    glddius, 

-I,  M. 


take,  cdpio,  cdp^re,  cepi,  captum ; 
(possession  of),  occupo,  -are, 
-am,  -atum;  (place),  passive 
of  gero,  g^rere,  gessl^  gestum; 
(care),  cwro,  -are,  -dvl,  -atum. 


talent,  tdlentum,  -I,  n.;  (ability), 
ingenium,  -I,  N. 

teach,  ddceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -turn,  with 
two  ace.  (185). 

teacher,  doctor,  -oris,  m.  ;  mdgis- 
ter,  -tfl,  M. 

tell,  narro,  -are,  -dvl,  -atum  ;  dlco, 
dlcere,  dlxl,  dictum, 

temper,  dnXmus,  -l,  m. 

ten,  decern. 

tenacious,  tenax,  -acts  (adj.). 

tenth,  decXmus,-a,-um  (num.  adj.). 

Tarentine,  Tdrentlnus,  -a,  -um 
(adj.). 

territory  or  territories,  fines, 
-ium,  M.  (pi.). 

than,  quajn,  or  abl.  case  (143). 

that,  ille,  ilia,  illud  (234);  is,  ea,  id 
(238);  iste,  ista,  istud  (234  and 
235,  Obs.  1) ;  (rel.)  qui,  quae, 
quod  (240) ;  (in  final  clauses), 
ut  (uti)  (321) ;  (with  comp.), 
quo  (321,  Obs.  2)  ;  —  not,  ne 
(Obs.  before  321)  ;  (in  con- 
secutive clauses)  (322);  (after 
negatives,  etc.\  qum  (323,  Obs. 
2;  321.3);  (after  verbs  of  fear- 
ing), ne  (321.  2)  ;  would  — 
(278.1  (1))  (321  and  322). 

theatre,  thedtrmn,  -I,  N. 

their  (referring  to  subject),  suus, 
-a,  -um :  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum ;  (of 
them,  of  these),  gen.  pi.  of  is 
(238) ;  omitted  when  implied 
from  context  andnotemphatic 

themselves,  ipsi,  -ae,  -a  (intens., 
238.  3) ;  (reflex.,  sul,  stb't,  se 
or  sesej,  (230). 

then  (oi  time),  ium  (adv.) ; 
(secondly),  deinde  (adv.) ;  tunc 
(adv.). 

there,  Xbt,  illlc  (adv.)  ;  (thither), 
eo  (adv.) ;  (there  is),  est ; 
(is  there),  estne ;  (there  are 
some),  see  324. 

therefore,  Ktdque,  XgXtur  (usually 
following  the  first  word  of 
the  sentence). 
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these,  see  this;  (these  things), 
haec  (234). 

they,  see  he;  dat.  pi.  of  the, 
demon.  (288). 

thick,  demus,  -a,  -urn;  (wall), 
lotus,  -a,  'Um. 

thing,  res,  rei,  F. ;  neut.  sing.  adj. 
(83.4). 

think,  piklo,  -are,  -dvl,  -atum; 
(form  an  idea),  cogttOy  -are, 
-dvlj-atum;  (judge) ,yilrflco,-arc, 
-dvl,  -atum;  (as  a  view,  be  sen- 
sible of),  sentio,  -tire,  -si,  -sum  ; 
(estimate, or  an  official  opinion 
as  a  senator),  censeo,  -ere,  -ul, 
-um:  (an  individual  opinion), 
oplnor,  -art,  -dtus  sum,  dep. 

third,  tertius,  -a,  -um  (ord.  num. 
adj.). 

thirst  (noun),  sXtis,  -is,  F. ;  (verb), 
sXtio,  -Ire,  -Ivl  or  -il,  no  p.p. 

thirteen,  tredecim, 

this,  hie,  haec,  hoc  (234) ;  some- 
thing to  be  mentioned,  ille, 
ilia,  illud. 

this  side  of,  cXtrd  (prep. with  ace). 

thoroughly,.|?roZ/e  (adv.). 

those,  nil,  -ae,  -a  (234),  anteced. 
of  rel.,  pi.  of  is;  these  .  .  . 
those,  hi  ,  ,  ,  nil. 

though,  quamvis  (331);  licet 
(331);  even— (c?before331). 

thousand,  mllle  (213.  2). 

three,  tres,  tria  (num.  adj.). 

through,  per  (prep,  with  ace.)  ; 
(cause),  abl. 

throw,  jacio,  jdcere,  jeci,  jactum ; 
—  to,  adXcio,  -ere,  -jecl,  -jectum, 

Tiber,  Tiheris,  -is,  m.  ;  (acc.-irw). 

time,  tempus,  -oris,  n.  ;  (season), 
tempestds,  -ails,  f.  ;  (times), 
num.  adv. 

timid,  tXmXdus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

Titus,  TXtus,  -I,  M. 

to  (of  motion),  ad,  or  in,  prep, 
with  ace.  (200.  3) ;  (of  rela- 
tion), dat.,  or  by  the  infin. 
before  a  verb ;  denoting  pur- 


pose (321,  and  Obs.  2  and  3). 
to-day,  hodie  (adv.). 
together  (in  company  with),  una 

(adv.) ;  (at  once),  sXmul  (adv.). 
to-morrow,  eras  (adv.). 
top  (of),  summus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
towards,  cul  (prep,  with  ace.) ; 

(of  time),  5«^  (prep,  with  ace, 

or  abl.)  ;  (into  or  against),  in 

(with  ace), 
tower,  turris,  -is,  F. 
town,  oppXdum,  -i,  n. 
train,  exerceo,  -ere,  -til,  -Xtum. 
transfer,   transfero,  -ferre,  -tull, 

-latum, 
treachery,  prodXtio,  -onis,  F. 
treBAon,  proditio,  -onis,  F. 
treat,  ago,  dgere,  egl,  actum. 
tremble,  contremisco,  -iscere,  -mul. 
tribune,  trXbunus,  -I,  m. 
tribuneship,  trXbundtus,  -^,  m. 
tribute,  stlpendium,  -il,  n. 
triumph,     trlumpho,    -are,    -dv'i, 

-atum;  (noun),  triumphus, -I,  m. 
troops,  copiae,  -drum,  f.  (pi.)* 
troublesome,  molestus,  -a,  -um 

(adj.). 
true,  virus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
trust,  credo,  -dere,  -dXdl,  -dXtum ; 

fldo,  fidere,  fisus  sum  (semi- 

dep.,  283). 
truth  (true  things),  vera,  n.  (pl.)> 

Veritas,  -dtis,  f. 
tumult,  tumultus,  -us,  M. 
turn  (verb),  verlo, verier e,  verii,ver- 

sum  ;  (adv.,  by  turn),  invXcem. 
Tuscans,  Tuscl,  -drum,  u.  (pi.)- 
two,  duo,  -a^,  -o  (num.   adj.)  ; 

(with  nouns  pi.  in  form,  but 

sing,  in  meaning),  llnl,  -ae, 

-a  (213.  3).    ' 

U. 

uncertain,  incertus,  -a,  -iim  (adj.). 
under,  sub  (with  verbs  of  motion^ 

with  ace. ;  (with  verbs  of  rest) 

with  abl.,  or  see  259. 
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understanding,  intellectus,  -us,  m. 
undertake,  susctpio,  -cipere,  -cepl, 

-ceptum. 
undertaking,   inceptum,   -I,   n.  ; 

(work),  opuSy  -eris,  N. 
unequal,  impar,  -dris  (adj.). 
unfriendly,     Inhmcus,    -a,    -urn 

(adj.).  .  ,       , 

unless,   nisi  (conj. ;    with   subj. 

326). 
unlike,  disstmtlis,  -e  (adj.). 
until  (=  up  to),  ady  prep,  with 

ace. ;  dum,  donee,  quoad,  conj. 

(334) ;     (before),    antequam, 

priusquam,  (336). 
unwilling,  be,  nolo,  nolle,  nOlui 

(294). 
unwilling,  invltus,  -ay-^m  (adj.). 
unworthy,  indlgnus,  -a,  -itm  (307. 

Obs.  4). 
upon,  in,  super  (200) ;  or  see  verb 

or  other  word  oi  a  phrase,  as 

wait  for  ;  see  wait, 
us,  objective  of  we,  see  229.  1 ; 

278. 
use  (verb),  utor,  uti,  usus  sum  dep. 

(306. 1) ;  (noun),  usus,  -fw,  m.  ; 

to  —  force,  vimfacere, 

V. 

valor,  virtus,  -utis,  f. 

value,  aesttmo,  -are,  -dvi,  -dtum; 
existXmo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum; 
(no\xn),  pretium,  -I,  n. 

Verres,  Verres,  -is,  M. 

very  (superlative  degree) ;  valde 
(adv.) ;  mdgnopere  (aav.) ;  — 
easily  (after  neg.),  satis  com- 
mode; (self),  see  238,  239, 
Ex.3. 

vessel,  ndvis,  -is,  f.  ;  vds,  vdsis,  n. 

vexed  at,  hBfpXget,  pXgere,  plguit 
and  plgXtum  est  (impers.,  3i4). 

victory,  victoria,  -ae,  f. 

villa,  villa,  -ae,  f. 

Volsinii,  VolsXnil,  -drum. 

vulture,  vultur,  -uris,  m. 


W. 

wage,  gero,  gerere,  gessl,  gestum  ; 

(upon  or  against),  inf^ro,  in- 

ferre,  inttUi,  illdtum  (with  dat. 

and  ace). 
wait,  —  for,  exspecto,  -dre,  -dot, 

-dtum;  (remain),  mdneo,  md- 

nere,  mansi,  mansum, 
walk,  or  take  a  walk,  ambUlo, 

-dre,  -dvi,  -dtum, 
wall  (general  term),  murus,  -I,  m.; 

(of  a  city),  moenia,  -ium,  n. 

(pi.)  ;    (of  a  house),  paries, 

-etis,  M. ;    (rampart  about  a 

camp),  vallum,  -i,  n. 
wander,  erro,  -dre,  -dvl,  -^tum: 

(about),  vdgor,  -drl,  -dtus  sum 

(dep.). 
want,  cdreo,  -ere,  -ul,  -Xtum ;  (to 

be  wanting),  desum,  -esse,  -fui. 
war,   helium,   -I,    n.  ;     (wage  — 

against),  Infero,  mferre,  intull, 

illdtum;  (in  — ),  helli  (271. 1). 
warn,  moneo,  -ere,  -ul,  -Xtum. 
waste,  lay,  vasto,-dre,  -dvi,  -dtum; 

popular,  -aft,  dtus  sum,  dep. 
watch,  vXgXlia,  -ae,  f.  ;  — men, 

vXgXliae,    -drum,    m.  ;    (verb), 

vXgXlo,  -dre,  -dvi,  -dtum. 
water,  aqua,  -ae,  f. 
"waveyjluctus,  -us,  m. 
way,  via,  -ae,  f. 
we,  nos,  see  I. 
weak,  grow,  languesco,  -uescere, 

-ul  (no  p.p.). 
weapon,  telum,  -i,  n. 
wearied,   fessus,   -a,   -um;   (be 

weary,  pained),  (verb),  taedet, 

taedere,  taedmt  or  taesum  est 

impers.  (314). 
weeping,^6n.<?,^gn<w(pres.part.) 
well,  bene  (adv.) ;  (adj.,  in  good 

health),  sdnus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 
went,  see  go. 
what,  interrog.,  qui,  quae,   quod 

(adj.)  and  quid  (subst.);  — 

rel.,  id  quod;  see  240 and  245. 
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"whatever,  quicumquey  quaecum- 
que,  quodcumque  (indef.  rel. 
pron.)  ;  any  — ,  quivis,  quaevts, 
quodvls  (adj.),  and  quidvls 
(subst.)  indef.  pron. 

what  o^clock,  quota  hora. 

when,  cum  (338  and  339),  ubi 
Tor  an  appositive) ;  or  259; 
(when?),  quando  f  (adv.), post- 
quarrif  posted,  etc.  (333). 

where,  ubi,  (interrog.  &  rel.  adv.). 

wherefore,  quamohrem,  quare, 
unde, 

whether,  nurriy  ne  (91.  1,  a,  &,  c). 

which  (of  two),  uter  ;  (rel.),  see 
w^ho. 

while,  dum  (334). 

white,  alhus^  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

who  (which),  relative,  qui,  quae, 
quod  (321, 324) ;  who  (what), 
interrog. ,  quh  (qui),  quae,  quod 
(quid)  (245). 

whoever,  qmcumque,  (adj.)  quae- 
cumque,  quodcumque  (indef. 
rel.  pron.)  ;  —  you  please,  qui- 
Uhet,  quaehbef,  quodllbet,  and 
(subst.),  quidUhet,  indef.  pron. 

w^hose,  rel.,  see  w^ho. 

why,  cur  (adv.) ;  quid  (neut.  ace. 
used  adv.);  (for  what  reason), 
qua  de  causa. 

wide,  latus,  -a,  -um  (adj.). 

will,  ^?o7o,  or  (subj.  or  sign  of 
future  tense)  ;  (noun),  volun- 
tas, -dtis,  F. ;  testdmentum,  -i,  N. 

wind,  ventus,  -I,  M. 

winter,  kiems,  -is,  f.  ;  (winter 
quarters),  Jiiberna,  -drum,  N. 
(pi.)  (to  winter  or  pass  — ), 
Memo,  -are,  -dvl,  -dtum. 

"Wise,  sapiens,  -ntis  (adj.). 

wish,  volo,  velle,  volul  (no  p.p., 
294);  ( — well  to),  cupio,  -ere, 
•ivl,  -itum  (with  dat.). 

with,  abl.  case  (309) ;  (in  com- 
pany — ),  cum  (prep.,  81.  Obs., 
or  259) ;  —  each  other,  inter 
se  or  sese. 


within,  intra  (prep,  with  ace.) ; 

sign  of  abl.  of  time  (196). 
w^ithout,  stne  (prep,  with  abl.) ; 

or  261.   N.   6   (with    partic. 

noun  after  neg.  expressions) 

quln  (323.  2). 
wolf,  lUpus,  -I,  M. 
woman,  miUier,  mulierns,  F. 
w^ood    (forest),   silva,  -ae,   f.  ; 

(inel),  lignum, -t,  a.;  (building- 

wooa),  materia,  -ae,  f. 
worthy,  dignus,  -a,   -wm   (adj., 

307.  Obs.  4)  ;  with  rel.  clause 

with  subj.  (324.1). 
would   (subj.,  would  that,  278, 

326),  uttnam. 
wound,  vulnero,  -dre,  -dvl,  -dtum; 

(noun),  vulnus,  -eris,  n. 
"Write,    scrlho,    scrlbSre,    scrips^, 

scriptum. 

Y. 

year,  annus,  -I,  M.;  (be  in  the 
year,  to  be  —  old),  annum  — 
ago,  dgere,  egl,  actum ;  the  — 
after,  anno  post  (307.  Obs.  6). 

yearly,  quotannls  (adv.). 

yes,  repeat  the  verb  with  or  with- 
out etiam,  verum,  etc.  (347). 

yesterday,  heri. 

yet  (nevertheless),  tamen;  (not 
yet\  nondum  (adv.). 

you,  sing.,  tu;  pi.,  vos;  to  —  (i,e, 
where  you  are),  istu,  c.  (adv.). 

your,  sing.,  tuus,  -a,  -um;  (of 
more  than  one),  vester,  -Ira, 
-trum. 

yourself,  tul,  ttbt,  te,  pers.  pron. 
used,  reflex  (230  and  1). 

youth  (young  man),  ddtilescens, 
-entis,  c. ;  jUvenis,  -is,  c. ; 
(younger),  mJiwor  no/fi  (adj.) ; 
(abst.  n.),  adulescentia,  -ae,  f. 

Z. 

Zeno,  Zend,  -onis,  M. 
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Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  founded  on  Comparative 
Grammar.  By  J.  H.  Allen,  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  and  J.  B. 
Greenough,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard  University.  i2mo.  Half 
morocco.  348  pages.  With  new  and  greatly  enlarged  Index.  Mailing 
price,  $1.25;    Introduction,  jJ5i.i2;  Allowance  for  old  bftok,  45  cts. 

The  standing  of  this  Grammar  is  now  so  well  established  that  no 
extended  comments  or  description  need  be  given. 

1 .  It  has  been  used  and  recommended  by  teachers  of  Latin  every- 
where,—  particularly  in  the  large  and  in  the  distinctively  classical 
schools,  where  an  independent  judgment  might  be  expected. 

2.  Its  firmest  friends  are  those  who  have  used  it  longest. 

3.  The  clearness,  simplicity,  conciseness,  convenience  of  size  and 
arrangement,  and  economy  of  matter,  essential  in  a  class-room  man- 
ual, have  been  secured  without  sacrifice  of  rigid  scholarship,  as  is 
shown  by  the  emphatic  endorsements  of  eminent  authorities. 

4.  To  place  before  the  public  in  authentic  form  the  exact  status 
of  the  question,  the  publishers  print  a  series  of  testimonials  from 
prominent  professors  and  teachers,  representing  132  colleges  and 
452  schools.  The  latter  include  about  72,000  students.  These 
letters,  which  have  a  judicial  value  as  the  independent  judgments  of 
competent  and  disinterested  men,  pronounce  the  grammar 

"  Especially  suited  to  beginners."     "  Brief  and  concise." 

"Broad,  comprehensive,  and  complete."     **  Simple  and  clear." 

"  Thorough,  accurate,  and  scholarly." 

"  Systematic,  scientific,  and  philosophical." 

"  Practical,  and  satisfactory  to  teachers  and  to  students." 

"  The  best  extant."     ISend  for  the  circular.'] 

At  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  the  grammar  has  no  longer 
against  it  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  schools,  and  the  no  less 
natural  prejudice  of  an  entire  corps  of  teachers  trained  in  the  methods 
of  other  books,  its  continued  and  increased  success  is  not  surprising. 
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Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Gcesar. 


Seven  books.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  J.  H.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  and  H.  P.  Judson, 
Prof,  of  History,  University  of  Minnesota,  with  a  special  vocabulary 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough,  of  Harvard  College.  556  pages,  red  edges, 
bound  in  half  morocco.  Mailing  price,  $1.35 ;  for  Introduction,  ^1.25; 
Allowance  for  an  old  book  in  exchange,  50  cents. 


The  publication  of  the  new  Caesar  was  the  third  step  toward  the 
perfecting  of  a  series  which,  even  in  its  first  draft,  was  received  by 
eminent  authorities  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Latin; 
and,-like  the  first  two  steps, — the  new  grammar  (revised  in  1877), 
and  Greenough's  Virgil  (issued  in  188 1),  —  it  has  been  most  cor- 
dially approved  by  scholars  and  teachers,  as  the  opinions  quoted 
below  will  indicate. 

The  prime  object  of  this  edition  is  to  help  the  student  with  each 
sentence,  to  put  before  his  mind  the  same  picture  which  that  sen- 
tence suggested  to  the  intelligent  Roman  reader.  * 

The  Commentaries  are  simply  a  military  history^  —  a  story  of 
battle  and  siege.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  to  read  the  book  under- 
standingly  the  student  should  have  a  definite  notion  of  a  Roman 
army  and  its  methods.  So  that  while  the  annotation  has  been 
most  faithfiilly  done  in  all  respects,  special  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  military  notes  contributed  by  Professor  Judson. 

It  is  attempted  to  give,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  scholarship,  a 
picture  of  the  Roman  soldier  of  Caesar,  —  his  dress,  his  arms,  his 
food.  We  study  the  tactics  of  the  legions,  and  see  their  evolutions 
on  the  march  and  in  battle,  their  work  and  life  in  camp.     These 
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points  are  illustrated  by  forty-five  cuts  and  diagrams,  twelve 
elaborate  plans  of  the  most  important  battles  and  sieges,  and  a 
double-page  colored  map  of  Gaul,  revised  according  to  the  most 
recent  investigations,  —  features  not  in  any  other  English  edition. 

The  Vocabulary  attempts  to  give,  first,  the  etymological  mean- 
ing of  each  word  so  far  as  is  possible ;  second,  the  general  meanings 
of  the  words,  representing  the  conceptions  as  they  appeared  to  the 
Romans ;  third,  such  renderings  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  the 
thought  in  a  suitable  English  form.  In  the  last  case  care  is  taken 
to  indicate  by  the  use  of  phrases  and  by  notes  the  difference  between 
the  Roman  and  the  English  conceptions. 

In  giving  the  etymologies,  the  actual  mode  of  formation  in  each 
case,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  shovm,  and  all  the  elements  which 
have  entered  into  the  formation  are  noted. 

This  edition  follows,  with  slight  change  of  orthography,  the  text 
of  Nipperdey,  the  more  important  various  readings  being  given  in 
the  notes.  References  are  given  to  the  Grammars  of  Allen  & 
Greenough,  Gildersleeve,  and  Harkness. 

Though  the  Caesar  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  for 
examination  until  the  middle  of  August,  1885,  when  in  many  cases 
books  had  been  selected  and  ordered,  it  was  almost  immediately 
adopted  by  about  500  institutions.  The  indications  are  that  the 
fell  of  1886  will  find  it  in  nearly  or  quite  1000  schools. 

Letters  received  by  the  publishers  specify  among  others  these 
POINTS  OF  x:xcx:ll£NCx:. 

FIRST.  The  judicious  notes,  —  their  full  grammatical  refer- 
ences, crisp  idiomatic  renderings,  scholarly  interpretations  of  diffi- 
cult passages,  clear  treatment  of  indirect  discourse,  the  helpfiil  maps, 
diagrams,  ^nd  pictures ;  in  particular,  the  military  notes,  throwing 
light  on  the  text,  and  giving  life  and  reality  to  the  narrative. 

SECOND.  The  vocabulary,  —  convenient,  comprehensive,  and 
scholarly,  combining  the  benefits  of  the  full  lexicon  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  special  vocabulary. 

THIRD.  The  mechanical  features  of  the  volume,  its  clear  type, 
convenient  size  and  shape,  superior  paper,  and  attractive  binding. 

FOURTH.  In  general,  this  edition  supplies  all  that  a  book 
can  supply,  leaving  the  teacher  time  and  strength  for  his 
proper  work  of  instruction,  —  the  work  that  a  book  cannot  do. 


Greenough's  Virgil. 


Containing  Life  of  the  Poet,  Introductions,  a  Synopsis  preceding  each 
Book,  and  an  Index  of  Plants.  Also  full  illustrations  from  ancient  ob- 
jects of  art.  Fully  annotated,  for  School  and  College  Use,  by  J.  B. 
Greenough  of  Harvard  University. 

The  text  follows  Ribbeck  in  the  main,  variations  being  noted  in  the 
margin ;  and  the  references  are  to  Allen  &  Greenough's,  GUdersleeve's, 
and  Harkness's  Latin  Grammars.     Supplied  in  the  following  editions : 

•  Mail.  Intro.    Allow. 

Price.  Price.  Old  Book. 

Bucolics  and  Six  Books  of  ^neid,  with  Vocab.     .    .    .    $1.75  $x.6o       $0.40 
Bucolics  and  Six  Books  of  ^neid,  without  Vocab.    .    .       x.25      x.12 
Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  the  ^neid  complete,  with  Notes    x.75      x.6o 
Georgics,  and  last  Six  Books  of  ^neid,  with  Notes     .    .    x.25      ^-^^ 

Vocabulary  to  Virgil's  Complete  Works x.io      x.oo 

Complete  Text  of  Virgil 85        .75 

The  notes  are  designed  to  give  not  only  what  may  serve  the 
learner  in  the  bare  understanding  of  the  text,  but,  along  with  it, 
some  hint  of  that  wealth  of  traditional  interpretation  which  is  more 
important,  perhaps,  in  the  study  of  Virgil  than  in  that  of  any  other 
ancient  poet. 

The  many  wood-cuts,  taken  from  ancient  objects  of  art,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  poet's  conception  better  than  annotations  alone 
could  do. 

In  preparing  the  Vocabulary  to  accompany  his  Virgil,  or  for  use 
with  other  editions,  the  author  has  had  two  things  in  view :  first,  to 
supply  as  much  information  as  was  possible  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  uses  of  the  Latin  words,  so  that  the  book  should  not  be  a  mere 
key  to  translate  by,  but  should  also  furnish  means  for  the  study  of 
the  language  itself;  and,  secondly,  at  the  same  time  to  give  or  sug- 
gest a  suitable  English  expression  for  every  passage. 

The  actual  quantity  of  vowels,  where  known,  has  been  indicated, 
irrespective  of  syllabic  quantity,  in  order  to  aid  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  words. 


Tracy  Peck,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Yale  College  :  The  Vocabulary,  both  in 
plan  and  execution,  is  superior  to  any 
school-book  vocabulary  known  to  me. 
{March  i,  1883.) 

Henry  Preble,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Har- 


vard College :  I  am  much  pleased  with 
it.  The  notes  seem  to  be  full  of  valua- 
ble suggestion,  and  the  Vocabulary  is 
a  real  improvement  upon  anything  ol 
the  kind  which  I  have  seen  before. 
{Feb,  II,  1883.) 


A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Synonymes. 

Based   on   "  Meissner's  Kurzgefasste  Lateinische   SynonymikP     By 

%  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  (in  charge)  of  Latin, 

Rutgers  College ;   Principal  of  the  Chautauqua  Academia;  Editor  of 

Latine.    Sq.  i6mo.    Leatherette,  flexible.    60  pp.    Introd.  price,  30  cts. 

The  aim  in  this  compendium  is  to  mark  clearly  and  concisely  the 
distinctions  between  synonymes  used  by  the  classical  authors.  These 
are  arranged  in  some  two  hundred  lists.  Each  list  is  based  on  the 
English  word  which  most  fully  expresses  the  general  meaning  of 
words  in  the  list  Each  synonyme  is  printed  in  heavy  type,  to  catch 
the  eye.  These  lists  are  arranged  and  numbered  alphabetically,  so 
that  the  student  who  wishes  the  Latin  synonymes  for  an  English 
word  can  find  them  readily.  A  carefully-prepared  Latin  index 
renders  it  just  as  easy  to  find  synonymes  for  the  Latin  word.  In 
marking  distinctions,  especial  use  is  made  of  derivations.  Directions 
are  often  given  to  prevent  incorrect  use  of  terms  by  the  student  of 
Latin  composition.  A  list  of  simpler  synonymes  is  indicated  (by 
stars)  for  the  use  of  elementary  students.  The  hand-book  will  be 
found  invaluable  in  not  only  preparatory  but  also  college  work. 


M.  Warren,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.:  A  book  of  this  sort, 
conveniently  arranged,  was  much 
needed,  and  it  will,  I  think,  serve  a 
very  good  purpose. 

Henry  S.  Frieze,  Prof  of  Latin, 
Univ.  of  Mich. :  It  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive little  book,  containing  multum 
in  parvo,  and  will  be  of  great  assis- 
tance, especially  to  students  who  are 
entering  the  upper  classes  in  school 
and  the  first  classes  in  college.  I  shall 
recommend  its  use  to  students  here. 

Merrill  B.  Gates,  Pres.  Rutgers 
Coll^'  The  terse  suggestiveness  of  the 
book  in  arrangement,  definitions,  and 
warnings,  is  its  distinctive  merit.  Pre- 
cisely what  the  admirable  little  preface 
promises  is  done.  I  believe  it  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  careful,  loving, 
intelligent  study  of  Latin. 


T.  B.  Lindsay,  Prof  of  IjUin,  Bos- 
ton Univ. :  It  is  a  good  book,  and  I 
shall  recommend  it  to  my  students. 

Edwin  Post,  Prof  of  Latin,  De 
Pamu  Univ.,  Ind.:  I  must  again  ex- 
press my  approbation  of  it  It  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  clear— a  point  in 
which  the  larger  and  more  pretentious 
books  too  often  lamentably  fail.  I 
have  used  it  with  fifty  or  sixty  students 
during  the  term,  and  with  eminent  sat- 
is£eiction. 

Geo.  P.  Hopson,  Prof  of  Latin, 
St.  Stephen's  College:  It  is  admirably 
done,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  of 
great  service  to  students. 

O.  J.  Hinkel,  Prof  of  Latin,  Vas- 
sar  College:  I  shall  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  students. 

Samuel  Hart,  Prof  of  Latin, 
Trinity  College:  It  seems  to  be  just 


Ginn  &  Heath's  Classical  Atlas. 

By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  aided  by  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Contains  also  a  O^OgrraphY  of  tiie 
Ancient  World,  prepared  by  W.  F.  Allen  of  the  Univ.  ol  Wisconsin. 
Bound  in  full  cloth,  with  guards,  similar  to  Long's  Classical  Atlas 
(7 J  X  12  inches).     Mailing  price,  I2.30;  Introduction,  I2.00. 

JVe  would  call  special  attention  to  the  binding  of  the  cloth  edition. 
It  is  mounted  on  guards^  the  binding  thus  costing  about  twice  as 
much  as  that  of  the  English  edition,  and  yet  we  do  not  increase  the 
price  to  the  purchaser.  As  a  book  of  this  kind  is  in  constant  use,  the 
stronger  binding  very  much  enhances  its  value.  • 

Comprising  in  Twenty-three  Plates,  Colored  Maps  and  Plans  of  all 
the  important  countries  and  localities  referred  to  by  Classical  Authors. 
Embodies  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations.  Has  a  full 
Index  of  Places,  in  which  the  proper  quantities  of  the  syllables  are 
marked  by  T.  Harvey  and  E.  Worsley,  M.M.A.,  Oxon,  Classical 
Masters  in  Edinburgh  Academy.  Also  containing  Allen's  Oeog- 
raphy  of  the  Ancient  World,  which  is  designed  to  bring  the 
leading  epochs  and  events  of  ancient  history  into  connection  with 
the  geography  of  the  ancient  world.  Brief  suggestions  to  teachers 
are  added,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  class-room. 

♦♦  It  has  the  special  attraction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cooperation, 
who  not  only  placed  at  the  editor's  disposal  the  illustrations  to  his 
work  on  Homer,  but  enhanced  the  favor  by  revising  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  plates  and  text,  as  adapted  for  this  Atlas." — Spectator, 

CONTENTS. 
Map. 

1.  Plan  of  Rome,  and  Illustrations  of  Qassical  Sites. 

2.  The  World  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 

3.  Map  of  the  outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey. 

4.  Orbis  Terrarum   (et  Orb.  Homed,  Herodoti,  Democriti,  Strabonis, 

Ptolemaei). 

5.  Hispania. 

6.  Gallia.  ^ 

7.  Insiilae  Britanicae  (et  Brit.  Strabonis,  Brit.  Ptolemaei,  etc.). 

8.  Germania,  Vindelicia,  Rhsetia,  et  Noricum. 

9.  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Illyricum,  Moesia,  Macedonia,  et  Thracia. 
10.  Italia  Superior  et  Corsica. 

n.  Italia  Inferior,  Sicilia,  et  Sardinia  (et  Campania,  Syracusae,  Roma). 


12.  Imperium  Romanum  (et  Imp.  Rom.  Orient,  et  Occid.). 

13.  Gnecia  (et  Athenae,  Marathon,  Thermopylae). 

14.  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  ^tolia,  et  Acarnania. 

15.  Graecia  a  Bello  Peloponnesiaco,  usque  ad  Philippum  II.  (et  Mantine? 

Leuctra,  Plataea). 

16.  Asia  Minor  (et  Campus  Trojae,  Bosporos,  Troas;  Ionia,  etc.). 

17.  Syria  et  Palestina  (et  Hierosolyma,  etc.). 

18.  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Assyria  (et  Iter  Xenophontis). 

19.  Regnum  Alexandri  Magni  (et  Granicus,  Issus,  Arbela). 

20.  Persia  et  India  (et  India  Ptoleniaei). 

21.  JEgyptuSf  Arabia,  et  ^Ethiopia  (et  -^Egyptus  Inferior). 

22.  Africa  (et  Carthago,  Alexandria,  Numidia  et  Africa  Propria). 

23.  Europe,  showing  the  general  direction  of  the  Barbarian  Inroads  during 

the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Index. 
Allen's  Geography  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Used  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  other  Prominent  English  Pre- 
paratory Schools  and  Academies.  Also  used  and  recommended  by  such 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  as  :  — 


Harvard, 

Yale, 

Lafayette, 

Butgrers, 

Oberlin, 

Marietta, 

Worcester  Univ., 

Ohio  Wesley  an, 

Hiram, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Williston  Seminary, 


Trinity,  Conn., 
Trinity,  N.C., 
N.  W.  University, 
Wesleyan,  111., 
Lake  Forest, 
Wisconsin, 
Beloit, 

La-wrence,  Wis., 
Olivet, 


Hillsdale, 
Dickinson, 
Wesleyan,  Conn., 
Princeton, 
Bates, 
Grinnell, 
Colby, 

Kentucky  Univ., 
Vanderbilt. 
Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
Boston  Latin  Schools,  etc. 


W.  W.  Goodwin,  Pro/,  of  Greek, 
Harvard  Univ. :  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  highly  useful  work,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  what  used  to  be  an  expensive 
luxury  brought  within  the  means  of  all 
students  of  the  classics.  {Dec.  2, 1880.) 

Elisha  Jones,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Latin, 
Univ.  of  Mich. :  From  my  cursory  ac- 
quaintance I  have  recommended  it  to 
our  teachers.  The  map  of  the  Home- 
ric Geography  is  a  feature  not  contained 
in  either  of  my  other  atlases,  and  will 
Aid  Hbmfric  stjid^nts  greatly. 


Tra-cy  Peck,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Yale 
Coll.:  I  have  heretofore  known  the 
Atlas  sufficiently  well  to  feel  justified  in 
recommending  it  to  inquiring  students. 
{May  g,  1881.) 

S.  R.  Wlnans,  Tutor  in  Greek, 
Princeton  Coll.,  N.J. :  It  is  superb : 
nothing  to  criticise,  and  everything  to 
commend.  Every  student  of  the  clas- 
sics needs  something  of  the  sort,  and 
this  is  by  all  odds  the  best  of  its  kind- 
{Oct.^,j88o.) 


Latin  Text-Books. 


IMTKOD.  PmCB. 

Allen  &  Greenough  :  Latin  Grammar ^1.12 

Latin  Composition 1.12 

Caesar  (four  books,  with  vocabulary) 1.12 

Sallust's  Catiline 60 

Cicero,  13  orations  (or  8  orations  with  vocabulary)   .      1.12 

Cicero  de  Senectute 50 

Ovlclr  (with  vocabulary) ,      1.40 

Virgil  (Bucolics  and  6  Books  of  the  iEneid)  ...  1.13 
Preparatory  Course  of  Latin  Prose    ....      140 

Allen  .    .    .    Latin  Primer 90 

New  Latin  Method .90 

Introduction  to  Latin  Composition 90 

Latin  Reader z^o 

Latin  Lexicon 90 

Remnants  of  Early  Latin 75 

Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus    ....      i.oo 

Blackburn   .    Essentials  of  Latin  Granmiar 70 

Latin  Exercises 60 

Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises  (in  one  volume)  i.oo 
Crowell  .  .  Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets  ...'..  1.40 
Crowell  &  Richardson  :  Brief  History  of  Roman  Lit.  (Bender)  1.00 
Greenough  .    Virgril:  — 

Bucolics  and  6  Books  of  iBneid  (with  Vocab.)  *.  1.60 
Bucolics  and  6  Books  of  JEhieid  (without  Vocab.)  1.12 
Last  6  Books  of  JEneid,  and  Georgrics  (with  notes)  1.12 
Bucolics,  JEhieid,  &  Georgrics  (complete,  with  notes)   1.60 

Text  of  Virgril  (complete) 75 

Vocabulary  to  the  whole  of  VirgrU  ....  i.oo 
GINN& Heath:  Classical  Atlas  and  Geogrraphy  (cloth)  .    .    .     2.00 

Halsey     .    .    Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek 1.12 

Classical  Wall  Maps  (three  or  more),  each  .  .  3.50 
Keep     .    .    .    EssentialUsesof  the  Moods  in  Greek  and  Latin   .25 

King     .    .    .    Latin  Pronunciation 25 

Leighton  .    .    Latin  Lessons 1.12 

Madvig     .    ;    Latin  Grammar  (by  Thacher) a.25 

Parkhurst  .    Latin  Verb 35 

Parker  &  Preble  :  Handbook  of  Latin  Writingr 50 

Shumway  .    .    Latin  Synonymes 30 

Stickney  .    .    Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum 1.40 

Tetlow    .    .    Inductive  Latin  Lessons x.12 

Tomlinson    .    Manual  for  the  Study  of  Latin  Grammar  .    .       .20 

White  (J.  W.)  Schmidt's  Rhythmic  and  Metric 2.50 

White  (J.  T.)    Jimior  Students'  Latin-Engrlish  Lexicon  (mor.)    1.75 

Engrlish-Latin  Lexicon  (sheep) 1.50 

Latin-Enfflishand  Engrlish-Latin  Lexicon  (she^)  3.00 

Whiton    .    .    Auxilia  Vergriliana ;  or,  First  Steps  in  Latin  Prosody    .15 

Six  Weeks*  Prepcu:«tion  for  Reading:  Oeesar   .      .35 

Copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  Examination^  with  a  view  to  Introdtiction, 
on  receipt  of  Introduction  Price, 


Send  for  description  of  our  new  Illustrated  Caesar  (seven  books). 


OINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
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